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4 Employment ana Commdrce oj ifie Lofkmden 

Their summer tents are frsuned with poies and covered with skint; 
ID the stnicture and situatioovof thes« Uiey endeavour to display some 
finery and tajsie. Guests on a visit are welcomed with singing*, and 
presented witli soft clean skins to sit upon ; the men talk gravely and 
cousideralciy of tlie weather, and of hunting^ and fishing ; the women 
mutually bewail their deceasA relations with an harmonious howl, 
and then divert themselves with Uttle stories, in the mean time a horn 
with snuff eoes constantly round. When the victuals are brought in, 
the guests let the host press them often« pretending an indifference, 
lest the/ should appear poor or half starved. 

Their household furniture consists of iron or copper kettles, wooden 
cups, bowls, spoons, and sometimes tin or even silver basins ; to which 
may be added the implements of fishing and hunting. That they may 
not be obliged to cairy these with tliem in their excursions, they build 
huts like pigeon-houses in the forests, placed upon the trunk of a tree, 
where they leave their goods and provisions ; and though they are 
Aover fthut, yet they are never plundered. 

Food of me Lapfnnder$, 

Rein-deer supply the Laplanders with tlie greatest part of their 
provisions ; the chase and the fishery affi>rd the rest. The flesh of 
the bear is considered as the most deficate n^eat. Their winter pro- 
visions consist chiefly of flesh and fish dried in the open air, both of 
which they eat i-aw, and wit]|out any sort of dressing. Their common 
drink is water : brandy is very scarce, but they are extremely fond of iU 
Language and Manners of the Laplanders* 

The language or the Laplanders comprehends so many di/rereitl 
dialects, that it is with difficulty they understand each other. They 
have neither writing nor letters among them, but a number of 
hieroglyphics. Their voices, however, are musical, arid they readily 
oblige strangers by maldn^ use of them^ According to Von Buch, 
■the Laplanders may be divided into two classes; those who inhabit tht 
woody re^on; and those who inhabit the lofty mountainous region. 
The former have fixed habitations, but the latter live in tents, and 
move from place to place to find pasturas'e for the herds of rein* 
deer which constitute their principal weadth. Of these migratory 
people, Mr. de Capell Brooke, in his Travels to the North Cape, in 
the summer of 1820, has given a very interesting account. Among' 
other curious particulars relative to their domestic economy, he de- 
scribes the operation of milking the deer ; which is attended with 
some trouble, as many of the animals are very refractory. The 
quantity of milk yielded by each, rai*ely exceeded a tea-cup-fuU, but 
it was extremely luscious, of a fine aromatic flavour, and exceiling> 
cream in richness. Cheese is made from this milk, after a very- 
simple and not very cfleanly process, which to a stranger is the 
more disagreeable, mnn the stifling smoke of the green wood used 
as fuel. The following is Mr. Brooke's sketch of a night-scene, in 
a Lapland tent. '* Opposite to us, around the fire, were the uncoutli 
figures of the Laplanders, squatting upon their haunches, as is their 
constant custom. In one comer were two children asleep on deer- 
skins ; and more than twenty small dogs were also taking their re- 
pose around us." 

Employment and Commerce of the Laplanders. 

The following is a real picture of a Laplander, with a family at 
tending upon his herds. ** It consisted of an old man, his wife, a 
young man and his wife, with a child about two months old. The 
ufant was curiously trussed up in a oradl« or machine, almost re* 
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oortibUog' a fiddle-caM, mante of the thick bark of a tree, so fonned 
that it exactly contained the child which was fixed in it with a kind 
oi brass chains It was not covered With bed-clothes, bnt with soft 
and fine moss ; over which they spread the skin of a youag rein- 
deer. They rocked the child by fastening* the cradle with a rope to 
the top of the hut ; and tossing it from one side to the other, lulled 
it to sleep." 

Be^des looking* after the rein-deer, the fishery, and the chase, th« 
men employ themselves in the construction of their canoes, sledg«3S, 
and harness. The business of the women consists in making nets, 
in drying fish and flesh, in milking the rein-deer, in making cheese, 
and tanning- hides ; but the men attend to the kitchen, in which the 
women are seldom allowed to interfere. The principal articles of 
commerce among the Liaplanders, are white, olack, and graj fox 
skins, gray squirrels, and sables, which they willingly exchange wkh 
^reigaers for cloth, tobacco, and spirituous liquors« 

Of the Rein-Deer. 

The -rein-deer have been wisely reduced by the Laplandei* to a 
state of domestication and servitude ; and in these creatures alone 
he finds almost his wants supplied } they feed and clothe him ; with 
their skins he covers his tents and makes his bed ; df their milk he 
makes cheese, and uses the whey for his drink. Every part of this 
valuable animal is converted to some use or other f their sinews 
make them bow-strings, springs fof catching bird|, and threads for 
serving- ; their horns he sells to be converted Into glUe ; ttieir skins 
also, anid their tongues, which are accounted a great delicacy, are 
sent to the southern parts of Europe, and procure him toys and 
luxuries. 

The rein-deer, jfoked to a sledge, carries him in his journeys ; it 
is easily glided with a cord fastened round the horns, and encou- 
raged to proceed by the voice of the driver, who sometimes urges it 
on with a goad. When hard driven, it will run between fifty and 
sixty miles without stopping ; but this deg^ree of exercise endangers 
the life of the animal. In general, rein-deer can ^o about thirty 
miles without halting, and without any great or dangerous efforts. 

The food which this faithful domestic lives Upon is moss J and, 
while th6 fields are clothed witli this, the Laplander envies neither 
the fertility nof Verditre of the southern landscape. Wrapt up in 
his deer-skins, he defies the severity of his native climate ; and in 
the midst of snows, fearless, and at his ease, he drives his derds along 
the desert, and subsists where another would perish, while his cattle 
root up their frugal but favourite fare from under the snow. Cara- 
vans of these people diversify their long tedious winter inexcursioDS 
.to the Finlaiid fairs. 

The Laplanders are averse to war, and will forsake their natiFft 
homes, rather than engage in it ; they are more happy and contented 
witii their lot, than almost any odier people. 

Religion <md SuperttiHons of the Ldplanders. 
Although great pains have been taken by the Danes and Swedes, 
to inform the minds of tlie Laplanders on ihe subject of reli^^fdn^ 
yet the majority of them continue to practise superstitions and ido- 
latries, as gross as any tliat are to be met i^itfi among Pagans. Au*- 
gury and witchcraft are practised among them ; and thev have been 
considered by manv of our modem traders as very skilful in magic 
and divination^ T^»>y are professedly Christian^ of the Lutheran 



penaasion^ but lo sopeorstitknis, tliat if they meet any ttiing in Uiis 
mornings esteemed ominous, thej return home, and do not stir oat 
Uie whole day : they pray to their ancient idols for the increase ana 
safety of their herds. 

Their magicians make use of what they call a drum, an instru- 
ment not very dissimilar to the tambourine. On this they draw the 
figures of their owb gods, as well as those of Jesus Christ, the apos- 
tles, the sun, moon, stars, birds, and rivers. On different parts of this 
instrument and its ornaments are placed small brass nngs, which, 
when the drum is beaten with a little hammer, dance over the figures^ 
and, according to their progress, the sorcerer prognostiGates. When 
he has gone through ail his mancDUvres, he informs his audience 
Vhat they desire to know. 

A black cat in each house, is reckoned as one of the most valuable 
appendages ; thej talk to it as to a rational creature, and in hunting 
and fishmg parties it is their usual attendant. To this animal tlie 
Danish X^aplanders communicate their secrets ; they^consult it on all 
important occasions ; such as whether this day should or should not 
he employed in hunting or fishing, and are governed by its accidental 
conduct. Among the Swedish Laplanders, a drum is kept in every 
family, for the purpose of consultinjg with the devil ! 

MarriageSy Fvneralgy and other Cuttomg. 

When a Laplander intends to marry, he or his friends court the 
father with presents of brandy : if he gain admittance to the fair 
one, he ofiers bei* some eatable, which she rejects before company, 
but readily accepts in private. Every visit to the lady is purchased 
from tlie father with a bottle of brandy, and this prolongs the court- 
ship sometimes for two or three yearSk The priest of the parish at 
last celebrates the nuptial-; but the bridegroom is obliged to serve 
his father-in-law for four years after marriage* He then carrier 
home bis wife and her fortune, which consists of a few sheep, a ket-^ 
tie, and some trifling articles. It is a part of the ceremony at a Lap- 
land wedding to adorn the bride with a crown, oniameuted with a 
variety of gaudy trinkets ; and on these occasions, the baubles are 
generally borrowed of their neighbours. 

When a Laplander is supposed to be approaching his dissolution, 
his friends exhort him to die in the faith of Christ. They are, how« 
ever, unwUliog to attend him in his last moments ; and, as soon as^ 
he expires, ^uit the place with the utmost precipitation, apprehend- 
ing some iojurv from his ghost, which they believe remains in the 
corpse, and delights in doing mischief to the living. 

The sepulchre is an old sledge, which is turn^ bottom upwards 
over tbe spot where the body lies buried. Before their conven.ioo to* 
Christianity, they used to place au axe, with a tinder-box, by the 
siid&'of the corpse, if it was that of a man ; and if a woman's, her 
QCissors and needles, supposing that these implements might be of 
use to them in the other world. For the first three years after the 
decease of a friend or a relation, they were accustomed, from time 
to time, to dig holes by tlie side of the grave, and to deposite in them 
•ith^ a smafi quantity of tobacco, or something that the deceased 
was fondest of when living. They supposed that the felicity of a 
futnre state would consist in smoking, drinking brandy, kc, and 
that the#>in-deer, and other animals, would be equal partakers of 
their jcyr. 

They are seldom sick, and generally arrive at exti-eme old age... 
EmBB tii0 old men are so, heegrty) that it i^npt easy to. distinguish them* 
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tSQfOL the yoaog. Blindness is the only malady to wlacli they are 
subject. As their eyes are perpetually dazzled with the reflection 
from snow in winter, autumn, and spring, and involved in smolrd 
during summer, few of them retain their sight, with any degree of 
vigour, after they arc advanced in years. 

The Ciimate of Lapland, 

The account given by Maupertuis the French philosopher, of the 
rigour o( this climate, when he went to the polar circle, to ascertain 
the real %ure of the earth, deserves the notice of the youthful read- 
er, though his observations were made in the ^tUhern part of this 
country. He observes, that in December the continually failing snow 
hid the sun during the few moments he might have appeared at mid- 
day. Spirits of wine were frozen within the house : and if the door 
of a warm room were opened only for a moment, the external air 
instantly converted ail the vapour m the room into snow, whirling it 
round in white vortexes. When they went abroad, they felt as 
though the air was tearing their breasts in pieces; and within doors, 
the cracking of the wood, of which the houses were built, continu- 
ally warned them, by its contractions, of an increase of cold. 

rho frost, which, during the winter, is always very great, incrcanes 
by such violent changes- as ^re almost infaUibly fatal to lliose who 
have the unhappineas to be exposed to it; and sometimes sudden 
tempests of snow rise that are still more dangerous. The winds seem 
at once to blow from all quarters, and drive about the snow with sucli 
fury, that the roads are in a moment invisible and unpassable. How 
dreadful is the situation of a person surprised in the nelds by such a 
storm ! his Imowledge of the country, and even the mark he may have 
taken by tlie trees, cannot avail him ; he is blinded by snow, and if 
he attempts to return home, is generally lost. 

In 1719, seven thousand Swedes, part of an army of ten thousand, 
retreating over the Lelbo mountains were frozen to death. When 
found, some were sitting up, some lying down, others on their knees, 
all stiff and dead I 

Though the days in winter are extremely short, and the nights long 
and tedious, yet ibis evil is in some measure compensated by the 
pleasant luminous summers, when the sun is for six weeks together 
constantly above the horizon. Even in winter, the brightness of the 
moon-light, and of the stars, and the effulgent coruscations of the 
aurora borealis, afford light sufficient for most occasions of life. 

Maupertuis observes, that the short days are no sooner closed, 
than meteors of a thousand figures and colours light the sky, as if de-^ 
signed to make up for the absence of the sun. These lights have not a 
constant situation. Though a luminous arch is often seen fixed to- 
wards the north, they more frequently possess the whole extent of the 
hemisphere. Sometimes they begin in the form of a great fan of 
bright light, with iis extremities upon the horizon, which, with tlie 
motion resembling that of a fishing-net, glides softly up the sky, pre- 
serving a direction nearly perpendicular; aad, commonly, after these 
nrelodes, all the lights unite over head, and form the top of a crown, 
it would be endless to mention the different ffgfttres whioh these me- 
teors assume, and the arious motions with which they are agitated. 
Their motion is most commonly like that of a pair of colours waved' 
in the air, and the different tints of their light give them the appeaiw 
ance of so many vast streamers of changeable silk. **I saw," con 
tinues the philosopher, *•* a phenomenon of this kind , that, in tlie 
midst of all the wonders to which I was every day accustomed, excit- 
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ed mv admiratioD. To the Boatki a great space of sky appeared 
tinged with so lively a red that the constellatipn of Orion looked as 
though it had been dipped in blood. This light, which was at first 
fixeri, soon moved, and changing into other colours, violet and blue, 
settled into a dome, whose top stood a little to the south-west of the 
zenith. The moon shone bright, but did not efface it In this 
country, where there are lights of so many different colours, I never 
saw but two that were red ; and such are always taken for presages 
of some great misfortune. It is not, indeed, surprising, that people 
with an unphilosophic eye should fancy they discover in these phe<* 
nomena armies engaged, fieiy chariots, and a thousand other pro- 
digies." 

Another advantage is the twilight, which begins four or five houra 
before sun-rise, and lasts as long after that luminary is set Many 
of the inhabitants sleep away most of the dark season, and employ 
the luminous part of the year in their respective occupations without 
any particular injury to meir health. 

Id summer the thermometer rises as high as ninety degrees, which 
is equal to many parts of the West Indies ; and in winter it has been 
known to fall to forty degrees below the freezing point, which- is 
twenty-five degrees below what is usually felt .in winter in London 
Their summers last three months, from the beginning of June to tfacr 
beginning of September. 

A lake of Lapland presents singular appearances from the ascent 
of gaseous vapours. M. M aupertuis says, that ** the fine lakes which 
surround the mountain of Niemi, give it the air of an enchanted 
island in romance. On one hand you see a grove of trees rise from a 
green, smooth, and level as the walks of a garden, and at such easy 
distances as neither to embarrass the walks, nor the prospect of the 
lakes that wash the foot of the mountain. On the other hand are 
apartments of different sizes, that seem cut by art in the rocks, and 
to want only a regular roof to render them complete. The rocks 
themselves are so perpendicular, so high, and so smooth, that thoy 
might be taken for the walls of an unfinished palace, rather than for 
the works of nature. From this height," he adds, " we saw those 
vapours rise from the lake which the people of the country call Hal" 
tios^ and deem the guardian spirits of the mountains. We had been 
frightened with stories of bears haunting this place, but saw none. 
It seemed rather indeed a place of resort for fairies and genii, than 
for savage animals." 



DENMARK. 

Denmark consists of several lar^e islands, lymg between the Cat 
t^at and the Baltic, and of a peninsula which is bounded W. by the 
North sea, or German ocean ; N. by the Skager Back ; E. by the 
Cattegat a«d the Baltic; S. £. b^ the dutchy of Mecklenburg, ill 
Germany; and S. by the Elbe, which separates it from tlie kmg- 
dom of Hanover. It extends from 63^ 34' to 57° 45' N. latitude, 
and contains 21,615 sqii^re mfles. Population 1,565,000. Popula 
tioB on a square mile, 72. 

Persons, Dispositions, amT Amusements of the Danes 
TuK natives of Denmark are in ^neral tall and well made^ thc«r 
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features are r^^lar, their complexions florid, andl their hair inclioini^ 
to yelloHT and red. In their dispositioos they are characterized as 
brave, courteous, and humane. The superior classes possess abuo- 
dance of spirit and yivacity, and are naturally fond of ma^nificenr;e 
and show, yet not so as to exceed their incomes. The French fa- 
shions arc generally adopted by both sexes in summer, but in winter 
they have recourse tt their furs and woolly garments. Even the 
peasants exhibit a neatness in their dress, wliich seems to exceed 
their condition. They malce good soldiers and sailors, and fill the 
various relations of lite witli respectability. 

The common people are vexy neat, and pride tliemselves in differ- 
ent changes of linen. Their diversiouj are very few ; their whole 
amusements consisting in running at the goose on Shrove Tuesday, 
and in being drawn in sledges on the ice during winter. The Danes 
are given to intemperance m drinking and convivial entertainments, 
eo iS»L a drunken Dane is proverbial. 

The Danes are fond of dancing to the music of the violin. Bands 
of itinerant .Germans supply them with all sorts of harmonies. The 
^reat people in ^ML countries have now nearly the same customs : to 
the common and middling people we must look for a national cha- 
racter. The Danes are not the most cleanly in itheir persons and 
houses, which is owing as well to the use of their stoves as to their 
poverty. The cold of winter makes them exclude the fresh air as ' 
much as possible from their apartments ; and what appears ridicu- ' 
lous to strangers, many of themi even during their hot summers, wear 
great coats, or other Uiick garments. Bo£ Swedes and Norwegians 
have tlie same customs, notwithstanding the latter afiect, in some in- 
stances, to set the cold at defiance. 

The Danish houses are generally built of timber : their flat islands 
lAve few rocks, and it is only their cities which have any consider- 
•i»Le proportion of brick houses : 'each house has a kind of piazza be- 
fore it, where the family often sit in summer, and the landlord smokes 
his pipe. 

Magnificent churches were formerly erected in Copenhagen, 
though the houses of the inhabitants frequently wanted their roofs. 
Since, however, ^e great fire which happened m the year 1 794, little 
regard has been paid to the rebuilding of the places of worship. 
The bombaidment by the British, in 1(K)7, is not likely to animate 
the Danes with more zeal in the renewal of those buildings which 
were devoted to religious uses. 

In Denmark they travel in a vehicle, something between an English 
coach and cart, drawn by four little horses, wliich may be made to 
run at the rate of about five miles an hour. 

Climate. 
In Denmark the year should be divided into two parts, viz. wmter 
and summer, rather than into four. In the northern provinces the 
"wtBters are so severe, that the inhabitants often pass arms of tlie sea 
in sledges upon the ice. But during the months of June, July, and 
Angust, the heat is much more intense than in England, an^ venr 
sultry in the nights : and the inhabitants are troubled wiUi myriacn 
of flies. 
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NORWAY. 

Norway is bounded W. and N« by the Atlantic ooeaa; E^ by 
Russia and Sw<^en ; and S. by the Svager- Back. It extends ftova 
the Naze in laL 58*» N. to the North cape \A lat. 71<* J I N. The 
number of square miles is estimated at 16 1 ,000. Population 930»OOO 
Population on a square mile, 6. 

Different Clcutet in Norway, 

The Norweg^ns beiuj^ the same race with the Danes, speak the 
same languag^e with a mixture (^ provincial expressions. The in- 
habitants of the eastern cqpfines bordering^ on Sweden, nataraUy 
blend with their own lan^ia^e many Swedish words and phrases^ and 
tJie g'enerial absent and cadence through the whole country are more 
analogous to the Swedish than to the l)aniBh pronunciation. 

The Noi^egians d.re hig'hly esteemed for their bravery, and, like 
(lie Swiss mountaineers, are exceedingly attached to their country. 
The horses which supply the cavalry are small, but strong*, active, 
Bod hardy. 

They are so illiterate, that in the whole of Norway there is not 
one single bookseller's shop,"' The Norwe^an farmers hare ino 
^reat stock of cattle, because they do not cultivate land sufficient to 
raise hay to support them during the winter, which is of seven or 
6ight months duration. In the summer, pasturage is very abundant ; 
but if their stock of cattle is large, they are obliged either to kill 
tbem on Ihe ajpproach of winter, or to take them to market. The 
Ifreatest part or the country round the principal towns belongfs to the 
inhabitants of these towns, who consume a considerable portion of 
their productions. Farther in the country, the peasant chooses rather 
to employ himself in felling trees, which he sells to the sawing-miUs, 
than to be at the trouble of cultivating the ground, and thus to pro> 
cure a subsistence. » 

The Norwegian peasants possess much spirit and fire in their man> 
ner: they are frank, open, and undaunted, yet not insolent; never 
fawning to their superiors, yet paying proper respect to those above 
them. Their principal mode of salutation is by offering the hand ; 
and when any thing is given or paid to them, the peasants, instead of 
returning thanks by words or by a bow, shake the hands of the donor, 
with frankness and great cordiality. They are well clothed, and ap- 
pear to possess more of the comforts and conveniences of life than 
the same class of people in almost any country, excepting, perhaps, 
those of some parts of Switzerland. 

The common food of the peasant is milk, cheese, dried or salt fish* 
and sometimes, though but rarely, flesh or dried meat, oat bread, 
called ^/kidbrod, baked in small cakes about the size and thicknei^s of 
a pancake, which is made twici ^ year. The peasants also, in times 
of scarcity, mix the bark of trebv, usually that of the fir-tree, with 
their oatmeal. As a luxury the peasants eat tlie flesh of the shark. 



* It is affirmed by respectable authority (Eamburgh Encyclopedia,^ 
that all the common people can read and write ; that tlie farmers reaA 
the Gazettes, and converse freely on politics ; in tyhort, that the Nor 
wegians are among the most intelligent people in Europe. P 
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or lliin slices of meat sprinkled with salt, and dried in the wind, in 
the same maBner as dabs, flpunders, whitings, &c. are dried by the 
sea side : also a soup made like hasty-pudding, of oatmeal or barley • 
meal, and in order to render it more palatable, they put in a picktid 
herring or salted mackarel. 

The fhneral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain testiges 0f 
former paganism. They pla^ on the violin at the head of the eoffin, 
and While the corpse is carried to the church, which is often in a 
boat. In seyeral districts they ask the dead person why he died ? 
whether his i^e and neighbours were kind to him ? imploring at the 
same time forgiyenesi^ if they had at an)r time injured or mended 
him. 

Of the Climate^ 8fc» of Norway • 

The climate and Sitmosphere of Norwajjr are various in different 
parts of the kingdom. At Bergen the winter is so Aiodel^te, that 
the seas are always open.' In the eastern parts, the cold is uncom- 
monly severe, and. the coitntry is covered with snow. But in summer 
the heaX is excessive, partly owing to the high mountains, which re- 
flect the sun-beams, and partly to the great length of* the days. 
Hence vegetation is astonishingly quick ; barley is sown and reaped 
in the space of six or eight weeKs, and other groin and vegetaoles 
are equally rapid in their progress. 

Dofrefield is the highest mountain among the high mountains of 
Nor^ajr : the river Drivane, which winds sdong the side of it in a 
serpentine course, is met nine times by those whd travel the winter 
road to the other side of the chain. For the convenience of resting 
and refreshing', there are houses maintained on these mountains at 
the public expense, which are furnished with fire, light, and kltehen 
utensils. Nothing can be more dreary than these tremendous 
scenes, covered with eternal snow, where neither tree nor tiving 
creature is to be seen, but here and there a solitary rein-deer, and a 
few wandering' Laplanders. 

Norway abounds in small hares, which in the winter etislhge their 
colour from brown to white. Bears ar^ found in every part of this 
conritnr, btit they principally inhabit Uje district of Bergen and 
Urontneiih. "Whale. a she-bear is suckling her young, it is danger- 
ous td meet her in the fields ; but at Mher times she wUl not injure 
but raiher fly frohi tli^ human species. A Nol*Wegian bear once took 
the h'berty of setting' himself in a ferryinan's bpkt, and sat with great 
tompoisure tiU his pdhdu'^r kinded him at ^ distant shcre. 

There are woods in all the Danish isles, and forests in Jutland. 
The Norwegian iQoiintaihs are generally clothed with pines and firs; 
and almost the whole country may be regarded as a forest, which 
^pplies all Europe with masts, other large timber, and deals for 
nooring and other tlsefnl purposes. 

In Noi:way, from the multitude of springs that issue from its lo% 
ttiountains, and the vast masses of snow accumulated on their sum- 
mits, which gently dissolve in isummer, are formed many lakes, in 
some of which are floating islands, and a considerable number of 
rivers, the largest of which is the Glommen or Glamer; but none of 
them are navigable far up the country, tlie passage being every 
where interrupted by rocks, and in some places by dreadful cataracts, 
m which the stream precipitates itself from the height of forty, fifty, 
and even a hundred fathoms. The bridges jver these rivers are not 
walled^ but formed of timber cases filled with stones, whkh «er«e iim 
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the piers on w'nich the wood-work » laid. The largest bridge of this 
ktna lias forty-three stone cases, and is a hundred paces in length. 
In those places where the narrowness and rapidity of the current will 
not admit of sinking such cases, thick masts arc laid on each side, of 
the shores, with the largest end fastened to the rocks ; one mast be- 
ing thus laid in the water, another is placed upon it, reaching a fathom 
beyond it, and then a third or fourth in like manner, to the middle of 
tli3 stream, where it is joined by other connected masts from the op- 
posite side. Thus in passing oyer the bridge, especially in the middle, 
it seems to swing, which, to those who are not used to such contri- 
vances, appears extremely dangerous; so that, filled with terror, 
passengers alight from their horses, and lead them oyer. 

Of the P^orf-ex <f Maelstroam, 

The dreadful yortex or whirlpool of Maelstrooro, or Moskoestrootn, 
is the most remarkable of the natural curiosities of Norway. It is 
caused by a furious current which runs among the Loffoden isles, 
particularly between the island of Moskoe, and the point of Moskoe- 
nas, where its yiolence is greatest, flowing, contrary to the motion 
of the tide, in a kind of circular stream. Twice in twenty-four 
hours, at the turn of ebb and tide, the current ceases, and the water 
is calm during almost an hour ; after which it gradually increases, 
till it becomes tremendous, and roars with a noise unequalled by the 
loudest cataracts. It is heard at the distance of many leagues, and 
forms a yortex of ^reat extent and depth, so yiolent, that if a ship 
comes near it, it is immediately drawn irresistibly into the whirl, and 
there disappears, being absorbed and carried down to the bottom in 
a moment, where it is dashed to pieces against the rocks ; and when 
the water becomes again still, rises in scattered fragments, scarcely 
to be known for the parts of a ship. In the time of its greatest yio- 
lence the danger of its influence is said to extend to the distaince of 
eight, or even twelve, English miles from its centre. Whales, and 
other animals which happen to be caught by this dreadful whirlpool, 
are said to show themselves sensible of their approaching destruction 
by their hideoua bellowing, and desperate, but ineffectual struggles 
to escape. 



GREENLAND. 

Greenland is in the north-eastern part of North America, having 
Davis's straits on tiie west, and the ocean on the east. How iar it 
extends norUi has never been ascertained. Towards the soufh, it 
terminates in a point, called Cape Farewell. The whole population 
of Greenland is about 14,000, and is confined to the sea-coast. The 
Danes and Norwegians have settlements along the coast, which con- 
tain in all about 6000 or 7000 souls. The number of natives, 60 or 
70 years ago, was estimated at 20,000. It does not qow, probably, 
exceed 7000. 

Pertons of the Oreenltmdera. 

It boB been a common remark, that men and otlier animals be- 
come smaller and smaller, in proportion to their vicinity to Die 
noles: and ^ inbabitBnts of Greenland, bemg remarkably shorty 
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ttte freqtiently mentioned in support of this, few of them being' ^ve 
feet in height. They have the appearance of imbecility, yet they 
are well shaped, and hare limbs very proportionable to their size. 
Their fsices are broad and flat, their eyes, nose, and mouth, common- 
ly small, and the under lip i!8 somewhat thicker than the Uppef . 

The colotir of their boaies is a dark ^rky, but that of tne fiice is 
an olive colour ; they have coal-black, straight, long hair on Uieir 
heads, but their beams they constantly root out. They seem formed' 
to carry great bu[rdenjs, to' which they are inured from their earlier 
years ; they acre exceedingly nimble with th<eir feet, and dexterous 
in the use of theit hands ; they manage with considerable skill their 
kaiaks, or canoes, in the most furious Waves, and are said to be able 
to carry burdens nearly double the weight of what an European can 
lift, in the summer they sleep only five or six hours in the twenty- 
fotir, and in winter about ei^ht. W herf they rise in the morning they 
are thoughtftil, and even dejected, at the prospect of the labotnrs and 
dangers of the ensuing day; but when their ladiours ate finished they 
are cheerful and happy. 

At the winter solstice, that is, about the 21st or 22d of December, 
the Greenlanders keep a great festival, called the sun-feast, to rejoice 
at the prospect of the returning sun, and consequently the renew^ 
of gooa hunting and fishing. On this occasion they assemble all over 
the country £n large parties, and treat each othe*^ with the best fare 
they possess. The only musical instrument t^^ have is the drum', 
Id the sound of which they dance, while some Grreenlander accom- 
panies the music and dancin? with a song or ode in honotir of seal- 
catching, or such kind of exploits ; he extols the noble deeds of their 
ancestors, and expresses great joy at the approacning season* The 
singer knows how to express the passions with peculiarly soft or airi 
mated turns of the drum and motions of his body.- They afterwards 
make parties to play at foot-ball and other athletic exercises. They 
even decide their quarrels by singing and dancing", and this is called 
a singing combat. It is conducted in an encircled theatre appointed 
for the purpose, and he who maintains the I^t word wins the pro- 
cess ; the spectators constitute a jury, and bestow the laurel ; suter 
which the combatants become the best friends. 

The Creenlanders believe in the immortality of the soul, and that 
as soon as a person dies he goes to the Isuid of spirits, and there en- 
joys the fehcity of hunting from age to age, while the body remains 
Denind, and moulders in tiie dust. 

Dress, Jffdbiiaiions, and Poodt, 

The Greenlanders' dress consists principally of t^e sk|ns of tbe 
rein-deer, seals, and birds. Their outer gairtnent reaches about 
balf down the thigh, and is sewed fast orrt all sides like a wagpner'» 
feoek, but not so l<mg or so loose ; at the top of this is fasten^ a cap 
or hood, which they can dratw' over their heads as a defence against 
the wet and' cold. These gaoments are sewed together wim the' 
sinews of rein-deer or whales, split so thin and small, that they are' 
adapted to the finest sfeet needles, and with these they execute their' 
work with s^trprismg neatness and ingenuity. ^ 

The s&ms of fowls, tirith the feathers inwards, are made into shurts ^ 
t^ese, however; are sbmetiines manufactured of the s|:ins ef the rein- 
deer. Over the shirt is amother garment, of very fine-haired rein^ 
dieer skins, which are now so scarce in Greenland, that none but thcP 
W€»dfthy cain appear in them. Seal-skins are. substituted in their phM^ 

% 
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the it)ug>h side is turned outwards, and the borders and seams kib 
ornamented with some narrow stripes of red leather and white dog*- 
skin. Seal skins are also manufactured, by different methods, into 
drawers, stockings, and shoes ; but among the richer sort, woollen 
stockings, trowscrs, and caps, are worn in their stead. When they 
travel by sea, a great coat, made of a black smooth seal's hide, ren 
dered water-proof, covers the rest of their dress. 

The women's clothes differ from the inen's in several particulars ; 
their jackets have liigh shoulders, and a hood still higher ; they are 
not cut all round even at the bottom, like the men's, but form, both 
behind and before, a long flap, the pointed extreinity of which reaches 
a little below the knee, and it is bordered with red cloth. The boots 
and shoes of the women are made of white leaLther, the seams of which 
are sewed and figured very neatly; 

Mothers and nurses put on a gsirmexit wide enough in the back to 
hold the child, which is placed in it quite naked ; it is accommodated 
with no other sWaddling clothes or cradle ; and it is kept from falling 
through, by ineans of a girdle fastened about the mother's waist; 
Their common dress abounds with filth and vermin, but they keep 
their holyday garments exceedingly neat. 

In winter the Greenlauders live in houses^ and in siunmer in tents; 
tKe former are four yards in breadth,. and from eight to twenty-four 
yards in length, according to the number of persons who are to liv6 
in them, and they are made of a height just sufficient for a person td 
stand erect. They are generally biiilt on soine elevated place, in 
brder that the melted snow may run off the better. 

The.Greenlander never builds far froin the sea, because from ll 
he derives his whole siibsistence : and the entrance to his house is 
also towards the sea-side. The houses hate neither door nor chim- 
ney ; the. purpose of bbtii is supplied by a vaulted passage made of 
stone and earth, five or six yards long, entering through the middle 
of the house ; but. it is made so low, that it is necessary to creep ra- 
ther than walk into the houses. This, long passage, thus constructed^ 
b well calculated to keep off the wind and cold, and let out the dense 
air. The. walls are hung on the inside with old worn tent and boat- 
skins, with which also the roof is covered on ll e outside. 
., From the middle of the house to the wall extending its whole 
length, there is a raised floor a ibot high, made f boards, and cover- 
ed with skins, which is divided into several apa "tments, resembling 
(lorse-stalls, by skins, reaching from the posts that support the roof 
to the wall. Each family has such a separate stall, and the number 
of families occupying one such house are from three to ten. On 
these floors they sleep upon skins* and "sit upon them all the day long 
the men in front, with their legs hanging down, and the women cross- 
leg|^ed behind. The women cook and. sew, khd the men prepare 
their tackle and tools for hunting and fishing. . 

On Uie front wall of the house are several windows, made of tile 
jentrttus of. the seal, dressed and sewed so neatly, that they serve ak 
fL defence against the wind and snow, and at the same time admit the 
light ; on a bench under these windows strangers 'sit and sleep. To 
Wery femily there is ^ fire-place, and one or more lamps of the train- 
bil made from seals ; by Vneans of these the houses are kept wanjl 
with. a steady ,tempei*ature, and by these they dress their iheat, which 
Wiiefly consists of the flesh of seatf. , "On the outside of the rnahsion- 
Kicuse they have little store-houses, in, which they lay lip their stocfc 
*6( fish, flesh, oil, tmd dry henings; Whatever they catcrh in Wm* 
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per is preserved under the snow, and their oil is |cept in leathern 
pouches made of seal-skin. Close by their store-houses, they lay 
up their boats on some raised posts bottom upwards, under whicn 
ihey han^ their hunting and fishing tackle, and skins. From a 
review of these particulars an European, who had been long and in- 
timately acquainted with the habits and manners of the Greenland- 
ers, was led to the following* reflection : " We are," says he, " at a 
loss which to admire most, their excellently-contrived housekeeping, 
which is comprised within the smallest circle ; their content and sa^ 
.tisfaction in poverty, in the midst of which they imagine that they are 
richer than we ; or finally, tlieir apparent order and stillness in such 
& narrow and crowded space." 

About April they move out of their houses with great joy, and 
spend the summer m tents, which are formed by means of long poles 
covered with skins ; these are wrought with surprising neatness, and 
the entrails of the seal serve for doors, which are so manu&ctured as 
at once to admit the light, and defend them from the cold air. So 
icareful are they of preserving neatness and order in their tents, that 
they boil their victuals in the open air. The mistress of the &mily 
lays up her furniture in a comer of the tent, over which she hangs a 
white leathern curtain, wrought by the needle with a variety of 
figures. On this curtain she ^tens her looking-glass, pin-cusmon, 
and ribands. To each family there is a separate tent ; though they 
jpometimes admit their relations, or a poor family or two ; so tbat fre* 
.quently twenty people reside in the same tej;it. 

Cff their Implements, Boats, ^c. 

The methods and implements made u«e of by the GreenlandeTS, 
lor procuring their maintenance, arie extremely simple, but in their 
liands, well adapted to the purpose. In former times they made use 
of bows, two yards in length, for larid-game, but these have long since 
Ipven way to fowling-pieces. For sea-game, five sorts of instruments 
are principally used. 1. Tlie harpoon-dart with a bladder. 2. The 
great lance, which is about two yards long. 3. The little lance ; 
tiiese three weapons are used in tbe capture of seals. 4. The missile 
dart, a foot and a half in length ; and 5. The hunting dart, two yards 
lonp^, chiefly used for the purpose of catching seals. 

The Greenlanders have two kinds of boats, conveniently adapted 
for procuring their sustenance. The first is the great, or women's 
'boat, called tiie umiak; it is from twelve to eighteen yards long, four 
or ^ye feet wide, and about feree deep ; it is constructed with slender 
laths, fastened together with whalebone, and covered over with tan- 
ned seal-skins. These boats are commonly rowed by four women, 
.and steered by a fifth. Never, but in cases of great emergency, do 
the men afford any assistance in navigating tliese boats. 

The kaiak, or httle men^s boat, is six yards long, sharp at head and 
.stem, like a weaver's shuttle, scarcely eighteen inches broad, jand 
about a foot deep : the construction of this boat is very similar to 
-that of the umiak ; only that the top is covered with i^ins. In the 
middle of the upper covering there is a round hole, with a rim, ci 
.wood or bone, into which the Greenlander slips with his feet ; the rim 
reaching just above his hips, he tucks the under part of his great 
coat so tipi-ht round the rim, that the water cannot in any place pene- 
trate. On the side of the kaiak lies his harpoon, and in the front 
jiis line, rolled up on a little round raised seat made for it, and be- 
^iiod him is his seal-skin bladder. He holds his oar. in the middle, with 
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both hands, and strikes the water on each side very quick, and •■ 
regularly as if he were beating time. Thus equipped^ he is pref ured 
fi)r fishing or travelling. 

In these kaiaks the Greenlanders row so swiftly, that if a letter re* 
quires expedition, they will make a voyage six^ or seventy miles in 
a day : they feacr no storm, and pass on regardless of the most bois* 
terous billows, because they can dart over them with the ereatest 
ease, and if a whole wave should overwhelm them, vet uiey are 
quickly seen swimming again upon the surface, if they are even 
overset, they are able, while they lie with their heads downwarda 
under water, by giving themselves a certain swing with tiieir oars, 
to mount ag^aiu into their proper position. But if they have tlie mis* 
fortun0 to ibse their oar, tney are almost sure of being lost, in which 
case thev contrive to bmd memselves to their kaiaky in order that 
tiieir body may be found and buried. 

The gecU is of the utmost impbrtance to the Greenlanders : the 
flesh supplies them with substantial food; the fat furnishes oil for 
lamp-light and kitchen-fire, and is used as sauce for their fish. The 
oil is bartered also with the factor for all kinds of necessaries. With 
the fibres of the sinews of the seal, the Greenlanders can sew better 
than with thread or silk. Of the entrails they make their windows, 
shirts, and the bladders which they use with their harpoons. Even 
the bipod, when boiled with other ingredients, is eaten as soup. For* 
merly, for want of iron, the bones of the seal were manufactured into 
all sorts of instruments and working took ; and the skins are now 
used for clothing, for covering their bojsits and tents, and for many 
other purposes* 

Of the Manners and Habits of the Greenlanders, 

According to outward appearance, the lives of the Greenlanders 
are regulated, in general, by the strict principles of propriety and 
decoriim ; notiiing unbecoming is to be neard or seen m their words 
and actions. Single women very rarely have illegitimate children ; 
but it sometimes happens to a divorced wife or a young widow, who, 
though held in great contempt for the looseness of her morals, fre- 
quently makes a fortune by selling her children to those persons who 
have none of their own. 

A man does not marry till he is about twentj years of age, when 
he chooses a woman not much younger than hunself, with whom he 
expects no dowry but her clothes, knife, lamp, and sometimes a stone 
boiler : to her skill in housewifery and sewing, he pays a principal 
regard; and the women, on the other hand, esteem individuals 
of the opposite sex in proportion as they excel in hunting and 
fishing. 

Polygumy, though by no means common among the Greenlanders, 
is not altogether unknown ; and so far from its being considered a 
disgraceful thing for a man to have a plurality of wives, he is respected 
for his industry, by which he is enabled to maintain them : but to be 
without children, is deemed a matter of great reproach, and therefore, 
in such cases, the matrimonifil contract is easily broken, for the man 
has only to leave the house in anger, and not return again for several 
days ; and the wife, understanding his meaning, packs up her clothes, 
and removes to her own friends. 

The Greenland women show great affection for tlieir offspring, and 
carry tliem wherever they go, suckling them till they are three or 
Cbur years old, as the country affords no food proper for tender in 
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fants. Children are brought up without seyerity; they itand in 
need of no chastisenieot, tor they run about as quietly as lambs, and 
fall into few extravagancies ; the nearer they arriye to years of un- 
derstanding, and the more employment they are engaged in, the more 
tractable &ey are. Instances of ingratitude from grown-up children 
towards their aged and helpless parents, are very rarely to be met 
with. 

As soon as the boy can make use of his hands and feet, his fetfaer 
famishes him with a little bow and arrow, and exercises him in shoot- 
ing at a target, in throwing stones at a mark by the sea-side, or else 
he g^ves him a knife to carve play^things, by which be becomes fit 
for the future business of life. 

Towards his tenth year the father provides him with a fcaiak to 
practise rowing, oversetting, and rising again, fishing, ai^ fowling. 
When he is fifteen he must go out with his father to catch seals, 
and the first he takes is consecrated to the purposes of festivity for the 
family and neighbours. During the repast the young chAmpion re- 
lates his achievement, and in what manner he performed it ; from lliis 
day the females beg^ to think of finding him a bride. But the 
youth who is unable to catch seals is held m the greatest contempt, 
and is obliged to subsist on woman's diet At Sie age of twenty 
years he must make his own kaiak and tools, and fiilly equip himseH 
for his profession ; soon after this he marries, and dweUs witn his pa- 
rents as long as tiiey live, his mother always retaining the manage 
inent of tibe house 

Qfihe Ice Ulerndsy and CUmate. 

Ice Islands is a name given by sailors to a great quantity of ic« 
collected into one hu^e mass, and floating about upon the seas near 
or within the polar circles. Many of these are to be met with on 
llie coasts of Spitzbergea, to the great danger of the shipping em- 
ployed in the Crreenland fishery. In the midst of these tremendous 
masses, navigators have been arrested in their career, and fonsen to 
death. 

The forms assumed by the ice in this chilling climate, are extreme* 
ly pleasing to &e most incurious eye. The surface of that which is 
congealed from the sea-water is flat and even hard, opaque, regem» 
bling white sug^, and incapable of being slid on. The greater .pie- 
ces or fields, are many leagues in len^m : the lesser are caHed the 
meadows of the sea!&, on which, at times, those animals -^lic by 
4inndred8. The motion of the lesser pieces is as rapid as the currents : 
the greater, which are sometimes two hundred 4eagues 4ong, and 
sixty or eighty broad, move slowly and majesticafly. The approxi- 
mation of two great fields produces a moift singrnlar phenomenon : 
&ej force smafier pieces out of the water, and iadd them to their 
own sur&ce, till at lengtibi the whdle forms an aggregate of tremend- 
ous height. l%ey float in the sea like so many rugged mountains, 
and are sometimes ^re or six :hundred yards mick) the for greater 
part of which is concealed beneath the water. Those which remain 
tn this frozen dtimate receive continual growth; others are gradu- 
ally wafted into southern latitudes, and melt by degrees by the heat 
cf the Sim, till they waste away, and disappear in me boundless ele- 
ment. 

The collision of the ^eal fields of ice in high latitudes, is often 
attended with a noise, that for a time takes away the sense of hearing 
any thing else ; and diat of the lesser ^ with a grinding of unspeaka- 

2* 
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ble horror. The water which dashes against the mountainous ice, 
freezes into an' infinite yariety of fonns, and gives the voyager ideal 
towns, streets, churches, steeples, and every shape which imagination 
can paint. 

Besides the fields of ice, there are icebergs,^ or large bodies of ice, 
that fill the vallies between the high mountains in northern latitudes. 
Among the most remarkable are those near the coast of Spitzberren 
They are seven in number, at considerable distances finim each other . 
each fills the vallies for tracts unknown, in a region totally inacces 
sible in the internal parts. The last exhibits a front three hundred 
feet hi^h, emulating the emerald in colour ; ca^taracts of melted snow 
precipitate down various parts, and black spirine' mountains, streak 
ed with white, bound the sides, and nse crag above cr^, as far as 
the eve can reach in the back-ground. At times, immense fragments 
breas off, and tumble into the water with a most alarming crash. 
Similar icebergs are frequent in all the arctic regions, and they often 
have sing^ar and majestic forms, Masses have been assummg the 
shape of a Gothic church, with arched windows and doors, and all 
the rich drapery of that style, composed, apparently, of crystal, of 
the richest sapphirine blue ; tables with one or more feet ; mimense 
nat^roofed temples, like those of Luxor on the Nile, supported by 
round transparent columns of cerulean hue, float by the astonished 
spectator. 

In the more northerly parts, the sun never sets for several weeks 
togpether, during the montns of June and July ; which is of great ad- 
vantage to the inhabitants, who, in their short summer, can shoot and 
fish at all hours ; and also to the sailors, who would oUierwise run a 
great faajsard firom the floating ice. 

The sun never rises there for the same length of time in the depth 
of winter, during which period there is a mc^erate twilight, arising 
from the reflection of the sun's rays on the tops of the hills. Besides, 
the nights here are never so dark as they are m more southerly coun- 
trijes ; for, Ist, the ice and snow wi& which the earth is covered, re- 
flect all the light which proceeds from the moon and stars ; 2d, at this 
season the moon never descends below the horizon for several days 
together; and 3d, the northern lights are much more powerAil and 
brilliant there than they ar# in our climates. 



ICELAND, s 

Iceland, a large island in the northern Atlantic ocean belonging to 
Denmark, is situated between 63° and 67° N. latitude, and between 
12° and 25° W. longitude. Its length from east to west is about 280 
miles, its mean breadth from north to south 210, and its superficial 
contents may be estimated at 40,000 square miles. The population 
IS estimated at 48,000. 

Perion4 and Jifanners tftke Icekmden. 

The Icelanders differ much in their persons from those who have 
already been described ; they are middle-sized, and well made, 
though not very strong. Both men and women make a disagreeable 
Appearance, and have swarthy complexions. The men wear no 
beards, though some families on the north side of the island still have 
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theob About half a centun ago, two brothers diriding between 
theinaeiyes, the iuhentance left by their fathers, the one gaye his 
brother four rix<doUars for the exclusive right of wearing a beard ; 
which rig^t, in their family, was the sole prerogative of their late 
&ther. 

The Icelanders are an honest, well-intentioued peoule, moderately 
industrious, faithful, and oblig^g. Theft is seldom neard of among 
tbenu Though their poverty prevent them from performing many 
acts of benevolence, vet they are much inchned to.hospitali^ ; and 
exercise it as far as they are able* They cheerfully give awa^ the 
little they have to spare, and express the utmost joy and satisfac- 
tion, if the receiver be pleased with the gift When they wish to 
appear particularly affectionate, they kiss one another ; tlus they do 
to the husband and wife, the mother and daughter. They have an 
inexpressible attachment for their own country, and are no where 
else so happy. 

Dresi and HabiteUions of the Icelanders, 

Ths Icelanders of modern times have made very few alterationf 
IB their dress. It is neither elegant nor ornamental; but neat 
cleanly, and suited' to the climate. The men wear a linen shirt next 
to the skin, with a short jacket, and wide pair of trowsers over it* 
When they travel they wear another short coat. The whole is made 
of black cloth ; only the inhabitants of the north wear white clothes. 
On the head they wear a large three-cornered hat, and on their feet 
worsted stockings and Icelandic shoes. 

The women are likewise dressed in black : they wear a bodice 
oyer their shifts, which are sewed up at the bosom ; and over this a 
jacket laced before, with long narrow sleeves reaching down to tlie 
wrists. In the opening on the side of the sleeve they have chased 
buttons, with a puite fixed to each, on which the bridegroom, when 
he buys them, in order to present to his bride, takes care to have his 
name and her's engnravea. At the top of the jacket a little black 
collar is fixed, of about three inches broad, made of velvet or silk, 
and frequently trimmed with gold cord. The petticoat reaches to 
the ancles, and at the top of th& is a girdle of silver, or some other 
metal, to which they fasten the apron, which is also ornamented with 
chased buttons. They have also an upper dress, which is wider and 
■horter, adorned with racingfs which loos like velvet, but are manii 
&ctured by the Icelandic women. On their fingers they wear many 
gold, silver, or -brass rinffs. The head-dress serves more for warmth 
than ornament ; this, g^ns are not allowed to put on before they are 
marriageable. 

At tbdr wedding they are adorned in a very particular manner : 
the bride wears close to her face, round her head-dress, a crown of 
nlyer gilt. She has two chains round her neck, one of which hangs 
down very low before, and the other rests on her shoulders. Besides 
these she has a smaller chain on the neck, from which a heart gene- 
rally hang^ that may be opened to receive balsam or some other kind 
of perfume. 

The houses of the Icelanders are different in different parts of the 
country ; those on the north side of the island make a tolerable ap- 
pearance ; but in the other parts, the inhabitants live mostly in butt 
or caverns hewn out of the rock. 

The Iceland beds are of eider down. To a stranger, says Sir G. S. 
Mackenzie, crawling under a huge feather bed seems rather alarm- 
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inff. But though very bulky, the down of the eider duck is rerf 
light ; aod a b^ which swells to the thickness of two or three feet^ 
weighs no more than four or ^ve pounds* At first, the sensations 
proauced by this light covering were very agreeable ; but the down 
oeing one of the very worst conductors of heat, the accumulation 
soon became oppressive ; and at length, we were under the necessilj 
of getting rid of the upper bed, to escape the proofs of the ^^ood quab- 
ties of the eider down, which we now experienced to an mtolerable 
degree. 

Of the Climate of Iceland, 

In winter the cold is not very severe, the thermcHneter being 
rarely more than eight or ten degrees below the fireezii^ point. The 
greatest cold is in January, February, aod March* m April and 
May the easterly winds are very piercing, and of long continuance; 
and they frequently weaken and injure the cattle, so as to prove fatal 
to them. The heat of summer is subject to great variations : at the 
end of June, the thermometer has, in the day, been 70°, and at night 
below the freezing point. It is said that the slightest change in the 
wind is sufficient to produce a variation in the neat. Between the 
highest and lowest altitudes of the barometer, there are never two 
inches. It rarely thunders, and never scarcely but in the winter 
season. Scarcely a night passes without an anrora borealis, of in 
numerable colours, which make a most brilliant appearance. 

The Sulphur Jifotmtain, 

At the foot of the mountain is a small bank coonposed chiefly of 
white clay, and some sulphur, from all parts of which steam issues. 
Ascending it, says Sir G. S. Mackenzie, we gt)t upon a ridge imme* 
diately above a deep hollow, from which a profusion of vapour arose, 
and heard a confused noise of boiling and splashing, joined to the 
roaring of steam escaping from narrow crevices in the rock. This 
hollow, together with the whole side of the mountain opposite, as fat 
up as we could see, was covered with sulphur and clay, chiefly <rf a 
white or yellowish colour. Walking over this soft and steaming sur- 
face we round to be very hazardous;- and we were frequently very 
uneasy when the vapour concealed us from each other. The day, 
however, being dry and warm^ the surface was not so slippery as to 
occasion much risk of our falling. The chance of the crust of sul- 
phur breaking, or the clay sinking with us, was great ; and w« 
were several times in danger of being much scalded. Mr. Bright 
ran at one time great hazaid, and suffered considerable pain from 
accidentally plunging one of his legs into the bot clay. From what- 
ever spot me sulphur is removed steam instantly escapes; and in 
many places, the sulphur was so hot that we could scaroely handle it. 
From the smell we perceived that the steam was mixed with a small 
quantity of sulphurated dydrogen gas. When the thermometer was 
sunk a few inches into the clay, it rose'generally to within a fewd^ 
^ppees of the boiling point. By stepping cautiously, and avoiding 
every little hole from which steam issu^, we soon discovered how 
fiir we might venture. Our good fortune however ought not to tempt 
any person to examine this wonderful place without being provided 
with two boards, with which every part of the banks may be traversed 
in perfect safety. At the bottom of this hollow, we found a caul- 
dron of boiling mud, about fifteen feet in diameter, similar to that on 
Ibe top of the mountain, which we had seen the evening b<>fore; but 
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^118 boiled wi^th much more vehemence. We went within a few 
yards of it, the wind happening^ to be remarkably fayourable for 
yiewin^ every part of this singular scene. The mud was in constant 
a^ation, and often thrown up to tiie height of six or eight fieet. Near 
tms spot was an irregular space, filled with water boiling briskly. 
At the foot of the hill, in a hollow formed by a bank of clay and sul- 
phur, steam rushed with great force and noise, from among the loose 
fragments of rock.*' 

It is quite beyond our power to offer such a description of this ex- 
traordinary place, as to convey adequate ideas of its wonders or its 
terrors. The sensations of a person, even of firm nerves, standing 
oB a support wluch feebly sustains him, over an abyss where, literally, 
fire and brimstone are in dreadful and incessant action ; having be- 
fore his eyes tremendous proofs of what is going on beneath him ; en- 
veloped in thick vapours ; his ears stunned with thundering noises ; 
must be experienced before they can be understood. 

Hot Springs at ReUcholL 

The hot springs in the valley of Reikholt, or Reikiadal, tiiough 
not the most magnificent, are perhaps the most curious among the 
numerous phenomena of this sort that are found in Iceland. Some 
of them, indeed, excite a greater degree of interest than the Geyser, 
though they possess none of the terrible grandeur of that celebrated 
fountain, and are 'well calculated to exercise the ingenuity of natu- 
ral philosophers. On entering the valley, we saw numerous co- 
lumns of vapour ascending from different parts of it The first 
springs we visited, issued from a number of apertures in a sort of 
platform of rock, covered by a thin coating of calcareous incrusta- 
tions. We could not procure any good specimens ; but from those 
we broke off, the rock appeared to be green stone. From several 
of the apertures the water rose with great force, and was thrown two 
or three feet into the air. On plunging the thermometer into such 
of them as we could approach with safety, we found that it stood at 
212°. 

A little farther up the valley, there is a rock in the middle of the 
river, about ten feet high, twelve yards long, and six or eight feet in 
breadth. From the highest part of this rock, a jet of boiling water 
proceeded with violence. The "water was dashed to the height of 
several feet. Near the middle, and not more than two feet from the 
eA^e of the rock, there is a hole about two feet in diameter, full of 
water, boiling strongly. There is a third hole near the other end of 
the rock, in which water also boils briskly. At the time we saw 
these springs, there happened to be less water in the river than usual, 
and a bank of gravel was left dry a little higher up tlian the rock 
From this bank a considerable quiLutity of boiling water issued.. 

4 

Hot Springs at Tunga-Hver 

About a mile farther down, at the foot of the valley, is the Tungar 
hver, an assemblage of springs the most extraordinary perhaps in Uie 
whole world. A rock {wacke) rises from the b(^, tibout twenty feet, 
and is about fifty yards m length, the breadth not being considerable. 
This seems formerly to have been a hillock, one side of which re* 
mains covered with grass, while the other has been worn away, or 
perhaps destroyed at the time when the hot water burst forth. Along 
tb^ face of tb^ rock are ranged no fewer than sixteen springs, all m 
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Chem boiling funousry, and some of them throwing' tiie water to 8|. 
considerable height. One of them, however, deserves particular 
potice. On approaching this place, we observed a hi^h jet of water, 
pear one extremity of the rocK. Suddenly this jet disappeared, ana 
another thicker, but not so high, rose within a very short distance of 
it. At first we supposed that a piece of the rock had g^ven way, and 
that the water had at that moment found a more convenient passa^. 
Having left our horses, we went directly to the place where this had 
apparently happened ; but we had scarcely reached the spot, when 
this new jet disappeared, and the one we had seen before was renew- 
ed. We observed that there were two irreg'uiar holes in the rock, 
within a yard of each other ; and while from one a jet proceeded to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, the other was full of boilinflr 
water. We had scarcely made this observation, when the first j^ 
began to subside, and the water in the other hqle to rise ; and as soon 
as the first had entirely sunk down, the other attained its gpreatest 
height, which was about five feet. In this extraordinary manner^ 
these two jets played alternately. The smallest and highest jet con- 
tinued about four minutes and a half, and the other about three mir 
nutes. We remained admiring this very remarkable phenomenon for 
a considerable time, during w^ch we saw many alternations of the 
jets, which happened regularly at the intervals already mentioned. 

This spring may be distinguished by the name of tne alternating 
Geyser. 

The Geysers, 

On the 27th of July we set out to visit these celebrated fountains, 
IJtrl^ich are about sixteen miles to the north of Skalholt. The country 
between is varied by gentle risings, and the prospect towards the 
north and west is bounded by mountains, from which there appear to 
have been many volcanic eruptions. All the fiat ground in this 
quarter is swampy ; but excepting- near the lakes, it is not so soft as to 
.occasion any risk in travelling over it. To the eastward of Skalholt 
are several hot springy, and others rise among the low hills which we 
left on the right nana in going to the Geyser. We passed one farm- 
house, situated on a rising g^und in the midst of the bogs ; and the 
weather being favourable, the people were busy making hay: e 
scene which afforded a pleasing change from dreary solitude. The 
whole of this extensive district abounds in grass, and, were draining 
practised, might prove a very rich pasture country. Further on, we 
found some cottages at the foot of the mountain ; round which we 
turned and came in sight of the hill, on one side of which are the Gey- 
sers. This hill, which does not exceed three hundred feet in height, 
is separated from the mountain towards the west by a narrow strip ef 
flat boggy ground, connected with that which extends over the whole 
.valley. Crossing this bog, and a small river which runs through it, 
we came to a farm-house at the east end of the hill, and arrived at a 

Elace where the most wonderful and awful effects of subterraneoiis 
eat are exhibited. 

On the east side of the hill there are several banks of clay, from 
liome of which steam arises in different places ; and in others there 
are cavities in which water boils briskly. In a few of these cavitief 
the water, by being mixed with clay, is thick, and varies in colour; 
but it is chiefly red and gray. Below these banks there is a gentle 
and uniform slope, composed of matter which, at some distant period, 
has been deposited by springs that no Ipn^r exist. The strata of 
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beds thus formed, seem to have been broken by the shocks of earths 
quakes, particularly near the great Geyser. W ithin a space not ex- 
ceeding* a quarter of a mile, there are numerous orifices in the old 
Incrustations, from which boiling water and steam issue, with differ- 
ent degrees df force ; and at the northern extremity is the great Gey- 
ser, sufficiently distinguishable from the others by every circumstance 
connected with it. On approaching this place, it appeared that a 
mount had been formed of irregular j rough-looking depositions, upon 
the ancient regular strata, whose origin has been similar. The slope 
of the latter has caused the mountain to spread more on the east sidej 
axid the recent depositions of the water may be traced till they coin- 
cide with them. The perpendicular height of the mount is about 
seven feet, measured firam the highest part of the surface of the old 
deposition. From these the matter composing the mount may be 
ireadily distinguished, on the west side, where a disruption has takeii 
place. On the top of this mount is a basin, which we found to extend 
nfty-six feet in one direction, and forty-six in another. 

At a quarter before three o'clock in the afternoon, when we arrive 
ed on the spot, we found the basin full of hot water, a little of which 
Was running over. Having satisfied our curiosity at this time, we 
went to examine some other places from whence we saw vapour 
ascending; Above the great Geyser, at a short distance, is a larg^ 
irregular opening, the beauties of which it is hardly possible to de^ 
scribe. The water which filled it was as clear as crystal, and per^ 
fectly still, though nearly at the boiling point. Through it we saw 
white incrustations formmg a variety of figures and cavities, to a g^reat 
depth ; and carrying the eye into a vast and dark abyss, over which 
the crust supporting, us formed a dome oi no g^at thickness ; a cir- 
cumstance, which, though not of itself agreeable, contributed much 
to the effect of this awful scene. . 
. We pitched our tent, says Sir G. S. Mackenzie, at the distance ot 
^boiit one hundred yards from the Geyser^ and having arranged mat- 
ters so that a regular watch mig^ht be kept during the night, I went 
to my station at eleven o'clock, and my Icompanions lay down t6 
deep. About ten minutes before twelve I heanl subterraneous dis^ 
charges, and waked my friends. The water in the basin was greatly 
^itated, and flowed over, but there was no jet. The saine occurred 
at half past twO. At five minutes past four on Saturday morning, oA 
alarm was given by Mr. Bright. As I lay next the door of the tent 
I instantiy drew aside the canvass, when at a distance of little more 
than fifty yards, a most Extraordinary and magnificent appearance 
presented itself. From a pltoe. we had not before noticed, we saw 
water thrown lip, and steam issuing with a tremendous neise. ^There 
was little wa-ter ; but the force with which the steam, escaped, prd^ 
duced a white column of spray and vapour at least sixty feet high; 
We enjoyed this astonishing and Waiitiful sight ti^ seven o'cloclb) 
)Firhen it g^radu9lly. disappeared.. 

^ We virere <>ccupied ukis morning in examining the environs of the 
Geysers; an^ at eVery step received some new gratification. Fol^ 
lowing the channel which has been formed by the water escapinlr 
ifrom.the g^reat basin duritig.tiie eruptions,, we found some "beatttifid 
and delicate nebifi^ctiohs. "The l^ves <n birch '^nd %iUow wer^ 
seeii convert^ into, white stone, 4nd in the most pejrfect state df pre^ 
tervatiot) '; every minute fibre being entirw. ijrass and rushes Were 
la the same state, and also masses, of pea^ lii Order to preserve 
^^ecimens so rare and elegant^ we brought away ^rge masses^ «Ba 
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broke them up after our return to Britain ; by winch means -We tkB.t0 
formed ver}*^ rich collections ; though many fine specimens were de-* 
stroyed in carrying them to Keikiavik. On the outside of the mount 
of the Geyser, the depositions, owing to the splashing of the water, 
are rough, and have been justly compared to the heads of cauliflow-* 
ers. They are of a yellowish brown colour, and are arranged round 
the mouirt somewhat like a circular flight of steps. The inside of 
the basin is comparatirely smooth ; and the ittatter forming it is more' 
compact and denser than the eiLterior crust; and, when polished, is 
not devoid of beauty, being of a ^ray colour, mottled with black andT 
white spots and streaks. The white incrustation formed by the water 
of the oeautifbl cavity before described, had taken a very curious 
form at the edge of the water, very much resembling the capital of ae 
Gothic column^ 

Jftount Hekla. 

We lefl Skalbolt on the 30th, in order to visit Mount Hekla. On* 
approaching this mountain from the westward, it does not appear re- 
markable ; and has nothing to distinguish it among the surrounding 
mountains, scwne of which are mifch higher, and more picturesque. 
ft has three distinct summits ; but they are not much elevated above 
the body of the mountain. 

We now, says Sir G. S; Mackenzie, came into the plain from whichr 
Heckla rises ; but we had no view of the mountain as we approached, 
as it was covered with clouds. We passed tlirough lava which had 
been exposed to view by the blowing of the sand that.eovers so- great 
an extent of this countiy# 

Having recrossed the Rang^aa, we entered a wide ptaih, bounded 
by Hekla and the adjacent mountains on one side, and by a lofty, pre«^ 
cipitous, and broken ridge on the other, the surface being completely 
covered with lava, sand, or minute fragments of scoriae and pumice. 
The lava which has flowed over the plain, tlie termination of which' 
we could not see, appears to have been remarkably fough, from the 
numerous sharp-pointed masses rising out of the loose sand and slag^, 
the accumulation of which has rendered it passable. We travelled* 
about fourteen mrles, judging of the distance by the dme our journey 
occupied, and then hatted at the foot of a large mass of lava, and 
changed our horses ; stopping no longer than was necessary for shift 
ing our saddles. The subsequent part of our route, though stiU' 
through an extremely 'desolate country, Was rendered more easy by 
the absence of lava, and somewhat less forbidding by the appearance 
of thinly scattered vegetation in the rallies, and on the sides of some 
of the hilk. Ere k)ng we foand ourselves enclosed in a hollow among 
the mountains, from which there was no apparent outlet ; but follow 
mg the steps of our ^ide, we pursued a windmg course, passing' 
through a number* of nvulets of very thick, moddy water, which pro- 
ceed^ from under the snow on the mountains. 

As we went along w^ observed severaT craters in low situations, 
from which flame and ejected matter had proceeded during the con*' 
vulsions to which this part of the inland has been particularly subject- 
ed- After having' advanced about fifteen miles farther, and traversed^ 
a part of that immense waste which forms the interior of Iceland, 
and is partially known only to those who go in search of stra^^ed* 
■heep, we descended by a dangerous path into a small valley, having* 
a small lake in one comer, and the extremity opposite to us bound<<- 
ed' hy a perpendicular face of rook resembling a stream of lava in i^ 
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broken and rugg^ appearance. While we advanced, the sun sud- 
denlj broke throug^h the clouds, and the brilliant reflection of his 
beams from different parts of this supposed laya,* as if from a smface 
of glass, delighted us by an instantaneous conyiction, that we had 
now attained one of the principal objects connected with the plan of 
our expedition to Iceland. We hastened to the spot, and all ooT 
wishes were ftilly accomplished in the examination of an object 
^rhich greatly exceeded the expectations we had formed. 

On ascendmg one of the abrupt pinnacles which rose out of this 
extraordinary mass of rock, we beheld a region, the desolation of 
^rhich can scarcely be paralleled. Fantastic groups of hills, cra- 
ters, and lara, leading tiieeye to distant snow-crowned Jockuls;f 
the mist rising from a waterfall i lakes embosomed among bare bleak 
mountains ; an awful profound silence ; lowerinp* clouds ; marks all 
around of the furious action of ^he most destructive of elements ; all 
<M>mbined to impress the soul with sensations of dread and wonder. 
The longer we contemplated this scene, horrible as it was, the more 
unable we were to turn our eyes from it ; and a considerable time 
elapsed, before we could bring ourselves to attend to the business 
which tempted us to enter so frightful a district of the country. Our 
discovery of obsidian^ afforded us very great pleasure, which can 
cmly be understood by zealous geologists ; and we traversed an im- 
mense and rugged mass of that curious substance, with a high de- 
gpree of satisfaction ; though various circumstances prevented our 
tracing it so fully as we wished. 

We now proceeded a considerable way along the edge of a stream 
of lava, and then crossed it where it was not very bro^, and gained 
the foot of the south end of the mountain. From this place we saw 
several mounts and hollows from which the streams of lava below 
appeared to have flowed. While we had to pass over rugged lava, 
we experienced no great difficulty in advancing; but when we ar- 
Tived at the steepest part of the mountain which was covered with 
loose slags, f we sometimes lost at one step, by their yielding, a s])ace 
that had been g^ned by several. In some places we saw collections 
<^ black sand, which, had there been any wind, might have proved 
extremely troublesome. The ascent now became very steep, but 
the roughness of the surface greatly assisted us. 

Before we had reached the first summit, clouds surrounded us, and 
prevented our seeing farther than a few yards. Placing implicit con- 
fidence in our guide, we proceeded, and having attained what we 
thought was the nearest of the three summits, we sat down to re- 
fresh ourselves, when Bradston told us thafhe had never been 
higher up the mountain. The clouds occasionally dividing, we saw 
that we had not yet reached the southern summit. After haying pass- 
ed a number of fissures, by leaping across some, and stepping along 
masses of sla^ip! that lay over others, we at last got to the top of the 
first peak. The clouds now became so thick, that we began to de- 
spair of being able to proceed any farther. Indeed, it was dangerous 
even to move ; for the peak consists of a very narrow ridge of slags, 
not more than two feet broad, having a precipice on each side many 
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hundred feet high. One of these precipices forms the side of a raat 
hollow, which seems to have been one of tlie craters. At length the 
dcy cleared a little, and enabled us to discover a ridge below, that 
seemed to ccmnect the peak we were on with the middle one. We 
lost no time in availing ourselyes of tliis opportunity, and by balanc* 
inff ourselves like rope-dancers, we succeeded in passing along a 
ridge of slags so narrow that there was hardly room lor our feeL Af* 
ter a short, but very steep ascent, we g^ned the highest point of this 
celebrated mountain. 

The middle peak of Hekla fcnrms one side a hollow, whieh coih 
tains a large mass of snow at the bottom ; and is evidently another 
crater. The whole summit of the mountain is a ridge of sla^fs, and 
the hollows on each side appeared to have been so many different 
vents from which the eruptions have from time to time issued. We 
saw no indications that lava had flowed from the upper part of the 
mountain ; but our examination, from the frequent recurrence of 
fog, was unavoidably confined. 

The crater, of which the highest peak forms a part, does not much 
exceed a hundred feet in depth. The bottom is filled by a large mass 
of snow, in which various caverns had been formed by its partial 
melting. In these the snow had become solid and transparent, re- 
flecting a bluish tinge ; and their wtiole appearance was extremely 
beautiful, reminding us of the description ot magic palaces in eastern 
tales. 

At the foot of the mountain, the thermometer at half past nine 
o'clock stood at 69^. At eleven, it was at 55°, and at four, on the 
top, at 39°. 

Our descent was greatly retarded by thick fogj; and we found il 
much more hazardous than the ascent We missed our way, and 
were under the necessity of crossing the lava we had passed m our 
way up, at a place where it had spread to a much greater breadth, 
and from the rapidity of the slope along which it had flowed, had be^ 
come frightfully rugged. 

We had no opportunity of measuring the height of Mount Hekla, 
but we have been informed by Sir J. Stanley, that the elevation 
which resulted from his observations, was 4300 feet, and this, fironft 
different circumstances, we believe to be <x)rrect. 



SWEDEN. 

Sweden is bounded on the N. by Norway ; on the E. by Russia 
and the Gulf of Bothnia ; on the S. jB. and S. by the Baltic sea ; and 
W. by the Sound, the Catte^t, and Norway. It extends from 55** 
aty, to 69** 30* N. latitude, being about 1000 miles long from north to 
south, and containing 1 88,433 square miles. The number of inha- 
bitants in Sweden, in 1813, was 2,407,206. 

Characters, Dress, and Manners of the Swedes, 

Thottgh Sweden is covered with rocks, woods, and mountains, its 
inhabitants are mild and peaceable in their character. Theft, mur- 
der, and atrocious crimes, are very uncommon among them ; and 
even in war they do not appear to be sanguinary. Naturally seriohs 
and grave, they are acquainted with, and cultivate the valuable bonds 
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«r social intercourse. Under a simple external appearancey they 
often conceal a profound judgement, an acute gpenins, and an actitv 

and intrepid spirit. 

They are fond of travelling, hut love their owncountir, and al« 
'Ways long- to see it again. They support poverty with patience, but 
riches are often their ruin. In some cantons, the manners of the 
people are truly patriarchal, and display the utmost purity, inno- 
cence, and integrity. 

The Swedes are distingiiished from other European people, by a 
aatioaal dress established in 1777, and designed to repress luxury in 
the article of clothes. The men wear a close coat, very wide under- 
clothes, strings in their shoes, a girdle, a round bat, and a cloak. 
The usual colour i» black. The women wear a black robe, with 
puffed gauze sleeves, a coloured sash and ribands. There is also a 
particular uniform for gala days, when the men appear in blue satin, 
lined with white, and ornamented with lace ; the women m a white 
satin robe, with coloured sashes and ribafids. 

The appearance of the Swedish peasantry is very striking to a na- 
tive of Great Britain, who is accustomed to so great a diversity in 
the features of the .people with whom he associates. The Swedes 
bave all light flaxen hair, and a ruddy countenance. I would say that 
a certain degree of flabbiness is visible in their complexions. There 
is nothing to be seen which indicates the existepce of the more vio- 
lent passions ; but every one expresses a docility and good humour in 
his face, which I believe all possess, almost to a man. I have often 
gone into a Swedish cottage in the middle of the night, where the 
whole family, to the number of six or eight, were asleep in different 
beds ; awakened the whole family, and sent the hoUenkarr to ramble 
through the woods in the dark, to a distance of three or four miles, 
in quest of horses. The family were made to get up, and kept out of 
bed perhaps for two or three hours. All the while they preserved 
the most perfect good humour, never attempted to persuade you to 
«top all night, nor seemed to feel the inconvenience. 

The peasants in Sweden seem to be a most amiable and innocent 
race. Most of them can read and write ; they are all clean and w^ 
dressed, in coarse blue cloth, manufactured in Sweden. 

The first dav of May, and Midsummer day, are in Sweden conse- 
crated to mirth and joy. On the former, large fires announcing the 
natural warmth about to succeed the severity of winter, are kindled 
in the fields ; and around these the people assemble, to enjoy good 
cbeer and banish the cares of winter. Midsummer day is still better 
calculated to inspire mirth and festivity ; on the evening before the 
bouses are ornamented with boughs, and the youn^ men and women 
erect a pole, around which they dance till morning. Having re- 
cruited their strength by some hours repose, they repair to church, 
and after imploring the protection of the Supreme Being, they ag^n 
give themselves up to fresh amusement. During these two festivals^ 
9ie people display all their gaiety by dances ana songs, tlie greater 
part of which are national, and partake of the gloom of uie cli- 
mate. 

The inhabitants of the southern provinces endeavour to provide 
places of shelter from the heats of summer ; and those of the noi th 
employ all their ingenuity to preserve themselves from the cold ol 
wmter. 



S8 Deferent Mank^ tn Swedtn. 

Snob are the principal oatlines of the character and manners Of 
the Swedes. By examining* each province in particular, there will 
be found various shades of a deeper or lighter cast. The Scandiany 
who cultivates a fertile soil, and who possesses a moderate share of 
wealth, is sensible of his own happiness, and imparts it to others. 
The Smotander, his neighbour, placed amidst barren rocks and me* 
lancholy woods, is humble, mild, and submissive ; the smallest rewanl 
will satisfy him, and he testifies his gratitude in the most simple and 
affecting' manner. The Wegtrogoth is well acquainted with the re- 
sources of industry, and puts them in practice ; above aU, he under 
stands every kind of traffic. The Ostrogoth has nothing against him 
but his name ; he is distinguished by his politeness, afiability, and 
the easiness of his manners ; he resembles that nature with which 
he is surrounded, and which every where presents itself under tiie 
most pleasing aspect. The vicinity of the capital gives to the Su^ 
demumian and the Uplander a double physiognomy, the natural fea 
tures of which have been disfigured. The Westmanian prepossesses, 
by a noble figure, a firmness and steadiness of character, and simple 
but mild manners. The inhabitant of that district called JVbrland^ 
is very tall, has an intrepid look ; frankness and loyalty are painted 
in the countenance. The inhabitant of Finland is honest, laborious, 
and capable of enduring great hardships, but he is sometimes re- 
proached with being stiff and obstinate. The Dalecarlians accps 
torn themselves to me severest labours, and fear no fatigue. Like 
the rocks which surround them, they brave every attack, detest sla- 
very, resist oppression under all its forms, and, attached to their own 
manners and customs, they transmit them unchanged from genera- 
tion to generation. 

The amusements and vices of Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, 
resemble very much those of other European cities, but its police is 
highly respectable ; watchmen call the hours of ni^ht, and during 
the whole period of darkness, the streets resound with the following' 
words : " May the good and all powerful arm of God preserve our 
city from fire and flames !" The hours are announced from the tops 
of towers by a melancholy sounding instrument. 

Different Ranks in Sweden, 

The common peiople arci orderly and industrious, sober, loyal, and 
religious ; yet when intoxicated, furious and ungovernable. They 
live in great poverty, and rudely practise several mechanical arts, 
such as making shoes, clothes, tools, and instruments of husbandry 
The trading part of the nation plod on in a beaten track, without in 
genuity to discover, or spirit to pursue, new branches of commerce 
The peasants are civil and humble, even to obsequiousness ; but they 
are much less uncivilized and b9.rbarous than might be expected^ 
frx>m the appearance of every thing about them. The nobilify are 
brave, hospitable, polite, and fond of glory. 

Sweden, says Sir John Carr, is one continued rock of granite, co- 
vered with fir : hence the cottages, which are only one story high, 
and many of the superior houses, are constructed of wood, the 
j planks of which are let into each other in a layer of moss, and the 
outside is painted of a red colour ; the roof is formed '^ith the bark 
^ of the birch, and covered with turf, which generally presents a bed 
of grass, sufficiently high for the scythe of the mower. The floors of 
tlie rooms are strewed with the slips of young fir, which give theni 
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Hie appearance of litter and disorder; and the smeQ is hr from be* 
ing^ pleasant. Nothing can be more dreary than winding^ thnnirii 
tbe forests, which every now and then present to the weary evelitOe 
patches of cleared g^and, where firs had been felled by nre, the 
stumps of which, to a considerable height, were left in the ground, 
and at the distance resemble so many large stones. Inexhaustible 
abundance of wood induces the peasant to think it labour lost to root 
them up ; and they remain to augment the general dreariness of the 
scenery. 

The population in both the provinces of Scania and Smaland, is 
very thinly diflhsed ; except in the very few towns between Flens- 
boi^ and Stockholm, the abode of man but rarely refreshes the eye 
ef the weary traveller. At dawn of day, and aU day long, he moves 
in a forest, and at night he sleeps in one. The only birds we saw 
were woodpeckers. The peasantry are poorly housed and clad ; yet 
amidst such ^scouraging appearances, tneir cheek boasts the bloora 
of health, and the smile of content. Their clothes and stocking^ 
titfe generalljr of light doth; their hats raised in the crown, pointed 
at the top, with a large broad rim ; and round their waist they fre» 
qnently wear a leathern girdle, to which ai« fastened two knives in a 
leather case. The coimtry in these provinces appeared to be very 
sterii; only small portions of its rocky surface were covered with a 
^irinkling of vegetable mould. 

In order to repress duellings, the laws of Sweden make it death to 
Qie survivor who has killed his antagonist, and a notice of infamy is 
published on the memory of both. If nettber of them is killed, they 
are both committed to prison for two years, fed on bread and water, 
and fined a thousand crowns. Reparation of honour, in case of 
affront, is referred to the respective national courts, where recan- 
tations, and an obligation publicly to beg pardon, is usually ixt^ 
fiicted. 

By the ecclesiastical laws in Sweden it is ordained, 1. That if a 
subject change his religion he shall be banished the kingdom, and 
lose all right of inheritance for himself and his descendants. 3. If 
any person continue excommunicated above a year, he shall be im 
prisoned a month and then banished. 3. If any bnng into the eoun 
try teachers of another religion, he is to be fined and banished. 4 
Foreign ministers enjoy the free exercise of their religion, but only 
for tbemselves and families. 5. All children are to be baptized by 
Lutheran ministers, and educated in that region, otherwise tbey 
hare not the privil^ of BweHxA stibjects* 

Houtes and Food. 

Thb gfreater part of the houses are built of wood, which, when 
properly cM>nstructed, and kept in repair, are said to be warmer than 
fliose built of brick or stone llie seams of the windows are daubed 
over with pitch or cement, and double ones are sometimes employed. 
The stoves are constructed with twisted tubes, so as to make the neat 
circulate ; and they have a contrivance to rarefy or condense the air 
at pleasure. Wood is not dear in Sweden, and little care is taken 
to save it* 

The price of provisions is equally moderate. The lower classes of 
people live principally upoii hard bread, salted or dried fish, and war 
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Ur-gmel ; beer is their ordinarj beverage, and th^y can procure it 
exceedingly cheap. At the tablefl of the opulent, there is always 
plenty of meat, and the repast is preceded by a kind of collation, 
consisting of butter^ cheese, saJited provisions, and strong liquors. 
Strangers are astonished to see women swallow large quantities of 
these liquors, and with the same ease as the men. The consump- 
tion of wine is very great in Sn^eden^ but people seldom drink tcl 
fxcessii 

Tra/oelling* 

As there are no stage-coaches, it is necessary for every traveUer to 
be provided with a carriage of his own. It ought to be light, and ii| 
summer an open carriage is much more useful and agreeable than 
any other. The horses in Sweden are small but very active, and re- 
markably sure footed. Notwithstanding the great number of horses 
which UT, Thompson says he employed, in a journey of above ISOO. 
miles, he never saw one of them stumble. Their harness consists of 
Mtde else than common ropes, with ivhich you supply yourself. la 
general, about half an hour is requisite to yoke a CQupfe of horses Ux 
our carriage. Posting is under the regulation of government. Post- 
houses are provided at ree^ar distances aU over the country. The 
person who. keeps these houses is called the gatJtgifvar^ and he is 
obliged by law to keep a certain number of hoj^ses for posting. Thes^ 
vary from one to twenty, but the usual number is two, four, or six. 
Besides these, there is a certain number which the peasants in th9 
9eighbo^rhppd are obliged to furnish, and to send once a day to the 
ppst-house ; these are called hotlh/uter, or relay horses ; these varj; 
m>m two to twen^-two. In some counties, as Smoland, where the 
population is small, and the intercourse not great, there are no holl- 
Tuuter at all. In Isravelling through such counties, unless you tak0 
care to send a person before you, you are quite sure to be detained 
seveoal hours at each stage, before horses can be procured. There 
«i a third class of horses, called reserve horses, and which in fact, 
pDOMsta of all the horses in the district. These the post-master is 
l||ititled to caU upon in case of necessity ; ^ut a considerable time al- 
ways elapses before t^ey cajd bj^ procured. If you wish to drive ra- 
picQy in Sweden, you. must send a person before you, to ot)der hors^ 
DT a particular hour. This person is called iijbrhod, aiid'by means 
of him you may travel as i^ap^dl^ in Sif eden as in £ngland. 

Moods. 

I WAS very much struck, says Dr. Thompson, with the goodness of 
tiie roads in Sweden : they are narrower than our British roads, and( 
sometimes you meet with pretty steep pulls in them ; but they are 
all so smooth that they convey the idea of travelling in a gentieman*s 
park. The roads are under the charge of peasants, each of whom 
has a certain number of feet of road which he is obhg^to. keep In 
repair. These distances are all carefully marked off by small pieces 
of board, upon which are painted the initials of the peaitent whtf has 
the charge of that portion of road. 

Cultivation and Trade. 

All the land under culture in Sweden is enclosed, not wi4li quick- 

9^ hedges or stone-walls as in Britain, but with a wooden paling. 

t^be only part of Sweden where hawthorn hedges are to be seen is. 



the neig^hboariiQod of Gk>tteiibiirg^, and the costom has doabtleM 
cxriginated with the QritiBh iQerchjmt9 settled there. In Scania I oh 
aenred a beds'e made of sloe-bushes ; but the practice was not g&a»* 
rally followed. The Swedish palings are y^ry different from oms, 
and occasion a prodigious waste of wood. Two stakes are driven 
into the ground at a little distance from each other, and between 
lour and six feet high : these are tied together in three or four places 
at equal distances by a kind of rope mauie of birch bark. A row of 
fl^ch double stakes at the distance of about four feet from each other 
goes miite round the 6eld to be enclos^. The whole space from Hie 
around to the top of these stakes is filled up wit;h pieces of fir-wood 
^ing above each other, and kept in their places by the double stakes, 
and the birch ropes which support them. 

The com on tne sides of the road was nearly ripe : it consisted of 
tye and big,* and a few ridges of oats. The croos in general looked 
well, except that they were exceedingly foul. The mode of fuming 
was very singular. The fields were all divided into pretty broad 
ridges, which were occupied alternately with different kinds of gprain. 
The first ridg^ in the field w^ shall suppose was rye, the second grass, 
the third big, the fourth potatoes, the fifth oats ; and in this way they 
idtemat^d over the whole field. 

The manufoctures of Sweden are for belnnd those of other Euro* 
pean countries. Sweden wiU probably long continue to send her 
iron to England, and import the hardware of that country. The go- 
vernment g^ves them every encouragement ; but two things are waul- 
ing, which no government can ever command, gpreat capitals, and a 
people possessing an active and enterprising spirit. 

The iron mines in Sweden are what estates are to the gn^^at and 
wealthy in other countries. They are superintended by the nobility, 
to whom they principally belong. One manufacturer, or rather 
Wortc^ of ]xx>n, emj^ys eight hundred laboiurers, who, do not live in 
detached huts, but m houses built in reg^ar rows, and each house 
contains two families. The houses are built in couples, each pair at 
a certain distance finom the next, but so^ as to form a street, the 
aides of which are lined with trees, forming an aUey in the wi-. 
die. 

The iron mine at Dannemore is the most celebrated in Sweden, 
and alfords a very interesting spectacle of a g^reat number of people 
at work in the different parts in open day-light ; so that a spectator 
at the top may overlook, at once, all the various operations . of the 
labourers. This mine yields 18,000 tons of the best Swedish iron an- 
nually, the g^reatest part of which comes to England. The numbet 
<x labourers employed is about 1600, besides alK>ut 150 horses. 

The Diet 

Orebao is the place where the Swedish Diet occasionally meets ; 
a. circumstance whic^ gives it more importaj|ce than it otherwise- 
would be entitled to from its size. . 

The Diet as. is well known, is the supreme court in Sweden, and 
similar in many respects to the Parliament of Great Britain. It con-u 
s^sts of fo|ir distinct bodies of men, who meet in separate houses*. 
These are — the nobles, the clergy, the peasants, and the burghers cm 
iipliabitants of towns. 

* ■ 

* A kind of barley, suited to cold climates. P.. 



St Language. 

1. There are three orders of nobility in Sweden, CountB, BaroiM^ 
and noblemen without any title. When a family is once ennobled^ 
all the descendants and collateral branches are noble. So that the 
number of noblemen in Sweden must increase with the population 
of the country. The number of noble families in Sweden amounts to 
about 1200. 

2. The second house of the Diet consists of the clergy. The reli^ 
g^n in Sweden is the Lutheran : and the different oraers of clergy 
are bishops : domprosU, or deans, prosts, or arch-deacons : pcutor*^ 
or rectors; and comministers, or perpetual curates. There are 
twelve diocesses; namely, one arch-oishopric and eleven bishoprics. 
There are 170 arch-deacons, and 3620 rectors and perpetual curates. 

The number Of representatives of the clergy is uncertain, because 
each district may either send up a representative of its own, orjoin 
with the neighbouring district and send one between them. Tiiey 
usually vary (pom fifty to about eighty. 

3. The third house of the Diet consists of the peasants, a class of 
men that do not exist at all in Great Britain, and therefore require 
to be particularly explained. In Sweden, there is no class of men 
equivalent to our British farmers ; that is to say, men who pay a 
certain annual rent to the proprietor of the &rm, in order to oe al- 
lowed to cultivate it. The only farmers in Sweden are eitiier prch> 
prietors of the land, similar to our country gentlemen, or they are 
peasants. Now a Swedish peasant is a man employed^ in ag^uiture, 
possessing land of a certain tenure, who has never followed a trade, 
nor enjoyed a civil ofOice. So that a peasant is a man whose ances- 
tors have been always farmers. 

The peasants are elected in the following manner : the governor 
of the province sends the writ to the county judges, who summon the 
peasants within their respective jurisdictions to meet in the court of 
justice on the day of election. The members are chosen by a ma- 
jority of votes ; the electors pay their representatives fivm uiree to 
five shillings a day during the sitting of the Diet ; the number of re- 
presentatives is uncertain. Each district may send two deputies ; 
or two districts may unite together and send only one. In general 
the house of peasants consists of about 100. 

4. The fourth house of the Diet consists of the citizens. The num 
ber of towns in Sweden amounts to about 100. Every freeman of 
these towns, who pays taxes to the town, and has reached the age of 
twenty-one, is an elector. Every citizen who has been a freeman 
for seven years, or an alderman for three, and reached the age of 
twenty-four, may be elected. The number of freemen bears out a 
small proportiim to the inhabitants of tue towns. 

Langtmge* 

Tbk Swedish language has proceeded from the original Scandin^ 
vian, whi<?h has now branched itself out into three languages, tber 
English, the German, and the Swedish.** 

Tiie words of the Swedish language bear so cl^se a resemblance to 
the German, that a person well acquainted with fhe latter languagi^ 
may, without much trouble, make himself acquainted with the foiv 
mer. The idiom is almost exactly English, so that you may turn . 
most Swedish sentences, word for word, into English, and they will 

* See Appsndix. P 
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make sense. There are a good many Swedish wcmto which resemble 
the English very closely, either in their spelling or pronunciation. 
So that to a native of Britain, the Swedish language is not attended 
with much difficulty. 



RUSSIA. 

Russia embraces nearly one half of Europe and more than one third 
of Asia, extending without interruption from the Baltic sea on th^ 
west, to Ihe Pacific ocean on the east, and from the Frozen ocean on 
the north to the Chinese empire, Tartary, Persia, and Turkey on 
the south. It lies between 39° SO* and 76° N. latitude, and between 
18° and 192!° E. longitude. The area is estimated at 7,595,000 square 
miles, being one ninth part of the surface of the globe. 

Russia in Europe is bounded N. by the Frozen ocean, E. by Rus- 
sia in Asia ; S. by the sear of Azoph and the ^lack sea ; W. by Tur- 
key, the Austrian dominions, the Prussian dominions, the Baltic sea, 
Sweden, and Norway* It contains 1,891,512 square miles. Fopu 
lation 41,773,000. Population on a square mile 22. 

Of the Persons and Dress of the Rtusians. 

The Russians are in general hardy, vigorous, and pati&it of labour. 
Their complexions differ little from those of the English and Scots, 
but the women use a sort of rouge to heighten tlKir beaubr. 
Their eye-sight seems to be defective, occasioned probably by the 
snow which for a great part of the year is continually on the 
ground. 

The Russian peasants are a coarse hardy race, brutaUy stupid, and 
of great bodily strength. Their dress consists of a round hat, or cap, 
with a high crown, a coarse robe of drugget, or in winter erf sLeep- 
skin with the wool turned inwards, reaching to the knee, and bound 
round the waist by a sash ; trowsers of thick linen ; a woollen or 
flannel cloth wrapped round the leg, instead of stockings ; sandals 
woven from strips of a pliant bark, and fastened by stnngs of the 
same materials, which are twined round the leg and serve as garters 
to the wrappers. In warm weather the peasants frequently wear 
only a short coarse shirt and trowsers. 

Among the higher ranks in society the dress of the men consists 
of a pelisse, or large fur cloak, fui* boots, or shoes, a black velvet or 
fur bonnet, which is made large enough to cover their ears, and pre- 
vent the frost from nipping them. AU, whether rich or poor, wear 
their lank hair combed straight without powder, and let tneir beards 
grow. 

The women are not so well protected by their dress from the in- 
clemency of the climate ; but their sedentary domestic habit of hfe 
renders this advantage less necessary. They wear a long habit, ad- 
justed to the shape and covering the whole body. The toilet of a 
woman in only moderate circumstances, is composed of an extraor- 
dinary number of articles, gold chains, ear-rings, strings of pearl, 
bracelets, rings, S^. On going out they generally throw a large 
lilk handkerchief over their coif, whkh hangs over the shoulders 
^d do^ the back. 

jThe Russian villages all resemble each other; the houses aM 
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built of wood, by lajiog^ beams one across the other ; the spaces be 
tween the beams are closed with flax and moss, A large door leads 
to the yard. Id the house is a sort of hall, with numerous cofiye* 
niences for milk, aod other necessaries ; and the family room, with d 
tremendous stove built of tiles, which is always red hot, even in the 
midst of the most sultry summer. W ooden benches are fastened to 
the wainscot all round the room, before which stands a table. Inoae 
corner is suspended the Ohross or idol, which the Russian without 
ceremony calls his God, and on a small shelf underneath stands a 
lamp, which in the houses of people of rank is continually burning-, 
but with the common people it is only lighted on holydays ; on par^ 
ticular solemn occasions, or when they wish to atone for a particular 
sin, they place a lighted wax taper by the side of it. Fowls, dogs, 
cats, pigeons, in short the whole family is here collected. To one of 
the main beams is suspended an elastic cradle, by means of ropes, 
which may be put in motion without difficulty, and will contmue 
-swinging some time. 

A Russian village is entirely destitute of trees, and you may often 
look round in vain for one to a considerable extent. They have an 
appearance of nakedness, and the surrounding country is mostly a 
large, uninhabited district, or consists chiefly of grass land for cattle 

Employments and Social Habits of the Russians, 

A great part of the lower class of people at Petersburg can scarce- 
ly be recikoned among the inhabitants. Throughout the summer 
many thousands are employed as carpenters, bricklayers, masons, 
&c. who return home at the approach of winter, and whose numbers 
are supplied by other thousands who gain their bread as ice-cutters. 
Most of them have no resident city, and no property except the im- 
plements of their industry. They chiefly dwell in the surrounding^ 
villages, where they enter into companies differently composed as to 
the numbers, and defray the expenses of hving out of a common 
chest. Many of those who have undertaken to erect a building, 
never leave the place of their employment, but sleep in the open air 
among heaps of rubbish, or under gateways, in order to be earlier at 
work in the morning. Great numbers live entirely during the sum- 
mer on board the barks and floats of timber that come to Petersburg 
under their conduct. 

The Russian mechanic, whose trade obliges him to a sedentary life, 
commonly lives in the cellar of some brick house. Almost aU the 
houses having, according to the Italian fashion, a habitable range of 
cellars, these people find quarters even in the best parts of the town ; 
and it often happens that the cellars are filled with lodgers, while the 
workmen are still employed in erecting the first and second stories. 

Few people are more contented with their situation, than the Rus- 
sians, and in no country is there a greater proportion of natural cheer- 
fulness and resignation, and a greater participation in public festivi- 
ties, than in Russia. No Russian, liowever poor, consumes all that 
he earns ; frequently he continues his extremely parsimonious way 
of life even after he has, by his diligence, secured himself from aU 
danger of future want. The earnings of the lowest day-labourer are 
more than adequate' to his wants. He must be very poor, indeed, or 
very lazy, who cannot at least for one day in the week procure suffi- 
cient to ^ratiff his thirst for strong liquors. Every Russian has his 
sheep-skin pelisse, atid the poorer sort are never seen shivering with 
oeldt as in man? olber European countries. 
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Unjoyment is tbe grand concern, the mam object of ill actitity, 
tiie great spur to competitioD, the 'pivot on which the daily course 
of life at Petersburg turns. One part of the public must indeed 
frerk, that they may enjoy ; but a greater proportion enjoy without 
^Forking. 

Sociability is here of a very diiferent character from that of the 
other countries of Europe ; it consists in the social enjoyments of all 
the comforts of life. A man reserves nothing but his ousiness and 
his cares to himself and his confidants ; all the rest is common pro- 
perty, which seems to belong less to the principal than to his com- 
panions. 

Of the Rustian JVobilUy.* 

Some of the nobles are much richer than the richest of our English 
peers; and a vast number, as may be supposed, are very poor. To 
this poverty, and to these riches, are equally joined the most abject 
meanness, and the most detestable profligac3^ ^^ sensuality, they are 
without limits of law, conscience, or honour. In their amusement, 
always children ; in their resentment, women. The toys of infants, 
the baubles of French fops, constitute the highest object of their 
wishes. Novelty delights the human race ; but no part of it seek for 
novelty so eagerly as the Russian nobles. Novelty m their debauch- 
eries ; novelty in gluttony ; novelty in cruelty ; novelty in whatever 
they pursue. This is not the case with the lower class, who preserve 
their habits unaltered from one generation to another. But there are 
characteristics in which the Kussian prince and the Russian peasant 
are the same: they are all equally barbarous. Visit a Russian, of 
whatever rank, at his country seat, and you will find him lounging 
about, iincombed,"unwashed, unshaven, half-naked, eating raw tur- 
nips, and drinking guass. The raw turnip is handed about in slices, 
in the first houses, upon a silver salver, with brandy, as a whet before 
dinner. Their hair is universally in a state not to be described ; and 
their bodies are only divested of vermin when they frequent the bath. 
Upon those occasions, their shirts and pelisses are held over a hot 
stove, and the heat occasions the vermin to fall off. • It is a fact too 
notorious to admit dispute, that from the emperor to the meanest 
slave, throughout the vast empire of all the Russias, including all its 
princes, nobles, priests, and peasants, there exists not a single indi- 
vidual in a thousand, whose body is destitute of vermin. An English 
gentleman of Moscow, residing as a banker in the city, assured me> 
that, passing on horseback through the streets, he has often seen wo- 
men of the highest quality, sitting in the windows of their palaces^ 
divesting each other of vermin ; — another trait, in addition to what I 
have said before, of their resemblance to the Neapolitans. 

The true manners of the. people are not seen in Petersburg, nor 
even in Moscow, by entering the houses of nobility only. Some of 
them and generally those to whom letters of recommendation are 
obtained, have travelled, and introduce refinements, which their 
inends and companions readily imitate. The real Russian rises at an 



* This article and the following are taken from Dr. Clarke, who 
has been accused of exaggeration and misrepresentation in his state- 
ments. A similar account has been lately gi"^en by Dr. Lyall, who 
had resided several years in Russia. — F 
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eariy hour, and breakfast od a dram with black bread. Hk dinner 
at noon consists of the coarsest and most neasy yiands, the scorbutic 
effects of which are counteracted by salted cucumbers, sour cabbage^ 
the juice of his vacdnium, and his nectar, qua$9. Sleep, which ren* 
ders him unmindful of his abject servitude and barbarous life, he par- 
ticularly indulges ; sleeping always after eating, and going early to 
his bed. The principal articles of diet are the same erery where; 
grease and brandy. A stranger, dining with their most refined and 
most accomplished princes, may in ram expect to see his knife and 
fork changed. If he sends them away, they are returned withcxit 
even being wiped. If he looks behind nim, be will see a servant spit 
in the plate he is to receive, and vripe it with a dirty napkin, to re- 
move the dust. If he ventures f which he should avoid ii he is hun- 
gry) to inspect the soup in his plate with too inquisitive an eye, he 
will doubtless discover living victims in distress, which a Russian, if 
he saw, would swallow with mdijSerence. Is it not known to all, that 
Potemkin used to take vermin from his head, and kill them on the 
bottom of his plate at table ? and beauteous princesses of Moscow do 
not scruple to follow his example. But vermin unknown to an Eng- 
lishman, and which it is not permitted even to name, attack the 
stranger who incautiously approaches too near the persons of their 
nobihty, and visit him from their sophas and chairs. If at table he 
regards his neighbour, he sees him picking his teeth with his fork, 
and then plungmg it into a plate of meat which is brought round to 
alL The horrors oi a Russian kitchen are incoaceivable ; and there 
is not a bed in the whole empire, which an English traveller, aware 
of its condition, would venture to approach. — There is, in fact, no 
degree of meanness to which a Russian nobleman will not conde- 
scend. To enumerate the things of which we were eye-witnesses, 
would only weary and disgust the reader. 

Of the Slaves and Slavery, 

We have now contemplated the nobles, or we may say, in general, 
the upper classes of society : the rest of the community (with the 
trifling exception of a few merchants in the sea-ports, who are for the 
most part foreigners] consists of the peasantry, who continue in the 
state of bondsmen, in which the lower orders in all the rest of F.u- 
rope once were. To paint the situation and habits of those pen>on8, 
it is alnfost sufficient to say, that they are slaves in the possession of 
the barbarous nobles wh6m we have already described. They are 
attached to the soil, and transferred with it, like cattle ; and altlH)ugh 
many laws are passed for their protection, and severe examples 
are not unfrequently made of masters who treat them cruelly, it is 
in vain to expect any thing but abuse, where a man^s power in abso- 
lute over his fellow ; or any thing but debasement in the cha ^acter, 
and wretchedness in the condition of one who is dependent upon the 
will of a master. 

We observed a striking difference between the peasants of the 
Crown and those of individuals. The former are almost all v\ com- 
paratively easy circumstances. Their abrock, or rent, is fixed at five 
roubles a year, all charges included ; and as they are sure that it 
will never be raised, tiiey are more industrious. The peas? Dtp be- 
longing to the nobles have their ahrock regulated by their ro^a^s of 
getting money ; at an average, throughout the empire, of e«i^-ht or 
ten roubles. It then becomes, not a rent for land, but a dow^* right 
tax on their industry. Each male peasant b obliged by law ro la 
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bodr tbriee da^rs in each week for his proprietor. This law takes ef^ 
feet on his atrriying at the a^ of fifteen. If the proprietor chooses 
to employ him the other days, he may ; as, for example, in a manu* 
factory : hut he then finds hun in food and clothing. Mvtoal ad- 
vantage, however, generally relaxes this law ; and excepting sack 
as are selected for domestic servants, or as ahove, are employed in 
manufactories, the slave pays a certain abrock^ or rent, to oe allow- 
ed to work all the week on his own accoont. The master is hoond 
to furnish him with a house, and a certain portion of landi, The al- 
lotment of land is generally settled by the Stdroiia Colder of the vil- 
lage,] and a meeting of the peasants themselves. The number of 
b^;gars in Petersburg is very unall ; as, when one is found, he id 
immediately sent back tu his owner. In Moscow, and other towns, 
they are numerous ; though I think less so than in London. They 
beg with CTeat modesty, in a low and humble tone of voice, frequently 
crossing uiemselves, and are much less clamorous and importunate 
tha^ a London beggar. 

The master has the power of correcting his slaves, by blows or 
confinement ; but if he is guilty of any great cruelty, he is amena- 
ble to the laws ; which are, we are told, executed in this point with 
impartiality. In one of the towers of the Ehitaigorod, at Moscow, 
there was a Countess Soltikof confined for many years with a most 
unrelenting severity, which she merited for cruetty to her slaves. 
Instances, of barbari^ are, however, by no means rare. At Kostro- 
msL, the sister of Mr. Kotchetof, the governor, gave me an instance 
of a nobleman who had. nailed (if I understood her right] his servant 
to a cross. The master was sent to a monasteir, and the business 
hushed up. Domestic servants, and those employed in manufacto- 
ries, as they are more exposed to cruelty, so they sometimes revenge 
tliemselves in a terrible manner, A Mr. Hetrof, brother to Mrs. 
Schepotef, who had a great distillery, disappeared suddenly, and 
was pretty easily guessed to have been thrown into a boiling copper 
by his slaves. We heard another instance, though not from e<}ually 
good authority, of a lady, now in Moscow, who had been poisoned 
three several times by her servants. 

The only property a Russian nobleman allows his peasants to pos- 
sess, is the food he cannot, or will not, eat himself— the bark of trees, 
chaff, and other refuse — quass, water, and fish oil. If the slave has 
sufficient ingenuity to gain money without his knowledge, it becomes 
a dangerous possession ; and, when once discovered, falls insta^ntly 
into the hands of his lord. A peasant in the village of Celo Molody^ 
near Moscow, who had been fortunate enough to scrape together a 
little weaJth, wished to marry his daughter to a tradesman of the 
city ; and for that purpose, that she should he free, he ofiered fifteen 
thousand rubles for her liberty — ^a most unusual price of freedom* 
and a much greater sum than persons of his class, sitnated as he was, 
iHlI be found to possess. The tyrant took the ransom ; and then told 
the father, that ooth the giri and die money belong^ to him ; and 
therefore she must still continr*. aniong the number of his slaves. 
What a picture Ao these facts afford of the statfe of Russia ! It is 
thus we behold the subjects of a vast empire, stripped of all they 
possess, and existing in the most ah ject servitdde \- — ^victims of tyran- 
ny and torture — of sorrow and poverty — of sickness and famine. 
Traversing the provinces south of Moscow, the land is as the^^arden 
of Eden ; a fine soil, covered with corn, and apparently smiling in 
olenty* t^er the cottage of the poor labourer, surrounded by all 
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twAtBf and j€ii find hioi djin^ cf b^i^icr, cv wwmig' fiwn 
ted; and in want «f tke ooaunBQ i j rcniwnrift cf life. £xtiau»re 
mstarei corcmed with cattle, aftwd no milk tauten. In antiuBii, the 
taiTcst yields DO bread Ibr bis cliildicB*. Tbelovdcbimsall tfaepio- 
doce. At tbe end of sammpr, eyqy road ie the aowtfaera provinoci 
is filled with caiavans, bearing com and all softs of prortaiQos, ereiy 
pradnce of laboor and the land, to sopplj the lonls of Moscow and 
Pdenbuir ; and the mattots of these tvocapitals, iriiich, Iflse wbiri- 
poola, swallow all tbat csonies within their ▼ortex with nerer-ending 
Toracity. Can there be a more aHectin^ sisht, than a Rnssian £um- 
If, harmi^ got in an abundant hairest, in wantof the common storm 
to supply and support them, throng^ the rigours of their longp and in- 
d a men t winter f 



A PKOPLS so fond of social amusements as those of tte city ofPe* 
tersburg, are not apt to let slip any opportnnity for feasting and jun- 
keting. Name-da^s and birtn-days are particulariy solemnized in 
Russian families with g^nd entertainments or baHs, at which the 
friends and acc^naintance customarily assemble without formal inri- 
tation. The birth of a child, the appointment to an office, tbe pur- 
chase of a bouse, in short, erery fortunate occurrence furnishes an 
occasion for domestic festivity. At these times the same ease and 
freedom prerail, that so asreeably heighten the character of the ge- 
neral manners of the people of this place. No custom is of such uni- 
versal obligation as not to admit of an exception without improprie- 
t7 ; uo where are fewer formaJitres, and no where is the neg-Iect of 
tnem attended with fewer remarks and expostulations. W^dings, 
christenings, and funerals, are conducted in vanous ways ; there be- 
ing at Petersburg no rule of etiquette prescribing tbe pomp, nor any 
form to regulate the ceremouiesl 

J^odes of Travelling in Russia* 

Among the many conveniences introduced of late into Russia, that 
of travelling is remarkable. Nothing strikes a stranger more than 
the facility with which the Russians perform the longest and most 
uncomfortable journies. They travel in sledges made of the bark of 
the linden-tree, lined with thick felt, drawn by rein-deer, when the 
snow is frozen hard enough *-\ bear them.* In the internal parts of 
Russia, horses draw their sleuges : and the sledge-way towai^ds Feb- 
ruary becomes so well beaten, that they erect a kind of couch upon 
the sledges, on which they may lie at full length, and so travel night 
and day, wrapt up in g^ooa furs ; thus they will sometimes peiform a 
journey of four hundred miles in three days and nights. 

Instead of hackney coaches in the streets of Petersburg, i^iere 
are persons always plying at their stands, ready to drive where th^ 
are ordered, in summer with drojekcu^ and in winter with sledges. 
The drojeka consists of a bench with springs under it, and cushions 
upon it, on four wheels, at one end of wliich is the horse, and just be- 
hind him siti the driver ; in other respects the drojeka is construct- 
ed accoifding to the fancy of the owner : thus some are made witii 
elbows ; tome have a tester to preserve the passengers from rain. 



* This «• only in the extreme northern districts, or in Ijapland^^— P 
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some have backs, and others are plain. Those that are intended fin 
public service are made in the simplest form, veiy light, but always 
gaudily peunted. Two persons at most can sit on them, besides the 
driver, with tolerable ease* Having no covering*, and frequent!}' 
affording no protection from the dirt, the rider is entirely exposed to 
the weather. The jolting of the motion, whence the name drojeka 
was obtained, renders it a very unpleasant vehicle. In the best fre- 
quented parts of the town are handsome sledges with fine running 
nerses. Driving at full speed is one of the favourite winter diver* 
^ons of the Russians. In the long and broad streets are frequently 
seen abreast two, four, or six sledges. No one who has not been an 
eve-witness, can form any idea of the rapidity with which they glide 
along the plains of frozen snow. The dexterity of the driver strikes 
every fore^ner with astonishment. In the busiest streets a prodi- 
f^ous number of hedges are running across each other m every direc- 
tioD, almost all of them driving very fast, and yet it is but seldom that 
an accident happens. Every driver wears a plate of tin afhis back, 
en which is painted his number, and the quarter of the city to which 
he belongs. ' 

When the emperor or any of the royal family make a long journey, 
a machine is used large enough to contain a bed, table, chairs, &:c. so 
that four or six persons may lodge in it, and be furnished with all 
necessary accommodations. This machine is set on a sledge drawn 
by twenty-four horses, which are relieved at regular stages ; and to 
allumiuate the road by night, g^reat piles of wood are plac^ at certain 
distances, and set on fire. 

Of Ru$naa Mcurrioffeg and FuneraU. 

Among the lower classes in Russia the nuptial ceremonies are pe* 
culiar to themselves. When the parents are agreed upon a match, 
though the parties perhaps have never seen each other, the bride is 
examined by a number of females. On the wedding-day, she is crown- 
ed with a garland of wormwood ; and after the priest has tied the 
nuptial knot, his clerk or sexton throws a handful of hops upon the 
head of the bride, wishing that she may prove as fruitful as that plant. 
She is then led home with abundance of coarse ceremonies. The 
barbarous treatment of wives by their husbands, which formerly ex- 
tended to the right of putting them to death, is now either gfuarded 
against by the laws of the country, or by particular stipulations in the 
marriage contract. 

The Russians entertain many fantastical notions with regard to the 
state of the dead. After the corpse is dressed, a priest is hired to 
pray for the soul, to purify it with incense, and sprinkle it with holy 
water while it remains above ground. When the body is carried to 
the grave, which is done with many gesticulations of sorrow, the 
priest produces a ticket, signed by the bishop and another clergyman, 
as the deceased's passport to heaven. This being put into the coffin 
between the fingers of the corpse, the companj return to tiie deceas- 
ed's houseir where they drown their sorrow m intoxication, which 
lasts with few intervals forty days. During that time a priest every 
day says prayers over the grave of the deceased ; fcM* though the 
Kussians do not believe in purgatory, yet they imagine that their de- 
parted friend may be assisted by prayer, in his long jonm^ to ibB 
place of his destination after this life. 
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Ofiheir Diversions and ErUertainments. 

The amusements of the politer part of mankind are, by tlie extent 
of civilization, and by tbe regular intercourse of nations, now become 
so much alike in all countries, that the account of them from one ca- 
pital would nearly suit all others : the popidar diversions, however, 
still, almost every where, bear the stamp of a certain peculiaritj, 
ivhich may not unfrequently be reg^arded as a remarkable addition 
to the history of its manners. 

'the Russian, on tbe whole, is a cheerful being'. A happy volabi 
lity, and a thoughtlessness peculiar to himself, accompany him through 
life. The most penurious condition, and the most toilsome labour, 
leave him adways some opportunities for the enjoyment of his exist- 
ence. The former gives him no concern, as his circle of ideas seldom 
extends to the representation of a nobler and more refined state of 
being ; and the hitter he mitigates by singing his country ballads, and 
by taking a portion of brandy. The verge at which this excellent 
nround colour in the national character gradually fades away, is the 
line of partition between the populace and the citizen. The higher 
the classes of mankind, the less natural is their mirth. 

The cheerful disposition of tlie common Russians being chiefly 
maintained by singing, that ought to be the first amusement to be 
mentioned. Every employment, even tbe most laborious, the Ros* 
sian alleviates by sin^ng, and every satisfaction, every pleasure, is 
by the same means heightened and improved. There is not a nation 
in Europe in which the propensity to mis amusement is so prevalent 
as in Russia. 

The national interest contained in the subjects of Russian ballads, 
their extremely simple but melodious tunes, the musical dispositions, 
and generally well-fermed organs of the people, have a very agree- 
able and surprizing effect, even on unmusical strangers and foreign- 
ers. It is thet*efofe a customary recreation of the higher ranks of St 
Petersbui^ to take with them in a boat, on their parties of pleasure 
on the water, a band of expert singers, to sing the popular Russiafi 
ballads ; a practice likewise often used at their tables at home. 

When the Russian populace are disposed to be merry in copapany, 
tiie dance cannot be omitted. No popular dance ean be more ex- 

Sressive and diverting than the national dance commonly called tbe 
^ove-'dance. It is generally performed by one couple, who stand 
feeing one another at some distance, seemingly making love, and 
with energetic pantomimical gestures, by turns, sue, reject, impor- 
tune, disdain, sjid comply. As this dance is throughout a natural, 
strongly impressive pantomime, art can add little or nothing to its 
improvement. The music to which it is danced is extremely simple ; 
often no instrument at all is used, but the by-standers sing in chorus 
some vulvar ballad to the tune. In the pubhc-houses, called Kabaks^ 
the populace assemble at idle hours, in merry companies, to sing and 
cai^use. 

Among the places of public resort for the lower classes, the bath- 
ing-houses must be included, which administer not only to necessity 
but to recreation. The common Russians freouent uiem at least 
once a week ; and the day on which this custom is adopted is a holy- 
day. Vapour-baths are to be found in great numbers, which are 
thus constructed ; the bath-room has a lai^ vaulted oven, which is 
so strongly heated, that the stones which form the upper part of it be* 
come glowing hot. For augmenting the heat, water is sprinkled oiK 
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these stones ; by this process the room is immecHately iUled w^th ra* 
poor. Romid the walls are beaches or scaffolds, affording' every per 
son the choice of au atmosphere more or less hot« as the bench is 
higher or lower from the ^ound. The bathers sit or lie in this hot 
vapoar, which produces such a perspiration, as without actual expe* 
riment cannot be well conceived. To promote this still more, it k 
the common practice for the bathers to be gently beaten with dry 
bunches of leaf twigs of birch, and then rubbed down with wooUen 
cloths. Almost all me hospitals and public institutions of every kind 
are provided with such baths : and even among the higher classes of 
the inhabitants of the city, the vapour bath is used as a necessaiy of 
life, as weU as a luxury. 

The games in practice with the common people, for recreation and 
amusement, are all extremely simple, requinng only exertion and 
tLgility. In their invention they are entirely national ; the populaoA 
of the towns, notwithstanding their long acq^uaintance with foreigii«> 
ers, having never learnt to. mingle any foreign manners with tn^ 
pastimes. 

In all the streets, especially in winter, nothing is more common than 
to see men or boys wrestling or boxing. This is merely a diversion, 
being seldom or never the effect of anger or quarrels, but usualljr 
^'^^^aged in from a good-humoured challenge, periiaps, in winter, for 
the purpose of keeping themselves warm. No less general is the 
^axQe of foot'ball, particularly among the drivers of sieges and dR>> 
lekas plying at their stands for a tare. A large ball stuffed with 
feathers is kicked about ; and he who succeeds in catching it or pick-> 
ing it up with his hands, in spite of the kicks and cuffs of his play* 
niates, carries off the prize of nuts or money. Chess and drafts are 
likewise very common with the Russian populace. In the large 
squares, or under the arcades of the shops, people of the lowest clasws 
are everv day seen amusing themselves at these games, and many of 
them in a majsteiiy way. 

The most common amusement is the swmg, which every where, 
and at all times, is used as an amusement by persons of rank and 
condition ; but at Easter it is the grand diversion of the bolydays. 
The swings may be divided into three sorts : some have a vlbratmr 
notion, and these are the most common, well known in Germany and 
fin^land; others are turned round in a perpendicular, and others 
a^n in a horizontal direction. . The first of tnese latter species cjon- 
nsts of two high posts, on the top of which rests an axle, having two 
pair of poles fixed in its centre. Each of these pair of poles has at its 
two extremities a seat suspended to a moveable axis, "the ipropri^ 
tor, by turning the axis that rests on the two posts, makes au the 




>V8tfis, goats, &c. &stened at the extremities of long poles, and forced 
r^idly round in a horizontal circle. In the Easter holydays all kinds 
« machines are set up in the public squares ; and as the common 
people are remarkably fond of the diversion, it is a joyful season to 
the populace, who then devote themselves without restraint to their 
national propensity to mirth. 

In the vicinity of the swings at the Russian fairs, booths are uso- > 
*Uy run up of boards, in which low comedies are performed. Each 
representation lasts about half an hour and the price of admittance Is 
f ery trifling : but as the confluence of people is extremely great, and 
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the Skcti^gr goes on the whple day, the profits are always considerab^ 
b<^ to i£e managers and performers, who share the amount between 
them. 

Ice-hills are exceedingly common, and afford a perpetual fund of 
amusement to the populace during the Russian camiyal. Erery 
ice-hill is constructed m the following manner: a scaffolding is raised 
upon the frozen rirer, about thirty £^t high, with a landing- place at 
top, the ascent to which is by a ladder. From Hiis summit a sloping 
plain of boards, about four yards broad and thirty long, descenos to 
the superficies of the riyer. Upon these boards are laid square 
massfs of ice about four inches thick, which, being first smoothed 
with the axe, and laid close to each other, are then sprin]{led witl^ 
water; by which means the^ adhere to the board i^nd to one ano- 
ther, and form an inclined plain of pure ice. From the bottom of thiji 
plain ll^e snow is cleared away for the length of two hundred yards, 
^ad tbue breadth of four, upon the level bed of the river ; and the 
aides of this course, as well as the sides and top of the scaffolding, 
are ornamented with firs and pines. Each person being provided 
with a sledge, something lil^e a butcher's tray, mounts me ladder, 
and having attained, thfe summit, he seats himsel/'on his. sledge at tiie 
upper extremity of the mclined plain, down which he suffers it tg 
gMe with-considerable rapidity ; die velocity acquired in the descent, 
.parries, ijt to. more than o|ie hundred yards upon the level ice of the 
jfiver. At the enjd of the course there is usually another ice-hill simi,- 
fer to the former, which begins where the other ends ; so that tlje 
person immediately mounts sjgalQ, and in the same manner glides 
down the other plain of ice. ^Hie ^eat difficulty consists in steering 
and poising the sledge as it is humed down the mclined plain. Boys 
amuse themselves, m skating down these hills: they glide chieny 
upon one skate, being better able to preserve a proper balance upon 
one leg tha^ upon two. 

In l£e gardens of Oianienbaum, a few miles from Petersburg, is ^ 
very extraordinary building, denominated the Flying Mountain : it it 
maae of wood, supported upon brick walls, representing a mountain 
composed of three principal ascents., gr^i^ally diminisliing in height, 
with, an intermediate s])ace to rese^ole vaHies : from top to bottom 
i$ a floored way, in which three paiaUel grooves are formed. It is 
thus used : a small carriage containing one person being placed i^ 
the centre gp'oove upon the hig^hest pointy goes with great rapiditr 
down one hill ; the velocity which it acquit^ in its descent carries it 
lip a aecood^ and so on till it arrii^es at me bottom of the area, when 
It is placed m one of ^^ nx)QVes, and dravm up by means of a cord 
fixed to. a windlass. At the top of the mountain are several apart- 
ments ibr. the court and principal nobility, and there is room for many 
thousand spectators witidn the colonnade and upon its roof. Near 
the Flying Mountain is a spacious amphitheatre, in i^high touma^ 
ments are usually exhibited^ 

The roads approaching to the city of Petersburg, are bordered on 
both sides with elegant villas. Most of them belong to private per- 
sons, and are used for the entertainment of themselves and tneir 
fnends in a very hospitable manner. But, with still greater liberalir 
ty, several persons oi rank convert their gardens into places of public 
entertainment, to which all persons of decent appearance are at liber^ 
ty to come. The country-seats of the two brothers Narishkin de- 
serve here particular notice, as being frequented on Sundays by ^at 
numbers of the higher classes. A friendly invitation, in four diffeiv. 
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ent languages, inscribea over the entrance to the groands* ttathorizei 
every one of decent appearance and bebaviour to amuse himself there 
in whatever way he pleases, without fear of molestation. In sereral 
payiiions are musicians for the benefit of those who choose to dance > 
m others are chairs ready for the reception of any party who wish to 
recreate themselyes by sedate conversation, after roaming about with 
the throng. Some take to the swings, the bowling-g^reen, and other 
diversions. On the canals and lakes are gondolas, some constructed 
for rowing, others for sailing; and refreshments are bonntiAllly 
spread on tables in particular alcoves, or are handed about by se^* 
vants in livery. 

Annual Market on the JVeoo. 

At the conclusion of the lon^ fast, which closes on the fourth of Ja*« 
nuary, the Russians lay in their provisions for the remaining part of 
&e winter : for which purpose an annual maricet, which lasts three 
days, is held upon the river near the fortress. A street, more than 
a mile in leng^, is lined on each side with an immense store of pro- 
visions, sufficient for the supply of the capital during the three fol- 
lowing months. Many thousaoid raw carcasses of oxen, sheq>, hogs, 
pigs, and poultry of all' kinds, and every species of frozen food, are 
exposed to sale. The larger quadrupeds are grouped in various cir- 
cles upright, their hind legs fixed in the snow, witn their heads and 
fore l^gs turned towards each other. These occupy the hindenQOst 
row : next to them succeed a regular series of anitnals, descending 
gradually to the smallest, intermixed with poultry and g^ame hanging, 
m festoons, and garnished with heaps of fish, butter, and eggs. It is 
observable, that many birds, as well as several animals in these north- 
em regions, become white in winter ; many hundred black cocka 
being changed to that colour ; and some may at this season be seen, 
which have been taken before the meUunorphone is completed, ex^ 
hibiting a variegated mixture of black and white plumage. 

The most distant quarters contribute to supply this vast store of 
provisions ; and the finest veal is sent by land-carriajp^ as far as from 
Archangel, which is eiffht hundred and thirty miles from Petersburg, 
yet every species of food is epcceedingly cheafy; buteher's meat of 
every kind, from a penny to three half-pence per pound, geese at 
^en-pence each, lai*g^ pigs at eight-pence, and other articles m pro- 
portion. In order to render frozcA food fit for dressing, it must be 
first thawed in cold water. 

Jllbtco$0, tiie Ancient CapHfoi, 

Wx arrived, says Dr. Clarke, at the season of the jear in whicbi 
this city is most interesting to stranj^Fs. Moscow is in every thing 
extramrainary ; as well indisappointme' expeotalion as in surpassing 
it ; in causing wonder and dension, {Measure andr regret. Let me 
conduct the reader back with me agaon to the gate by which we en-, 
tered, and thence through the streets. Numerous spires, glittering 
with gold, amidst burnished domes and painted palaces, appear in the 
midst of an open plain, for several versts before you reach this gate. 
Having passed, you look about, and wonder what has become of the 
city, or where you are ; and are ready to ask, once more. How far is. 
it to Moscow? They will tell you, "This is Moscow!" and you be- 
hpld nothing, but a wide and scattered suburb, huts, gardens, pigsties,. 
brick walls, churches, dunghiHs, palaces, timber-yards, warehouses, 
1^ a refuse, as it were, of materials sufficient to stock an empiv^ 
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with miierable Iowim and miaeraole Tillages. One m^bt iraagineall 
the states of Europe and Asia bad seat a building, by way o^ repre- 
seBtatiye, to Moscow : and under this impression the eye is presented 
with deputies from all countries, holding cong^ress : timber nuts from 
regions beyond the Arctic ; plastered palaces from Sweden and Den- 
mark, n€it whitewashed since their arrival ; painted walls from the 
Tyrol ; mosques from Constantinople ; Tartar temples from Bucha- 
ria; pagodas, payilions, and riraiidas from China; cabarets from 
Spain ; dungeons, prisons, and public offices from France ; archi 
(eotural ruins from Rome ; terraces and trelhsses from Naples ; and 
warehouses from WaQping."" 

> On the inrasion of Kussia by the French during the late war, this 
ancient capital was desolated fiy a tremendous fire : but it has risen 
in greater splendour from its ashes. Its condition fiye years after 
that eyent, is thus described by Dr. Macmichael. " Of tne ruins of 
a city that had contained between 3 and 400,000 souls, many vesti- 
ges were still visible ; but the great advantag^ made towards obli- 
terating the traces of the disaster were almost inconceiyable. Before 
the conflagration, which commenced on the 3d September, 1812, the 
houses of Moscow were estimated nitmencally at 12,000, but under 
each number were sometimes comprehended two, three, and some- 
times even four distinct dwellings. The g^reater part were of wood, 
the rest were built c^ brick, faced with stucco ; of the whole num- 
ber, it was calculated that nine-tenths were Consumed. The quar- 
ter of the town called Bielgorod, (the White City) was preserved l^ 
die exertions of the French ; and the Kremlin, where Bonaparte 
tived, remained untouched, till the morning of the 23d October, when 
several parts of it were destroyed by the four distinct explosions Max 
announced the final departure of the-enemy.'^ By the two first, part 
of the walk and one of^ the Towers towards the river were destroy- 
ed ; by the third, the church of St. NicholaB, and the four great beUs 
of Moscow were blown up with tremendous violence, and the Tower 
of Ivan Veliki was rent from the top to the base. By the fourth, the 
walls of the arsenal, upwards of three yards in thicKness, with part 
of the gate of St. Nicholas, and several adjacent pinnacles, were at 
once blown into the air, by a ooncussioB which shcx^ the whole city 
to its foundation. 

The InhtAitamtM qf ToMak^ Kurgan, ifc. in Siberia, 

Ths streets of Tobolsk are paved, or rather planked, with timber. 
The market-place is very spacious, where, besides provisions and 
articles of the first necessity, large quantities of Cbiaese and Euro* 
pean goods are exposed to sale. Fish of all kinds are in great 
abundance here, in the neighbourhood of this town the peasants 
are top indolent to carry away, by degrees, the dung of their cow- 
houses and stables ; it is a fact, that utej are frequently obliged to 
pull down their houses, and take the materials to another place, where 
tibey erect them again. 

At the distance of a day's journey from Kurg^, in Siberia, the 
place to which M. Kotzebue was banished, is a village where travel^ 
Vf^ ^f all descriptions are accommodated with well-furnished cham- 



* This aocQunt apexes to Moscow before the conflagration of 
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•en, good beds, and are treated with jp^tuitoos hoBpitality. The fol- 
kyving- may senre as a sketch of the state of society at Kurg^an. 

The assessor celebrated the festival of his natron saint, which, in 
Russia, is ainore important festival than a birtn-day. He came to me, 
says Kotzebue, early in the morning*, and invited me to his house. 
where he said I should meet all the principal people of the place. I 
went, and on my arrival was stunned by the noise of five men, whom 
they call singers. These men, as the guests arrive, turn their backs, 
apply their right hands to their mouth, to improve the sound of their 
Toices, and make a loud noise in one qomer of the room. 

An immense table groaned under the weight of twenty dishes, but 
I could see neither plates nor chairs for the accommodation of the 
company. > The whole had the appearance of a breakfast : the prin- 
cipal dishes were of diJSerent kinds offish, it being the season of Lent, 
l^he master of the house carried a huge brandy bottle in his hand, 
eager to serve his guests, who frequently drank to his health, without 
any signs of intoxication. There was no wine, but instead of it our 
host presented us with mead, which is a great rarity, as there are no 
bees in Siberia. The guests, when they were satisfied, took their 
hats and went away. I felt it necessary to follow their example. 
''Is the entertainment over ?" said I to the governor, who stood near 
me. " No," he replied, *' the company are going home to take their 
naps, and at ISlyc o'clock they will be here again." 

I returned at the appointed hour. The scene was then changed. 
Instead of fish and brandy, the table was covered with cakes, raisins, 
^onds, Chinese sweetmeats, and a dry conserve of apples cut into 
slices. The mistress oi the house, a young and charming woman, 
now made her appearance, and with her the ladies and daughters of 
the guests. Tea, French brandy, and punch, were handed round to 
the company. Card-tables were set, and the guests played as long as 
the brandy allowed them to distinguish the colour of {he cards. At 
supper-time every person retired, and the entertainment closed. 

O^ the Tartar tribes ntbyect to Russia. 

The Barschkires, more generally called Barchkirians,''' differ 
from many of the wandering" tribes in this : during winter they live 
in houses, or huts, built in the Russian fashion. The principal fur^^ 
niture of their hute is an oblong bottle, suspended near the chimney, 
and visited every hour in the day, because it contains the favourite 
drink, a mixture of sour milk and mead, which they call arjan. So 
long as it lasts, they live merrily, and there is nothmg they will not 
do to procure it. 

In summer this people inhabit jurtes, or cottages made of felt. In 
the choice of a situation for a winter village, they pay more regard to 
shelter and forage for their cattle than to water, because they are 
accustomed tq the use of snow water. A winter village contains from 
ten to fifty huts, but the summer encampment never exceeds twenty 
jurtes. 

Both sexes wear shirts of cloth made of nettles, wide drawers, and 
slippers. _ Th^ both wear long gowns ; the men's are generally of 
red cloth,' bordered round with fur. They bind it about their middle 
fnth a girdle, to which they fix a scimitar. The poor have a wmtev 
pelisse of sheep-skin, and the rich wear a horse-skin, in such a man« 

* The metre usual nstme is Bashkir* — ^Pt 
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Rer, that the mane coren their baek, and wares in the wind. TIm 
cap is made of cloth like the frustrum of a cone, ten inches h^h, and 
by the rich it is usually ornamented with fur. The gown of Sie wo- 
men is of fine cloth or silk, buttoned before, and fastened by a broad 
girdle. Married women wear a bandeau on their for^iead to distin- 
guish their situation. 

The BarchJeiriant are the most negligent and sloyenly of the Tar« 
tars. In commerce they are the least intelligent, but th^ are most 
hospitable, lirely, and brave. They are the merriest of people, if 
they have no uneasiness about providing for to-morrow, beyond which 
they seldom calculate. They are passionately fond of horses ; and 
the most acceptable present to a woman is a fine horse cloth. 

Their diversions, whether at a marriag^e or religious festival, con 
sist in numerous libations of sour milk, singing, dancing, wrestling 
or horse-racing. Among them old age meets with the greatest re 
spect ; in their entertainments it occapies the place of honour, and 
the stranger is complimented by being set among old men. 

Although the Barchkirians, like most of the Tartars, are Mahome 
tans, and have their mosques and schools, yet they are not the less 
addicted to superstitious practices, borrowed from paganism. They 
have their sorcerers, who, to amuse the credulous, pretend to chal- 
lenge and firht desperately with the deviL These are consulted, if 
disease attack a Barchkirian, or if he lose his mares by the severity 
of the season. 

The Barchkirians have had no khan or kii^ since they became 
subject to Ruf sia. Every tribe elects two old men for chie&. In time 
of war they are bound to furnish three thousand cavalry, armed with 
a bow, arrows, a lance, a coat of mail, and a helmet. They are well 
mounted, are excellent horsemen, and still better archers. Every 
man dresses himself as he pleases, and has a spare led horse, which 
carries his provisions ; and every troop of a hundred h<»nemen has a 
standard of several colours. 

The Bratski may marry as many wives as they can purchase. 
The price of a bride is paicl' in cattle of different lunds. A young 
woman, according to her beauty and character, will, among the rich, 
receive a hundred horses, twenty camels, fifty homed cattle, two 
hundred sheep, and thirty goats. The nuptials are celebrated on the 
same day that the cattle are delivered. For this purpose they erect 
a iurte of felt, entirely new, of a white colour, ana remarkably neat. 
The three first days are spent in feasting, singing, and dancing. The 
newly married couple are then permitted to depart to their own ha- 
bitation. 

When the husband dies, and leaves several wives, she who has 
borne him children, or if tiiat be the case with them all, the oldest 
becomes mistress of the jurte. Those who have had no children, re- 
turn to their relations on fine horses, and carry with them the clothes 
and presents which they have received from the husband. In case 
they have no place to which they can retire, they continue in the 
jurte, subordinate to the wife's mother, and are entitled to a tenth of 
the cattle left by the husband. 

The CzuwACHiANS acknowledge only one God, to whom they 
give the name of Tor ; but among them the sun receives a worship 
&mo8t equal to that of Tor. They have no temples, and it is in the 
nfiddle of forests that Tor receives their homage and sacrifices, which 
consist of blac^ lambs, as their jumak or high priest ordered. The 
yumaski, priests subordinate to ilie jumak, enjoy the greatest autho 
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fify aspKMig' the Usiaa Taitars. In diseaws tiiej ato the only phya^ 
cians to whom they apply* ia their disputes they are the only judee9> 
and in their affairs of business, they are their only counseUors. It is 
the yumaski who carry to the forest the offering^ wiuoh the yillagv 
sends to the ^rand jamak ; and the latter diyides it, after the sacrl* 
fice, with' the ynmaski. 

The huts of the CAi^MucsT^made of brown felt, have a vefy dirt^ 
appearance ; and the flesh and hides, which are isoroetimes hung* oo 
iDem to diy, render them -still more disgusting. Two of them are 
distinguished by their superior size and colour ; of which one is the 
habitation of the prince, and the other the temple of their gods. A 
trayeUer, haTing observed small wooden windmill wings fixed at the 
entrance of the huts, inquired for what purpose they were put there, 
and was told that they were praying maehnne*^; on which the owner 
of the hut causes certain prayers to be written by the priests, that 
they may be turned round by the wind, and he thereby be freed from 
the trouble of repeating them himself. 

The priests hare likewise a very commodious method of expediting 
their prayers ; when they have a number of petitions to offer up for 
the peojue, they for this purpose, make use of a cylindrical wooden 
box, into which they throw the written prayers ; and, having placeil 
it perpendicularly on a stick, they sit down besid^ it, pull it back 
wards and forwards with a string, gravely smoking their {Hpes while 
performing the ceremony ; for according to their doctrine, to render 
prayer efficacious, it is only necessary that it be put in motion ; and 
It is a matter of indifference whether this be done by means o( the 
lips, of a windmill, or of a c^iliDdricai box. 

The chief peculiarity to b& found amon^ the Inorians, or Ischor- 
Ti, relates to the burial of their dead, which ceremony is performed 
by the priest of the profession to which the deceased belonged ; but 
toe friends and relations return to the grave, under cover of the 
night, and having taken up the sod, deposite eatables fbr their friend, 
which they renew during a fortnight or three weeks. Dogs, and 
other animals, easily scratch up these victuals and devour them, while 
the good people persuade themselves that they were consumed by the 
deceased. 

On tli« festival of 9t John at night, the Ischorti assemble under a 
certain tree, and remain till morning, shrieking and singing, and 
dancing round a great fire ; concluding their orgies with burning a 
white cock, and making the most absurd gesticulations and grimaces 
imaginable* 

The Jakuthians wear long hair and short garments. They live 
00 vegetables, horses, cows, and all kinds of wUd beasts ; but mice, 
mountaiu'^rats, and wild-fowl, are their favourite dishes. I'hey and 
their cattle live under the same roof. They have a number of idols 
made of rags, for they hold wooden images in great contempt. The 
mouths of these wretched figures they rub with the fat or blood of 
animals. Formerly the Jakuthians either burnt their dead, or ex- 
1M>sed them to the air on trees ; but now they bury their deceased 
friends. 

The MoRDWANs differ but little in their dress from the Barchki- 
lians. The women are excessively fond of small bells, medab, 
branches of coral, and whatever can make a noise when they are on 
the march. The bands of their caps, their stomacher, and their gii^ 
dlei, are overloaded with them ; so that the ornaments of a Mordwan 
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woman for a festiral are, on account of the freight, better adapted at 
harness for a horse than the dress of a woman. 

The Mordwans industriously cultiyate the ground ; they worship 
no idols or canred images, but acknowledge only the Being of all 
beings, and to him address their prayers. 

The OsTiAKs are said to be as dirty as hogs, cowardly as the timid 
dore, aud simple beyoud what words can express. They are Fenr 
superstitious ; in which they are encouraged by their priests, who 
claim the character of sorcerers, pretending to the power of control- 
ling the elements, of diving into futurity, and absolving, by certaip 
magical spells, a man overwhelmed by crimes and iniquities^ These 
Ostiaks possess an ungrateful soil, are industrious, ho4>itable, faith- 
ful to their engagements, and have a horror at theft. 

Among them the cares of the family devolve on the women, as 
does the labour of £shing, from which they draw their only rapport 
The dress of both se^es is a kind of bag, made of the skin of the rein- 
deer. Their utensils, arms, and oils, are made of the bones, sinews, 
and £siX of fish. 

They are all pagans, and their worship corresponds with their in- 
tellectual faculties. They believe that the bear enjoys aQier death a 
happiness at least equal to that which they expect for themselves. 
Whenever they kill one of these animals, tbey sing songs over him, 
in which tbey ask his pardon, and bang up his skin ; to this they show 
many civihties, and pay many fine compliments to induce him not to 
take vengeance on them in the abode of spirits. 

The Th£leuti profess a belief in tlie existence of a God, but the 
only worship they pay him is, that every morning at the rising of the 
sun, they turn towards the east, and offer this short prayer : '^ Do not 
strike me dead." Near their villages are open places and areas, call- 
ed taulga, in which once a year, or more frequently, tbey kill a horse, 
eat its lesh, then stuff its skin, and set it up with his head towards 
the east, where it is left as an offering to the Divinity. They eat no 
pork, but drink brandy whenever they can get it. They are so im- 
moderately fond of tobacco, that they swallow the very smoke of it 
Some of these Tartars bury their dead, and otliers bum them. 

The TsHULiMZiANs are baptized, but they have a very imperfect 
knowledge of a Deity. They eat dead horses, and offer up the skins 
to the devil. When they bury their dead, every person present leaps 
through a fire which is kindled on the spot, that the deceased may not 
follow him, for they imagine that the dead are very much afraid of 
fire. Christianity with them consists in carrying" the cross, and in 
being able to make the sign of it; in abstaining from eating the flesh 
of horses and squirrels ; in going to church ; in baptizing their chil- 
dren ; in restricting themselves to one wife, and in observmg the fasts 
o1* the Greek church. 

The TuNGUsiANs are free and open, and despise deceit : tliey are 
satisfied with the poorest fare, and the want of food for several days 
does not dishearten them. Their women are the prettiest in Siberia, 
and the men the best archers. Water is their only drink. They are, 
if possible, a still dirtier set of people than the Ostiaks. They marry 
young, and the rich are much addicted to polyg^amy. Neither feast- 
mg nor ceremony .ever precedes marriage. To make themselves 
hsmdsome, the Tungusians mark their faces with the figures of ani- 
mals, and flowers, and trees. Men and Women dress alike, the latter 
being distingfui^ed only by their necklaces and ornaments, with 
which, on particular occasions, tliey overload tliemselves 
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^their priests act as intercessors with their diyinities, of wlioai the 
ikiimber is considerable ; but they are all subject to oae, whom thejr 
mdore, under the name of BoOj as the God of gods, who dwells abore 
the clouds, distributes the yarious departments in the administration 
^f the world among the subaltern divinities^ and watches orer them. 
He knows every thing ; punishes none, but does g^ood to all« He is 
inyisible, and consequently can be represented by no imager 

The W ooui/i AKs have some notions of a Supreme Being, the Crea* 
tor and Preserver. They believe also in a resurrection of the dead, 
and a 6iture state of rewards and punishments ; but they absc^utely 
deny tlie existence of the devil. Their whsAe reUgious worship con* 
siats ill the following ceremony. Once a year, every head of a fa* 
mily in all their vi&ges meet, and ofier up in some adjacent wood 
the liead of every species of animal they are acquainted with, and 
han^ the skins upon the trees i after which they make several reve* 
rential bows before them, but without utterii^ a single word by way 
of prayer. They then regale themselves with great festivity on the 
flesh of the animals, whose heads and skins have been consecrated^ 

The inhabitents of Samoikda, a country situated at the northeiB 
extremity of Russia, are shorter and thicfier than the Laplanders ; 
in other respects, they resemble them very much. They have Mttte 
hair, and cover their heads with a fur cap. Their skin coat reaches 
to their knees, and is fastened round the waist with a girdle. They 
have trowsers, shoes, and stockings, maide of the same materials as 
their coats. Over their shoulders they throw a black bear skin^ with 
the feet hanging at the four comers. This cloak is placed obliquelj 
on the left sSle, that the right arm may be mdlre at liberty to use their 
tiows and arrows. On ti^eir feet they wear a kind of skatesi two feet 
k>ng, with which they slide with prodig^us swiftness over the frozen 
snow, that incessantly covers the mountains* 

The women are capable of enduring great fatigue, send stssiduodsly 
breed up their children in the use of the bow, which ^bey hanm 
with great dextentr^ They are dressed nearly Mke the men, ei^cept 
about the head. A lock of twisted hair hangs down to their shoulders ; 
at the extremity of tins is a knot formed of a long slip of bark, which 
reaches to their heels. In th4s ccMisists their finery. They hunt with 
their husbands, and are equally expert in the use of their weapons. 
Conjugral fidelity is strictly observed, aiJd the punishment aimexed 
to a violation of it on either side is capitals 

The Samoiedes have no knowledge of the Supreme ^eing; they 
worship idols, the heads of beasts of prey, particularly those c^ bears, 
which they puit up in the woods, and fervently worship* Their 
priests^ whom they Call shamanns, tare chosen from anumg such 
as are advanced in years i and they imagine that these can revesd 
to them the will of their gods,, foretell future events, and through an 
invisibfe agency per^rm all kinds of magics^ operations^ 

Samoiedes, in the Russian language, siemfy men-eatef^, a tettri 
which denotes the barbarity of the people ; but there is no gpod rea 
son for beheving that the term Can^ to applied to them in its worsf 
acce^tatioif<r 

The Tartar» of the Cnmesc, aceordmg fa Mr. Hoicfiem^ss, «cre ^* 
tided into three principal classes, 1st, themurzas or noblemen ; 2dly 
the AlvUas Or priests ; and 3dly, the peasantry. The penttosnla wtid 
fhey inhabit beln^ remarkably fertile, they oAsctrpy themselves chiefly 
In pastoral and agricultural pursuits, which seem to have extingmsb 
id in them the feFocioas spirit that characterized their ancest(»r^ hi 



imny particiilaen of their domestic maimers, they closely red€tnhh 
their neighbours the Turks r polygamy howeyer is less commonly 
practised amoogp them, partly frdoi economical motives, aad parti/ 
fipom n characteristic love of peace and quiet. 

The acoonnt given by Dr. Claris of the Don Co^sacks^ piacetf 
that pec^le in a perfectly new point of vieir. Instead of a horde ot 
savages, nay, of the very worst of savages, as they are representedl 
kH over Kitrope, entirely from the habits of those whom the Kttssian^ 
luLVe in their armies, and from the stndions calumnies of the Bassians^ 
onr antbcNf found them an innocent and daily improving race of men ; 
Infinitely less barbaroiis tba& the best of the Rnssians, and living 
among themselves is peace, comfort, and even wealth. 

In Tscherchasfcoy they live an amicable and pleasant life* Some' 
tmies they have public amusements, snch as balls and parties of 
pleasure. Once they had a theatre, but it was prohibited* In some 
of their apartments we observed mahogany bookcases, with glass 
doors, containmg a small library^ '^hev are, in every respect, enti^ 
tied to praise for thetr cleanliness, whether of their persons or their 
houses^ There is no nation (I will not even except my own) more 
cleanly in their apparel than the Cossacksr The dress of their wo- 
men is singular. It di^ro from all the costcmcs of Russia ; an J its 
magnificence is vested in the ornaments of a cap, somewhat resem' 
hUng the mitre of a Greek bishop* The hair tk married women is 
tac»ed under this cap, which is covered with pearls and gold, or 
adorned with doweftr# The dress of a Cossack girl is elegant ; a silk 
tonic, with trowsers fkstencd by a girdle of solid silver, yellow boots^ 
and an Indian handkerchief roand the head* A proof of their riches 
was afforded in the instance of the mistress of the house where we 
kidged* This woman walked about the apartments without shoes or 
stockings } and being asked for some needles to secure the insects 
we had collected, opened a bojc, m which she showed us pearls to the 
value of ten thoi]^and roubles* Her cupboard at the same time was 
filled with plate and costly porcelain. The common dress of the 
men m Tscherchasfcoy was* a blu6 jack^ with a waistcoat and troW" 
sers of white dimity; the kd:ter so white and spotless, that they seem-' 
ed always neWr The tattered state of a traveller's wardrobe but ill 
fitted tts to do credit to our country in this respect* I never eaw a 
Cossack in a dirty suit of clothes* Their hands, moreover, are al' 
ways clean, their hair free froirt vermin, their teeth white, and theif 
skin baa a heaMry and deanlr stppearance* Polished in their man^ 
fien, instructed in their minds, hospitable, generous, disinterested in 
their hearts, humane smd tender to the poor, good husbands, goodf 
fetibers, good wives, ^ood mothers, virtuous daughters, vaha&t an<l 
^tiful sons f jBUch are the natives of Tscherchaskoy* In conversa-' 
tisn the Cossack is a gentleman ,' for he is well sBfi>riiied^ free frenl 
prejudice^ opeif^ amtemf and upright* 



THE PRtrSSUN DOMINIONS 

The Frussian states consist principaffy of two territoriefs, efitlr^ 
dfetaehed from each other: The easfertr and much the largest divf' 
tionis bounded N* by the Baltic ; E. bv Russia and the hewmxtgiiam 
«ir fciataA'r &• hj Austria, ticid kingdofti of Saxony ancl il» f^tsM 
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^uidiies ; and W. by Hess^Cassal, Haaover, Brunswick, and Medc- 
lenbuiig^. The vestern diyisipn ia bounded N* by the Netherlands 
and Hanover; £^ by Waldeck, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Hcsfle-Darm- 
stadt, and the Bavarian circle of the Rhine ; S. by France, and W. 
by the Netherlands. There is besides, tlie canton of Neufchatel in 
SwitTserland, which is subject to Prussia. The eastern division con^ 
tains 87,169 square miles, the Wisstem division 18,271, and tbe canton 
of Neufchatel 330 ; in ail, 105«77a Population 9,904,549^ PopuUu 
tion on a square mile 94. 

Persons and Dress of the Prussians, 

Th£ manners and customs of a country, composed of such variout 
inhabitants, recently united under one sover^gnty, must of course be 
discordant. Silesia and the Sclavonic reg'ions, however, contain 
many peculiarities, which distinguish them from tbe German terri- 
tories. The reig-n of the Great Frederic, who entertained a predi- 
lection for the French language and msgiuers, contributed to impart 
a similar ting-e to his subjects. 

Modern travellers do not appear to have been much impressed with 
any striking* dissimilitude in their persons between the Prussians and 
the common Germans. In comparison with the Saxons, who are a 
lively and contented people, the Prussians appear dull and gloomy ; 
a character which is imputed partly to the military government, and 
partly to tbe general anxietj' which has been excited by the dangers 
to which their country has been exposed, when contending with the 
powers of Russia and Austria, and in latter years we may add with 
France. 

The Poles, of whom nearly tliree milKons have been made subjects 
of Prussia, are full of life and action, but their features have more of 
the Asiatic cast than the European. Men of aU ranks wear whis- 
kers, and shave their heads, leaving only a circle of hair upon their 
crown. The summer dress of the peasant consists of nothmg but a 
ehirt and drawers of coarse linen, without shoes or stockingfs, with 
round caps or hats. The women of the lower class wear upon their 
beads a wrapper of white linen, under which their hair is braided, and 
hangs down in two plaits. Several of them have a long piece of 
white linen hanging round the side of their faces, and covering their 
bodies below their knees, which makes them appear as if they were 
doing penance. 

The dress of tfie higher orders, both men and women, is uncom- 
monly elegant. That of the gentlemen is a waistcoat with sleeves; 
over this they wear an upper robe of a different colour, which reaches 
down below the knee, and is fastened round the waist with a sash 
or girdle ; the slee^'es of this upper garment are, hi warm weather, 
tied behind the shoulders ; a sanre is a necessary part of their dress 
as a mark of nobility. In summer the robe is of silk; in winter of 
cloth, velvet, or stuff, cjdged with fur ; they wear fur caps or bonnets., 
^ndi buskins of yellow leather, the heels of which are plated with iron 
or steel. The dress of the ladies is a simple polonaise, or long robe 
edged with fur. TV»e Polish peasants differ widely in their dress fiy>m 
the Russian : the fonner in particular shaving their head, leaving 
only a circle of hair in the middle, while the Russians wea^ their 
hair down to the eye-brows, over the ^es, and cut short around the 
neck 



J69. The JUannen and Ctutonu of Beritti, 

Of the Climate and ProducU of Prustia^ 

Dui^mo four months in summer the air is temperate, wanA^ and 
pleasant, and the weather is ^eners)ilj favourable foj bring-ing^ the 
^ruits of the earth to maturity ; but the winter is lon^g^ and severe, and 
the autumns are often wet and stormy. The soil ]s fruitful in com, 
flax, hemp, fruit, hops, and pasture. 

jprussia also abounds with cattle, a good breed of horses, sheep, deer, 
and fi[ame ; wild beasts, such as bears, wolyes, lynxes, wild boars, 
and foxeS| are not uncommon in this kingdom. The lakes and 
rivers furnish a supply of ^sh ; and on the coasts of the Baltic are 
found great quantities of amber, in which are often enclosed leaves, 
miner^s, insects, grains of sand, &c. from which it should seem that 
it was once in a fluid state. »t which time the insects that alighted 
upon it were caiight, and oy their struggles to get loose, soon v7ork 
themselves into its substance, which hardening round them, they are 
for ever preserved in the greatest perfection. 

Under the polite administration of the late sovereign of Prussia, 
every art and manufacture improved and increased; and those of 

Slass, iron works, sUk, cloth, camblet, Unen, stockings, paper, pow* 
er, and copper and brass are very much increasing, ^eing well si^ 
tuated for trade, the extension of which is promoted by a coUege of 
commerce and navigation. Prussia carries on a considerable foreign 
traffic ;. and to allure foreign merchants and artisans to bring their 
ingenuity, industry, and monied capital into Prussia, it has been the 
custom of the present sovereign to ofl'er the most flattering privilege* 
to strangers of this character who will settle in his territories. 

Of the Mannert and Customs of Berlin, 

Berlin consists of five wards, exclusive of large suburbs, and the 
wards are usually separated by canals : the streets are broad and spa- 
cious, and some of them are from a mile to two mUes and a half long 
The bouses are neatly built of white freestone, generally one, or at 
most two stories hi^h. It is one of the finest cities of Europe, and has 
nothing ol that uniformity which is so apparent in most of the new 
and regu'arly built towns. The architecture, the distribution of the 
building^^ ^he appearance of the squares, the plantations of trees both 
in these and the streets, eveiy thing exhibits taste and variety. The 
contraP^ of this beafity and magniScence, with the circumstances of 
the people, is very striking. 

Sometimes, while a person stands gazing at the beauty of a building 
finely stuccoed with a magnificent front, and all the outward appearr 
ance of the habitation of a prince, on a sudden a window opens in the 
lower story, and a cobbler hangs out a pair of boots ; on the second 
story a taulor will haii^ out a waistcoat; or other parts of the male 
dress ; or a woman will empty a dish of potato-parings on the pas* 
sengers. A few steps further, from the top of a house, in appearance 
a palace, a Jew will salute you from the attic, asking if you have'any 
thing to exchange : in the next story you see linen hanfi^ing out to 
dry, which belongs to an officer, shaving himself by vhe side of it, and 
who appears in great poverty. 

In aJl private houses a rigid economy prevails in the kitchen, cel- 
lar, &c. ; the only article of expense is dress, and the ladies deny 
themselves common indulgences for the sake of powder and millinciy. 
They dress very fashionably, and some of them with great tjiste and 
ina|g;nificence. 



KINGDOM O J POLAND. 

The Icingdofn of Ptrfand is bounded N^. by tlK Pnmun proriiiOB^ 
af East and West Prussia ; E. br the Russian prorinces of BialjB* 
tock, Gradno, and Yohljnia ; S. b j Galicia and the free city of Cfa- 
ccw ; and W. by the Prussian profinces of Posen and Silesia. It 
approaches to the fonn of a square of 200 miles, n^^ly in the middle 
of which stands Warsaw, the ca|>itaL The area is estimated at 
48,730 square miles, and the population at 2,793,000, of which num- 
ber incnre than 200/)00 are Jews. 

Cracow. — Cracow is situated in lat. 50^ N. and Ici^. 20^ £. inaa 
extensiTe plain, at the confluence of the Rudowa with the Vistula, 
128 miles S. S. W. of Warsaw. In 1812, by an act of the Congrm 
of Vienna, Cracow, with a small territoiy adjacent, wascxNcstitutedA 
finee state under the protection of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Ttb 
whole territory included in the new state, contains 430 square mile^ 
aad 61,000 inhabitants. The Harm of goremmei^t is a democracy. 

lyitermanM and Domestic CuUoms of ike PoUm» 

The diretsions of the Pedes are warlike and manly ;Tanlting^,dtB- 
ciD^, and riding* the great hone; hunting, skating, bull and heap- 
baiting. They usually trarel c» horsebau^k. A Polish gentknmi 
will not trarel a hundred yards without his hone; and the Polea are 
(0 bardly, that they will deep tm the ground, without bedor coreriog, 
in frostand snow. Th^ never lie ^bove stairs, and Uior apartmeotB 
aie not united : the kitchen is on one side, the stable on anodier, the 
dwelling-honae on the third, and the gate in the firant. Theycootent 
tbemselTeB with a few small beds : ^id, if any persan lodge at their 
booses, they most carry their bed with them. When the nobles ait 
down to dinner <ir supper, I^mcj bare their trumpets and other music 
phjiDg, and a number of gentlensen to wait on them at table, all 
senring with the most profocmd respect : for the nobles who are poor, 
A^oeotiy find tiiemselTes under the necessity of serving those that 
w rich ; but their patron usually treats them with civility, and per> 
miU the eldest to eat with him at his table with his cap off; and eveiy 
one of them has his peasant boy to wait on him, maintained by tfaie 
master of the family. 

At an entertainment tiie Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor spoons, 
but eveiy fuest brings them with him ; and th^ no sooner sit down 
to dinner, 2»n all the doon are shut, and not opened till thecompany 
■^^tom home. It is nsual for a nobleman to |pye his servsnt part of 
bis meat, which he eats as he stands bdiind lum, and to let him drink 
out of the same cop with himself. 

To form any idea of the grandeur and equipages of the Polish no- 
bility, the reader may figure to himself an idea of all that is fostidions, 
^J^REanonious, expensive, and showr in life, to have any conception of 
ueir way of living, lliey cany the pemp of their attendance, when 
u^ appear abroad, even to ridicule ; for it is not unusual to see the 
^J of a Polish grandee, besides a coach and six, with a great num- 
ber of servants, attended by an old gentleman usher, an old gentle- 
i^oman for her govemante, and a dwarf of each sex to hold up her 
b^n ; and if it be night her carriage is surrounded with a gpneat num- 
ber of flambeaux. 

The inns of Pcdand are a kind of long stables, 1 oilt with boards and 
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•ers, good beds, and are treated with g^toitoas hospitality. The fol- 
lowing* maj serve as a sketch of the state of society at Kurgan. 

The assessor celebrated the festival of his patron saint, which, in 
Russia, is a more important festival than a birm-day. He came to me, 
says Kotzebue, early in the morning, and invited me to his Inrase. 
where he said I should meet all the principal people of the place. I 
went, and on my arrival was stunned by the noise of fire men, whom 
they call singers. These men, as the guests arrive, turn their backs, 
apply their right hands to their mouth, to improve the sound of their 
voices, and make a loud noise in one <;omer of the room. 

An immense table groaned under the weight of twenty dishes, but 
I could see neither plates nor chairs for the accommodation of the 
company. « The whole had the appearance of a breakfast : the prin- 
cipal dishes were of different kinds of fish, it being the season of Lent, 
l^he master of the house carried a huge brandy bottle in his hand, 
eager to serve his guests, who frequently drank to his health, without 
any sig^ of intoxication. There was no wine, but instead of it our 
host presented us with mead, which is a great rarit^r, as there are no 
bees in Siberia. The guests, when th^ were satisfied, took their 
hats and went away. I felt it necessary to follow their example. 
'' Is the entertainment over ?" said I to the governor, who stood near 
me. '' No," he replied, " the company are going home to take their 
naps, and at five o'clock they will be here again." 

I returned at the appointed hour. The scene was then changed. 
Instead of fish and brandy, the table was covered with cakes, raisins, 
almonds, Chinese sweetmeats, and a dry conserve of apples cut into 
slices. The mistress of the house, a young and charming woman, 
now made her appearance, and with her the ladies and daughters of 
the guests. Tea, French brandy, and punch, were handed round to 
the company. Card-tables were set, and the guests played as long as 
the brandy allowed them to distinguish the colour of {he cards. At 
supper-Ume every person retired, and the entertainment closed. 

Cfihe Tartar tribes tubject to Rusti/u 

The Barschkires, more generally called Barchkirians,* differ 
from many of the vranderingr tribes in this : during winter they live 
in houses, or huts, built in the Russian fashion. The principad fur- 
niture of their huts is an oblonir bottle, suspended near the chimney, 
and visited every hour in the day, because it contains the favourite 
drink, a^ mixture of sour milk and mead, which they call arjan. So 
long as it lasts, they live merrily, and there is nothmg they will not 
do to procure it. 

In summer this people inhabit juries, or cottages made of felt. In 
the choice of a situation for a winter village, they psiy more regard to 
shelter and forage for their cattle tlmn to water, because they are 
accustomed tq the use of snow water. A winter village contains frcnn 
ten to fifty huts, but the summer encampment never exceeds twenty 
jnrtes. 

Both sexes wear shirts of cloth made of nettles, wide drawers, and 
slippers. ^ Thejr both wear long gowns ; the men's are generally of 
red cloth,' bordered round with fiir. They bind it about 3ieir middle 
frith a girdle, to which they fix a scimitax. The poor have a wmtes 
pelisse of sheep-skin, and the rich wear a horse-skin, in such a mant 

* The mcnre usual noxne is Bashkir. — ^Pt 
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let him drink as long^ as be pleases. Around him is ereiy tusen of 
cu%, caution, and cleanliness ; but none in his domestic habits, of 
ma^ficence, or grandeur of design. 

Clcutei of the People. 

The Dutch are usually distinguished into fire classes ; the pea- 
sants and farmers ; seafaring men ; merchants and tradesiaen ; 
liose who live upon their estates, or the interest of their money ; and 
military officers. 

.The peasants are industrious but stupid, easily managed by fair 
language, if they are allowed time to understand it. The seararing 
men are a plain, rough, and hardy people, seldom using more words 
than are necessary about their business ; and they have repeatedly 
shown great yalour in contending with their enemies. 

The trading people, in ^enersil, are said to exert all their skill to 
take advantage of the foUy or ignorance of those with whom they 
hare any dealing ; and are great extortioners when tbere is no law 
to restrain them ; but in other cases they are the plainest and best 
dealers in the world. 

Those who live on their patrimonial estates in great cities, resem- 
ble the merchants and tradesmen in the modesty of their dress, and 
their parsimonious wav of living, but between the education and man- 
ners of those classes there is a wide difference. 

The gentry or nobility are usually employed in military seryice : 
they yalue themselres much on their rank ; but their most conspicu- 
ous characteristic is a great frugality and order in their expenses ; 
what they c^n spare from theif domestic charges is laid out in the 
ornament and furniture of their houses, rather than in keeping g^at 
tables, fine clothes, and equipages. 

Among every people there are characters so varied, and of such 
contrast, that mey may belong to any nation. No Italian is more 
impassioned, no Frenchman more capricious, no Spaniard more lofty, 
no Englishman more daring, than some among the Hollanders. The 
manners of the people are blunt, and their answers short ; yet there 
is civility and good sense in their actions. The peasants of West- 
phalia travel into the United J'rovinces, as the peasants of Ireland 
to England, in the summer, to assist in the field during tlie months 
of harvest. 

Houses^ Diet, and Amusements of the Dutch. 

The lower part of the houses m Holland is lined with white Dutch 
tiles, and their kitchen furniture, consisting of copper, pewter, and 
iron, is kept so exceedingly bright, as to siiSbrd a striking proof of 
their cleanliness. Their beds and tables are covered with the finest 
linen, their rooms are adorned with pictures, and their yards and gar- 
dens with flowers. They warm their rooms with stoves, placed either 
underneath or round the apartments, which render the heat equal on 
all sides. The women have little stoves or pans of lighted peat, which 
they put into a square box, and lay under their feet. People of con- 
dition have these carried with them on visits, and even to church. 

The diet of the Dutch boors is usually mean, consisting mostly of 
roots, herbs, sour milk, and pulse ; but in the towns the common 
people live better. All ranks in the nation are much addicted to the 
use of butter, and those of the inferioi' classes seldom take a journey 
without a butter-box in their pocket. 

Having considered the Dutch in their private propensities, we may 
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(nm our eyes with wonder on some of their puhlic works. The ooan* 
trr, which nature appears to have doomed to sta^ant waters an<} 
ererlasting* agues, the daring and lahorious arpfi of the HdUander has 
nndertaken to drain, has overspread with venlure, and has covered 
with habitations. The very element which seemed (.o bid him utter 
defiance, he has subdued, and rendered his most useful slave, on which« 
with economical facility, he transports the manifold products of his in* 
dustry, and the rich speculations of his calculating spirit. Like him 
other nations have braved tlie seas ; but he alone has every where 
barricadoed them, and prescribed their limits. Fable relates the fie 
tttious labours of a Hercules ; the vast and endless embankments that 
guard the coast of Holland might, from description only, appear to b« 
mbulous, but they are visible to every spectator No language can 
do justice to the wonders that the Dutchman has performol. 

The diversions of the Hollanders are bowls, billiards, chess, and 
tennis. Shooting wild geese and ducks in winter, and angling in 
summer, make another part of their pastimes. In tiie most rigorous 
season of the year sledges and skates form a great diversion. Both 
nnen and women use them aUke, to carry their goods to market as 
well as for pleasure. The sledge is drawn by a horse, or pushed along 
by a man in skates. When the snow is upon the ground, and the 
streets are frozen, yoking people of consequence appear abroad in th« 
most magnificent sledges. The person drives the liorse himself, which 
is covered with a rich skin or caparison, and a fine tuil of featliers, 
»»*''. che gentleman or lady is wrapped up in ftirs, or a fine Indian 
«^tiilt. The sledges are ot various shapes, finely painted, gilt, and 
varnished, and the harness is rich and splendid. 

In summer it is common to see multitudes of people walking out 
on the banks of fine canals, well planted with trees, or by the sea* 
shore, or in public tea-gardens. Almost all these excursions end in 
the tavern, where they meet with a variety of little amusements and 
agreeable entertainment at a cheap rate. Even common labourergr 
indulge themselves in such recreations. The same distinctions are 
not maintained in Holland between wealthy traders and mechanic^ 
as in other countries. They converse pretty much on a level ■, neither 
IS it easy to know the man from the master, nor the maid from her 
inistress, 

Dutch Modes of Travelling. 

Their usual mode of travelling is in covered boats, drawn by a 
horse at the rate of three miles an hour, for which the fare does not 
amount to a penny a mile. A passenger in such a vehicle has the 
conveniency of carrying a portmanteau of provision, so that he need 
not be at any expenae in a public house by the way. The inns gcr 
nerally afforcl a soft bed and clean linen ; but it is difficult to procure 
any other chamber than one of the several little cabins that are 
ranged round a great room, where people of different ranks lie pro- 
miscuously, and disturb one anotiier the whole night. 

Although the common fare is at the rat^ of a penny per mile, yet 
strangers are usually advised to engage the roqf^ or ruffle^ whicfi is 
the name distinguishing the best cabin ; and for those who are averse 
from mixing witti a promiscuous society, and have a decided anti* 
pathy to smoke, it is certainly a wise precaution. In engaging this 
a traveller will have an example of Dutch accuracy in their minutest 
transactions ; a formal printed receipt or ticket is given for the few 
peno^ Tfhich it costs, by a conimiss^ry, who has no other business tbsm 



to regulate die lalfain of the boats. The punctjiality of the departw 
and arriFol of these vehicles is well known, and justifies the Dutcl^ 
method of re<;koning distance bj hours instead of leagues or miles. 

Eveiy man who enters the boat, whatever be his condition, either 
brings a pipe in hiys mouth or in his band* A slight touch of the hat» 
upon entering the cabin, franks him for, the wliole time of his stay; 
and the laws of etiquette allow him to smoke in silence to. the end of 
the passage* We see, as at a meeting of Quakers, fixed features and 
changeless postures ; the whole visage is mysterious and solemn, but 
betraying more of absence than inteUigence* Hours will pass, and 
CO mouth expand, but to whiff the smoke ; nor any hmb be put in 
motion, except to rekindle the pipe. 

In Holland, says Sir John Carr, every traveller naturally becomes 
ampliibious ! tlie constant contemplation of so inuch water quickly 
engenders all the incUnations of a webofooted animal, and he soon 
feels out of his proper element when out of a canal* Kigbt roerrilj 
did 1 follow my commissary and his wheelbarrow with my baggagi^ 
through the whole town^ until I reached tlie Hague gate, when my 
favourite conveyance, the treckshuvt, was ready to start. The boat* 
bell rung, all the paily got on board, and away we glided, passing oa 
each side of us the most lovely close scenery. Instead of seeing, as 
had been represented to me in England, a dull monotonous scene of 
green canals, stunted willows, and from a solitary house or ivfo foggy 
merchants, stupidly ga/.ing in fixed attention upon frog water, the 
canal was enlivened with boats of pleasure and traffic continually 
passing and repassing; the noble level road on the right, broad 
enough to admit four or five carriages abreast, thickly planted ^vith 
rows of fine elms ; the number of curricles and carriages, and horses 
driving close to the margin of the water; the fine woods, beautiful 
gardens, country houses, not two of which were similar ; the eccen- 
tricity of tlie little summer temples hanging over Uie edges of the ca^ 
nal ; the occasional views of rich pasture land, seen as I saw them, 
under a rich, warm sky, formed a tout-ensemble as delightful as it 
was novel, and very intelligibly expressed our approach to the resi*^ 
dence of sovereignty. ^ The single ride from Delft to the Hague 
would alone have repaid the trouble and occasional anxiety I expe* 
rienced in getting into, and afterwards out of the country. 

All the principal countryThouses have a wooden letter-box standing 
upon the margin of the canal, into which one of tne boatmen, upon 
the treckshuyt being steered close to the adjoining bank, without 
stopping, drops the letters and parcels directed to the family residing 
there. In no part of the continent is social intercourse and commu* 
nication so frequent, cheap, and certain. 

For keeping the dams and roads m repair, turnpikes are establishp 
/ed at proper distances, and the care of their repair is confided to di- 
rectors, who are always gentlemen of high respectability, and receive 
a fixed salary for their services. The principal roads are kept in 
good condition ; and on account of the flatness of the country, are 
very easy for the horses, but the by-roads are intolerably bad.^ 

IS othing can wear a more awkward appearance than the land carr 
nages, the bodies of which are placed on low sledges and drawn by 
one horse. The driver is on foot, and in addition to the concern of 
the horse, he is obliged to watch every movement of the sledge, that 
the carriage may not be overset ; for which purpose he walks by the 
side, witJi the reins in one hand, and iu the other a wetted rope, which 
hp sometimes throws wder the sledge to prevept it taking fire, and to 
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fit trp tfie litfle g'aps in tlie pavement. Of these sle^g'es fhere ard 
l^at numbers in the city of Amsterdam ; the price is about ei'g'ht'- 
pencc for any distance within the city, and eight-pence an hour for 
attendance* Some few years past no four-wheeled carriages were 
to be seen 

Oh happy streets I to rumbling wheels unknown^ 

No carts, no coaches, shake the floating town ! Oay* 

Later refinements have at length introdoced them, and this inele^ 
g'ant and inexpeditious mode of visiting and airing' is abandoned to 
persons whosefort^ne or frugality admit not of a more costly equipage* 

We had now entered, says Mr. Holcroft, the province of Gronin- 
gen ; and instead of solitary woods where houses or human beings 
were accidentally seen, where the rustic prided himself in the rude* 
ftess that surrounded him, and looks partly with surprise and partly 
with contempt on the stranger, because he was not equally mae, we 
were now in the busy hire of ordfcr, cleanliness, and activity* Instead 
of the rough and bleak sufU-wagen^ we were seated in the cabin of a 
ireck-9huyt, where, sheltered from the Weather, and almost insensible 
to the motion. We Were drawn along the smooth canal, and saw on 
each side of us, rich meadows, well-fed cattle, and villages built on the 
Vanks, in quick succession. It was Stfnday, and this added to the ef" 
feet ; for the people werie g(nng to and returning from ehQrch, cleaif 
and dressed for the occasion* Change of clothing and rest from la' 
bour are generally associated, in the mmds of the industrious, with ease 
tmxi cheerfulness of heart.^ Sonday is their pertodrcal sally from purga- 
tory. In orderly and industrious nations, the stated return of rest should 
be re^rded as highly salutary ; but where loitering indolence is Hat 
frevailing habit, every festival appears to increase the evil* 

Of Amsferdani^ Rotterdam^ and oCher CUief* 

Amsterdam cannot boast of high antiqufty ; not a trace of it wa« 
to be seen six centuries ago* Its situation is very wateir, and it if 
built on eighty "two islands, which communicate with each other, by 
the aid of tliree hundred bridgfes* MaAy of the streets, however, are 
ttncommonly spacious j some a hundred and forty feet wide, but they 
are not equally remarkable for their cleanliness and the goodness ot 
Ihe pavement. 

Almost all the principal thoroughfares of Amsterdam are narrow , 
but the carriages being few, and their motion slow, the foot passes 
rers are perfectly safe, though there is no raised paTement for then* 
There are broad terraces to the streets over the two chief canals, but 
fhese are sometimes encumbered by workshops placed immediately 
ever the Water, between which and the houses the owners maintaiil 
an intercourse of packages and planks, wilb very fittle care abofrt the 
freedom of the passage. 

The ardour, the activity, the ctond, anJ the httstfe, which prevail 
kk all qtfarters of the port, are inconceitable* Bells afre soundings 
tnd Vessels parting, at afl hours.r Piles of merchaa^ise, and throfig* 
of passengers, fill all the avenueij* It appears the Uiart of eithatrstles* 
plenty^ and the gran<J depository of Europe,* Some of the street* 
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* This fs less app&cable tor Amsterdam; thafi fbrmefly* During tM 
last half ceati>ry Us trsw^ has greatly ^ecUisoi* T* 
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«re filUqr as well as narrow ; the whole city is pierced Wit£r off wA 
Bity of canals, which cut each other io eyerj possible direction. Thc^ 
smell arising from these is yery disagreeable to foreig^rs. B^^g^ars 
in Amsterdam are allowed to go their weekly rounds^ 

If, froin the streets, yoo enter a Dutch inn, yon see the landlady 
with her cap in large plaits, her keys nombered by her side, suad a 
Worked purse under her apron, with three partiiious ^ for gold, sil-' 
Ter, antl smaU coins* . She has two kitchens; one for use^aBd one 
for ornament. She Wishes the latter only to be seen, which, for its 
great neatness, will astonish a spectator* 

Though there is much neatness in Holland^ it cann€»t boast of its 
taste* The people delight in trees cut into the shapes of animals ; Ir 
traverse bricKwork ; in th«ir dcwrs and shutters, nay their chBma 
and milk-pails, painted green } in Chinese awnmgs hnng with snaaU 
bells, and in chiomeys with weathercocks capped in the same taster 
A Dutchman always wishes to know which way the wind blows; for 
he is often either a miller, siilor, waterman, or merchant. 

The passion which the Dutch have for tulips, appears to be unac 
countable* The tulip is a flower of gaudy colours, but without 
smell ; an object scarcely worth the care or the culture of man; yet 
the price that has frequently been given for a tulip-root has been 
sometimes as great as tnat which a proud man must pay for a coach ^ 
and more than sufficient to build tne poor man a cottege, and buy 
tiim a garden* 

The principal edifices in lloHaid are founded en piles, owing* t» 
the swampiness of the ground. 

^ It may be constantly observed of tbe Dutch, that they will nerer^ 
either in their societies or their business, employ their time for a hio« 
ment in gratifying malice, indulging envy, or assuming those petty 
triumphs which fiU life with so much unnecessary misery; but they 
will seldom step one inch out of their way, or surrender one tnomenl 
of their time, to save thode whom they do not know, from any incon- 
venience. A Dutchman throwing cheeses into a warehouse, or draW' 
ing iron along a pathway, will not stop while persons pass,^unless Im 

gerceives somebody mchned to protect them ; a Warehouseman trunj-^ 
ng a cask, or a woman in her favourite occupation of throwing wa-^ 
ter Upon ber windows, Will leave it entirely to the passengers to ta&e 
^are of their limbs or their clothes* 

In RofTEADXM, the streets, marlcets, and qtid,ys, ftfie crowded 
with the sons of industry* Every coffee-house is an exchange, and 
all the society cultivateid Las i^eference to barg^alns, transfeis, and 
ContractSr There are Ho theatres btt Warehouses, no roats but oi!^ 
the change, no amusements but that of balancing their p^fits. They 
show littfe deference to a stranger, if he appears to have no interest 
tn their commerbial transatctions* Re may dine with theto, without 
obtaining an interchange of a minute's Conversation. 
. Their langaage seems formed fof them, stnd ttiey for their Tattguage* 
llude, harsh, and guttural, it does- not appear to be adapted for the 
polite intercourse m socie^, nor (he enbsions of love. Gallantry 
and politeness are playthings fo t&re and tret, iiHd all the courtly 
gr^^ of language are batibTes, compared Witb those siftewy ttn&tf 
that tie send untie with effect tlie knots of ttad^* 

A stranger wiTf often be struck with the sight of W^igons £n.ei 
with large brass jogs, brighA as new gold.^ In these vessels, whick 
ha[f4 sbffipt narrow nsecks^ covered with a wooden stopper. 
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fcroug^bt^ from tbe fields throQgfaoat Holland. It is earned to tke 
towns in light wagons or <»rts, drawn by excellent horses. 

The streets in Rotterdam are spacious, ornamented with lofty trees 
and noble canals ; by the last of which, ships of the greatest burite 
sail into the heart of the city, load and unload at the merchants' 
doors. The trade here is rery great. Orer the Maetie, which is a 
mile and a half in breadth, a bridge is erected, on which is placed a 
brass statue of the celebrated Erasmus. Near the great church 
stands the obscure house where this g^at man was born, which is 
signified by his effigies, and a Liatin inscnrintion, informing the tra- 
yeller that '* Erasmus, who adorned the world with arts and sciences, 
religion and rirtue, was bom in this house." 

Chi a hohrday, or at a fiur time in' the villages, may be sem peasants 
sitting on benches round a circle, m which children are dancing to 
the scraping of a French fiddler. The women wear large hats, such 
as have been already described, lined with damask or flcnrered linen. 
Children of seren yean tM, as well as women of serenty, are in this 
preposterous disguise. All on these occasions have necklaces, eav 
rings, and ornamented clasps for the temples, of solid gold. 

At the ^njid fair at the Hague, there are theatres, reriews, public 
breakfasts, and erery other species of amusement ; all the public 
roads are filled with carnag^es, and the streets crowded with puppet- 
shows, mountebanks, and wild beasts. 

In North Holland, the insides of the houses are richly decorated, 
and finished with the most costly ornament ; but the principal apart- 
ments are often kept for show, while the owners lire in tne cellaiw 
and g^arrets. Some of the rooms are pared with small square tiles 
put together without cement. The furniture in one particular cham- 
ber is composed of silken ornaments, which, by ancient prescription, 
is bequeathed from father to son, and preserved as an offenqg te 
H^inen : such is the custom of these Arcadian viUageiB from gene* 
ration to generation. 

There is likewise a practice common to all the natives of North 
Holland ; to every house, of whatever quality, there is an artificial 
door, elevated nearly three feet above the level of the ground, uid 
never opened but on two occasions. When any part of the Junily 
marries, the bride and bnde^^room enter the house by thb door; and 
when eilher of the parties die, the corpse is carried out of the saaiai 
door. Immediately after the due cer^nonies are performed in^^ther 
of those cases, this door is fiistened up never more to turn <m its hin- 
ges again, till some new event of a similar nature demand its servi- 
ces, like extraordinary neatness which prevails throughout the 
whole is a prodigy* 

It is said that the Dutch are the most expert people m the world, 
with regfard to the management of pecuniary matters ; and to the 
knowledge o(- acquiring wealtii, they unite tbe art of preserving it. 
For a nnn to spend less than his income, b a general mfe ; nor can 
these sagacious people conceive that the common course <^expMise 
should eqtOEal the revenue ; and when this happens, thev think at least 
they fiave lived to no purpose. Such a report would oriDg as niuc^ 
discredit on a man, as extravagance and pvocBgali^ wouM in other 
ooontries. Hence, under the pressure of unexampfed oontributiom 
Imposed on them by the French, they itocirith and grow nchb 

Skatinr m winter is one of the principal diversions in Holland, k 
b astomtraiiif to see the crowds in ahard frost upon the ioe, and their 
great deztenty in that -art : both men and women dart along with m- 

§ 
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fWDceirable yelocity ; they carry their goods to market ufwn skates^ 
mnd will traTel twenty or thirty miles io this manner before break&sL. 
I>UTCH Doos* In Holland, that bee^hire of indostry, e¥ery avail 
able source of service is made use of, so that dogs, and even-goats, am 
not sufibred to piok tiie bone, or eat the bread of idleness* Most oi 
the little warea and merchandises, and particularly fish, are drawn b^ 
the fomer, who are properly harnessed for the occasion to little carts* 
whilst the latter are yoked to infantine wagons and curricles, to ati 
and exercise littie cmkiren in. It is really astonishing to see what 
weieht these animals will draw after them ; nothing can exceed thrar 
do^W^; aoid finr their labour, the Hollander, who is remarkable for 
his humanity to the dumb creation, feeds them well, and lodg^ them 
in his house very comfortably. Owing to the great care paid to their 
doge, the caninemadness seldom appears among them. On Sundays 
fhcj are permitted to refresh and enjoy themselves, and never show 
any disposition to escape from their lot of industry. In their fiums, 
«*ow« and oxen are always used in draught, and display every ap]iiea»# 
of receiving the kindest treatment from tl^ir mastevs. 



GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, 

Bounded N. by the North sea, the kin^om of Denmark, and the 
Baltic ; £. by the Prussian provinces of West Prussia and Posen^ 
the kingdom of Poland, the free ci^ of Cracow, and the kingdoms of 
Oalicia and Hungary' ; S» by the Gulf of Venice and Italy; S. W. 
by Switzeriand, and W. by France and the kingdom of the Nether^ 
lands. It extends from 45° to 55° N. latitude, and from 5* 40^ to 19^ 
9ff E. longitude. The area is computed at 256,000 square milea^ 
Population in 1818, 30,09] ,849. Population on a square mile 1 18. 

The Austrian empire embraces about one third of Germany, neariy 
a quarter of Italy, a portion of ancient Pirfand, the whole kingdom of 
Hung^ary, and several smaller states. It is bounded N. by Saxony^ 
PruBsi'i, the free city of Cracow, and the Russian empire ; E. by 
Russia and Turkey ; S. by Tu^ey, the Adriatic Sea, and the rivex 
Po, (which separates it from the states of the church, Modena and 
Parma ;) W. oy tibe kingdom of Sardinia, (from which it is separated 
by the river Tesino and Lago Maggiore) Switzerland and Bavana 
It extends from 42^ 21' to 51° N.' latitude, and from 8° 90" to 26<> 41 
E. longitude. The area is estimated at 267,674 square miles* PopvK 
lation 37,972,000. Population on a square mile, 106 

Of the PenoM, DresSy 4r<?» of the Germans. 

Turn Germans are generally tall and well made ; the women are bk 
general well-looking, and many of them will rival the .greatest beaiH 
ties in other countries. Both sexes affect to dress in rich clothes, ao» 
covdmg to the ihshion of England or France. The principal peopla 
wear a great deal of gold and silver lace ; the ladies at court do not 
differ much in their dress from those of the same rank here. In sone 
of the courts they appear in frirs richly covered with as many diap 
monds as they can procure. The infaabitants of several cities in Grer- 
man^ dress extremely odd, though their appearance has much improv- 
ed withia these twenty or thirty years ; but the atiiBans and lanoiii^ 
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en» as ib Hie other parts of Europe, wear those torts of clothes fbAt 
are best adapted to their several employments, conyenience, or cir- 
ciunstaiices. 

The Germans are endless smokers: the lorer even never ap* 
proaches the ohject of his affection but with his pipe in his month; 
and is frequently half eoncealed hy the cloods which roll finom his 
mouth. 

In this country the stores are made so portable, that ladies take 
them to chnreh, to present the effects of cold; and in some parts 
they lie between two feather beds, coyered with fine sheets, which 
is said to be a very agreeable practice. Under seyenJ of the petty 
German princes, the lower classes of the people are dreadfully op- 
pressed to supply the wants of their sovereig^ns ; in other respects 
they haye as much the means oC happiness as subjects of the same 
class in other countries. 

General Ckarader of the Germang* 

The peculiar turn of the Germans seems to be for philosophy; they 
are distin^ished from aJl the nations of Europe for a cool, and gene" 
rally a just judg'ment. United with extreme industry. 

The character of men depends much on the g^yemment under 
which thej liye. That of the Gepraans has in general as little bril- 
liancy in it as the constitution of the empire ; they haye none of the 
national pride and patriotism by which Britons and Spaniards are 

J IIuAfc ngciiobcd. Tboir j>rido oxxd patnatin RP.ntimP.nts only extCUd tO 

the part of Germany in which they were bom ; to tlie rest of their 
countrymen they are as strange as to any foreigners.'*' 

There is one thing in the character of the Germans for which it is 
not easy to account; that is loquacity. The French themselyes 
scarcely talk faster, or are more cominunicatiye, whether tiey are 
or are not strangers to each other, than these sons of the more nor- 
thern regions. They write with no less profusion than they talk, as 
their numerous autliors and books can attest. 

Though the character of the Germans be not so brilliant as that of 
ofber nations, still it is not destibite of itd peculiar excellencies. 
'jL*he German is the man of the world ; he liyes under eyery sky, and 
conquers every natural obstacle to his happiness. His industry is in- 
exhaustible. Poland, Hungary, and Russia, are indebted to German 
emigrants. Rectibide is an almost universal characteristic of the 
people of this country; nor are the manners of the peasants, and 
those of the inhabitants of the smaller cities, by an}' means so corrupt 
as those of several of the neighbouring countries; it is owing to this, 
that, notwithstanding the great emigrations, the countrv is still so 
well peopled. To conclude ; frugality on the side of the Protestants, 
and frankness and good-heartedness on tne side of Uie Catholics, are 
true national characteristics. 



♦ There is at present, a sing^ilar nabonal feeling prevailing in Ger- 
oian^y, particularly among </ii Bursihen^ or young men, at the Uni* 
versities. They continually allude to the gclod old times of chivalry 
and the holy Roman empire. It is evidently a feeling little calcu- 
lated to unite the interests or ameliorate the condition of tiiat divided 
people. — ^P. i 
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The Amtrian youth of rank are conunonly igDorant, and of count 
banghtjr, bein^ entire strangers to the cultivation of mind, suid coo» 
descension of manners, to be found among tlie superior ranks of some 
countries. An Austrian nobleman or gentleman is rarely seen to 
read, and bence polite literature is almost unknown and uncultivat? 
ed ; nor have the Austrians erer laid claim to any share of its pio 
^reis in Germany. 

OBrmtm InduHry^ Amuaementif tmd Manner*. 

Industry and application are the most considerable traits of the 
German character. The works which they produce^ in watch asd 
clock-making, in the arts of turnery, sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture, are very wonderful. No nation makes greater festirals in 
honour of marriages, funerals, and births. 

The amusements of the Germans rery much resemble those of the 
French and English ; to these, howeTer, they add the chase of the 
wild-bokr, which they prefer to all other sports ; they have sJso bnll 
and bear-bating. In tne winter, when the different branches ofi^ 
Darube are frozeui and the earth is covered with snow, the ladies 
amuse themselves in sledges of different forms, resembling tigen, 
swans, shells, &c. The lad^ is seated in a habit of velvet, lined with 
rich furs, and ornamented with lace and diamonds ; having also a 
bonnet of the same sort The sledge is fastened to a horse, stag, or 
other animal, which is ornamented with feathers, ribands, and a mul- 
titude of little bells^ 

As this dirersiun gcucndlr takes ptace at niffHt, servants go be^ 
fore the sledges on horseback with lighted torches ; another guides 
the horse in the sledge from behind. 

The most liberal hospitality and disinterestedness mark the charac- 
ter of the Germans. They make an immoderate use of coffee, but 
thjBy drink it very weak. Their diet consists chiefly of bam, smoked 
meats, black bread, potatoes, red cabbage, beer, and cheese. They 
endure with patience and fortitude, hunger and cold, but they can- 
not support thirst and heat ; brandy and oecr are more important to 
them tnan solid food. They almost all chew tobacco, as well ai 
■moke. 

The inns in Lower Saxony are literally bams, in which every ani* 
mal, the hog not excepts, lias its apartment : the heavy landlord al<> 
ways appears in his night-cap, the servant in.hei blue petticoat, 
stnped corset, and shuffling slippers. It is no offence to a German inn» 
keeper to eat your own provisions, for he has seldom any to offer you. 
A very few houses only hp.ve wine. Bread and butter, and a portion 
of cotfee, are freqcently the wearied traveller's last resource ; a sand- 
wich is a feast. The German does every thing by rule ; a travellei 
cannot have less than one portion, he wul divide nothing. 

The condition of the lower classes of the women is very miserable* 
it differs but little ffom slavery ; the most laborious parts of sowing 
and gathering in the harvest, and of other departments of rural eco- 
nomy, fall to their share. Habit, the example of their mothers, the 
knowledge of their dependence, so far restrain them, that they neve* 
munpnr nnder the heavy tyranny of the stronger sex* 
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• ChvemmerU. 

GsRMAMT contains a crowd of ecclesiastics, whose jiinsdietioni 
ure independent ; tb^ possess considerable powers, and are cbosen 
by different chapters.* 

The Impmal Chamber, and that of Vienna, better known b^.tiie 
name of the Aulic Council, are two supreme courts, for determmiiir 
the great causes of the lespectiye parts of the empire. The Imperiu 
Council is composed of fifty judges ; the president and four bf the 
others are named by the emperor : each elector chooses one, and 
other pnnces the rest. The Aulic Council, fwmerly a mere lereBne 
court attached to the house of Austria, consists of a president, yice- 
chancellor, yice-pre8ident,%nd a certain number of AolicccMmael* 
lors, of whom six are Protestants, besides other officers ; but the flm» 
peror is, in hct, absolute master 4if the counciL 

O/yUnmA. 

In this citv*, says Dr. Neale, two circumstanceo particularly engage 
the notice of a stranger ; — the splendour and magnificence oi the rich| 
and the sobriety and good conduct of the poorer classes. Such, he 
obseryes, is the taste of magnificence among the grandees, that al» 
most ail of them exceed their revenues and become involved. A per<> 
son of quality haying an annual income of &ve or six thousand pounds 
sterling, wUl keep perhaps twenty-four or thirty horses, with four or 
five carriages, a secretary, maitre d'hotel, two valets de chambre, two 
running footmen, two jagers, two or three coachmen, five or six fixit* 
men, and a porter. Many of them seem to consider the chief good 
of life as consisting in mere animal enjoyment. During the earlier 
periods of the late war, the dearth of mtellect and energy of mind 
among the nobility of Austria, had nearly proved fatal to th^ coun^ 
try. The grand defect of character among them is ascribable to want 
of confidence in their own abilities ; though doubtless ther6 are men 
among them, who by talents and education, are qualified to improve 
their country. 

Dr. Moore, who resided here some time, has drawn the character 
of the Countess Thune, a lady of the first fhshion. With a great d^ 
of wit, and perfect knowledge of the world, she possesses me purest 
benevolence. She is the first to discover the good qualities of her 
friends, and the last who sees their foibles. One of her greatest plea- 
sures is to remove prejudices and to promote friendships. She has 
formed a system of happiness at her own house, herself being the 
centre of union. Eveiy one may retire when they please, no imoe 
is taken of the entries or the exitai.of any person wno has been ono# 
received, there is no kind of restraint. If a person goes eyery eve* 
ning he is treated with equal kindness, ana if he stay away for a 
month, on his return he is welcomed with the same cbeerfulnessy as 
if he had been a constant visiter. 

A portion of superstition peculiar to th6 women of this (Jaoe, is 
united to ^preat sensibility of heart, and tends rather to increase than 
to repress love, friendship, and benevolence. It is common to see a 

* Under the new organization of Germany, tlie ecclesiastical states 
are no longer independent, and most of the smaller states have been 
mediaHxed, i. c. subjected to some larger power. — P. 

6* 
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hdf bespeak masses in a conyent, and giTe alms, tbat God may be 
incniced to recorer her sick friend. 

No where are there so many amusements as in this city ; besides 
a fnai immber of houses or pnbhc eBtatainmAr , where eating, 
drmking:, and dancing^, aie consiantiy gosng on, the common peopie 
take their part in uie diyersions, which seem reserved for the hig^ber 
classes. The neatest happiness which they can enjoy is that of a 
eood table, and with it two or three chxAce friends. They lore to 
naeqnent public places, and take an mterest in what is doinp. 

Some of the lower class and senrants still retain the nse of bonnett 
ndkky embroidered with g6ld» The streets of Vienna are remarkably 
^voBt and orderly, so that as earlr as ten o'clock at night eyery thing 
is silent* It is customary for a lodser, when he returns home later 
than at that hour, to pay a small roe to Ae porter of the house, for 
eyery house has a porter. 

The price of proyisioos in thb place is incoBoeivably low. Hun- 
gary furnishes meat, com, and wine in abundance; Austria supplies 
plenty of wood by the nayigation of the Danube ; and there are one 
nundred and fifty lar^ gardens for table yegetables around the su- 
burbs of the town, which are cultiyated with skill and attention : by 
these meaps all kinds of garden productions are cheap and abundant, 
though the cultivators are in easy circumstances. 

Their labourers are chie% inhabitants of the Styrian mountains 
who come regularly every spring to Vienna for emplo3rment. Aa tb# 
articles of the first necessity, such as bread, wine, meat, and yege- 
tables are plentiful, the was'es of the workmen are low ; and as the 
surrounding countiy furnishes itself with the principal materials for 
the most necessary manufisLctures, there are few productions which 
reouire much expense. 

^ The langnaffes spoken in the Austrian dominions are numerous and 
discordant. They belong chiefly to Uiree grand divisions, the Gothic 
or German of the ruling nation, which will probably exclude the 
others : the Sclavonic of the Poles, Hungarians, and Dalmatians ; 
and also the ancient speech used in Bohemia and Moravia: and 
lastly, the Hungarian Proper, which has been considered as a branch 
of the Fianic* 

A little beyond the town, you arrive at the Prater, by a fine ave* 
nue, a league in lengtii, which runs through a forest. This forest ap- 
pears like a large village, for houses and cottages are scattered 
throughout. There are houses for refreshment in the Turkish, Chi- 
nese. Italian, and BngUsh taste, besides rooms for aJU kinds of amuse- 
loenis. 

The InhabitantB of the forests are neither shepherds nor woodmen; 
bat are sellers of colfee and lemonade, confectioners, keep eating- 
houaes, or else are musicians, dancers, show sleight-of-hand-trick?, 
and m number of similar employments. Here Is a particular priri- 
leffed part of tiie wood, in which princes and citizens, monks and 
tOMien, all that is high and low in rank, all that is pretty or homely 
among the women, walk together without restraint or distinction. 
This is the place for rope-dancers, dealers in various toys and curiosi- 
ties ; so that the whole wood seems an enchanted palace of plea- 
sure. Whilst the walkers are thus amusing themselves, a large 
avenue is crowded with splendid equipages, and carriages of erejj 



* See Appendix, page 13. — ^P* 



docnptioa, by which the whole road as £ir as the Danobe, which 
terminates the course, appears to be in motion. 

The Prater is the place in which magnificent fire-works are often 
exhibited, and all other out-door spectacles, which 8u« very nume- 
rous in this capitaL But nothing can exceed the pleasure, m a fine 
day, of dining under some tree on the banks of the Danube, regaled 
with charming music, that attracts the stag^ and deer, who come and 
eat out of the hand. 

Tbese are enjoyments which render Vienna so attractiTe, and are 
possessed by few other European oapitalsw ■ 

The rafts or timber floats, on the Rhine, consist of the fdilinm of 
aknost every German forest. Which l^ streams, or short land^car- 
liagfe, can he brought to the Rhine. Harinr passed the rocks of 
Bingen, and the rapids of St. Goar, in small detaxshra^its, the seve- 
ral rafts are compacted at some town not higher than Andemach, 
into one immense body, of which an idea may be formed from the 
fallowing dimensions. 

The length is &om 700 to 1000 £Bet ; tiie breadth from 50 to 90 ; 
the depth, when manned by the whole crew, is usually seven feet 
above the surface of the water. The trees in the principal rafts aro 
not less than 70 feet long, of which ten compose a raft. 

On this sort of floating island, ^e hundred labourers of diflerent 
classes are employed, maintained, and lodged, during their whole 
voyage ; and a little street of deal huts is Imilt upon it for their re- 
cation. The captain's apartment and kitehen are distinguished 
from the others by being better built. 

The first rafts laid down in tiiis structure are called the founda^ 
tion, and are either of oak, or fir-trees, bound together at their tops^ 
and strengthened with ^n^ fiistened Upon them crossways by iron 
spikes. When this foundation has been caie^v compacted, the 
oiher rafts are laid upon it ; the upper surface is rendered even^; store 
houses and other apartments are raised ; and the whole is strengthr 
ened by large masts of oak. 

Befere the main body, proceed several thin narrow raits, composed 
of only one floor of timber, which are used to give it direction and 
force according to the efibrts of the labourers upon them. Behind it 
are a gfreat number of small boats, some containing articles of rigw 
g^ng, cables, anchors, iron chains, && and others are used for mes- 
sages from ^is pc^ulous and important fleat to the towns by which it 



The consumption of jnrovisions on board such a float is estimated 
for each ^oyage at fifteen or twenty thousand pounds of fresh meat» 
ibr^ or i^ thoasand pounds of bread, ten or fiiteen thousand pounds 
ofcheese^ with proportioned quantities of butter, dried meat, andbeen^ 

The apartments on the deck are, first, that of thie ptl^ which is 
near one of the magazines ; and opposite to it, that of the persons 
called masters of the float : another class, masters of the valets, have 
also tfaetr apartments ; near this is that of the valets, and then that 
of the snb-valets; after this arathe cabins of the Tyrolese, or last 
class 6f persons employed in the float, of whom eighty or a hundred 
sleep upon straw in each, to the number of four hundred in alL 
There is, lastly, a large eating-room, in which theg^reater part of the 
Cveiv dine at the same time. 

About twenty tolls are paid in the course of the voyage, the 
amount of which varies with the size of the float and the estimation 
of its value, in which latter respect the proprietors are so much sub- 
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ject to die canrioe of cubtom-lKnise officers, that the fint signal of ftenr 
lotentkm to depart is to collect all these gentlemen from the neigh* 
boorhood, and to give them a grand dinner on board. After this, tbe 
float is sounded and measuredf and their demands npon the ownen 
settled. Dort, in Holland, is the destination of all these floats, the sale 
of one of which occupies sereral months, and frequently produces 
£30,000 or more. 

Of German Travelling. 

The business c^ supplying post-hones is here not the private un* 
dertakio|^ of the inn-keepers; so that the emulation and civility 
which might be excited by their views of profit, are entirely want 
ing. The prince de la Tour Taxis is the hereditary grand post-mas* 
ter of the empire ; an office which has raised his family from the 
station of private count to a seat in the college of princes. He has 
a monopoly of the jwofits arising from this concern, for which he is 
obliged to forward fill the imperial packets gratis. A settled number 
of hcrses and a post-master are kept at every stage ; here the aims 
of the prince, and some motto entreating a blessing upon the post, 
distinguish the door of his office. The post-master determines, ac<* 
cording to the number of travellers, aiid the quantity of baggage, 
how many horses must be hired. 

The price for each horse is fixed, besides which the postillion is 
entitled to trink^eld^ or drink money, and according as a passenger 
is more or less hberaJ^ in this article, in the same proportion will he 
regulate his pace. The whole expense of a chaise and two horses, 
including the toUs and trmkgeld which word the postillions accom- 
modate to English ears, by pronouncing it drink heaUk^ does not ex- 
ceed eight-pence per mile. Stranp^ers, however, will do well to take 
their own carriage, as no description can give a proper idea of the 
filth of a German chaise. One may be purchased m Holland for 
about jS20, and be sold again on the return for j&15. 

The regular drivers wear a sort of uniform, consisting of a yelloir 
coat, with black cufls and cap, a small bugle horn slung over the 
shoulders, and a yellow sash. At the ^itrance of towns uid narroir 
passes, they sometimes sound the hom, playing upon it a perfect and 
not unpleasant tune, the music of their order. All other carnages 
g^ve way to theirs, and persons travelling with them are considered 
as under the protection of the empire ; so that if they were robbed, 
it would become a common cause to detect the aggressors. On this 
account, highway robberies are seldom heard of m Germany. Tbe 
security of uie postillions is so strictly attended to, that no man dare 
strike them while they have their yeUow coat on. In disputes with 
psouengers, they have, therefore, sometimes been known to put off 
this coat in order to show that they do not claim the extraoidinaiy 
protection of the laws. 

These postillions acknowledge no obligation to travellers, but con* 
sider them as so many bales of goods, which they are under a oontract 
with thepost-master to deliver at a certain place, and within a certain 
lime. Knowing that their slowness, if there be no addition to theif 
trinkreld, is of itself sufficient to compel some gratuity, they do not de^ 
part from the German luxury of incivility, and n^quently return noan« 
swer when tiiey are requested as to distance, or desired to call the sei^ 
vant at an inn, or to quit the worst ):)art ot the road . When you tell them 
they shall have a ^ood drink heaJth for spe^, they reply, * Fato, Yaw^ 
and after that tliink it unnecessary to reply to any inquiry tUl they 
ask for money at the end of the stage. They are all provided witn 
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tobMxx? boxes and combustible bark, with which they strike a lighi 
rnintoaiAcely after leaving^ their town ; io the hottest day, and on tlie 
OHAi ^^ty road, tliey will begin to smoke, tiiough every whiff flics 
Vito the faces of tlie passengers behind. 

Of tke Bavarians^ S^c. 

Bavaria u bounded IS . by Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesie-rCassel, Saxe 
Meinmigen, Saxe-Coburg, Resus, and the kingdom of Saxony ; £• 
^nd S. by the Austrian dominions; W. by Wirtembers*, Baden, and 
Hesse-INirmstadt. -^ It lies between 47° 10' wad 50P 4(X N. latitude, 
and between 91° and 13° 50' £. longitude. The area is estimated at 
31,966 square miles. The population, according to the official re 
tarns in 1818, was 3,560,000.. 

The Bayariatns, in general, are stout-bodied, muscular, and fleshy . 
with a round head, a Uttle peaked chin, a large belly, and a fair com- 
plexion. Many of them look Uke caricatures of men; tlicy are 
heavy and awkward in their carriage, and their small eyes are said 
to betray a great deal of roguery. The women are very handsome ; 
their akin surpasses all the carnation ever used bv painters ; the 
purest lily white is softly tin^^ed with purple, as if oy the hands of 
the Graces. The complexion pf the females appears to be quite 
transparent. They are weU shaped, and more lively and graceful in 
their gestures than the men. 

The >manner8 of tb6 inhabitants of Munich are such as might be 
expected from forty thousand people, who depend on the court, and 
fpr tHe most part go idle at its expense. Among the nobles there are 
iDstances of good breeding and politeness : but the pedplc it large 
are eminent for inactivity, and strange want of attachment to their 
country. Many of the court ladies know of no other employment 
^an playing with their parrots, their dog^, and their cats. Some 
keep a hall full of cats, and several maids to attend them ; they spend 
half their time with them, and serve them with cofiee, &c., dressing 
them according to their fancy, differently every day. 

Bavaria, in general, is noted for the licentious manners of its in- 
nabitaDts. It would be impossible almost to describe tiie ridiculous 
mixtures of debauchery and devotion labely so called, which are ex- 
hiiHted in this part of Grermany. 

The country people are extremely dirty, their hovels have no ap- 
pearance of habitable dwellings for human beings. Cheap as nails 
^^ in this country, and although half the roofs are frequently torn 
*^y by strong winds, yet the rich farmer cannot be [>ersuaded to 
nail his shingles properly toother. In short, from the court to the 
smallest cottage, indolence is the most prominent part of the Bava- 
nan character. 

The propensity to an idle life, to feasting and beggary, which reigns 
*wioughout Bavaria, is countenanced and sanctioned ^y the example 
« tile fat priests : the people envy them their idleness. The lugglery, 
we brotherhoods, church feasts, and comer devoHons of these holy 
quacks, employ the attention of the multitude so much, that they 
yend the thiid part of their time among them. Interest prompts 
«»m to keep the people in a state of stupidity ; and, therefore, they 
JJ^ ever on the alert to oppose, with almost inconceivable fury, every 
thing' Tn-hich tends to improve and enlighten the understanding. They 
wone are to be thanked for the sh«x;king wildness of manners whica 
appears in Bavaria ; their cowls, they would fain have it imagined, 
k^SJt'^ the essence of Christianity and all morality. They preach 
•*wly any thing" but masses, from which they derive great profits ; 
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the stupid coanti^man belieTes, that confession and a man, wlnco 
costs fifteen pence, will wipe away the foulest sins. The oountrr 
people join to their indolence and devotion a degree of ferocity, wbica 
frequently g^ves rise to bloody scenes. 

Manner »^ Sfc, of the Hanee Totofw.* 

LuBECK, once a free imperial city; is strongly fortified ; the ram* 

Earts are planted with trees, and form an agreeable walk. The 
uildings are wholly of stone, and many of the streets are oniament- 
ed on each side with lime-trees, and have canals in the middle, re- 
sembling those of Holland. Lubeck contains also an orphan house, 
an hospital dedicated to the Holy Ghost, a liouse in which poor tra« 
vellers are entertained three days, and sent forward with a pass, or 
if they should happen to be taken ill, they are then proyided witli 
necessaries till they recover or die. 

Ah alliance formerly subsisted between Lubeck, Hamburgh, and 
Bremen ; an^ these cities, under the name of Hanse Towns, nego- 
tiate treaties of commerce with foreign powers. Here are manuifoc- 
tnres of various kinds, and the territory belonging to the cit}' is aboat 
sixty miles in compass. Lubeck is a republic within itself, and makes 
as well as executes laws concerning matters civil and criminal. 

Hamburgh is situated on the north side of the Elbe, which, oppo> 
site to the city, is not less than four miles in breadth ; it not only forms 
two spacious harbours, but runs through the greatest part of the city 
in canals. Over these there are many bridges, but they are not easily 
Sistinguished by strangers, on account of their being paved liW 
streets, and having houses on them. 

The trade of Hamburgh exceeds that of any ctty in the world which 
lias no kingdom or commonwealth annexed to (t, and the exports- 
tions and importations of it are superior to those of many great king- 
doms. In proportion to its bulk, this city is very populous : for though 
a person may easily walk round the ramparts in the space of two 
hours, the number of inhabitants, exclusively of Jews, is estimated 
at one hundred thoiisand. The streets, in general, are broad, bnt 
the houses arc rendered more commodious by their mward conveni* 
ences, and the gardens by which they are interspersed, than by any 
externad ornaments of arohitecture. 

The inhabitants are not very cleanly, and they have a wildneas in 
their appearance. As soon, however, as a man has made his way into 
the principal houses, he begins to form a more favourable opinion cf 
what he sees. In the houses of the rich merchants, there are taste, 
cleanliness, and magnificence, even to profusion. Their tables are 
more sumptuously supplied than tliose of the other principal cities in 
Germany ; nor is there a place in the world wliere they have so many 
refinements on the sensual pleasures as in this. They procure from 
all quarters what every country produces peculiar to itself, and is 
costly for the table. It is the custom in great houses, to give a par- 
ticular wine with every dish. Burgundy is the standing vehiculum of 
green peas ; oysters must necessarily swim in Champaign, and tbo 
costly salt meats admit of no other convoy than Port or Madeira. 
Such is the daily food of the rich. 

There are many charitable foundations in Hamburgh, and perwDS 
detected begging in the streets are committed to the house of corrcc- 
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• These are Hamburgh, Bremen, Frankfort on the Main, and Lo- 
beck.-^P 
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tiod, where they are employed in rasping Brazil and other kinds df 
wood ; and those who do not perform their task are hoisted up in a 
basket oyer the table in the common hall, while the rest are at din- 
uer, that they may be tantalized with ihe sig^ht and smell of what they 
are not permitted to taste. 

The established religion of Hamburgh is Lutheran. The Calvinist^ 
and Roman Catholics go to the chapels of the ambassadors to cele- 
brate divine seryice. The churches, which are lai^*e and handsome 
^brics, are open thoroughfares all day long. A convent in the town 
holds its lands by this remarkable tenure, l^at they present a glass of 
wine to every malefactor who is carried to the place of execution. 

One of the g^reat pleasures of this city arises from the Alsterslusa, 
which comes from die north, almost through the middle of the city, 
and forms a lake in it neaidy eight hundred paces in circumference. 
In a summer evening this lake is almost covered with gondolas, which 
are filled with company, and have often boats attending them with 
mttsic. The whole has an astonishingly good efieet, which is still 
greater, from there being a much frequented public walk by the lake, 
die hveliness of which corresponds very pleasingly with that of the 
people on the water. 

Cf Dresden and Franftfort. 

DajESDETf is by hr the most magnificent city in Germany ; it is 
built op both sides of the Elbe, and the manners and modes of living 
of the inhabitants are very different from what are to be seen in other 
parts of Germany. Fine shapes, animated countenances, easy and 
QQconstrained motions, general courtesy, and universal cleanliness, 
are the features which immediately offer themselves to observation, 
and must strike every one who comes into this country. The king of 
Saxony's palace is a very magnificent structure : the rooms are noble, 
and spienaidly furnished. The museum is divided into seven apart' 
naenls, in the first of which is exhibited a g^at number of smalTbrass 
models of the most fapQous statues and monuments extant, both anr 
cient and modern; in the second, a variety of ingenious works ih 
iyory ; in the third, curious peiformances in sflver ; in the fourth, gift 
silver plate, and vessels of pure gold ; in the fiftb, precious stones, 
and curiosities formed from many of them ; in the sixth, the arms of 
the several Saxon countries, and the crown, sceptre, and imperial 
apple, which were formerly used at the coronation of the kings d 
Poland ; and in the seventh, sqme valuable jewels. But Dresden is 
particularly famous for its gallery of pictures. 

Frankfort on the Main is an imperial city, large, papulous, rich^ 
and one of the Hanse towns. Here all religions are toierated, under 
certain restrictions ; but Lutheranism is the established faith, as the 
^nag^trates are of that communion. The principal chtirch is in pos- 
wssion of the Roman Catholics, but no public procession of the host 
•» permitted throu?h the streets. All the ceremonies of their religion 
aie confined to- tne houses of individuals, or performed within the 
J»alls of this church. The Calvinists are obliged to go to Bokhte 
jj^) a town at a small distance, to perform their rdigioos dutiesi 
The Jews have a synagogue here. 

At frjmkfbrt are held two fairs eveiy year, one beginnings fifteen 
wjB before Easter, and the other on the 15th of September, which are 
Jj^ented by merchants with all sorts of commodities, particularly 
°?o», from many parts of Europe. The streets of Frankfort are sp* 
^>0Q8 and well pared ; the houses stat^^ clean, and convenient ; and 
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tivs shops well fnmishecL Among' the mercfaanls there is a g^reat afk 
pearance €»f afflueoce ; the fumitiire of their houses, their gardens, 
eqttipafe, dress, and fisniale ornaments, exhibit marks of consideAible 
m^gniocesce. 

Frankfort contains hetvreen thirty and forty thonsaad inhabitants, 
besides these, at tibe &irs, many strangers risit the city, among* wbosi 
are frequently forty or fifty princes. Dnrine the fair here ai'e {day 
honses, concerts, a Vanxhall, beautiM walks, and public dancing 
booths* In general, the inhabitants of this place are stiff in tiieif 
carriage. There is however, some excellentcompany to be met with 
among them. The number of Jews settled here is about six thousand, 
and some of them are supposed to be worth a million of money. 

There is a custom at Frankfort, the origin of which is not known; 
two women appear every day at noon at £e battlements of the prin- 
cipal church steeple, and play some solemn airs with trumpets. Thif 
music is accompanied by vocal psalmody, performed by men, who 
always attend the female trumpeters for that purpose. The people 
are remarkably fond of psalm-smging, and a considerable number oi 
men and boys are brought u;) to this as a profession. They are en 
gagged by some families to officiate two or tliree times in a week, in the 
morning, before the master and mistress of the family ouit their bed. 

When any person in tolerable circumstance dies, a oand of these 
singers assemble in the street before the house, anid chant an hour 
a day to the corpse, till it is interred. The same band accompanies 
the funeral, singmg hymns all the way. Funerals are conducted with 
an uncommon degree of solemnity in this town : a man clothed in a 
black coat, and carrying a crucifix at the end of a long pole, leads 
the procession ; a great number of hired mourners, in the same dress, 
and each with a lemon in his hand, march after him ; then come the 
singers, followed by the corpse in a hearse ; and lastiy, the relations 
in mourning coaches. 

The Jews are obliged to live all together in a single street, btiilt up 
at one end ; there is a large gate at the other, whicn is regularly •"' - 
up at a certain hour in the evening, after which no Jews are sti.— od 
to appear in the streets, but the whole herd must remain cooped and 
crowded together, like so many black cattle, till morning* As this 
street is narroW) the room allotted for each family is small ; and as 
the children of Israel were never temarkable ior cleanliness, the 
Jews' quarter is not tht sweetest part of the town. They have several 
tim^s offered considerable sums to the magistrates of IF ranfcfort,^ for 
liberty to build or purchase another street for their accommodation ; 
but ail such proposals have hitlierto been rejected. The Jews in 
Frankfort are obliged to fetch water when a fire happens in any part 
of the city; and uie magistrates, in return, permit them" to choose 
judges out of their own b^y for deciding disputes among themselves^ 

InhaJbiiavUi of Bohemia and Hungary. 

THSttfi are no where so many instances of religious superstitioti as 
at Pragftte, the capitsd of Bohemia. The comers of the streets, bridgei^ 
and public buildings, are all ornamented with crucifixes, images of 
the Viiigin, of all sizes and complexions, and statues of saints of eVeiy 
country, condition, age, and sex. People are seen on their kne^ 
before these statues,«in every part of the city, but particularly on Ae 
bridge over the Moldau, where there is the greatest concourse of pas*- 
■eng^ra This bridge is so profusely adorned with statues of sattl^ 
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Ihat, crossiiig^ oyer it, yoa hare a row of them on each nde^ like two 

ranks of musqueteen. 

Travellers are astonished at the people's ^erotion in this city» and 
in a particular manner at the yehemence with which it is expressed 
by those who exhibit before the saints on the bridge. Not contented 
with kneeling', some prostrate th^nsehres on their faces, kissing the 
earth ; while others offer their jgtetitms to these saints with such ear- 
oestness and fervour, that if thcK hearts were not of stone, they must 
pay more attention to the petitioners than they do. 

Hungarians are the descendants of the ancient Huns, Sclaronians, 
Germans, Turks, and a wandering people called Zigduns, resem- 
bling what are now called the gipsies.'*' They hare manners peculiar 
to themselyes, and gloiy in being esteemed the descendants from those 
brave heroes, who formed the bulwark of Christendom against the in- 
fidels. Their fur caps, their close-bodied coats, girded by a sash, and 
their cloak or mantle, which is so contrived as to buckle under the 
arm, leaving their right bsuad at liberty, give them an air of military 
dignity. The men are in g^eral strong smd well prooprtioned ; they 
sljotve their beanis, but leave whiskers on the upper up. They are 
brave, but of a sanguine disposition, and addicted to reven||[e. They 
have ever been considered as more inclined to arms, martial exer- 
cises, and hunting, than to sLrts, commerce, agriculture, and learning. 

The Hungarian nobility affect great pomp and magnificence, and 
particularly delight in fiiasting. The laoies are reckoned handsomer 
than those of Austria ; and their sable dress, with sleeves straight to the 
arms, and their stays fastened before with htde buttons of gold, pearl, 
or diamonds, are well known to our fair comtry women. 

The strongest proof that Hungary is miserable, is the contrast of ex- 
treme poverty with extreme riches, which is every where evident. A 
people may be very poor, and yet very happy ; but when, amidst 
straw huts, which scarcely protect their inhabitsints firofn wind and 
weather, we see marble palaces toweiin? to the clouds ; when in the 
mi^st of immense wildernesses, tenanted by miserable skeletons, who 
hardly find roots in the field to keep body and soul together, we meet 
with gardens decorated with fountains, grottos, parterres, terraces, 
statnes, and costly pictures, " it is," says a German baron, *' a sure 
sign that one part of the inhabitants live by pillaging the otiier." 

Of the peasants. Dr. Bright observes, that their appearance be- 
speaks no fostering care from the superior — ^no independent respect 
yielded with free satisfection from the inferior. It is easy to perceive 
that all stimulus to invention, all incitement to exti^aoroinary exer- 
tion is wanting. No one peasant has proceeded in* the arts of life and 
civilization a step farther than his neighbour. When you have seen 
one you have seen all. From the same little hat covered with oil, 
falls the same matted long black hair, negligently plaited or tied in. 
knots ; and over the same dirty jacket and trousers, is wrapped 09 
each a cloak of coarse woollen cloth or sheepskin, still retaining its 
wool. 

Several languages are spoken here ; and the real Hungurian liat 
bnt very little auffinity with any European tongue. The established ra- 
ligfion is the Roman Catholic, though three-fourths of the inhabitants 
u« Protestants or Greeks, and enjoy the full exercise of their reli- 

* Thepropej Hungarians are a people of a peculiar origin, entirely 
nistinct (rom the other inhabitants ofHungary. See Appendix , p. 1 3. P 
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fi<m. The Roman Catholic population ii stated at 4,000,000, leayin^ 
about 3,000,000 fof the other sects. The Jews are nnmerons and j^y 
double taxes. Frinau, in Lower Hung^ary, is famous for the bummg 
aliye of twelve Jews, and the same number of Jewesses, in the year 
1714, ft r haying according to their own confession, murdered a Chris- 
tian infant bj way of sacrifice; at the same time ayowing, thai it waa 
their custom to make such an offering once a year. 

OF THE TRIBES OF GIPSIES, OR EGYPTIANS. 

Famihf and Economy of the CUpsies, 

That tiiese people are still the unpolished creatures that rude Na- 
ture formed them, or at most haye only adyanced one degree towards 
ciyilization, is eyinoed by their family economy. 

Many of them are stationary, haying regular habitations according 
to their situation in life. To this class belong those who keep public 
houses in Spain, and others who follow some reg^ular businessm Tran- 
sylyania and Hunrair* Many -also are slayes to particular person? 
m Moldayia and Waflachia, and of course do not wander about any 
more than Hie others. But the greater number of these people lead 
a yery different kind of life. Ignorant of the comforts attendme on a 
fixed place of abode, they roam about from one district to anouer ir 
hordes, haying no habitation but tents, holes in rocks, or cayes; the 
former shade them in summer, the latter screen them in winter. 

Many of these unciyilized people, particiilarly in Germany vai 
Spain, do not eyen carry tents with them, but shelter themselyes from 
the heat of the sun in forests, shaded by rocks, or behind hedeee ; 
they are partial tou willows, under which they erect a sleeping ]uacc 
at the close of the eyeniag. In Hungary, eyen those who naye giyen 
up their rambling way of life, and built houses for themselyes, sel- 
dom let a spring pass, without taking advantage of the first settled 
weather, to set up a summer residence ; under this each enjoys him- 
self with his family, nor thinks of his house till the winter retnraBi, 
and the frost and snow driye him back to it iigain. 

When he can get it, the wandering gipsy, in Hungary and Tran- 
sylyania, has a horse ; in Turkey an ass seryes to carry his wife, a 
couple of his children, and his tent. When he arrives at any place 
that he likes, near a village or a town, he unpacks, pitches his tent^ 
ties his animal to a stake, to graze, and remains there some weeks, 
unless he is driven away by the villagers who suspect him of having 
purioined their ^eese, mwfa, &c. 

From their winter huts, the air and day-lig^t are completely ex- 
eluded ; they have, indeed, more the appearance of wild beasts'' dens 
than the habitations of intelligent beings. Rooms and separate apart- 
ments are not even thought of ; all is one open space, m the middle 
of #hich is the fire, serving for the purpose of cooking and warming 
ttiem : the father and raotlier lie round it half n4ked, the children en- 
tirely so. Chairs, tables, or bedsteads, find no place here ; they sit, 
eat, and sleep on the bare ground, or at most spread an old blanket 
ar a sheep^skln under them. Their furniture consists oC an earthem 
pot, an iron pan, a spoon, a jug, and a knife : when it so happens 
that every thing is complete, they sometimes add a dish, which servos 
ttia whole family. 

The women neither wash nor mend their clothes, nor clean their 
utensils ; they seldom bake ; the whole of their business is reduced 
to tliese few articles, viz. dressing their food and eating it, smoking 
Uibw3co» prating, and sleeping. 
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Such 18 Ine condition of the ffipsies irho wander about id Huagaij, 
Turkey, and other countries ; beings no where, or rather every where 
at home. The Spanish gipsies, who are innkeepers, have their housei 
like other people. The few who farm or breed cattle, have a plough ' 
and other instnmients of agriculture. But the clothes and habita^ 
tions even of these indicate great poverty. They are very fond of 
gold and silver plate, particvdarly cups, and wiU let no opportunity 
sRp of acquiring something of the kind ; they wiU even starve them* 
selves to procure it. 

Occupations and Employments of the Gipsies, 

Qipsiss abhor all kinds of laborious employmento, and had rather 
suffer hunger and nakedness, than exert themselves to procure food 
and raiment They, therefore, choose some trade which is easily 
carried on, allowing them, at the same time, many idle hours to pur- 
sue unlawful courses. " 

Black and white smiths are the most useful trades among the gip- 
sies. In Himgary these occupations are so frequent among them» 
that it is a coounon proverb, ^' So many gipsies, so many smiths^"^ 
In general they confine themselves to the manufacture of smadl arti- 
cles, such as harps, rings, small nails, knives, seals, needles, and all 
kinds of tinker's work. 

Their materials, tools, and apparatus, are all bad, and of the most 
inferior kind. The gipsy does not stand to liis work, but sits cross- 
legged on the ground. His wife sits by him to work the bellows, in 
which operation she is sometimes reliefved by the elder children. 

Another branch of commerce, much followed by the gipsies^ is 
horse-dealing. In those parts of Hungary, where the cUmate is so 
mild that horses may lie out all the year, me gipsies avail themselves 
of this circumstance to breed as well as deal in horses, by which 
they sometimes grow rich. In this btisiness they are universadly 
celebrated for all arts of roguery. 

They are likewise carpenters and turners, and g^ from village to 
village seeking employment. In Hungary, gipsies are engaged as 
executioners and hangmen. The women d^ in old clothes, make 
and sell brooms, and dance for a Uviug. Their character for fortune- 
telling is well known in Europe ; many of them profess themselves 
adepts in witchcraft, at least to cure those' who have suffered by en- 
chantment. 

Gold-washing in the river is another occupation by which many 
thousand gipsies procure a livelihood. The apparatus for this worlr 
is a crooked board, provided with a wooden rim on each side ; over 
this they spread woollen cloths, and shake the ^old sand, mixed witii 
water, upon it ; the small grains remain stickmg to the cloth from 
which they separate them. 



TURKEY. 

The Turkish empire lies in the centre of the Eastern continent, em- 
bracing a portion of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Turkey in Europe is 
bound^ P^. by the Austrian dominions and Russia ; E. by the Black 
sea, tiie sea oi Marmora, and the Archipelago ; S. by the Mediterra- 
nean ; .and W. by the Ionian sea, the Adriatic sea, and Palnmtia* It 
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ftXten^s finom 34^ 30' to 48^ N. latitude, and from le*' to 29^ E. Ion 
l^tode. The area is estimated at 206,(K)0 square miles. Populatiou, 
9,600,000 ; population on a square mile, 46. 

Greece, or the country inhabited by the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks, embracing all tnat portion of Turkey which lies south of the 

SiraUel of 41° 30^ N. latitude j is a peninsula, juttin? out into the Me- 
terranean and separated by the Ionian sea from Italy on the west, 
and by the Archipolag'o from Asia Minor on the east. At the south- 
em extremity of this peninsula is the sub-peninsula of the Morea (ito 
ancient Peloponnesus) connected with the rest of the cohtinent by 
the isthiniis pf Corinth. 

Permmi and Dispontumt if the Turtcs 

The Turks are in ^neral stout, well made, and robust ; their com 
plexions naturally fair, and their features handsome ; their hair is of 
a dark auburn or chestnut, and sometimes black, of which last cplour 
ate their eyes. The women are g-eneradly beatitiful, extremdy well 
made, and inclinable to be fat. 

The deportmeUt of the Tlirks is solemn, gt^ve, ftnd slow ; and they 
atfect to appear sedate, passive, and humble ; but they are easily pro- 
voked, 'and their passions are furious and ungovernable ; they are 
full of dissimulation, jealous, suspicious, and so immoderately vin- 
dictiye, that they will abandon their avarice to gratify revenge. They 
have no charity for a Jew or Christian, but are benevolent and kind 
to those who profess the same religion as themselves. 

It is held highlj' commendable to provide for pilgrims or travellers , 
and for this purpose houses of accommodation are commonly erected 
on roads which are unprovided with fit places of reception for those 
who have occasion to take long joumies, and thejjr are supplied with 
necessaries for the bed and table ; the same spirit induces them to 
dig wells and erect fountains by the road side, water being of the great- 
est importance to travellers, not only as a refreshment, on account of the 
warmth of the climate, but for the performance of the ceremonies of 
a religion which enjoins frequent washing and purification with water. 

As Turks advance to old a^e, Ihey dye their beards to conceal the 
change of colour which begins to tate place; and women at the 
same time usually metamorphose themselves in tlie like i^-ay by co- 
louring their hair, eye-brows, and eye-lids. Their hands and feet 
are ornamented nearly in the same manner, with this difference, that 
the colour they choose for the purpose is a dusky yellow, with Which 
they touch the tips of the fingers and toes, and dfrop a few spots ot 
the preparation used in this operation on the hands and feet; some, 
indeed, as marks of superior elegance, stain a great part of their ex- 
ti^iiiities In the forms of flowers or figures, with a dye of a dark g^reen 
cast ; but this soon loses its beauty, changing, hotreVer, to a colour 
not less pleasing than the other. 

The Turkish females walk abrcraxl b}r themselves in fine weather ; 
they resort to some favourite skirts without the towns, occupy the 
banks, or seat themselves on the tomb-stones in their cemetries, 
where they sit quietly for hours together. They appear to lead a 
most indolent life ; their recreations and exercise& being extremely 
limited. 

Of the Turkish DresM and Jftatmer of Living, 
Ttm Turks wear their beards long^ except those who are in the M* 
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Kglio, wlio woar whiskers only. They coyer their heads with a whild 
turbaa. which Hiey never pull off but when they go to sleep, and 
none but Turks are permitted to wear the turban. They haye slip* 
pen instead of shoes, which they pull off when they enter a house or 
temple. They wear shirts with wide sleeves, and over them a vest 
fastened with a sash ; their upper garment being a loose gown, some- 
what shorter than the vest. 

The ladies wear drawers very full, which reach to the shoes : they 
are made of thin rose-coloured damask, brocaded with silver flowers* 
The shoes are ef a white kid leather, embroidered with gold. Over 
these hangs a shift of fine white gauze, edged with embroidery, hav- 
ing wide sleeves 'hang^ff halfway down the arm, and it is closed at 
the neck with a diamond button. A waistcoat is made to the shape* 
of white and gold damask, with long sleeves falling back, and edged 
With deep gou fringe ; this shenild nave diunood and pearl biitl&s. 
The oaflan, of the same stuff with the drawers, is a robe exaetly fitted 
to the shape, and reaching to the feet, with very long straight faUiD|^ 
sleeves ; over this is a giidie about finir fingers bro9^, which all who 
can afford it have set entirely with diamoncu or other precious stones* 
The cardee, with a4oose robe, is put on or throvra off accoidingp to 
the weather, being a rich brocade, lined either with ermine or sables* 

The head-dress is composed of a cap called talpoe, which in winter 
Is of fine velvet, embroidered with pearls or diamonds; and in sum- 
mer, of light shining silver stuff; this is fixed on one aide of the head, 
from which it hangs a little waj down with a gold tassel^ and is bound 
on either with diamonds or a nch embroidered handkerchief; on the 
other side of the head the hair is flat ; and here the ladies are at li- 
berty to show their fancy, some pnttioff flowers, others a plume of 
heron feathers. The hair hangs at its full length behind, divided in<» 
tresses, braided with pearls or ribands in great (quantities. 

In some of tiie districts a large gold or sUver ring is hung to the ex* 
temal cartilage ef the woman's right nostril, which is perforated fot 
the purpose. The dress of the men is equally splendidi 

In cold laborious ctimes the wintry north 
Brings her undaunted warriors forth. 
In body and in mind untaught to yield. 
Stubborn of soul, and steady in the field : 
While Turkey's softer climate, form'd to pleas^^ 
Dissolves her >ons in indolence and ease* 
Here silken robes Invest unmanly limbs, 
And in long trains the flowing purple streams* 

ROWS'S PttABSALlA; 

The Tu^to are great admirers of a venerable beard, jet they shaF^ 
Aeir heads close, and use a proverbial expression in justification ef 
tteir practice, that " the devil nestles in long hair." The manner of 
Hying with iP^^ard to food is mticb tike that which we shall notice 
Anions the Arabtans. As #ine and spirits are fbrbidden b^ the laws 
of Mahomet, the Turks practice another speoies of intoxication ; they 
we opium very freely, which produces some of the immediate effects 
of drunkenness, inspiring them with an extraordinary cheerfulness, 
'^>asing them into unusual exertions, and occasioning a kind of tern- 
j[H>pary delirium. 

In flieir demeanour the Turks are liypocondriac, grave, and sedate ; 
»ut when agitited by passion, they are furious, raging, and unarovern- 
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able ; in matten ofrdigio^ they are tenacious, snperstitioos, and mo 
roie. They seem to have no renius for the improFement of arts and 
sciences. They seldom trayeT, or use any exercise or rural sports, 
and discover little or no curiosity to be informed of the state oilheir 
own, or that of any other country. In pursuit of their interest, 
they are steady and sagacious, in the common intercourse oi liib 
they are humane and courteous, and by no means devoid bf sentf* 
ments of gratitude. They are much aadicted to revenge, and have 
been known to come from Persia to revenge the death of a grand&-^ 
ther, uncle, or cousin, many yean after the o^ence has been com^ 
mitted. * 

Turkiih Bagnios or Baths, 

Auana the amusemenls of the Turks, the Bagnios hold the first 
place. All cities and towns are provided with public baths, which 
are well adapted for the purposes of convenience and ainu8emen|U 
The entrance is into a laige room, provided with a fountain or basin 
of water in the middle, and sofas round the walls ; here the company 
assemble, enter into conversation, and prepare for badiing, by divest'* 
ing themselves of their upper garments. A door opens from this 
room to a less spacious apartment, which is heated in a small degpree^ 
where the pereon whais 9bm^ to bathe leaves the remaining put of 
his dress, and proceeds to the actual' blithing-room, which is of a 
larger size. About the sides of this room are placed kirge stone basins^ 
into which warm and cold water is brought by means of ditferent 
pmes, so that a person may have the bath at any temperature he chooses. 

JBefore a Turk enters the water he uses a composition which efSsc-* 
tually frees the body from all 8i:^rfluott8 hain ; he is then carefully 
washed, and undergoes a smart friction by means of coai«e clotM 
irom .one of the attendants. After this he is washed with a lather of 
soap, which being welt cleaned away, he binds a napkin about hii 
head, another round his middle, and a third over his shoulders^ and in 
this state returns to the room where they first assembled, smokes his. 
pipe, takes coffee, and other refreshments, till he is disposed to re- 
sume his clothes and depart. 

It is not unusual for two hundred ladies, attended by their respec^ 
tive slaves of the same sex, to assemble at otoe of these bagnios, and^ 
after having undergone the operation of bathing, to recline memselves 
on sofas, and either.employ tiiem^lves in working, or engage in con- 
versation, taking coffee, sweetmeats, ^ themselves ana attendants 
i^entaining unincumbered by dress. 

Of the Reiigion (if Turkey, 

The religiXw of Turkey is Mahometan. It consists of two point&» 
which may l)e considered as the fundamental articles of that faith L 
and^ve of pracj^v^e. The former are, that there is no god but God,. 
ikn4 that Mahomet is his prophet. The latter are, ( I ) That purifica- 
tions Of the body by washing are to be observed as au indispensable 
part of their dtjty to God. (2) That prayers are to be offered at cer- 
tain fixed times and- seasons, as prescribed by the holy law. (3) That 
alms are to be bestowed accofdmg to the ability of the g^ver. (4). 
That it is necessary to fast all the month of Ramazan : and (5) That 
frequent pilgrimages to Mecca are Acceptable to God, and one abso* 
hitely necessary to salvation. 

'^he purifications are by means of water, when that can be procure^ 



but m other cases the Koran indulges its disciples with a sobstitatiQD 
of fine sand. They are oblij^ed to pray five times a day ; these may, 
upon any emergency, be dispensed with, provided the person holds 
himself indebted in so many prayers, and discharges the obligation at 
his £rst convenience. The charity enjoined by the Koran is gen^^y 
confined to the erection of public bnilding^, asmosques^ caravanseras, 
or inns on the road, fountains for water, bagnios, coUeges, and bridges } 
little of it is applied in the immediate relief of the necessitous, except 
to the support of the fakiers, who are continually wandering about 
the countiy. During the month Ramazan all ranks of people abstaio 
fh>in eating and smoking till after sun-set : but through the night aU 
Is festivity, the mosques and private houses are illuminated within 
and without, and thev take care amply to recompense themselves for 
the penances of the aay; 

After this season ^ey jperibrm the pilgrimage to Mecca, which is 
considered as the basis of the Mahometsm rehg^n. The caravan ot 
Damascus, composed 6f pilgrims finom Europe and Asia Minor, the 
yi.rabian caravan, and the principal one ftom Cairo, then set out on 
their journey. They have all their stated time of departure and re« 
gular stages. Five or six days previously to that festival, the three 
caravans, consistins^ of about two hundrea thousand men, and three 
hundred thousand beasts of burden, unite and encamp a few miles 
from Mecca^ The piU^rims form themselves into detachments, and 
enter the town to perform the ceremonies preparatory to the g^reat 
one of sacrifice. They pass through a street of continual ascent, until 
they arrive at a gate on an eminence, called the " Gate of Health.'* 
From this station they behold the great Qiosque that encloses the house 
of Abraham, which they salute with the most protbund devotion, twice 
repeating *' Peace be with the ambassador of^God." Thence at some 
distance, they ascend ^ye steps, where they offer up their prayers, 
and descend with great ^ence and devotion. This ceremony must 
be performed seven times. 

They afterwards proceed to the great mosque, and walk seven times 
round the house of Abraham, e^ckuming, <* This is the house of God, 
sind of his servant Abraham i" &en kissing, with greaX reverence, a 
black stone, said to have descended wlute from heaven, they proceied 
to the well of Zun-Zun, and plunge into it with all th^ clothes, con* 
tinually repeating, '* Forgiveness, God! forgiveness, God!" After 
this they drink a draught of the water and. depart.* 

Wine is prohibited on religious motives, but many of the principal 
people indulge in it to a certain degpree ; one of whom being asked 
now he came to take that license, answered, ^' That all the creatures 
of C^od are good and designed for the use of man ; neverthdess, the 
prohibition of wine was a wise maxiin, and meant for the oommoB 
people only, beings the source of all disorder^ aauMig them, but the 
prophet never desieaed to deny it to those that knew how to use it 
vrith moderation : But he said, scandal ought to be avoided,^and thai 
he never drank it in public." 

■*■ '■ ^ - . ' ..I. ■ ' .. . ..11. — ' ■■ > ■■' •■■'— ■ ■ ■'■■ -■■' ■ — 

* This account differs from that of Ali Bey. If his account be if oe, 
it would be impossible for them to plunge into the Zem-Zem, which is 
like a common well, and of consiaerable depth. He simply says thai 
fhey drink very eagerly and freely of the wa^r which is drawn u;|^ 
fagr ^m in buckets. — p^. 
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The buiyini^ groundi about Constantinople are larger than tbit 
whole city ; and to inconsiderable Tillages there are buiying places 
of many acres in extent. These villages were formerly large towns, 
bat they retain no other mark of their ancient grandeur tiban this. 
On no occasion do they erer remove a stone that serves for a monn 
ment. Some of them are oi marble, and very costly. They set up t 
pillar, with a carved turban on the top of it, to the memory of a man 
and as their turbans, by their different shapes, show the quality oi 
profession of the person, it is in a manner putting up the atrms of the 
deceased : besides, the pillar commonly bear^ an inscription in go]d* 
en letters. The ladies have a simple pillar, wi&out any other oma« 
roent, except those that die unmarried, who have a rose on the top 
of their monument The sepulchres of particular families are railea 
In, and planted round with trees. Those of the sultans, and some 
great men, have lamps omstantly bamin|^ in them. 

farious Mcuumt* and Curiomg. 

' Thx Turks do not undress and gno to bed at any certain hour, and 
wait the approach of sleep ; but being seated on a mattress, they smoke 
till they find themselves sleepy, and layine themselves down, their 
servants cover them* Some of high rank have musicians attending 
when thejr retire to rest, who endeavour to compose them by the softer 
•trains or music ; others employ young men of letters to read passages 
out of the Koran, or stories from the Tales of the Genii, or the Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments, tHl they fall asleep. They have always 
a lamp burninr ; and if they awaJte m the nignt, refresh themselveft 
with a pipe, a dish of coffee, sweetmeats, &c. sitting up till the inch- 
nation to sleep return. 

The Turkish law, says Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in her very 
entertaining letters, to our shame be it spoken, is better designed 
and better executed than ours ; particularly the punishment of con- 
victed liars and slanderei-s, (triumphant criminals in England, God 
knows :) they are burnt in the forehead with a hot iron, when they 
are proved the authors of any notorious falsehoods. How many white 
foreheads should we see disngured, how many fine gentlemen would 
be forced to wear their wigs as low as their eye-brows, were this law 
in force with us ? 

Bakers, in Turkey, if convitcted of selling bread short in weight, or 
of a bad quality, have their ears nailed to the posts of their own doors. 

The following are instances of Turkish hauteur arfd insolence, even, 
to the representatives of their most powerful allies. A grand vizier 
advised the divan to confine a|i t^ ambassadors to a small island near 
Constantinople, as lepers, or infectious and unclean persons. When 
the French ambassador announced to the reis-effendl, the double bond 
of alliance and marriage which had united his court with the house 
of Austria, he was answered that "the Sublime Porte did not trouble 
Itself about the union x)f one hog witft^ another." The same person 
being[ informed by the ambassadors of the successes obtained over the. 
Spaniards, replied, " What care I whether dog eat the hog, «r hogf 
eat the dog, so that the interests of my sovereign prosper?" 

The peasant, no less than the sultan, displays all kinds of contempt 
for infidels, as Christians are termed in Turkey; the janissaries em- 
ployed as guards to an European, have the general appellation of 
kor-drivers. 

Mr.. Eton,, in his Survey of the Turkish Empire, mentions many 
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facts, exhibiting' the resi^Dation of the Turks to the severest afflictioD, 
which be ascribes to their belief in the doctrine of predestination. 

The Tnrkish women and children (about 400) who were broug^ht 
outofOczakof when the city was taken, and the inhabitants put to 
the sword by the Russians, endured all their calamities with stoical 
patience. A perfect silence reigned amoDg* them, not one woman 
weeping" or lamenting', so as to be heard, thoug'h, perhaps, each had 
lost a parent, a child, or a husband. One, in particular, sat in a te^ 
markably melancholy posture, and when asked why she did not take 
courage, and bear misfortunes like a Mussulman, as her companions 
did, she answered in these striking words : '* / have teen killed my 
faiher^ tny husband^ and my children .* / ha/oe only one child /e/?." 
And where is that ? was the question immediati^y put ; *' Here, she 
calmly said, and pointed to an Infant by her side that had jttst expired. 

The Turks sit cross-legged, according' to the customs of the East, 
on sofas, cushions, or mattresses. Rice is the customary food of the 
common people, and coffee their usual drink. The superior class 
dine about eleren or twelve in the forenoon, and sup at five in the 
winter, and si^ in the summei"; the evening' repast being the princi- 
pal meal. The dishes are served^ up one hj one ; but they have nei- 
ther knife nor fork, and their religion forbids the use of gold or silver 
spoons. Their food is always highly seasoned, and tb^ take large 
quantities of opium, which frequently creates a kind of intoxication. 
Guests of high rank at entertainments, sometimes have their beards 
perfumed by a female slave of the family. Their common salutation 
IS by an inclination of the head, and laying their right hand on the 
breast. 

Marriages are chiefly negotiated by the ladies : it is only a civil 
contract, which either party may break:. The terms being agreed on, 
the bridegfroom pays down a certain sum of money, a license is ta^en 
out from the proper magistrate, and the marriagfe is solemnized. It 
is then celebrated with mirth ajod jollity, and uie money is usnally 
expended in fumishinjg a house. 

Their funerals are solemn and decent : the corpse is attended by 
the relations, chanting passd|g[es from the Koran ; aind after being de* 
posited in a mosque, it is buried in a field by the iman or priest, who 
pronounces a funeral sermon at the time of interment. The male 
Illations signify their sorrow by alms and prayers ; the women, by 
deckinj^ the tomb on certain days with flowers and green leaves. In 
inouming for the death of a husband, the widow wears a particular 
head-dress, and lays aside all finery for twelve months. 

The pohtical power of the priests in Tutkey is firmly rooted, nor 
nave they omitted any means of ])erpetuating it. To ibund mosques, 
and endow tiiem with treasures, is held to be one of the most men* 
torious works of a Mussulman; and fiirther provision is made for the 
education of youth destined to the service of religion and law, by the 
establishment of medresses or colleges^ These are usually endowed 
for the instruction of youth in the elefnents of science. They have 
proiJessors, and confer degrees, but this is more of parade than of real 
^tQity, A professor is, for the most part, ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of science : and all kinds of knowledge are in a very low state 
Jifonghout the Turkish empire ; some instances in proof of this will 
be enumerated. 

The Turks look, indeed, with reverence on the noble ruins of 
"leece, believing them to have been built by demons or genii, and 
^ very unwilling to let Europeans have any part of them ; but tb 
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only use they themselves make of these is, to pull ia pieces the mar«> 
ble edifices to bum them into lime ; the plaster of their walls, made 
from this lime, is very fine and beautiful ; yet, who will not lament 
that the divine works of a Phidias and Praxiteles should have been 
Consij^ned to the furnace ? 

The noble productions of statuary and painting^ are still more fully 
suppressed. These arts are anatltematized as irreligious, because a 
bhnd and stupid fanaticism has declared tliat it is impious to emulate 
the works of God. They are completely ignorant of the sciences of 
hydraulics and levelling, as their mode of forming aqueducts testifies. 

The use of wheel carriages is almost unknown in Turkey. All 
their merchandise is carried by liorses, mulcts, or camels, in every 
part of the empire. The sultali has a coach or carriage exactly of 
the same shape as a hearse in England, without spring^), drawn by 
six mules. The pole is of enormous thickness, as well as every other 

Eart, the reason of which is, that if any of the material parts were to 
reaJc, the man who made it would lose hisiiead. 

The method made use of by tlie Turkish surgeons to set broken 
bones is deserving of notice : tliey enclose the limb, after the bones 
are put in their places, in a case of plaster of Paris, which takes ex- 
actly the form of the limb, without any pressure, and in a few minutes 
the mass is solid and strong. Mr. Eton sajrs, he saw a most terrible 
compound fracture of the leg and thigh cured in this manner. The 
person was seated on the ground, and the plaster extended from be- 
low his heel to the upper |)art of liis thigii, whence a bandage, fasten 
ed into the plaster, went round his body. He reclined back when 
he slept, as he could not lie down. 

Frozen toes and fingers, when taken m time, they cure by the ap>> 
plication of warm goose grease, which is continually repeat^ till die 
circulation is restored. 

Europeans are much struck to see Turks work, sitting at every art 
or handicraft where there is a possibility of it ; carpenters, for in- 
stance, perform the greater part of their labour sitting. It is deserv- 
ing of remark, that their toes acouire such a degree of strength by 
using them, that they hold a boara utH-ight and firmly with the toes, 
while with their hands they guide a saw, sitting the whole time. 

Mr. Eton sums up the character of the Turks in the following 
words : <^ The worst are the people of Anatolia, particularly those 
bordering on the Black Sea : those of Constantinople are softened 
by a city life ; those of Aleppo are the most refined and civil among 
themselves, and remarkably decent ; at Damascus tliey are furious 
zealots; the people of Smyrna are savage and dangerous ; in Euro- 
pean Turkey they have fewer prejudices againstChristians ; at Bag- 
dad they are more open to instruction than in other parts of Asia ; the 
people of Bassora, a mixture of Arabs, Persians, and a few Turks, 
are mild and docile. The Arabians of the desert generally pay as 
much respect to an European as to one of their own country, and 
more than to a Turk, whom they hate." 

Language and Literature of the Turks, 

The Turkish lamguage is of far inferior reputation to the Persian or 
Arabic, being a mixture of several dialects, and possessing neither the 
force, elegaAce, nor purity of those two celebrated oriental tongues. 
Literature is not, however, totally neglected, and it has been repeat* 
edly attempted to establish a printing-press at Constantinople ; but 
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the deagn fidled, from the mterest of the copyistB, who inferred that 
such an iDTeatkni, reduced to practice, would depriye them of breaik 

Aspect of Constantinople. 

It would be difficult, observes Dr. Neale, for any imaginatioii, 
^yen the most romantic or distempered, to associate m close array, 
all the incongruous and discordant objects which may be contem* 
^ated, even within a few hours' perambulation, in and around the 
Turkish capital. The barbarous extremes of magnificence and 
wretchedness ; of power and weakness ; of tarpitade and magnani- 
mity ; of profligacy and sanctity ; of cruelty and humanity, are all to 
be seen jumblM together in the most sublime or offensive combina- 
tions. The majesty and magnificence of nature, crowned with all 
the g-randeur of human art, contrasted with the atrocious effects of 
unrestrained sensuality, and brutalizing inherent degeneracy, fiU up 
the varied picture. 

The literary traveller, visiting Constantinople, says Dr. Clarke, 
expects to heboid but faint vestiges of the imperial city, and believes 
that he shall find few traces of its glory ; the opinion, nowever, may 
be as erroneous as that upon wbicn it was founded. After the ima 
g^ination has been dazzled with pompous and glaring descriptions of 
palaces and baiths, porticoes and temples, groves, circuses, and gur^ 
dens, the plain matter of fi^ct may prove, that in the obscure and 
dirty lanes of Constantinople ; its small and unglazed shops ; the 
style of architecture observed in the dwellings; the long covered 
walks, now serving as bazars ; the loose flowing habits with long 
sleeves, worn by the natives; even in the practice of concealing the 
features of the women ; and above all, in the remarkable ceremo- 
nies and observances of the public baths; we behold those customs 
and appearances which characterized the cities of the Greeks. Such, 
at least, as far as inanimate bodies are concerned is the picture pre- 
sented by the interesting ruins of Herculancum, Pompeii, and Sta- 
bise. With regard to the costume of its inhabitants, we have only 
to view the dresses worn by Greeks themselves, as they are fre- 
quently represented upon the gems and coins of the countiy, as well 
as those used in muc^ earlier ages. There is every reason to believe 
that the Turks themselves, at the conquest of Constantinople, adopt- 
ed many of the customs, and embraced the refinements of a people 
they had subdued. 

Bvery thing is exaggerated that has been said of the riches and 
narnificence of this city. Its inhabitants are ages behind the rest 
of the world. The apartments in their houses are always small. The 
nse of coloured glass in the windows of the mosques, and in some of 
tbe palaces, is of very remote date ; it was introduced into England, 
with other refinements, by the Crusaders ; and perhaps we may at- 
tribute to the same people the style of building observed in many of 
our most ancient dwelling-houses ; where, in the diminutive pannel- 
^^ of the wainscot, and the form of the windows, an evident simi- 
larity appears to w^t is common in Turkey. The khans for the 
''^kers seem to rank next to the mosques, among the public edifices 
of any Botcr The Menagerie shown to strangers is the most filthy 
wle in Europe, and chiefly tenanted by rats. The pomp of a Turk 
^J be said to consist in nis pipe and his horse ; the first will cost- 
from twenty to twenty thousand piastres. That of the Capudan Par 
cha had a spiral ornament of diamonds from one end to the other 
*nd it was six feet in length. Coffee cups are adorned m the sam 
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costly manner. A saddle cloth embroidered and covered with jeir 
els, stirrups of silver, and other rich trappinn, are used by tlieur 
gfrandees to adorn their horses. The boasted illuminations of {he Ra- 
madan would scarcely be perceived if they were not pointed out. 
The suburbs of London are more brilliant every night in the year. 

The StUtofuu. 

It so happened that the gardener of the Grand Seignior, during 
our residence in Constantinople, was a German. This person used 
to mix with the society in Pera, and often joined in the evening par« 
ties given by the different foreign ministers. In this manner, says 
Dr. CLurke, we became acquainted with him ; and were invited to 
his apartments within the walls of the Seraglio, close to the gates of 
the Sultan's garden. - 

We were accompsmied, during our first visit, by his intimate liieikl, 
the secretary and chaplain of the Swedish mission ; who, but a short 
time before, had succeeded in obtaining a sight of the four principal 
Sultanas and the Sultan Mother, in consequence of his frequent vi> 
sits to the gardener. They were sitting together one morning when 
the eries of the black eunuch, opening the doors of the Cbarem, 
which communicated with the Seraglio- gardens, announced that 
these ladies were going to take the air. In order to do this it was ne* 
cessary to pass the gates adjoining the gardener's lodge, where an 
arabaf" was stationed to receive them, in which it was usual for them 
o drive round the walks of th& Seraglio, within the walls of the pa- 
lace. Upon these occasions the black eunuchs examine every part 
of the garden, and run before the women, calling out to all persons 
to avoid approaching or beholding them under pain of death. 

The garaener and his friend die Swede, instantly closed aU the 
shutters, and locked the doors. The black eunucns arriving' soon 
after, and finding the lodge shut, supposed the gardener to be absent. 
Presently followed the Sultan Mother, with the four principal Sul- 
tanas, who were in high glee, romping and laughing with each other. 
A small scullery window of the gardener's lodge looked directly to- 
wards the gate through which these ladies were to pass, and w^is se- 
parated from it only by a few yards. Here through two small giro- 
let holes, bored for the purpose, they beheld very distinctly the fea- 
tures of the women, whom they described as possessing extraordina- 
ry beauty. 

Three of the four were Geoigians, having dark complexions and 
very long dark hair ; but the fourth was remarkably fair, and her 
hair, also of singular length and thickness, was of a flaxen colour ; 
neither were their teeth died black, as those of the Turkish women 
generally are. The Swedish gentleman said, he was almost sure they 
suspected they were seen, from the address they manifested in dis- 
playing their channs, and in loitering at the gate. This gave bim 
and his friend no small degree of terror ; as they would have paid for 
their curiosity with their lives, if any such suspicion had entered the 
minds of the black eunuchs. He described their dresses as rich be- 
yond all that can be imagined. Long spangled robes, open in front 
with ])antaloons embroidered in gold and silver, and covered by a 
profusicm of pearls and precious stones, displayed their persons to 
great advantage ; but were so heavy as actnaHy to encmnber 



* A kind of light carriage, drawn by oxen or bufialoes. — P 
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moticm, aad almost to impede their walking. Their hair hvn^ in 
loose and very thick tresses, on each side their cheeks, falling qmte 
dowii to the waist, and covering their shoulders behind. Those tr^i- 
ses we're quite powdered with diamonds, not displayed according to 
any studied arrangement, but as if carelessly scattered, by handSils, 
among their flowing locks. On the top of their heads, and rather 
leaning to one side, they wore each of them a small circular patch or 
diadem. Their faces, necks, and even their breasts, were quite ex- 
posed ; not one of them having any veil. 

The Seraglio^ 

We left Pera, says Dr. Clarke, in a gondola, about seven o'clock 
in the morning ; embarking at Tophaaa, and steering towards that 
g[ate of the Seraglio which faces the Bosphorus on the south-eastern 
side, where the entrance to the Seraglio gardens and the gardener's 
lodge are situated. A Bostanghy, as a sort of porter, is usually seat- 
ed with his attendants, within the portal. Upoa entering the Seraglio, 
the spectator is struck by a wild and comused assemblage of great 
and interesting objects : among the first of these are enormous cy 
presses, massive and lofty masonry, neglected and broken sarcopha- 
gi, high rising mounds, and a lon^ gloomy avenue, leading from the 
gates of the garden between the double walls of the Seraglio. This 
gate is the same as that by which the Sultanas came oiit for the air- 
ing, before alluded to ; and the gardener's lodffe is on the right hand 
of it. The avenue extending from it towards me west, offers a broad 
and beautiful, although solitary walk, to a very considerable extent, 
shut in by high waUs on both sides. Directly opposite this entrance 
of the Seraglio is a very lofty mound or bank, covered by lar^ 
trees, and traversed by terraces, over which, on the top, are waJls 
with turrets. On the right hand, afber entering, are the lai^ wood- 
en folding doors of the Grand Seignior's gardens ; and near them lie 
many fragments of ancient marbles, appropriated to the vilest pur- 
poses : among others a sarcophagus of ono block of marble* covered 
with a simple though unmeaning, bas-relief. Entering the gardens 
by the folcUng doors, a pleasing coup d'tsil of trellis- work aoff cover- 
ed walks is displayed, more aAer the taste of Holland than that of any 
other country. Various and very despicable j6<« d'eau, straight g^- 
vel-walks, and borders disposed in parallelograms, with the exception 
of a long greea-house, filled with orange trees, compose aU that ap- 
pears in the smadl spot which bears the name of the SeragUo Gardens. 
The view, on entering, is down the principal gpravel-wfldk ; and ^ 
the walks meet at a central point, beneath a dome of the same trellis- 
work by which they are covered. Small fountains spout a few quarts 
of water into large shells, or form parachutes over lighted bougies, 
hy the sides of the walks. The trellis-work is of wood, painted 
white, and covered by jasmine ; and^his, as it does not conceal the 
artificial frame by wliich it is supported, produces a wretched effed, 
On the outside of the trellis-work appear small parterres, edged wim 
box, containing very common flowers, and adorned with fountains. 
On the riffht hand, after entering the garden, appears the magnifi- 
cent kio«K, which constitutes the sultan's summer residence; and 
iiirth» on is the orangery before mentioned, occupymg the whole 
extent of the wall on that side. 

Exacthr opposite to tlie garden gates, is the door of the Charem, or 
palace of the women belonging to tlie Grand Seignior ; a building not 
unlike one of the small colleges in Cambridge, and enclosing the 
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■ame Kyrt of cloistered court One side of this building extendi 
across the upper extremity of the garden, so that the windows look 
into it. Below these houses are two small green-houses, fiUed with 
▼erj common plants, and a number of Canary birds. Before the 
Charem windows, on the ri^t hand, is a ponderous, gloomy, wooden 
door; and this, creaking on its massive hinges, opens to the quadran- 
g^, or interior court of the Charem itself. We will keep this door 
shut for a short tkne, in order to describe the Seraglio garden more 
minutely ; and afterwards open it, to gratify the reader's curiosity. 

Still racing the Charem, on the left hand, is a pared ascent, lead- 
ing, through a handsome gilded iron g^te, from the lower to the upper 
warden. Here is a kiosk, which I shall presently describe. Eetum- 
vOi^ from the Charem to the door by which we first entered, a lofty 
wall on the right hand supports a terrace with a few small parterres ; 
these, at a considerable height abore the lower garden, constitute 
what is now called the Upper Garden of the SeragUo ; and till with 
in these few years, it was Uie only one. 

Having thus completed the tour of this small and insignificant spot 
of ground, let **« now enter the kiosk, which I first mentioned as the 
Sultan's sumi ^r residence. It is situated on the sea shore, and com^ 
mands one of he finest views 1^ eye ever beheld, of Scutary and 
the Asiatic co^ t, the mouth of the canal, and a moving picture of 
ships, gondolas dolphins, birds, with all the floating pageantry of this 
vast metropolis, such as no other capital in the world can pretend to 
exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashioned after the airy fantastic style of 
Eastern architecture, presents a spacious chamber covered by a 
dome, from which towards the sea advances a raised platform sur- 
rounded by windows, and terminated by a divan.* On the right and 
left are the private ayartmenls of the Sultan and his ladies. From 
the centre of the dome is suspended a large lustre, presented by the 
EUglish ambassador. Above the raised platform hangs another lustre 
of smaller size, but more elegant. Immediately over the sofas con- 
stituting the divan, are miiTors engraved with Turkish inscriptions 
poetry and passages from the Koran. The sofas are of white satin, 
Deautifully embroidered by the women of the SeragHo. 

Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the Sultan's private 
chamber of reptwse, the floor of which is surrounded by couches of 
very costly workmanship. Opposite to this chamber, on the other 
side of the kiosk, a door opens to the apartment in which are placed 
the attendant Sultanas, the Sultan Motner, or any ladies in residence 
with the sovereign. This roma corresponds exactly with the Sultan's 
chamber, except that the couches are more magnificently embroi- 
dered 

A small staircase leads from these apartments to two chambers 
oeiow, paved with marble, and as cold as any cellar. Here a more 
numerous assemblage of women are buried, as it were, during the 
heat of summer. The first is a sort of antichamber to the other; 
Dy tfie door of which, in a nook of the wall, are placed the Sultan's 
sTippers of common yellow morocco, and coarse workmanship 

^ The divtm- is a sort of couch or sofa, common all over tlie Levant, 
Barrounding every side of a room, except that which contains the en- 
trance. It is raised about sixteen inches from the floor. When a 
dwan is held it means nothing more than that the^ persons composing 
it are tbi~ seated- 
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Hanng entered &e marble chamber immediately belovr the kioak, 
a marble basin presents itself, with a fountain in the centre, contain- 
ing^ water to the depth of three inches, and a few very small fishes. 
Answering io the platform mentioned in the description of the kiosk, 
is another, exactly of a similar nature, closely latticed, where the 
ladies sit during' the season of their residence m this place. I was 
pleased with observing a few things they had carelessly left upon the 
sofas, and which characterized their mode of life. Among these was 
an. English writing-box, of black varnished wood, with a sliding 
cover, and drawers ; the drawers contained coloured writing paper, 
reed pens, perfumed wax, and little bags made of embroidered satin, 
in which their billets-doux are sent, by negro slaves, who are both 
mutes and eunuchs. That liquors are drunk in these secluded cham- 
bers is evident ; for we found labels for bottles, neatly cut out with 
scissors, bearing Turkish inscriptions, with the words " Rosoglio," 
"Golden Water," and " Water of Life." Having now seen every, 
part of this building, we returned to the garden, by the entrance 
which admitted us to the kiosk. 

Our next and principal object was the examination of the Cha- 
reoi ; and as the undertaking was attended with dangler, we first took 
care to see that the garden was cleared of Bostanghies, and other 
attendants, as our curiosity, if detected, would beyond all doubt have 
cost us our lives upon the spot. A catastrophe of this nature has 
been abeady relat^ by Le Bniyn. 

Having inspected every alley and corner of the garden, we ad- 
vanced, half breathless, and on tip-toe, to the great wooden door of 
the passage which leads to the inner court of this mysten6us edifice. 
We succeeded in forcing this open ; but the noise of its grating 
hinges, amidst tlie profound silence of the place, went to our very 
hearts. We then entered a small quadrangle, exactly resembling 
that of Queen's College, Cambridge, filled with weeds. It was di- 
vided into two parts, one raised above the other ; the principal side 
of the court containing an open cloister, supported by smsJl white 
marble columns. Every thing appeared in a neglected state. The 
women only reside here dunng summer. Their winter apartments 
may be compared to the late Bastile of France ; and the decoration 
of these apartments is even inferior to that which 1 shall presently 
describe. From this court, forcing' open a small window near the 
ground, we climbed into the building, and alighted upon a long range 
of wooden beds, or couches covered by mats, prepared for the recep- 
tion of a hundred slaves : these reached the whole extent of a very 
long corridor. From hence, passing some narrow passages, the 
floors of which were also matted, we came to a staircase leading to 
the upper apartments. Of such irregular and confused architectore, 
it is difficult \o give any adequate description. We passed from the 
lower dormitory of the slaves to another above : this was divided 
into two tiers ; so that one half of the numerous attendants it was 
designed to accommodate, slept over the other, upon a sort of shelf 
or scaffold near the ceiling. From this, second corridor we entered 
into a third, a long matt^ passage ; on the left of this were small 
apartments for slaves of higher rank ; and upon the right, a series of 
moms looking towai^s the sea. By continumg along this corridor, 
ve at last entered the great Chamber of Audience, in which the 
Sultan Mother receives visits of ceremony from the Sultanas, and 
either disting^hed ladies of the Charem. Nothing can be imagined 
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better suited to theatrical representation than this chamber ; and 1 
regret the loss of the very accurate drawing which I caused Mon- 
sieur Preaux to complete upon the spot. It is exacUj such an apart- 
ment as the best painters of scenic aecoration would have selected, 
to afford a striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the magnifi- 
cence, of the Ottoman court« The stage is best suited for its repre- 
sentation ; and therefore tlie reader is requested to have the stage in 
his imagination while it is described. It was surrounded with enor- 
mous mirrors, the costly donations of infidel king^, as they are styled 
by the present possessors. These mirrors the women of the Seraglio 
sometimes brcatk in their frolics. At the upper end is the throne, a 
sort of cage, in which the Sultana sits, surrounded by latticed blinds : 
for even here her person is held too sacred to be exposed to the com- 
mon observation of slaves and females of the Charem. A lofty flight 
of broad steps, covered with crimson cloth, leads to this cage, as to a 
throne. Immediately in front of it are two burnished chairs of state, 
covered witii crimson velvet and gold, one on each side the entrance. 
To the right and the left of the throne, and upon a level with it, are 
the sleeping apartments of the Sultan Mother and her principal fe- 
males in waiting. The external windows of the throne are all lat- 
ticed ; on one side they look towards the sea, and on the other into 
the quadrangle of the Charem : the chamber itself occupying tlie 
whole breadth of the bqilding, on the side of the quadrangle into which 
it looks. The area below the latticed throne, or the front of the 
stage (to follow the idea before pniposed,) is set apart for the attend 
ante, ror the dancers, for actors, music, refreshments, and whatso 
ever is brought into the Charem for the amusement of the court 
This place is covered with Persian mats ; but these are removed 
when the Sultana is here, and the richest carpets substituted in their 
place. 

Beyond the great Chamber of Audience is the Assembly Room ot 
the ^Itan, when he is in the Charem. Here we observed the mag^ 
nificent lustre before mentioned. The Sultan sometimes visits this 
chamber during the winter, to hear music, and to amuse himself 
with his favourites. It is surrounded bj- mirrors. The other oma-. 
ments display that strange mixture of magnificence and wretched 
ness, which characterize all the state chambers of Turkish gran- 
dees. Leaving the Assembly Room by the same door through which 
we entered, and continuing along the passage as before, which runs 
parallel to the sea-shore, we at length reached what he termed the 
sanctum sanctorum of this Paphian temple, the baths of the Sultan 
Mother and the four principal Sultanas. These are small, but very 
elegant, constructed of white marble, and lighted by ground glass 
above. At the upper end is a raised sudatory and bath for the Sul- 
tan Mother, concealed by lattice work from the rest of the apart- 
ment. Fountains play constantly into the floor of this bath, from all 
sides ; and eveiy degree of refined luxury has been added to the 
work, which a people of all others best versed in the ceremonies of 
the bath, have been capable of inventing or requiring. 

Leaving the bath, and returning along the passage by which we 
came, we entered what is called the Chamber of Repose. Nothing 
need be said of it, except that it commands the finest view any where 
afibriled from this point of the Seraglio. It forms a part of the bnild- 
ing well known to strangers, from the circumstance of its being svp- 
pwted, towards the tea, dt twelve columns of that beantifiil and rare 
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toeccia,^ the wride Lacedemonium of PUn j, called by Itafiam II 
verde wfiHco* These cMilnnini are of the finestquality erer seen ; 
and each of them consists of one entire stone. The two interior pil* 
lara ai« of ^reen Egyptian breccia, more beautiful th^a any speci- 
men of ^e jdad existii^« 

We DOtr proceeded to that part of the Charem which looks into 
the Seraglio garden, and entered a large apartment, called ChaJfoed 
Yiertzv, or as the French would express it, Salie de promenade* 
Here the other ladies of the Charem entertain themselyes, by hear- 
ing and seeing comedies, farcical representations, dances, and music* 
We found it in the state of an old lumber room. Large dusbr pier 
glasses, in heavy rilded frames, neglected and broken, stood like t)w 
Vicar of Wakefield's family picture, leaning against the wall, the 
whole length of one side of the room. Old furniture, diabby bu- 
reaus of the wcNTst English work, made of oak, walnut, or mahogany ; 
inlaid broken cabinets ; scattered fragments of chandeliers ; scraps 
of paper, silk rags, and empty confectionary boxes, were the on<y 
dbiects in this paurt of the palace. 

From this room we descended into the court of the Charem ; dnd, 
haying crossed it, ascended, by a flight of steps to an upper parterre, 
for the purpose of examining a part of the building appropriated to 
die inferior ladies of the Seraglio. Finding it exactly upon the plan 
of the rest, only worse furnished, and in a more wretched state, we 
returned to quit the Charem entirely, and effect our retreat to the 
garden. The reader may imagine our consternation on finding that 
the great door was closed upon us, and that we were locked in. List- 
ening, to ascertain if any one was stirring, we discovered Ihat a 
slave had entered to feed some turkeys, who were gabbling and mak- 
ing a great noise at a small distance. We profited by their tumult, 
to force back the hug^ lock •of the gate with a large stone, which 
fortunately yielded to our blows, and we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of the Seraglio, and ascended, 
hy a paved road, towards the chamber of the garden of Hyacinths. 
This promised to be interesting, as we were told the Sultam passed 
almost all his private hours in that apartment ; and the view of it 
mi^ht make us acquainted with the occupations and amusements, 
which characterize the man, divested of me outward parade of the 
Sult^. We presently turned from the paved ascent, towards the 
right, and entered a small garden, laid out into very neat oblong bor- 
ders, edged with porcelain or Dutch tiles^ Here no plant is suffered 
to grow, except the Hyaeinth ; whence the name of this g^arden, 
and the chamber it contains. We examined this apartment, by 
looking through a window. Nothing can be more raagnificei^t 
Three sides of it were surrounded By a divan, the cushions and piU 
lows of which were of blac'k embroidered satin. Opposite the win- 
dows of the chamber was a fire-place, after the ordmarv Europeaf 
fashion, and on each side of thisi, a door covered with hangrogs of 
crimson cloth. Between each of those doors and the fire-place, ap- 
peared a glass case, containing the Sultan's private library ; everf 
Tolnme being in manuscript, and upon shelves one above the other. 
^ the title of each book written on the edges of its leaves. Frpnv 

* A rock composed of fragments cemented toother, such as that 
ef which the pillars, in the hall of Representatives at Washingtoik 
ttemade. — I' 
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Hie ttS&of of the romL, which was «f bvnuahed gold, opposite e»A 
of tiie doors, and also opposite to the fire-place, huo; three gilt cages 
oontavoittg small figures of artificial birds : these song by mecha* 
ttintk In the centre of the mom stood an enormoos gilt brazier, 8Qp« 
ported, in an ewer, by four massive claws, like Tesseis seen under 
side bbards in England. Opposite the entrance, on one side of the 
apartment, was a raised bench, crossing a door on which were placed 
an embroidered napkin, a rase, and basin, for washing the beard 
and hands. Oyer this bench, upon the wall, was suspended the large 
embroidered porie-fifdlie, worked with silver thread on yellow 
leathm*, which is carried in procession when the Saltan goes to 
mosque, or elsewhere in pnlihe, to contain the petitions presented 
by his subjectB. In a nook close to the door was also a pair of yel- 
low boots ; and on the bench by the ewer, a pair oi sHppers of the 
same materials. These are plalced at the entrance of every apartn 
kaent frequent<!d by the Sultan. The floor was covered with GK>be^ 
lin tapestiy ; aud the ceiling, as before stated, magnificently gilded 
and Dumished. Groupes of arms, such as pistob, sabres, and 

Smiards, were disposed, with very nneular taste and efiect, on the 
fferent compartments of the walls ; the handles and seabbaids of 
which were covered with diamonds of rery large size : these, as they 
^^ittered around,' gave a roost gorgeous effect to the spl^i>dnitr or 
^toM sumptuous diajmben, 



©REECE. 

Chreece, a name applied to that part of Europe inhabited by the da 
scendantB of the ancient Greeks. The continental part embracing 
that poKion of Turkey, which lies south of the parallel of 41^ 30', is 
a peninsula, jutting out into the Mediterranean, and separated by the 
Ionian sea from the peninsula of Italy on the west, and by the Arcbi'^ 
pelago, from Asia Minor on the east. Ih the foitner sea are sitnate<l 
the Seven Islands, constituting the Ionian republic ; in the latter, 
about 100 islands of various size. All these may strictly be consi* 
dered as a component part of Greece. Near the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, is the sub-peninsula of the Morea, (the ancient Pe 
loponnesus,) connected with the main land by the narrow isthmus 
' of Corinth. The i^hole extent of Greece is ^timated at 40,000 square 
miles ; and the popiilation at 4,000,000, of which number 3,000,OOr 
are Greeks, and the rest iTurks, Jews, ftc. 

Aipecl of Modem ^reete. 

Cabins of dried mnd, more fit for the abode of bmte aimnab thift 
of man ; women and* clnldren in rags, nuntiing away at the approach 
of the stranger and the janissary ; the a^ghted goats themselves 
scouring over the hills, and the dogs alone remaining to receive yor 
with their barking — such is the scene that dispels the charm which 
fancy would fain throw over the objects before you. 

The Peioponnesuft is a desert : since the Russian expedition, tbfc 
"^iirldsh yoke has borne with increased weight on the iiihftbtl:antB 0^ 
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the Morea ; jMirt of its popnl&tion has been alanf^tered by (be Alba* 
aiaos. Nothing meet^ the eye bnt Tillages destroyed with fife and 
sword. In the towns, as at Misitra, whole sulmrbs are deserted; 
and I hare often travelled fifteen leagves in the coontry without com- 
mgr to a single habitation* Grinding oppression, outrages of every 
kind comi^ete the destruction of a^cnlture and hnnian life. T& 
drire a Greek peasant firom his cabin, to carry off his wife and chil» 
dren, to put him to death on the di|;-htest pretext, is mere sport witk 
the lowest aga of the most insignificant Tillage. Reduced to the 
lowest depth of miseiy, the Morean abandons his native land, and 
repairs to Asia in c^nest of a lot less severe. Vain hope ! He can- 
not escape his destiny : he there finds other cadis and other pachas, 
even in the sands of Jordan, and in the deserts of Palmjrra. 

Atfica, witii somewhat less wretchedness, is not less completely 
enslaved. Athens is under the immediate protection of the chief of 
tiie black eunuchs of the SeragHo« A disdar or governor is the repre- 
seatadve of the monstrous protector among tne people of Solon. 
This disdar resides in the citadel, filled with Uie master-pieces of Phi- 
das and IctinTM, without inquiring what nation left these remains be^ 
hind it, without deigning to step beyond the threshold of the mean 
habitation which he nas bdUt for himself under the ruins of the monu- 
ments of Pericles ; except very rarely, when this automaton shuffles 
to the door of his den, sc[uats cross-legged on a dirty carpet, and> 
while the smoke fi'om his pipe ascends between the columns of the 
temple of Minerva, he eyes with vacant stare the shores of Sahuoia 
sDd the sea of Epidanrus. 

You would suppose that Greece herself intended by the mourning 
which she wears, to announce the wretchedness of her children 
The country in general isuncultivated, bare, monotonous, wild, and 
the groond of a yellow hue, the colottr of withered herbage. There 
sre no rhrers that deserve the appellatioii ; but small streams and tor* 
rents which are dry in summer. No farm houses, or scarcely any, 
sre to be seen in the country ;. you observe no husbandmen, you 
meet no carts, no teams of oxen. Nothing can be more melancholy 
than never to be able to discover the marks of modem wheels, where 
yoa still perceive in the rock the traces of ancient ones. A few 
peasants m tmiics, with red caps on their heads, like the galley-slaves 
at MarseiBes, dolefully wish you, as they pass. Kali tpera, good monn 
ing. Before them th^ drive asses or small horses with rough coats, 
which are svifficient to cany ^etr scanty rustic equipage, or thepitn 
diioe of their vineyard. Bound this desolate region with a sea almost 
as solitary ; place on the declivity ot a rock a dilapidated watch» 
tower, a mnaken convent; let a minaret rise from the midst of the 
desert to announce the empire Of slavery ; let a herd of goats, or a 
ttumber of sheep, browse npon a cape among columns m ruins; let 
the tuibaa of aTu^ pttt the herdsmen to fliglit^a&d render the road 
■till more kmely ; and you will have an accurate idea of tiie pietmv 
vliich Greece now presents * 

ChMTOckT of the GreekM. . 

What a diflference between the modem Egyptians entirely de^n^ 
nited, and the people who still inhabit the beautiful countries of 



* This applies to the state of the Greeks before the late attemut of 
^ tHifertttoate people to assert their independence.— P 
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Greece ! Under a pme sky, in a wholeaome, temperate, aUnospheie^ 
impregnated with the tweetest emanatiooB, on a soil which nature 
decks with flowers, and clothes with the Teidure of an eternal spring, 
or which nuty he enriched with crops of every sort, or with dducions 
fruits, we must expect, among' the men, to meet only with amenity 
of manners, and sweetness of dispoeitieB. I am speaking of the men 
whose ^nerations there succeed each other without interruption: 
for the Ignorant and untractable usurper ma]^, by his stupid fevocity, 
pollute me most happy climate, the most smiling country ; and agpes 
are reouired for their influence to temper, in a perceptible manner, 
the ruaeness of his inelinatioos. 

The man of these charming' parts of Greece is of a handsome 
stature ; be carries his head high, his body erect, or rather inclined 
backward than forward ; he is dignified in his carriage, easy in his 
manners, and nimble in his gait : his eyes are full of yiyacity : his 
countenance is open, and his address agreeable and prepossessing; 
he is neat and el^^nt in his clothing ; he has a taste for oress, as for 
every thing that is beautiful : actiye, industrious, and eyen enterprise 
ing, he is capable of executing great things ; he speaks with ease, 
he expresses himself with warm& ; he is acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the passions, and he likewise astonifihes by his natavat ele* 
auence ; he loyes the arts, without daring to cultiyate them, under 
le brazen yoke which hangs heayy on his neck ; skilful and cunning 
in trade, he does not always conduct himself in it with that frankness 
which constitutes its principal bans ; and if we still find in modem 
Greece many of the fine qualities which da honour to the history of 
ancient Greece, it cannot be denied that Superstition, the child of 
Iterance and Slavery, gpreatly tarnishes their lustre : and we ake 
diseoyer in their disposition that fickleness, that pUabihty, that want 
if sincerity : in short, that artful turn of mind which borders on 
treachery, and of which the Greeks of antiquity have been accused. 

Oredan Wtnnen^ ikevr Dres^^ SfC. 

Thx Greek women have theface, which is beautiful, and of an ovai 
form, uncovered* Their eyes are black as are also their eye-brows, 
to which, as wett as to their eye-lids, they pay a particular attention, 
rubbing them over, to bestow on them a deeper hue, with a leaden 
ere reduced to an impalpable powder, blended with an unctuous mat- 
ter, to g^ve it consistence. Theircomplexion is generally pale« Th^ 
wear their hair, which is of great length, and of a deep snining black,- 
in tresses, and sometimes turned back in- a ftmeifol way on iSe head» 
In other instances it hangs loosely down the back, extending to the 
hips. They are commonly dressed in a peluse of raHs, satin, or some 
other material : they are costly in their attire, in the choice of which 
they are not attached to any particular colour. Ob the head they 
wear a small can» 

The dress of uie Greek men nearly r o s ombl es Uiat of the Turks^ 
hut tiiey are not allowed to wear tne turban of white muslin, foi 
which they substitute the blue turban ; and none of the Greeks can 
wear yellow boots or slippers, ejccept those who are iu'tiie service-of 
foreign ministers. 

The Greek women marry at the ag« of fifteen : but they are short- 
lived, beginning to decay, and having the marks of age soon after 
tlventy-five. It is to the too frequent use of the hot-bath, that the de» 
mutated constitution of tho Greek women are to be ascribed; and 
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this abuse, added to their natural indolence, tends probably to sbortcD 
their lives. 

The consequences of a defective education are distinctly marked 
in the Greek ladies, notwithstanding a grace, or even refinement oi 
manner which gives for the time, a sanction to the want of other ac- 
complishments. Their conversation, though generally lively, is defi- 
cient in variety ; they read but Ittile, and are enslaved to many 
superstitious feelings and practices. Inhere is an air of indolence, 
says Dr. Holland, in the carriage of a Greek lady, which, though 
allunog perhaps to the stranger from attitude, dress, and a reference 
to oriental custom, would soon lose its charm in the fatigue of uni- 
fonnity. All the movements aire slow and languid, and the occupa- 
tions which occur are performed with a sort of hstlessness, that seems 
e?er passing again into a state of inaction. Yet it must be allowed 
that there is in these women a feminine sofhiess of manner which 
wips admiration, as there is also in their habit and style of dress, 
something which gains upon the fancy in its relation to the costume 
aod magnificence of the East. They display a profusion of jewels in 
their girdles, necklaces, and bracelets ; and their head-dresses are 
adorned with the most beautiful flowers, interspersed with gems. 

The veil worn by the Greek ladies is generally of muslin bordered 
with gold ; that of the servants or common people of a coarser sort 
of plain muslin : it is always white. They wear also a sort of scarf 
about the neck^ which occasionally goes over the head, and servas 
to screen it froii) the wind and rain. When a lady comes into her 
friend's house to visit, if she take off her veil, it is a sign she intends 
to make some stay. 

The Housts of ike Greeks. 

The houses in Greece have each only one story, to which is gene- 
i^Uy attached a large garden. The women are closely confined at 
home, th^ do not even appear at church till they are married. In 
the houses large rooms are appropriated to the mistress, for the con- 
venience of carrying on einbroidery and other works with her atten- 
dants. On each side are galleries that lead to the dining-rooms and 
bed-chambers. The men have their separate apartments. 

A lamp is burning during the night in the bed-chamber of a Greek, 
which, among the higher ranks, arises from custom or convenience ; 
but the lower sort are led to it by devotion, the lamp being generally 
placed before an image. 

There are no chimnies in the Greek houses, but a brazier is placed 
in the middle of the room, that those who are not sufficiently warmed 
at a distance may draw near it. To defend the face from the heat 
and smoke of the brazier, it is placed under a square table, which is 
covered with a carpet reaching on all sides to the ground ; this is or- 
namented with silk, more or tess magnificent, about which sofas or 
cushions are placed for the accommodation of tlie company. It is 
^ed iendour^ and is chiefly used by the ladies while they are en- 
gaged at their embroidery. 

Grecian Servants^ Modes of SalutaUon, and Dress, 

The female slaves of the Greeks are treated with great gentleness 
taid humanity. After a certain time of servitude, they seem to take 
pleasure in making them free. Some take slaves very young, and 
a^t them as the children of their souls, a name by which they are 
called. A slave is not unfrequently the confidant of her mistress, ai 
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well as Dune, and on certain occasions her counsellor and adTtser. 
The servants are always ready to follow their mistress when she goek 
abroad. The train of slaves and servants form the equipage of th6 
Greeks. A woman of character among the Greeks mtrst never be 
seen from home without one servant at least. Those of very bi^h 
rank, or who are ambitious of making a parade of their opulence and 
vanity, are attended by an innumerable troop of domestics. 

The slaves are not Greeks, but such as are either taken in war, or 
stolen by the Tartars from Eussia, Circassia, or Geoi^a. Many 
thousands were formerly taken .in the Morea, but these have been 
mostly redeemed by the charitable contributions of the Christians, or 
ransomed by their own relations. The fine slaves, that wait upon 
great ladies, are bought at the age of eight or nine years, and edu- 
cated with great care, to accomplish them in sinering, dancing, em 
broidery, &c. They are commonly Circassians, and their patron rare 
ly ever sells them ; but if they grow weary of them, they either pre 
sent them to a friend, or give them their freedom. 

Of Oreek Manners, 

Du&iNa courtship the Greek lover serenades his mistress either in 
front of her house, or from the water. On these occasions he recites, 
in a pathetic song, the warmth and sincerity of his passion. The noc- 
turnal serenades, which are devoted to love, are so frequent at Buy- 
ukdere, a pleasant village on the European side of the feosphorus, as 
to break in on the repose of its inhabitants ; and a person of a lively 
fancy might be led to suppose, that the deity of love had made it Lis 
favomrite residence, from the beauty of the spo^ 

Nearly opposte to Buyukdere, on the banks of the Bosphoms, is a 
fountain overhung with beautiful clumps of trees, much frequented 
on moon-light evenings by the Greeks, Armenians, and others. This 
happens at a particular season of the year, when the clear transpa- 
rency, of the moon' s light, illuminating the foliage which surrounds 
them, as well as distant objects, invites the company to spend late 
hours in the enjoyment of the charming scene. 

Dr. "Wittman, m his Travels, informs us that he went to a kiosk in 
BuTukdere, where the Greeks were assembled to sing, dance, and 
partake of other amusements. '^ I joined," says he, " the promenade 
afterwards in the meadow^ in which there was a very numerous as^ 
semblage of Greeks, Turks, and others. It being Sunday, the inha- 
bitants of all the neighbouring villages were collected; and the 
groupes which were formed, by the variety of their costumes, and 
the characteristic traits peculiar to each, nad a very pleasing, and 
to me a novel effect. While the Greeks displayed all the g^ety and 
nonchalcmce"^ belonging to their character, the Turks, with much 
gravity, had recourse to their constant companion, the pipe, and in 
file intervals of smoking they took coffee." 

At Easter, the Greeks have amusements of all kinds, and immense 
crowds of people are collected on the outside of the city to enjoy the 
festival. Here are wrestling-matches, stalls filled with sweetmeats, 
sherbet, and groups of people seated on the grass, playing at differ- 
ent games of chance, while others are engaged in dancing in rings, 
to the music of an instrument not unlike our ba^ipe. On every such 
day of festivity, the Greeks of course display their best dresses, which 

^ Qarelessn?s8« 
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are tastdul and costly. The sobriety of their demeanour cannot be 
equally commended : since it too frequently happens thaL by launch- 
ing; out into every excess, they require the interference ofthe Turkish 
guards, stationed purposely to repress the tumult and disorder in 
which the giddy scene may chance to terminate. 

The modem Greeks, adyertingf to the customs of the ancients, have 
retained the greatest part of the ceremonies which were formerly used 
ia the celebration of nuptials. On the ere of the marriage day the 
bride is led bv her female acquaintance in triumph to the batii. Nu- 
merous attendants and music are always to be found upon these occa- 
iiioBs. The bride profusely adorned, corered with a red reil, pro- 
ceeds with a solemn pace, supported by her female friends and rela- 
tions. The splendid torch of Hymen still maintains its place among 
the modern Greeks. It blazes in their processions, and is an attend- 
ant in the chamber ofthe new-married couple, where it remains until 
the whole is eonsimied. If by any accident it should become extin- 
g^aished, the most unfortunate presages would be drawn, to prevent 
which unremitting vigilance is used. 

The bridegroom and bride, before their presentation at the altar, 
are each adorned with a crown or chaplet^ which, during the cere- 
mony, are exchanged by the priest A cup of wine, immediately af- 
ter the benediction,' is first given to the married couple; it is then de- 
livered to the sponsors, and finally to the witnesses of the marriage. 

The bride is supported by her friends, who accompany her home, 
and who prevent her from touching the threshold of the door, which 
would be reckoned ominous. She is then compelled to walk over a 
sieve, which is covered with a carpet, in the way to her husband's 
room. If the sieve should not cractle as she passes, it would be con- 
sidered as very prejudicial to the lady's honour; but all are happy, 
provided the ordeal prove propitious. 

A Grecian funeral is attended b^r the nearest relations and friends 
of the deceased ; women with theiy hair dishevelled, and weeping : 
they cry, indeed, without ceasing,' as soon as a death happens, and re« 
fuse nourishment and sleep, until they can exist no longer without 
them. When a young unmarried woman dies, the body is dressed in 
the richest habits, and the head crowned with flower. The women 
throw roses, and scatter scented water on the bier, as it passes along 
the streets. 

The funeral feast is never omitted by the Greeks. The nearest re- 
lation is charged with the preparation, and with this terminates the 
funeral ceremony. 

Religion <f the Greeks* 

The Greeks retain their priests, bishops, archbishops, and patri- 
archs , but their church is in the last stage of degradation, and its dig^ 
nities are openly sold by the T^rks. 'ifravellers have expressed the 
deepest regret at this abomination, arising partly from the desire 
which Mahometans have of rendering the Christians contemptible, 
and partly from the ambition and avarice of some ofthe Greek eccle 
sia8tics,who think they can atone by idle ceremonies for the neglect 
of all the invaluable morality of the gospel. 

The Greeks are extremely credulous, and attached to prodigies, 
auguries, omens, and dreams ; they are constant observers of rasts, 
and of public worship ; they assemble at church before sun-rise, and 
are kept in great awe by their priests, who occasionally threaten 
them with excommunication and an exclusion from the assembly of 
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tiM fiuthftd. The Greek religion is now become that of the Russtitfis \ 
the priesti of both nations are habited in the same manner ; they hare 
their yenerable caverns and forests, and their consecrated waters. 

The Greeks deny the supremacy of the Pope, and abhor the wor- 
ship of images; but they nave a multitude of pictures of saints in 
their chnrcMS, whom they address as meditators. They practise much 
sereritv in fasting, and beliere in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Though they will not admit of pui^tory, they allow of a third place, 
where they say the blessed remain in expectation of the day of judg- 
ment. Baptism is performed among them by plunging the whole 
body of the child thrice into the water : immediately after baptism, 
they ^ive it confirmation and the communion, and seren days after 
that, it undergoes the ceremony of a second ablution. 

J^ode of Travelling in Greece. 

At our head, says that enthusiastic writer, M. Chateaubriand, ap 
peared the guide, or Greek postillion on horseback, leading a spare 
Iiorse prorided for remounting any of the party m case an accident 
should happen to his steed. Next came the janissary, with his tur- 
ban on his nead, two pistols and a dagger at ms girdle, a sabre by his 
side, and a whip to nog the horses of the g^ide. I followed, armed 
nearly in the same manner as the janissary, with the addition of a 
fowling-piece. My man Joseph brought up the rear. This Milanese 
was a short, fair man, with a large belly, a florid complexion, and ai 
affable look ; he was dressed in a complete suit of blue Telvet ; twc 
large horse-pistols, stuck under a tight belt, raised up his waistcoat io 
such a grotesque manner, that the janissaij could never look at him 
without lauding. My baggage consisted of a carpet to sit down upon, 
a pipe, a coffee-pot, and some shawls to wrap round my head at night 
We started, at the signal given by our g^ide, ascending the hilb at 
full trot, and descending over precipices in a g^op. You must 
make up your mind to it : the military Turks know no other paces, 
and the least sign of timidity, or even of prudence, would expose you 
to their contempt You are moreover seated on Mameluke saddles, 
with wide short stirrups, which keep your legs constantly bent, which 
break your toes, and lacerate the nanks of your horse. At the slight- 
est trip, the elevated pommel comes in painful contact with your bel- 
ly, and you are thrown the contrary way, the high ndge of the saddle 
breaks your back. In time, however, you find the utility of these 
saddles, in the sureness of foot which they give to the horse, espe- 
cially in such hazardous excursions. 

You proceed from eight to ten leagues with the same horses. About 
half way they are suffered to iaike breath, without eating ; you then 
mount again and continue your journey. At night you sometimes ar- 
rive at a Aran, the ruins of a forsaken house, where you sleep amon^ 
all sorts of insects and reptiles, on a worm-eaten floor. At this kaUi 
you can demand nothing, unless you have a post firman ; so that you 
must procure provisions as you can. My janissary went a foraging in 
the villages, and sometimes brought back fowls, which I insisted on 
paying for. We had them broiled upon the green branches of the 
olive, or boiled with rice to make a pilcM, Seated on the gpround, 
about this repast, we tore our victuals to pieces with our fingers ; and 
when the meal was finished, we went to the first brook to wash our 
beards and hands. Such is now-a-days the mode of travelling in the 
country of Alcibiades and Aspasia. 
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Aapect of the Cauniry. 

I r ANCiED myself, says the same writer, wandering djoumg the wilds 
of America : here was the same solitude, the same silence. We pass- 
ed through woods of olive-trees, proceeding^ in a southerly direotioii. 
At day-break, we found ourselyes on the lerel summits of the most 
dreary hills that I erer heheld. For two hours we continued our 
route over these elevated plains, which, beings plonked up by the 
torrents, resembled forsaken fallows, interspersed with tiie sea-rush 
sod bushes of a species of briar. Larg^e biubs of the mountain lily, 
uprooted by the rains, appcauned here and there upon the surfiuse o^ 
the i^round. We then descended into a valley, where we saw some 
fieli^ of bariey and com. 

We crossed the bed of a torrent, now dried up ; it was ftillof rote 
laurels, and a^ilts-castus, a shrub with a long, pale, narrow leaf, 
whose purple and somewhat woolly flower shoots neariy into the form 
of a spindle. I mention these two shrubs, because they are met with 
over all Greece, and are almost the only decorations of those solitudes, 
once so rich and g^y, now so naked and dreary. Now 1 am upon tiie 
subject of this dry torrent, I shall observe, that in the native coontiy 
(^ the Ilissus, the Alpheus, and the Eiymanthus, I hare seen but three 
riyers, whose urns were not exhausted ; these were the Pamisus, the 
Cephisus, and the Eurotas. 

CharaeieruHc Feahtres if Greaum CUue. 

Athens, Ar;^o8, Nauplia, Corinth, and many more, had each their 
lofty citadel, with its dependent bur|*'h and fertile plain ; in this tiiey 
resembled each other ; out in certain characteristics they all differ. 
Athens, says the learned Dr. Clarke, appears as a forsaken habitation 
of holiness : for a moment, unmindful of the degrading character of 
its divinities, the spectator views, with a degree of awe, its elevated 
ihrines, surrounded on every side by a mountain barrier, enclosios 
the whole district as within one consecrated Peribolus. Argos, with 
less of a priestly character, but equal in dignity, sits enthrorod as the 
mistress of the seas : facin|^ the sun's most powerfiil beams, she spreads ' 
her flowery terraces on either side, before the lucid bosom of tne wa- 
ters, in regal majesty. Nauplia, stretching out upon a narrow tongfoe 
of land, and commanded ^j impregnable heights, rich in the posses 
>ioa of her port, ** the most secure and best defeobded in the Morea," 
bat dependu^ always upon Axg^ for supplies, was fitted by every 
circumstance of natural form, to become a mercantile city, and. tike 
mart of Grecian commerce. Corinth, the Gibraltar of the Pelopon- 
nesus, by its very nature a fortress, is marked by every fibciHtr thst 
may oonduce to military operations, or render it oonspicuous m Its 
^^like aspect. In every part of Greece there is something naturally 
appropriate to the eeniua and the history of the plBbce ; as m thebub- 
bling fountains and gproves of Epidanria, sacred to iEsculapius ; the 
pastoral scenes of Arcadia, dedicated to the muses and to Fan ; the 
nolW rocks of Phocis echoinr to Pythian oracles ; and perhaps the 
cnstom of xnaldnipoflbringa to Ml the gfods, upon the summits of Olpn- 
"pus and Parnassus, did net so much orig^inate in any Eastern prac&M, 
^vn the peculiar focyity Wherewith the eye commanded firom thoae 
^■ninences almost ev^ery seat of sanctity in Greece. 

In various pelrts of Greece, where the labours of man have been 
*^ept away— <wkeve time, barbarians, nay, even eartlu|uakeB, and 
^9rj othar nond wod i^mioal rev<^ittion hare done their woilr— «» 
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eternal city aeemB still to surriYe ; because tne acropolis, the sta&fnt, 
the theatre, the sepulchres, the shrines, and the votive receptacles^ 
are so many ** sore and firm-set " rocks, sli^g^htly modified indeed by 
tiie hand of man, bnt upon which the blast of desolation passes like 
the breath of a zephjrr. ArgoB is conspicuous in this class of cities: 
and if, in the ajiproach to it from Tiryns, where art seems to have 
rivalled nature in the eternity of her existence, the view be directed 
towards the sea, a similar, and n6t less striking object is preseated 
in the everlsBBting citadel of Nauplia^ 

Co&iNTH stands at the fiMt of mountains, ia a plam which extend 
to the sea of Crissa, jufTi the Gulf of Lepanto, the only modem name 
in Greece that vies i" eauty with the ancient appellations. In clesLr 
weather you discern, beyond this sea, the top of Helicon and Pamas- 
•us ; ' but from the town itself the Saronic sea is not visible. To obtain 
a view of it, you must ascend to Acro-Corinth, when you not aolf 
overlook that sea, but the eye embraces eteti me cftadel of Athens 
and Cape Colonna. *' It is," says Spon, ** one of the most delicious 
views in the world." I can easriy beUeve hiin, for even from the foot 
of AclxH^onntb, the prospect is enchanting. The houses of the vil- 
lages, which are large, and Icept in good repair, are scattered in 
groups over the plains, embosomed in mulberry, orange, and cjrpress 
trees. The vines, which constitute the riches of this district, gite a 
fresh and fertile appearance to the country ; they do not climb in 
festoons upon trees, as in Italy, nor are tliey kept low, as in the vi- 
cinity of Paris* Each root foitas a detached, terdant bush ; round 
whicn the grapes hang, in autumn, like Crystals. The summits of 
Parnassus and Helicon, the Gulf of Lepanto, which resembles a mag- 
nificent canal, Mount Oneius, covered With itiyrtles, form the horizoc 
of the picture to the north and east ; whUe the Acro-Corinthus, and 
tiie mountains of Arrolis and Sicyon, rise to the south and west. Af 
to the monuments of Corinth, there is not one of them in existence 
M. Foucherot has discovered among their ruins, but two CorinthiaA 
capitals, the sole memorials of the order mvented in that city. 

I BTRotLfei), sSiys M. de Chateaubriand, among the rums, and paused 
10 survey th6 StfaiC of Salamis. Th« festivities ftnd the glory of Eleo*- 
iis ai^ past ; prdfound sUence pervaded both the land and the sea : ne 
acclamations, no songs, no pompous ceremonies on shore ; no Warlike 
■bouts, no shock of galleys, no tumult of battle on the waves. My 
ima^nation was too connned now to figure to itself the religious pro- 
cession of Eleusis, now to cover the smyre with countless host of Per- 
sians ttratchihg the battle of Salamis. Eleusis is, in my opinion, tiie 
most tenei^ble place in Greece, because the unity of Goa was there 
inctileafed, and because it witnessed the gtstndest struggle ever made 
by psen iti defence of liberty. 

Who would believe that Salamis is, tX the present day, almost whtdly 
effaced frokn the meteOrv of the Greeks. «« The island of Salamis,^ 
says M. Fativel, in his Memoirs, ** has not retained its name; it isfoi^ 
rotten, toother with that of Themistocles." Spon relates, that he 
lodged at Salamis with the papas Joannis, «* a man," he adds, '* less ig- 
Aorant than anvof his parisnoners, since he knew that the island w» 
Amnerly called Salamis ; and this informatiDn he received from his 
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&tfaer." I did not return till nig^ht drove me from the ahore. The 
ifaFjps, raJsed by the evening' breeze, broke aghast the beach and 
expired at my feet ; I walkc» for some time along: the shore of that 
aea which bathed the tomb of Themistocies ; and in all probabilitv I 
^as at this moment the only person in Gretee UiaJt called to mind tbit 
great man# 

At leng^, saj^s M. de Chateaubriand, anrived the ^reat day of 
our entrance into Athens. At three in the mornings, we were aJA on 
horseback, and proceeded in silence along the Sacred Way; and 
never did the most devout of the initiated experience transports equal 
to mine. 

The first thing that struck me was the citadel illuminated by the 
rising sun. It was exactly opposite to me, on the other side of the 
plain, and seemed to be supported by Mount Hyraettus, which fon]V> 
ed the baek ground of the p&cture. It exhibited, in a confosed as- 
semblage, the capitals of the Propylaea, the columns of the Parthenon, 
and of the temple of Erectheiis, the embrasures of a wall planted 
with cannon, the Gothic ruins of the Christians, and the edifices of 
the Mussulmans. 

I proceeded towards Athens with a kind of pleasure which deprived 
rae of the power jof reflection ; not that I experienced any thing Uke 
what I had felt at the sight of Lacedsemon. Sparta and Athens nave, 
even in their ruins, retained their different characteristics ; those of 
the tormer, are gloomy, grave, aad solitary ; those of the latter, pleas- 
ing, light, and social. At the sight of the land of Lycurgns, evw? 
idea becomes serious, manly, and profound ; the soul, fraught with 
new energies, seems to be elevated and expanded : before the city 
of Solon, you are enchanted, as it were by tne magic of genius ; jpa 
are filled with the idea of the perfection of man, considered as an in*- 
td%ent and immortal being. 

We entered the olive wo^ ; and before we reached the Cephisos 
we met with two tombs and an altar to Jnpiter the indulgent. We 
soon distinguished tiie bed of the Cephisus, oetween the trunks of the 
olive trees which bordered it like aged willows. I alighted to salute 
the nver and to drink of its water ; I found just as much as I wanted 
in a hollow, close to the bank ; the rest had been turned off higher 
up, to irrigate the plantations of olives. 

We proceed^ for about half an hour, through Vheat stubbles, be- 
fore we reached Athens. A modern wall, recentty repaired, and re- 
sembting a garden wall, encompasses the city. We passed through 
the gate, and entered little rural streets, cool, and very clean : each 
house has its garden, planted with orange and fig-trees. 

My guide pointed out the relics of an antique temple, almost at his 
own door ; then, turning to the right, we proceeded along small but 
▼ery populous streets. We pass^ through the bazaar, abundantly 
wpphed with butchei^s meat, game, vegetables, and fruit. 

On passing the middle of m<^em Athens, and proceeding directly 
▼est, the houses begin to be more detached, and then appear larg^ 
vacant spaces, some enclosed within the walls of the cify, and others 
lyings without the waUs. In these forsaken spaces we find the temple 
of Theseus, the Pnyx, and the Areopagus. I slialV not describe the 
Irst, of which there are already so many descriptions, and which 

hears a great resemblance to the Parthenon ; but comprehend it in the 
e^Wral redactions which J shall presently make on the subject of the 
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architecture of the Greeks. This temple is in better preserr&tKm 
than any other edifice in Atliens : after having^ long oeen a church 
dedicated to St. George, it is novr used for a store-bouste^ 

The Areopag^ was situated on an eminence to the wesi ef the ci- 
taM. You can scaieely conceiye how it was possible to erect ^i stmc- 
ture of any mag^tudc on the rock, where its ruins are to be seen. 
A little Talley, called in ancient Athens, Cale, the hollow, separates 
the hill of the Areopag^ from the hill of the Pnyx, and that of the 
citadeL In ^e CoBle were shown the tombs of the two Cymons, of 
Thncydldes, and Herodotus. 

The Pnyx, where the Athenians first held theur popular assembUes, 
IS a kind of esplanade, formed on a steep rock, at the back of the Ly- 
cabettus. A wall composed of enormous stones supports this espla* 
ttade on the north side ; on the south stands a rostrum, hewn out %»* 
the solid rook, with an ascent of four steps, likewise cut out of the 
rook. 

The top of the Acropolis is surrounded with walls, partly of ancient 
and partly ai modem constiuction ; other walls formerly encompaflsed 
its mise* In the space c<nnprised within these walls are, in the first 
place, the relics of the Fropylsea, and the ruins of the temple of 
Victory. Behind the Propylaea, on the left, towards the city, yoa 
Hext find the Pandroseum, and the double temple of Neptune Erec- 
\ heus and Minerra Polias ; lastly, on the most elerated point of the 
Acropolis stands the temple of Minenra. The rest of the space is 
f lOyered with the rubbish of ancient and modem buildingpsF, and with 
the lents, arms, and barracks of thA T!!r!cs. 

The urSt tning that strikes you in the edifices of Athens is the 
beautiful colour of those momiments. In our climate, in an atmos- 
phere oyercharged with smoke and rain, stone of the purest white 
soon turns black, or of a ereenish hue. The serene sky and the bril- 
liant sun of Greece merely communicate to the marble of Faros and 
Pentelicus, a golden tint resembling that of ripe com or the autumnal 

Next to tiieir general harmony, their accordance with places and 
sites, their adaptation to the 'purposes fiir Which they were designed, 
What must be admired in the edifices o( Greece, is the high finish oi 
all the parts. In them, the object whii h is not intended to be seen, 
is wrought with as much care as the exteri<Mr compositions. The 
junctures of the blocks which form the C(4umns of the temple of Mi« 
nenra are so perfecf as to require the gieatest attention to discover 
them, and to leaye a mark no thicker u an the finest thread. 

The roses, the plinths, the mouldings, the astrae^, all the details 
of the edifice, exhibit the same perfection. The hnes of the capital, 
and the fluting of the columns of the Parthenon, are so sharp, that 
you would be tempted to suppose that the entire column had passed 
through a lathe. No turner's work in ivory can be more delicate than 
the tonic ornaments of the temple of Erectheus : and the cariatides 
of the Pandroseum are perfect models. If, after viewing the edifices 
of Rcmie, those of France appeared coarse to me, the structures 6t 
Home now seem barbarous in their turn, since I have seen the mo* 
nuaiente of Greece : not even excepting the Parthenon, with its dis- 
proportionate pediment. The comparison may be easily made at 
Athens, where the Grecian architecture is often placed quite close 
to the architecture of Rome. 

We ascended by the half-destroved staircase of the minaret ; we 
seated ourselves on a broken part" of the frieze of the temple, and 
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looked aitrand as. We had Mount Hymettiis on tbe east; the Pes • 
teliciisoii the north ; the Fames on the north-west ; the Mounts Icm 
ros, Cordjalus, or iCgalssa, on the west; and beyond the former was 
perceived the summit of the Cithssron ; and to the south-west and 
Boath appeared the sea, the Piraeus, the coast of Salamis, iEgina, EpI 
danrus, and the citadel of Corinth. 

Below us, in the hollow, whose circumference I have just described, 
were seen the hills and most of the monuments of Athens ; to the 
south-west, the bill c^the Museum, with the tomb of Philopappus; to 
the west, the rocks of the Areopagus, the Pn jx, and the Lycabettas; 
to tiie north, the little mount of Anchesmus, and to the east the hills 
which orerlook the Stadium. At the very foot of the citadel lay the 
ruins of the theatre of Bacchus and of Herodes AUicus. To the left 
of these ruins stood the hu^ detached c(^umns of the temple of Jv- 
piter Olympias ; and still farther off, looking^ towards the north-east, 
we perceiyed the site of the Liyceum, the course of the Ilissus, the 
Stadium, and a temple of Diana or Ceres. In the west and north- 
west quarter, towards the large wood of olive trees, was the site of 
the outer Ceramicus, the Academy, and its road bordered with tombs. 
Lastly, in the valley formed by the Anchesmus and the citadel, was 
seen the modem town. 

You must now figure to yourself all this space, partly waste and co- 
vered with a yellow heaUi ; partly interspersed with olive grores, 
fields of barley, and vineyaras. Tour imagination must represent 
shafts of columns and heaps of ancient and modem ruins, scattered 
smong these cultivated lands ; and whitened walls, and die enclosures 
of gardens intersecting them. Tou must scatter over this space Al- 
banian women fetching water, or washing the ^^arments of the Turks 
at the wells ; peasants going and coming, driving asses, or carrying 
piwisions on their backs to the city. You must conceive all these 
mountains which have such fine names, all these celebrated ruins, all 
these islands, all these seas not less fomous, illumined by a brilliant 
light From the summit of the Acropolis, I beheld the sun rise be- 
tween the two peaks of Mount Hymettus : the crows which build 
their nests around the citadel, but never soar to its summit, hovered 
below us ; their black and polished wings were tinged with roseate 
hoes by tiie first radiant beams of Aurora ; columns of light-blue 
smoke, ascended in the shade, along the side of the Hymettus, and 
marked the gardens where the bees are kept; Athens, the Acropolis, 
and the ruins of the Parthenon, were coloured with the most b^uti- 
fiil tints of peach blossom ; the sculptures of Phidias, struck horizon- 
tally by a ray of gold, started into life, and seemed to move upon the 
inarble from the mobility of the shadows of the relief: in the distance, 
the sea, and the Pireeus, were perfectly white with tibe light ; and the 
citadel of Corinth, reflecting the brilliancy of the rising day, glowed 
^ the aouthem horizon like a rock of purple and fire. 

The Cydadet. 

I BEHELD, says M. de Chateaubriand, at different distances, all the 
Cyclades ; Scyros, where Achilles spent his infancy; Delos, cele- 
brated for the birUi of Diana and Apollo, for its psilm trees and its 
festivals ; Naxos, which reminded me of Ariadne, Theseus, and Bac- 
chus. But all these islands once bo enchanting, or perhaps so highly 
embellished by the imaginations of the poets, now wear no other ap- 
pearance than that of desolation and sterility. Dreary villages rise 
"^ the form of a sugar-loaf upon the rocks ; Aey are conEunanded by 

9* 
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etfllks still more dreair, and sometimes snrroaxided with a doable or 
• triple wall, within wnich the inhabitaDts live in perpetual fear of 
the Turks and of pirates. As these fortified Tillages are, nererthe- 
less, faUing- to roin, tiiey convey to the mind of the trar^er an idea 
of every species of wretchedness at once.* 

* Greece, after remaining in astateof sobjection to the Romans, 
Venetians, and Turks, for ^o thousand years, has at last attempted 
lo establish its independence. In 1821, a reToH was excited in Mol* 
iavia by Prince Alexander Tpsilanti, but was socm quelled by the 
lurks. It was followed by the plunder and massacre of the Greeks 
in Constantinople, and among the yictims was the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church. At the same time, the Greeks rose in Greece Pit>- 

Cr^ the Morea, and the islands, and before the end of the year the^ 
d possession of the g^reater psirt of the Morea, with its capital Tn- 
poiizza ; th^ city of Athens, and the islands of Hydra, Spezzia, and 
jPsara, their great nayal stations, Samis, and a lajr|^ part of Crete. 
They have since established a goyemment, consisting of an execu- 
tive council, a legtslative body, with their presidents, and have car- 
ried on an uninterrupted warrare with the Turks, in which they have 
been generally successful, particularly at sea* Ib 182S, April 11th, 
the l^rks took Scio, and massacred and enslaved the inhabitants. 
The Greeks soon retook the iskmd, and, June 17th, defeated and 
dispersed the Turkish fleet. They captured Nanc^ dt Romania, this 
year, and drove out the Turks, who had invadea the Morea, as fer as 
. Arra. In ] 8^, Lord Byron offered his services to the Greeks, but 
unfortunately died at Missolonghi, AjHril 19th. Psara was tadEcn by 
the Turks, July 4, but soon after retaken by the Greeks, and the 
Tttridsb g^arrison massacred. The Turkish fleet, intended for the 
capture <h Samos, was soon after dispersed by the Greeks. At Ihe 
commencement of 18S5, the Greeks possessed the Morea, except the 
fortresses of Patras, Modon, and Coron ; the greater part of Greece 
Proper, and most of the Smaller islands, with Samos and part of Crete. 
Th€»r naval stations were at Hydra and Spezzia; their seat of go* 
vernment at Napoli. They had a considerable fleet of brigantines, 
but no jFng^tes, and had shown themselves very skilM in the ma- 
Bagement of fire-ships. Their army was not regularly disciplined, 
exeept a few small corps of foreigners. There had been civil con- 
tentions between Colocotroni, the leader of the capitanoty and Mav- 
rocordato and Conduriottis, the leaders of the maritime and consti 
•tutional party, but these had been decided in foyour of the latter* 
At this runcture, Ibrahim Pacha effected a landing, on the W.eoast 
of the Morea, with a large foree ofdiseipltfted Aru>8,«ftera spnited 
op^itioii firom the Greek fleet, and advanced aexoss the country, by 
Tripolizza, to the wallfrctf Napoli, irhcre he was repulsed, and com- 
peUed to retreat At the last accounts he reoiainedm the Morea, and 
tiie issue of the contest was doubtful, particularly as he had received 
Uffge reinforeem^itB — ^P. 
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FRANCK 

France is bounded N. TV. by the Eng^lish cbannei ; N. £. by tbe 
kingdom of the Netherlands ; £. bj Germany, Switserland, and Ita- 
ly; S. £. by Spain, and \V. by the bay of Biscay. It lies betnreen 
latitude 439 23* and 51° ^ N. and between longitude 4° AXf W. and 
9P2>E. It is 650 mUes long from £. to W. and 560 broad from N. to 
S. The area is computed at 200,000 square miles. 

X 

Pertom and Dress of the FVench, 

The French are slender, actiyey weli-proportioned, and rather 
shorter than their neighbours. Their eyes and hair are black, and 
their complexions brown or sallow, which it has been thouprht gave 
rise to the custom of painting the face among the ladies. The women 
iQ France are celebrated moi*e for their yiyacity and wit, than for 
personal beant^. The superior people are yery attentiye to the ex- 
ercises of dancing, fencing, and riding, in all which they generally 
extel in point of graceAilness. 

Nothing appears to the French more odious than unifonnity, on 
which account the change among them are so frequent, that it is im- 
possible to describe any particular dress as that which is adojited as 
a standard. Notwithstanding the fickleness of fashion at Paris, and 
other larji^ citiea of the empire, the great mass of the people in dis- 
tant provmces, always faithful to ancient manners, smile, under ttiO 
enormously lai^e hat, at the new modes which rise and fall almost 
e^ery day among their more polished compatriots. 

I shall, says a writer in the Jdonihly Magazine for April, 1817, 
luppose an Englishman's &mily landed on Gallic g^round ; one of the 
first things that will strike them is the odd yariety of dress exhibited 
u the streets and market-places— great coats, iackets, trowsers, 
caps, cocked hats, and wooden shoes, are all displayed in delightful 
mixtnre, without exciting any surprise on the part of those who haye 
been some time settled in the country, and *who consider this strai|ge 
assemblage to be perfectly correct. The female part of this moying 
scene are in general equipped, if not with taste, at least with some 
regard to neatness and cleajiliness ; but the male sex appear, on the 
whole, to great disadyantage, from their habitual negligelMse in these 
essential points* 

Paris sets the fashions of all Earope, and an immense trade in arti 
desof dress and new patterns is earned on by tailors, mantua-makeriy 
tod myiiners. Eyery week has its new female fashions, and eyery 
ntiiith its new male fiuhions ; all, say they, fi>r the good of trade. 

•ATflfmert rf the French*, 

BmuTAL battles, quarrels, and noisy drunken fellmrs, are nnisancea 
icldom met with. The lower class of people behaye to each other 
with a surprising degree of ciyility. The unhappy females, who roam 
the streets at nights, are neither obtrusiye, mde, nor riotous. At the 
theatres, the tranquillity of the audience is seldom interrupted :peo- 
pW go for the wise purpose of being pleased, and with the gooa hu- 
moared disposition to be satisfied. These places of amusement are, 
doabUess, much indebted for their tranquillity to the national sobrie- 
ty of the French. 

Politeness and g^ood manners may be traced, though in different 
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proportions, thnmgh eveiy rank. This, boweyer, does not form a 
more remaiiEable and distinipiishing feature in the French national 
character, than the yiyacity, impetuosity, and fickleness, for which 
the ancient, as well as the modem inhabitantB of Paris, haye been 
noted. 

We one day, says an intellig^ent writer in the Monthly Magazine, 
January, 1815, dined at a restaurateur's in the Boulevardty where we 
were shown into a small garden, or shrubbery, behind the house. In 
one comer was an arbour, with a table ready laid for dinner. The 
weather being yery warm, we were much pleased with this cool and 
retired spot We had been seated but a few minutes, when a waiter 
appeared with a bill of fare, or carte du jour, printed, ornamented 
around the border, and about the size of a sheet almanack. It con- 
tained, including the dessert, two hundred and twenty-four different 
dishes, with between fifty and sixty sorts of wines, liqueurs, &c. ^ Be- 
ing^ at a loss what to choose from so great a yariety, we desired the 
guide to order a plain dinner ; and, in a short time, we had seryed 
up in our little arbour, soup, mutton-chops, fish, fowls, yegetables, 
and a dessert : one dish only appeared on the table at a time, as is 
the common practice ; eyen the yegetables form a distinct coarse. 
But, if you order them otherwise, they will readUy accommodate you ; 
and we could always haye peas, cauliflowers, and potatoes, dressed 
plain in the English manner : the latter yeg^table seems not yet in 
much esteem in France, and I understood, was not used prior to the 
Reyolution. For the aboye dinner, including wine, we were only 
charged three franks, or half-a-crown English, a head. The quan- 
tity of yegetables, fruits, and eggs, to be seen on a rnarket-day, is 
astonishing. A French gentleman told us, that it had been computed 
that there was, at the least, ^0,000 wordi of eggs, exposed for sale 
eyery week in Paris. This profusion of eggs seems common in France ; 
for at one inn, where we stopped to breakfast on the road to Paris, 
there were eight eggs brought to table, wrapped up in a large wann 
napkin ; and yet this g^reat proyision was made for two persons only. 
It IS almost impossible to draw a comparison between the manner of 
iiying in France, and that in our own country ; for it is totally dif* 
ferent, as different as the customs and habits of the' two people. 

An Englishman in France, is surprised at neyer seeing a joint of 
meat brought to table, and apparently makes little account of the nu- 
merous dbhes which rapidly succeed each other. He is as little pleased 
with the small blunt knife which is brought him, forgetting, that there 
is neither a leg of mutton nor a round of beef to be caryed ; and 
as for the poulSy, it is so young, and so thoroughly cooked, that a 
fowl, or a duck, is separateid wim the greatest ease. .Fish is always 
serred with a spoon, and eaten with a fork. A Frenchman is neyer 
seen to touch fish with a knife ; hence, it is less necessary to change 
the knife at eyer^ course, a practice our neighbours are thought to 
be yery deficient in. A large four-pronged silyer fork is used upon al- 
most all occasions at dinner; and we remarked, that, eyen at the iiw 
ferior inns on the road, platey especially Hlver forks and epoont^ was 
in common use. It is also a general custom in France, to use napkins 
at table ; we neyer break^ted or dined without them ; they are some- 
times very large, and we observed some elderiy people tied them un- 
der their chin, or at a button-hole ; but modem politeness has banish- 
ed this mode of using them. Wine is drank auring the meal, and 
with the dessert: the tfin ordinaire, about Is. 3d. a bottle, is mostlf 
placed on the table, unless another sort is ordered ; and, as it is usual 
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to dflute the wine, lajr^e decanters of water are put on the table, and 
tomblers, instead of wiae-g'lasses. As the vin ortUneure is often tarty 
siome prefer nuicon or heoMitu, both rery agreeable, and only about 
two shillings the bottle. 

Tbe rapacity with which they attack the parses of English traveU 
lers is the coramercial spirit in the only way in which it can present 
itself. The higgling disposition of the French, which is so teasing to 
strangers, rises from their way of living ; buying their daily food ai» 
most bv the mouthful ; a handful of spinach, a cucumber, a little fr iiit , 
the value small, but uncertain, and of course subject to perpetual 
barg^aining. If you are obliged to higgle about a fourth you will na- 
turally do the same in greater matters ; and thus it becomes habitual. 

The ancient nobili^, before the revolution, were not very refined 
m their mode of living at their chateaux : these houses, generally in a 
minoos state, and badly furnished, were occasionally visited by their 
ovrners, aeconipanied probably by a party of guests, and a numerous 
tribe of domestics. These visits were the resiOt of caprice sometimes, 
often of necessity; to recover fresh vigour for tbe expenses of Paris; 
but rarely for the true enjoyment of the country. Their appearance 
was not welcomed by their tenants, from whom -certain extra ser* 
vices were then required. Provisions of all kinds, grain, fish, fiesh, 
fowl, all were in requisition. The dependents, akaost plundered, 
and insolent of course. The gentry, sj^nding their time at cards or 
Inlliards ; or promenading in their strait-lined gardens, in stiff Pan- 
oan dresses, were only known on their estates to be hated and de- 
spised. A better spirit prevails at prc:C"t. Proprietors have a^* 
quired a touch of the country gentleman, and are cultivating their 
estates; whilst the "tenants are relieved from the deg^rading corvee^ 
and other odious oppressions. Still, much is wanting to render a 
country residence inviting;' to those who cannot be satisfied in tlie so- 
ciety of their own domestic circle ; or who may not be blessed with a 
Numerous and ha|>py family. 

Sundajis but slightly observed in France, at any season ; and very 
lUghtly indeed in harvest. Some go to church for about an hour { 
but, before and after, no great marks of Sabbath are perceptible. 
This is to be regretted: a day of rest is at least an excellent political 
i^^lation ; good for man and beast ; but in France all the theatret 
atnd places of amusement are open, and more frequented than on anjf 
other day in the week. 

Moral and Personal Character. 

I PREFER, says Mr. Birkbeck, the country character of France to 
to of the city. In the former, the good fruits of the revolution are 
visible at every step : previous to that sera, in the country, the most 
numerous class, the bulk of the population, all but the nobles and the 
priests, were wretchedly poor, servile, imd thievish. This class has 
assumed a new character, improved in proportion to the improve* 
ment of its condition. Servility has vanished with their poverty ; 
^eir thievishness, an effect of the same cause, has also in a great 
measure disappeared. But there is a selfishness and avarice, too pre- 
valent in the generality of the people ; which may be natural to tneir 
present state of society, from the virtues of industry and economy in 



* Feudal services, by which tlie vassals were bound to labour for 
<ll^ lords. -P. 
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I questioii if a proportumate meliofraiioii has taken place 
among^ the r arisiaiu ; a sort of insulated nation, who knov yeiy little, 
and seem to care as little, about the rest of France. 

In several points, Kays the same writer, I found the French character 
different from what I had conceired it, from the common report There 
is a sort of independence, an uprightness of manner, denoting equality 
and tiie consciousness of it, which I was not prepared for. This u 
sometimes, in the lower class, accompanied by something like Ameri- 
can roughness, and is not altogether agreeable to our habits. In 
general, however, they are extremely attentive to good manners in 
their intercourse with each other, ana with their superiors ; butyoa 
may look in vain for that deference, bordering on servility, which we 
arjB accustomed to from our dependants ; who are, notwithstanding, 
free-bom Englishmen^ 

I have had constant occasion to remark the excellent condition of 
the labouring class ; their decent, respectable appearance. 

The decorum of manners in both sexes which prevails universally, 
surprised and delighted roe beyond expression. Here are none of 
those exhibitions of profligacy, which disgust you at every step even 
in our country villages. No ragged wretches staggering nome from 
a filthy ale-house^ One drunken man, and but one, I saw in all my 
journey. 

Intimately eonnected with the temperance of the men is the mo- 
desty of the women, and eoually exemplar^. A habit of economy 
and frugality, accompanied by a perfect mdifference to style and 
•liow, is another chsrsM)terTs»iic or the French nation, extending 
\Iirou|^h all ranks ; and entirely inconsistent with the fashionable 
frivolity which has been attributed to them. 

We cannot, says a writer in the Monthly Magazine, April 1817, 
add to the list of the good qusdities of the French the praise of verar 
city, there being, throughout almost all their conversations^a lament- 
able disregard of truth. This proceeds, however, less from a wish tc 
deceive than from a habit of exaggerating, and ihe desire of exciting 
wonder, and of attracting attention. The g^at practical evil result* 
ing from it is the wrong impressions received by travellers. 

Another curious peculiarity of our southern neighbours is the ha- 
bit of speaking without reserve abmit their private affairs, and of 
questioning a stranger with equad freedom about his own. They 
have not tiiought enough to solicit a communication by indirect hints, 
which leave it at the option of the party to speak out or not, as he 
may choose ; Xhey put, without hesitation, the most pointed qustions 
on private or family affairs. 

These queries, which to us wear an air of impertinence, are put 
by the French without desi^, and are merely meant to aid in carry- 
ing on a friendly conversation. Tn like manner those appearances m 
their language and conduct, which strike so many of us as indicative 
of a want of moral propriety, arise not from any tendency to vice, 
but from habitual want of thought, combined with a propensity to 
talk for the sake of talking. This frivolity of character was appa^ 
ent in the indifference with which they witnessed many of those poli- 
tical changes which took place during their revolution, and the long 
war to which it gave rise. But that inquisitiv-eness which is so an- 
nexing to a stranger, may be ascribed to another cause, that 9ie]S» 
complacency which leads them to regard foreigners of every nation 
as their inferiors. All that exists beyond the limits of their own ter- 
ritory has so little interest for them th^t their best writers in descriV 
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bg other countries, seldom take the trouble to spell the names of 
penons or places correctly, but alter them in conformity to their own 
orthography. In their opmioo, France is eminently the ciyiUzed na« 
tioD of the earth, and Paris the metropolis of Europe. 

The unreseryed freedom of conversation in France leads peoplv 
into a habit of trompeting their own praise, in a manner that seems 
Dot a little strange to those who are not accustomed to it. Such lan- 
guage, in England, is generally considered as the forerunner of im- 
position, or indicatiye at least of unpardonable vanity ; With a Frencb- 
man it has very little meaning one way or another, for vanity can 
forai no characteristic among a people who possess it universally, and 
who never make an effort to conceal it. 

In nothing does the exaggfetating pAipensity of the French appeal 
more conspictroiis than in the tale of scandal ; not that such tales are 
particular^ frequent in this country, btft, because, when they do 
come forth, they are atrayed in a garb that would hardly erer enter 
into the imagination of any of our c ou ntr y w omen. In England, a m 
moor, whether amon^ the fair or the mercenary part of the public 
generally has probability, in some denee, for its foundation ; but in 
France all you require is a direct aS^fation, a confident assertion* 
Nobody thinks of scrutinizing your evidence, and yon are in no dan- 
gler of being afterwards reminaed of your fallacy in a comitry where 
almost every feeling is absorbed in tne thirst of novelty. A lady in 
France, who may happen to have a quarrel, or who maj give rise to 
a hostile feeling by her vanity or affectation, is not, as with us, merely 
satirised for the eccentricity of her dress ov manner, but is doomed 
forthwith to encounter the most vehement attacks on her reputation 
A residence of several years in a provincial town of considerabV 
size, and of much genteel society, has satisfied me, says this writer, 
that nine tenths oithe tales circulated a^nst particmar individuals 
are unfounded, and Were nevei* meant by the inventors to produce 
anything beyond a temporary discredit to the obnoxious party. 

There is a material difference between the French of Paris and the 
pm^inciai towns, so that the favourable part of the picture is to be 
understood as applicable chietfy to the latter. Paris has always been 
the residence of an extraordinary number of idlers, whether officersy 
nobdity, or others, who have^ just money enough to pay their way 
fitiffl axj to day ; and who, without being absolute adventurers, a^e 
perpetuafly falling into all the exceptionable habits of the inexpe^ 
riificed and idle. A Frenchman is the creature of habit, he has no» 
fii ed principles, and follows, with all imagfinable pliancy, the example 
or loOcitation of those With whom he happens to be connected for thd 
ntment. Such a flexibility of character mttet inevitably pave th6 
'^y to a variety of irregularities, and eventually to vices ; time is 
lasted at theatres, at shoWs, or at the more dangerotfs occupation of 
the gaming-table : and although the habitual exagg^eration of the 
French leads them (when speaking of the vices of the metropolis,2to 
exhibit a very extravagant picture, there ^rafi remain no doubt tnat 
l^aris Is a plaice, where, of all otheft, the national character of the 
French appears to the greatest ^advantage. 

'The terupuioug konuty of the lower and middling classes in restor 

~ any lost pmperty to its owner, is worthy of psoticnlar remark, 
postillions, coachmen, servants, &c. may generally be trusted 
with confidence. The tranesmen also, though they ask more than 
they mean to take for their goods, would choerfuUy and unasked f0- 
■we to you your purse, umbrella, cane, or any thing you might hart 
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iefl ID his shop, by accident, and this, if not reclaimed fin* a 
able time* 

Some particulars in which the French are considered to excel the 
English : 1 . Their drinkine no healths, and their temperance in ge- 
neraL 2. Neatness in their linen, of erery description. 3. Their great 
cropriety of manners, and general pohteness ; including all ranks> 
out most remarkable in the lowest. 4. The good treatment and ex 
cellent condition of their unmutiUUed horses, of every sort. 5. The 
activity and consequent good health of tlie' women. 6. The superioi 
COD di lion of the laoouring class ; and exemption from tkhes, poor 
rates ; and, in comparison, from taxes. 

The temperate mode of life pursued by the "French, their geogra 
phical position and agricultural pursuits, exempt them from Siat ya 
riety and seyerity of disease to which our countrymen are exposed 
from the natural variations of an English climate, the still g^reater ex 
tremes of temperature, to which a large part of its inhabi^ts are by 
their mercantile pursuits exposed, and their comparative intempe 
ranee as to food and drink. This fact is exemplined not less in the 
happy constitution of the people, than in the advaoced age at which 
the majority of those persons die in France, where it is an olnect to 
record, from the abilities of the individual, or the rank which he may 
have held iA society. He was only 56 or 60, is a common formula ot 
French biography. The Cardinal de Fleuri died at 90 ; the Presi 
dent d'Henault at 96 ; Crebillcm, the son, at 70 ; Condamine at 74 
Voltaire' at 84 ; the Marquis du Defiand at 84. Men of 70 and 8Q 
have usually as much life and playfulness in Frande^ as their grand 
childr^. 

The fFomeiu 

There is perhaps nocountry in the world, (observes Lady Morgan, 
m her " France,") where the social position of woman is so delectable 
as in France. The darling child of society, indulged, not spoiled, 
presiding over its pleasures, preserving its refi Dements, taking no- 
tliing from its strength, adding much to its brilliancy, permitted the 
full exercise of all her faculties, retaining the fall endowment of all 
her graces, she pursues the golden round of her honoured existence, 
limited only in her course by her feebleness and her taste ; by her 
want ot power and absence of inclination to '* overstep the modesty 
of nature," or to infringe upon privifeges exclusively the attribute w 
the stronger sex. 

The characteristic feature of a French beauty is expression. Be- 
sides the ease of her manners, a French woman has commonly a look 
of cheerfulness and great vivacity. 

At the hotel or inn where you arrive, says a writer in the Monttily 
Magazine, May 1817, you may find the husband in the habit of going 
to market and keeping the books ; but all other business, such as re- 
ceiving the travellers, adjusting the bills, superintending the serrants, 
male and female, fells under the province of J^Iadame. Agtat^ if 
you go to an upholsterer's to buy a few articles of furniture, you may 
observe the husband superiQtendiqg his workmen in the back shop 
or yard, but leaving it to his fair partner to treat with customers, t© 
manage all cash receipts and payments, and, in many cases, to fix on 
the articles to be purchased out of doors. The mereer^ wife dsea 
not limit her services to the counter, or to the mechanical tasks of r» 
tailing and measuring — ^you see her at one time standing beside tiie 
desk, and giving* directions to the clerks ; at another you hear of ber 
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teidgf alwent on a journey to the manufacturing towns, and are de- 
sired to suspend your purchases, not till her return, wluch would be 
remote, but for the few days necessary to let her send home some 
accouQt of her nrogreas. In short, women in France ar^ expected 
Bot only to lend an assisting- hand to their husbands in business, but 
to take a lead in the management, to keep the correspondence, to 
calculate the rate of prices, and to do a number of thinsB that imply 
not merely fidelity and rigilance, but the habit of decioung and act* 
in? by herself in the most miportant departments of the concern. 
We need hardly add, that they are abundantly zealous in points so 
Dearly connected with the welfare of their families, and that the ex- 
tent of assistance thud afforded to the husband far exceeds any ide^ 
that can be formed by those who have not resided in FraQce^ 

In every part of France, says Bfr. Birkbeck, women employ tfaem- 
sekes in omces which are deemed with its unsuitable to the sex. 
Here there is no sexual distinction of employment : the women un- 
dertake any task they are able to perform, without much notion of 
fitness' or unfitness. This applies to all classes. The lady of one of 
the principal clothiers at Louriers,* conducted us over the works ; 
^vt us patterns of the best cloths ; ordered the machinery to be set 
in motion for pur gratification, and was evidently in the habit of at- 
tending to the whole of the business. Just so, near Rouen, the wife 
of the largest fanner in that quarter, conducted me to the bam* and 
stables; showed me the various implements, and explained their use; 
took me into the fields^ and described the mode of husbandry, which 
she perfectly understood ; expatiated on the excellency of their fal- 
lows ; pointed out the best sheep in the flock, and gave me a detail of 
their management in buying their Wether lambs and fattening their 
wethers. This was on a farm of about 400 acres. In every shop and 
varehouse you see similar activity in the feipales. At the royal por-^ 
celain manufactory at Sevres, a woman was ealled to receive pay-' 
n>ent for the articles we purchased. In the Haille de Bled, at F^h?^ 
women, in their little countin? houses, are perfgrming the office of 
factors, in the sale of grain and flour. In every deparUnent they qc.- 
<wp7 an important station, from one extremity of ttie country to" tbi 
other. 

In mainy eases, where women are employed in the more laborious 
occupations, the real cause is directly opposite to the apparent. Yioni 
see them in the soutli, threshing with the men under a burning su*!! ; 
it is a family party threshing out the crop of their own free-hold : 
the woman is holding the plough — ^the plough, the horses, the land is 
lier's, or, as we have it, her husband's, who is probably sowing the 
wheat which she is turning in. You are shocked on seeing a fine' 
younr woman loading a dung cart ; — it belongfs to her fa^er, who is 
manuring his own field, for their common support. In these instances 
the toil of the woman denotes wealth rather than want; though the 
latter is the motive to which a superficial observer would refer it^ 

French Tenons and Haueet, 

An Englishman, says a writer in the Monthly Magazine, Mcfe^ 
1617, on arriving in a French town, imagines hims^f $0t dowil ia 
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some nnluckj saburb, and walks along expecting, at erery inm, liial 

the miserable street before him must draw to an end, and be suc- 
ceeded by one better suited to his ideas of neatness and comfort. On 
entering the precincts of a French mansion, he is struck with a wo- 
ful want of order in the court yard, every thing seeming out of its 
place ; a cabriolet sometimes obstructing his approach to the door, 
and a well almost always occupying tlie place of a pump. Od cross- 
ing the threshold, his eye is ssdutal with stone floors, a wandering 
passage, dark rooms, and doors and windows that have never been 
shut tight since they were fixed on the spot. To mend the matter, 
a Frenchman, on snowing him through this uninviting abode, will 
call out at every dark apartment he opens, ^ See, Sir, how commodi- 
ous it is ;" and, if he have the ^ood fortune to walk into a room a lit- 
tle more decent, he will excla'ni, *^This is superb;" while his wife 
re-echoes, " It is magnificent.'* 

In their houses also great numbers of the most common conve- 
niences are wanting ; some are lost, some are broken, some mislaid , 
and many have never been provided, or even thought of. The inat- 
tention to convenience is so general, that an Englishman is astcMilsh- 
ed at the discordancy. Finery and wretchedness are in frequent 
Contiiast, gilding and cobwebs, dark gateways and dirty staircases, 
leading to spacious apartments, in which magnificence lies in disorder 
and neglect ; this, and the continual repetition of similar incong^i- 
ties, obtrude upon the observation an almost: unvaried picture of 
grandeur and beggary. 

Public amusements abound, particularly balls and masquerades. 
Dancing is the rage of all classes ; and from its great prevalence, 
private persons are met with in every society, wbose tsJents equal 
the professors. On the national festival, the Champs Elysees and 
tea-gardens are filled with dancing g^upes, some of which would not 
disgrace the opera. 

The theatres are a favourite amusement; no less than fifteen be- 
ing open and filled every night. On Sundays, the fashionable people 
vacate their seats, which are occupied by iw^yday folks of every de- 
scription. A Parisian never exhausts his stock of good spirits, and 
a spectacle is at once meat and drirk to Lim. The French opera is 
deservedly the pride of the nation. The splendid decorations, the 
dancing, which appears to exceed human powers, the sp icious stage, 
the rapidity and exactness of the scene-sniA.ing are no vhere to be 
equalled. Picturesque in the highest degree are the attitudes of the 
actors and actresses, and they make their entrance with a certain 
hilarity in their looks, arising from the consciousness that they arc 
before a good-humoured public. 

The passion for dancing is universal ; not a village in France but 
lias its rural ball upon a Sunday evening ; and here may be witness- 
ed scenes which pourtray, \n lively colours, the innocent gaiety and 
good-natuieii mirth of the country people in France, and forcibly 
call to our recollection the well-known descriptions of Goldsmith. 

Amidst the straggles of the French for their political independence, 
they have not neglected the fine arts ; they have, indeed, formed rast 
repositories and monuments of them. Whereyer their armies have 
been victorious, theii Emperor never waged war with science. His 
object was uniformly to collect and preserve monvraents (^ genius, 
and transport them to Paris for the Napoleon Museum. 



General Condition of the People. 1 It 

Oq fine evenings the streets of townA, the bonleyards,* the bourse,! 
ereiy coavenient plax^e was filled with gproups ef people, of all de- 
wriptioas, engaged in conversation. No rudeness in the men, no 
Icyity in the females ; politeness, cheerfulness, and good humour, 
prevailing on all sides. 

General Condition of the People. 

There is, sajsf Mr. Uirkbeck, in 1815, more appearance of enjoy- 
ment, and less of positive suffering, than I ever beheld before, or had 
an^ couception of. The people of France, though infinitely behind 
us in the accommodations of life, seem to be as much our superiors 
«n the art of living. 

All the children of the labouring class learn to read ; and arc gene* 
rally taught by their parents. The relation between a good educa- 
tioQ and good morals might be studied here to advantage, by the op- 
posers of our improved modes of teaching the children of the poor. 

The population of France seems to be arranged thus : a town de- 
pends for subsistence on the lands immediately surrounding it. The 
caltivators individually have not much to spare ; because, as their 
husbandry is a sort of gardening, it requires a large country popular 
tioQ, and has in proportion, less superfluity of produce. Thus is formed a 
numerous but poor country population. The daily supply of the num- 
berless petty articles of French diet, employs, and therefore produces, 
a multitude of petty traders. It must be brought daily from llie coun- 
trv ; and the numoer of individuals whom tliis operation employs is 
beyond calculation. Multitudes, again, make a scanty living by re- 
tailing through the streets these low-priced and perishable articles. 
The cultivator receives payment for his surplus produce in sous, and 
lie expends only sous. The tradesman is on a par with the farmer : 
as they receive so they expend. And thus 50,000 persons may in- 
habit a district with a town ot 10,000 inhabitants in the centre of it ; 
bartering the superfluity of the country for the arts and manufactures 
of tlie town i poor from generation to generation, and growing con- 
tinually poorer as they increase in numbers ; in the cotmtrj', by the 
division and subdivision of property ; in the town, bj division and sub- 
division of trades and professions. Such a people, instead of proceed- 
ing from the necessaries to the comforts of life, and then to tlie luxu- 
ries, as is the order of things in England, are rather retrograde than 
progressive. French houses are generally large, old, and shabby : 
expensive in their original construction ; ^nd JUled with people who 
nave no means of building such houses now :^ they can hardly afford 
to repair them. There is no advancement in French society ; no 
.mprovement, nor hope of 4- Yet they seem happier ttian we are. 
Being nnuch on a level among themselves, and possessing enough to 
supply their temperate wants, thfey feel no degradation. 

The labouring class is certainly much higher, on the social scale, 
than in England. Every' opportunity of collecting information on this 
subject confirms my first impression, that there are very few really 
poor people in France. In England, a poor man and a labourer are 
synonymous terms: we speak familiarly of f^ejpoor, meaning the la* 
hearing class — ^not so here. I have now learnt enough to explain this 

* The walks around the walls. The same term is still applied to 
the streets, which b<»dered the dd walls of the city. — P. 
t The Exchange. 



difference : and having received the same iolbrmation from etery 
quarter, there is no room to doubt its correctness. 

Since I entered the country, 8zy9 Mr. Birkbeck, I have been look- 
ing in all directions for the ruins of France ; for the horrible effects 
of the Revolution, of which so much is so absurdly said on our side 
of the water : but instead of a ruined cotmtry, I see fields highly cul- 
tivated and towns full ot inhabitants. No houses tumbling down, or 
empty i no ragged, irretched-lodking people. I have inquired, and 
every body assures me that agriculture has been improvmg rapidly 
for the last twenty-five years ; that the riches and comforts of tbe 
cultivators of the soil have been doubled during that period ; and 
that vast improvement has taken place in the condition and charac- 
ter of the common people. 

The National Domains, consisting of the confiscated estates of the 
Church ^od the emigrant Nobility, wet*e exposed to sale during the 
pecuniary distresses q{ the revolutionary govertmient, in small por- 
tions, for the accommodation of the lowest order of piirchasers, and 
£ve years allowed for completing the payment. This indtil^nce, 
joined to the depreciation nf itssignats, enabled the poorer description 
of peasants to beeonie proprietors ; aiid stich they are almost univer*' 
s^lly ; possessing from one to ten acres. And as the education also of 
the popf ^as sedulously promoted during the early years of the re^ 
volutimi) th^ir great advance in character, as well as condition, is tio 
mystery. 

On my first landing I was struck with the respectable appearance 
of the labouring class : I see the same marks ot comfort and plenty 
every where as I proceed. I ask for the tvretched peasantry, of whont 
I have heard and read so much ; but I am always referred to the Be- 
volution : it seems they Vanished then. 

Laws. 

The Code Napoleon, still forms the law in France, and breathes a 
spirit of humanity throughout. The punishment of death, which, ac- 
cording to Blackstone, may be inflicted by the English law on 150 
different offences, is now in France confined to the very highest 
crimes only, the number of which docs not exceed twelve. A mi- 
nute attention has been paid to the different degrees of guilt in the 
commission of the same crime ; and according to these, the punish- 
ments are as accurately proportioned as the case will permit. One 
species of capital punishment has been ordained, instead of that mul- 
titude of cruel ana barbarous deaths which were marshalled in ter- 
rible array along the columns of the former code. This punishment 
Is decapitation by the guillotine. The qm\y exceptions to this afe in 
the Ckfee d?' parricide ismd high treason, when tlie right hand is first 
cut off. . 

The irial by jury has beeh for some time established in France 
Robbery, burglary, murder, and other great crimes, are infinitely less 
frequent than in England. InfAhticide is hnknoWn. There is ne 
legal provision for the poor in France, but they are maintained in 
richly endowed charitable foundations, or supported by the liberality 
of a generous public. Beggars are taken to a Depot de mendi/nteJ^ 

The police of France is excellent, and is powerfully assisted by tlifl 
royal gendarmerie, a corps of nearly eighteen thousand bor&e-soldiers 

* Asylum fi^r meiid^cit^. 
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raembliog oar life-guards in their eq^aipments,) divided into twenty- 
ei(^ht legions, stationed by small brigfades, all over the country, and 
destined to watch more particularly orer the safety of the high roads. 
The expense of conductmg the whole police of. the empire is not mors 
than 40,0002. per annum* 

The Climate of France^ 

The climate of the departments of the Niyre and the Allier, whicli 
include the Provinces oi the Niremais and Bourbonnais, is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pinckney, the most delightful under heaven, being at once 
most healthy, and such as to animate and inspirit the senses and the 
imagination ; it is an endless succession of the most lively skies, with- 
out any interruption, except by those rains which are necessary to 
nourish and fertilize. The winters are mild, without fogs, and with 
sufficient sunshine, to render fires alniost unnecessary. The springs 
answer to the ordinary weather of May in other kingdoms. The sttm-^ 
mer and autumn, witja the exception of hail and thunder, which are 
certainly violent, but not frequent, are not characterized by those 
tieavy humid heats, which are so pestilential in other parts of the 
world : they are light, elastic, and cheering. The windows of the 
'bed-chambers are almost all without glass : orif they have it, it is for 
show rather than for use ; the universal custom is to sleep with them 
open. It is not uncommon to have the swallows flying into your cham- 
ber, and awakening jrou by early dawn with their twittermg. When 
these windows open into gardens, nothing can be tnore pleasant : the 
purity of the air, the splendour of the stars, the singing of nightin- 
pfales, and the perfume of flowers, all concur to charm the senses. In 
March and April the ground is covered with flowers, and many, 
which are solely confined to the gardens and hot-houses in England, 
may be seen in the fields and hedge-rorvs ; tiie colours are pevhaps 
not altogether so brilliant as in more humid climates, but tlicy give 
the country an appearance of a fairy land. Peas are in common use 
on every table in March, and every kind of culinary vegetable is 
e<jually forward, and reasonable in price ! Tlie meadows are covered 
with violets, and the gardens with roses, and the banks by the side of 
the roads seem one continued bed of cowslips. In a word, spring 
here indeed seems to hold her throne, and to reign in all that vemad 
sweetness and loveliness which is imputed to her by the pqets. Every 
spot of g^round is cultivated ; if there be no natural soil, the peasants 
will carry some thither. As there are numerous Woods and forests in 
these departments, fuel is very cheap ; coa! also is found her^. Tlie 
most beautiful shrubs are common in the woods and hedges. 

In the neighbourhood of Orange, in the south, Wefiiay see the peo- 
ple busied in gathering the leaves of the mulberry-trees, to feed the 
lilk-worms. The fields where these trees grow nave a singular ap-» 
pearance ; some of the trees are stripped entirely bare, and' Under 
the rays of a scorching sun, present the aspect of winter in the mid- 
dle of summer, while others mvite the trarefiSer fa repose, under the 
shade of their verdant and luituriant foliage. An inhabitant of nor- 
thern climates will here behold tfie face of the country totally differ- 
ent from what he had been accustomed to see. Corn-fields, vineyards, 
and numberless mulberry-trees, diversify the enchanting pro&pect ; 
here are also to be seen some olive and pomegranate-trees. 

ThecZimo^cof Aix, during the winter, is very mild, and .highly be- 
aeficial to those afflicted with pulmonary complaints. In.tlie month 
•f December, the temperature is from 60° to 50® of Fahrenheit, and 
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never below 50* : in Jfl^iuary it il rather coUer, ^Teragfair about 4^ 
i;rfldi|ally liBiog firbin the end of &e monUi^ an^ deli|^htf|uin Febi^- 
arr a]»d March. 

Warmth and ariditgri vnit^ with a ptire and saltibrioiis air, are the 
chief characteristics of the climate of Marseilles. The spring, with 
the exception of the equino^^i^ season, a^d a few rainy days, i3 mt 
expressibly pleasant. The mi|d and Wely avtuQm extends far into 
Noyember, and eren 80i;netim^ into |)ece^ber< 

The thliuU^ of Ah^ers,^ sisiys Mr. Pinckney, is delightful beyond 
description. The high vault of Heaven is clad in ethereal blue, and 
the snn sets with a glory which is incoijiceilrable to those who have 
only lived in more northerly regions *, fOr Week afte^ week, this wea-i 
ther never varies, the rains come on at once, and then cease till the 
following^ season. The tempests, which raise the fogs from the oceai^ 
have no influence here, and they are strangers likewise to that hot 
moisture which produces the pestilential fevers in England and Ame-. 
lica. There are sometimes indeed heavy thunder-storms when the 
clouds burst, and pour down torrents of rain; but the storm ceases 
in a few minutes, and the heavens, under the influence of a powerful 
wn» reside thei^r l^e^uty and serenity. 

A French diligence merits ]}articular notice as a trait of character ^ 
as well as a novelty. As a carria^'e, its external appearance indicates 
it to be a mixed species, formed hy the union of a wagon with a stage 
coach ; but let me confess, that however unprepossessing its look 
may be,^^ its qualities realize many of those advantages which are 
finmd tokresiift fi^ipi crossing breeiu. It certainly is not so strong as 
a tvagbb, i)or so tightsbme, or swiil, as one of our Highfliers ; but i&. 
Hfiiich of the se'ci^rity and rooknineas of the former, it adds a very 
cfonsiderable proportion of the celerity of the latter. There is to bie 
sure, a great w^nt of arrangement, of 'suitableness, completeness, and 
nicety, visible about itself and all its appurtenances ; oyt this, after 
the first disgust it occasions is over, excites admiration of the dex-. 
fcerity of the people, who contrive to ^et on, in every thing, with th^ 
most awkward and insufficient means m the world, ver^ nearly as well 
as they do who are the most exact and scrupulous in their preparations. 

A French postillion is on and off" his horses back twenty times in 
the course oF one stage, witliout ever stopping the vehicle. As ropes 
9ve likely to break, he is not surprized or dismayed if called upon to 
mend those by Trhich his horses are tied, rather than harnessed ; and 
this he does with packthread, if he happen to. have any in his pocket,, 
and with his garters, if he have not. If a passenger call, he dismounts,^ 
and pops his head into the windoW as he^ runs by its side, leaving the 
animals that draw the coach to their oWn guidance — a freedom which 
they are accustomed to, and* therefore seldom abuse. You scarcely 
ever look at him but you find him reeling an accident — ^knotting 
his whip, br mending his saddle, or joining a bridle, or knocking some 
part of Uie 'ih'achinery with a stone picked up from the road. The 
prog^ress of the traveUers does not stop while- these repairs are mak- 
ing ; no embarrassment is discoverable ; neither discomposure nor 
anger takes place. The horses are arranged in a strange oroer : a few 
ropes loosely bind three of them abreast as leaders— one behind runs 
t>etween heavy shafts, and carries the postillion, and a fifth is attached 
to the side of the latter, by the same msuifficient and coarse sort of 
lackle. The i^hole set, except tbe one wtihit^ the sha/t<i« ^re tbi) 



free ID cmret, and prance, and sigsag ; and thejmake a g^at ftboir 
of arailmg themselyes of this liberty. In truth, howerer, tiuBj aro 
rery tractable ; they spet along^ at a good pace, and readily obey th« 
driver's whip, (which he employs more than his reins^) notwithstand* 
iog the impatience they pretend to show by rampant pawings, yehc^ 
ment snortings, and deviating plunra. T*he horse in France g^ne* 
rally displays the native and natursu appearance of that fine anmial, 
which is seldom seen in England The particular breed of each pro 
riace is kept distinct, and in its pure state, and accordingly evinces 
that original spirit and peculiarity of dispositioA which constitute what 
is called character, and which, putting utility out of the question, it 
infinitely more interesting than combined qualities^ and made*np 
perfections. 

Of the diligence, it has also been very truly obsenred, hy ^urothei 
modern tourist : '^ Every thing here is life, and motion, and jo^r. Tbf 
moment you enter, you are on terms of the most perfect fiuniliarit) 
with the whole set oif yonr travelling companions. In an instant, ever) 
tongue is at work, and every individual bent upon making thcan 
selves happy for the moment, and coatlibutin^ to tiie tuippmess of 
their fellow-travellers. Talking, joking, kmrhing, singing, recitinr* 
ereiy enjo;^ment which is light and pleasorable, is instead adopted* 
Some species of round game, like our cross-pUrposes, involving for>« 
feits, is frequently playra in^ diligence, and gives rise to mnch mirtlk 

AgricuUuiral Condition of the Country, 

On leaving Dieppe for Rouen, says Mr. Birkbeck, we enter on 9 
Vast expanse of opeai country, covered with luxuriant crops. Not a 
speck of waste to be discovered. The Foad itself is a magnificent 
object, wide, well-formed, and in excellent order; running m a right 
line four leagues before us, and planted on each side with apple and 
pear trees. As we pass alopg w<» perceive, to right and leu, in all 
directions, the cross roads marked by similar rows of luxuriant firuit^ 
trees, as &r as the eye can reach. No hedg^es, and few villages or 
habi^tions in sight. 

At a very poor inn in a remote village, where we stopped on our 
morning's ride, the landlady kept a chQd's school, and her daughter 
was weaving cotton check 'f her sister kept a little shop, and was 
reading a translation of Young's Ni^ht Thoughts. This was moro 
than we should have expected in a village ale house in England. 

About nine miles north of Bouen, we open on a different scene ; de» 
•cending suddenly into a beautiful valley, fuH of noble houses and 
Bianu&cturing establishmettts. Rouek» and its neighbourhood is a 
principal seat of the cotton manufactory: — ^the Manchester of France^ 

From Dieppe to Montpellier, says Mr. Birkbeck, we have seen 
>carcely a working animal whose condition was not excellent. 
Oxen, horses, aUcfc noiv mules and asses, fat and well-looking, but 
lot pampered. 

Poultry is an importaU't pbject of French farming ; it is a question^ 
Vhether ther^ is more weight of mutton consumed dion of poultry. 

This kwks Mke pposperity. And when I add that we have not sees 
funong the Isbbouring people, one such famished, worn-out, wretched 
object, as may be met with in every parish of England, I had almost 
<aid on every farm ; this in a country so populous, so entirely agri- 
Goltiiral, denotes real prosperity. Again, from Dieppe to this |>lacei 
I could not easily point oqt au acre of waste, a spot of land IJhat is nol 
inkiusltiousl^ oultivated, though upt alwd^s welly according tO' onit 
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KotUNU. France so peopled, so cultivated ; moderat^y tajied; witt^ 
out paper money, without ^thes, without poor rates, almotit witboul 
poor ; with excellent roads iu every direction, and overflowing witb 
wine and oil, must he, and really is, a rich countiy. Yet there are 
few rich individuais* 



SWITZERLAND, 

Switzerland is bounded N. and £L by Germany ; S« by Italy, and 
W. by France. It lies between 46° 46^ and 47° 48" N. latitude, and 
between 6° 6' and 10° 36' E. longitude. The area is estimated at 1 9,00(r 
<iquarc miles* Population, 1,350,000. Population on a square mile, 92. 

Persons and General Character of the Swiss, 

The Swiss are generally tall, well-proportioned, actiye, and labcH 
rtous ; distinguished for their honesty, steadiness, and bravely ; and 
-above all, for their zealous attachment to the liberties of thed: conn- 

From the earliest periods of history we find them inured to arms 
and agriculture. A general 8im{>licity of manners, an open and un- 
affected frankness, and an invincible spirit of freedom, may be con- 
sidered as the distinguishing characteristics of the Swiss Cantons. 
Though not celebrated for gf«at learning, yet they may be regarded 
as a very enlightened nation ; the common pec^le are more intelli- 
Ifent than those of most tsountries ; a certain taste for literature per- 
vades all ranks. 

In their manners, behaviour, and drojss, strong outlines might be* 
traced, which distin^ish this happy people from the inhabitants of 
neighbouring countries, who labour under the oppressions of despo- 
tism and tyranny. " I feel," says Mr* Coxe, " great delight in 
breathing the air of liberty : every person here has apparently tlie 
mien of content and satisfaction. The cleanliness of the houses and 
of the people is peculiarly striking ; and I can trace in all their 
manners, behaviour, and dress, some strong outlines which distin- 
guish this happy people from neighbouring nations." Among the chief 
part the original simplicity of the pastoral life is still preserved : and 
venerable. figures with long beards, resembling the pictures of tlie 
ancieet patriarchs, may be often seen. The- natives, in common with 
the inhabitants of democracies, possess a naitural frankness, and pe- 
culiar tone of equality, which arises from a consciousness of their 
own independence. They also display a fund of original humour, ainl 
are remarkable for their great quickness of repartee, and rude sal- 
Ties of wit, which render their conversation extremely agreeable and 
interesting. • 

Such is the simplicity that still prevails in some remote parts, cf 
Switzerland, that neither attoraey nor notary is to be found there:; 
Uiat contracts are inscribed on pieces of wood, instead of parchments 
and that there are neither locks, nor thieves, nor pflferers. 

On each side of the road that rims through the valley of Muotta, in 
the canton of Scliweitz, are several ranges of shops uninhabited, yet 
filled with various goods, ofA/]iic'« fho-prices are marked: any pas^ 
^engers, who wish, la become pui'clia£cr8 enter the shops, talte«wov 
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the merchaodise, and deposite the price, which the owners call for io 

the evemug.* 

Q/* the Savoyards. 

The SaYoyards, from the nature of their country, are generally so 
poor, that a traveller meets few people in the public road who do not 
recommend themselves to his benevolence ; and a farmer with a yoke 
of oxen, two horses, four cows, a few goats and sheep, and a small 
parcel of land, is esteemed a man of considerable fortune. Their 
oread is of oats ; but the more wealthy use some wheat. Their other 
food consists of butter, cheese, walnuts, vegetables, and sometimes, 
though seldom, flesh rreat ; and their drink is milk and good water, 
llowever, those who live in the vallies, live somewhat better* They 
are all cheerful, have^ealthy, florid complexions, and are remarkable 
for their fecundity. Among bpth sexes, however, in some peculiar 
spots, many are seen deformed and lame t and the women in parti'^ 
cular, have wens that reach from ear to ear, which are called goitrei^ 
the cause of which has never been satisfactorily explained. One- 
third at least of the males seek a subsistence in France, and othef 
countries, in quality' of chimney-sweepers, shoe-blacks, raree-show- 
men, liv^ery servants, &c. ; yet they are so honest, that they may be 
safely trusted ; and if they are once able to set up a little shop, tliey 
are such masters of the thriving talent, that they often acquire very 
considerable fortunes ; yet so prevalent is the love of their country^ 
that when they have acquired a little stock abroad, they generally 
return home, and are incapable of enduring an absence from it. 

Of the Houses y ClimaJte^ S^c, of the Swiss. 

For persons who have never seen these spates, it is difficult to form 
any accurate idea of the general equality and indistinction that pre* 
vail among the inhabitants. Tht houses are built of wood, with 
staircases on the outside, large, solid, and compact, with great pent- 
house roofs that hang very low, and extend beyond the area of the 
foimdlatioii. This peculiar structure is to keep oft" the snow ; and from 
its singularity, accords with the beautiful wildness of the country* 
The honses of the richer tnbabitants in the principal burghs are of 
the sarae materials, the only difference consists in their being larger. 

Switzerland being a mountainous country, the frosts are long and 
severe in winter, and the hills are sometimes covered with snow all 
the year round. In summer, the inequality of the sq^I renders the 
same province very unequal in its seasons: on onfe side of these 
mountains the inhabitants are often reaping, while they are sowing 
on the other. The valleys, are however, warm, fruitful, and well 
cultivated; and nothing can be more delightful than the summer 
months in this chslrming country. It is subject to rains and tempests, 
on which account public granaries are every %vhere erected to supply 
the failure of their crops. The feet of the mountains, and sometimes 
the very summits, are covered with vineyards, corn-fields, meadows, 
and pasture grounds. In some parts the^ is a regular gradation from 
extreme wildness to high cultivation ; m others, the transitions ar« 
very abrupt and very striking. 

Such is the variation in the temperature of the air, that the rose 



• This story is found in the old geographies. It is not noticed by 
Simond and other late travellers* — |** 



and campanula are oflen observed to rear Iheir heads amidst the ice, 
while the native plants of Greenland and Lapland are not far dis- 
tant from tliosc of Italy and Spain. According^ to some writers, the 
cold rcgfious of the Alps are said to produce the tallest and most vi- 
gorous trees, an^ they are covered with the largest cattle ; while the 
men bom there are towering* in point ofstaluie, and possess the most 
vig'orous bodies. The pine tree is represented as attaining theheigU 
of ISO feet: the grapes are somelimes as laige as a pigeon's egg. 
The fertility of the Grison cpuntn' is such, th:ita field, ploughed by 
a single ox, produces first a crop of corn, then another of Indiaa 
wheat, afterwards of radishes, and lasth', of fruits. 

No country in the world can be more agreeable to travellers, dur- 
ing summer, than Switzerland ; for, besides good roads, and in ge- 
neral comfortable inns, some of the most beautiful objects in nature 
are presented to the eye in a greater variety, nnd on a lai^er scale 
than in any other countr3\ Even the Swiss cottages convey the live- 
liest image of cleanliness, ease, and simplicity, and cannot but im- 
press upon the obsei'ver a pleasant conviction of tl»e peasant's happi- 
ness, in some of the cantons, each cottage has its little territorj', 
generally consisting of a field or two of fine pastuie ground, frequent- 
ly skirted with trees, and well supplied with water ; it is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Swiss peasant should be attached to his countn'. 

The manners of the inhabitants are in general simple, and mav, 
perhaps, in these times, be esteemed antiquated. Dinner is usually 
served at twelve ; in the afternoon the gentlemen assemble in clubs, 
or small societies in the to^n during winter, and at their respective 
villas in summer. They frequently smoke, and partake of wine, 
fruit, cakes, and other refreshments. The women, for the most part, 
employed in their domestic occupations, or devoted to the improve 
ment of their children, are not fond of visiting. 

Religion, Curiosities, Mamtfacture.9, Sfc, 

Though the Swiss Cantons foi-m but one political confederacy, 
they are not united in religious sentiments ; the t*vo prevailing per- 
suasions are Galvanism and Popery : the former is professed in four 
cantons, the latter in seven ; and in two cantons among tl>e Grisons, 
both religions are on the same footing ;* but every separate town, 
place, or state, has its particular constitution, for the management of 
Its churches, schools, and other ecclesiastical affairs. The Proteptant 
cantons are better inhabited, and more opulent, tVian the Popish. 

These differences in religiouii opinions formerly originated in pub- 
lic commotions, which appear now to have subsided ; but the effects 
of them are still felt. The old style is in use among the Protestants, 
the new among the Catholics. Zuinglius was the apostle of protest- 
antism in Switzerland : he differefl from' Luther and C/alvin only on 
a few speculative points : so that Calvanism may be called tlie reli- 
gion of the protestant Swiss. In this country the same sentiments 
do not prevail on the subjects of civil liberty, and of religious tole- 
ration ; with respect to the former they are extremely liberal, but in 
the latter, bigoted to excess. 



* At present, of the ^2 cantons, wh'ch compose the Helvetic con- 
federacy, seven are Protestants, eight Catholic and in seven both 
•eets are on tlie same footin^^ — P 
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Near Frejburg is an hermitage, esteemed a rery singular curioei* 
ty: it is situated amon^ woods and rocks, which lead the mind toae- 
noas oontemplatioD. In this romantic retreat a hermit is said to have 
Ured twenty-five years, who with his own liand had formed in the 
rock a very neat chapel, chamber, parloar, refectory, kitchen, cellar, . 
and other offices ; and notwithstanding^ the roomslie deep, a chimney 
is car/ied up through the rock to the height of ninety feet 

Mr. Coxe gires an account of his pilgrimage to £!insidleu, a rich 
abbey of the Benedictines, which owes its celebrity to a miraculous 
image of the Virgin Mary. 

"As I walked," says he, <* to this celebrated convent, I found the 
whole way furnished with stalls, provided with cakes, whey, and other 
refreshments, for the numerous pilgrims on the road. I saw several 
hundreds in groups of different numbers. Some consisted of a whole 
parish, attended by their spiritual pastor. More than once I observ- 
ed some grievous sinner driven from the flock, and walking at a dis- 
tance counting his beads, barefooted and bareheaded, doing full pe- 
nance for his crimes. I saw also several bevies of mernr damsels, who 
seemed to enjoy the pilgrimage as much as Welch lasses relish a 
wake. They often turned into the little chapels which lay open on 
the way, au^ wantonly sprinkled each other with holy water." 

Commerce and manufactures do not much flourish in this inland 
region. Cattle Constitute the chief produce of the country, and some 
of the cheese forms an export of luxury. The principal Imen manu- 
factures are at St Gall. Printed cottons and watches also^ form 
considerable articles of sale ; nor are siik manufactures unknown in 
Switzerland.^ 

Of Swita Dresfes and Manners, 

No dress can better become a tall and well-shaped woman than 
that of the upland vale of Hanli. The hair is simply and loosely 
plaited, and wound round a small cushion on the crown of the head ; 
the neck is covered with a fluttering kerchief* striped with various 
colours ; the blue apron is half tucked up, and stuck into the high 
$:irdle; the gown flows in beautiful folds after the Grecian fashion, 
betraying at every motion the shape of the vouthful limbs. 

It is difficult to form an adequate idea'of'^the neatness and simpb- 
city which reigti in many parts of Switzerland. Mr. Coxe speaks of 
a clerg}'man's femily which he and his friends visited; the daugh- 
ters, about fifteen or sixteen years of age, politely brouw-ht milk and 
cherries for their refreshment ; they were neatly dressed Like peasant 
girls, ill straw hats, their shift sleeves tied, according to the custom 
of the country, above the elbows. 

Sumptuary laws, as well as others against immorality, are observed 
at Zurich. Among their sumptuary laws the use of a carriage in the 
town is prohibited to all sorts of pers^ms, except strangers : and it is 
^ost inconceivable that in a phiec so commercial and wealthy, 
luxury should so little prevail. 



* Some of the Swiss may be calleil a strictly manufacturing people, 
particularly Geneva and thaux de F«^nd, for their clocks, watches, 
and jewelry, St. Gall and Appenz»ill for their linens, cottons, &c. 
The peace of Europe has had a bad eflect on the cottons, from their 
usability to compete with Great Britain. — P. 
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Of the Goitres and Idiots, ^c. 

Tus inhabitants of that part of Switzerland cadled the Valais, 2re 
rery much subject to Goitres, or .larg« excrescences of flesh, that 
grow from the throat, and often increase to an enormous size : but 
what is more extraordinary, idiotcy also remarkably abounds among 
them. Instances of both kinds perpetually attract the attention of 
trarellers : some idiots may be seen basking in the sun, with their 
tongues out, and their beads hanging down, exhibiting the most affect-r 
ing spectacle of intellectual imbecility that can possibly be conceived. 
It is not altogether certain what »re the causes which produce these 
strange phenomena. 

But the same causes which generate goitres, probably operate in 
the case of idiots ; for whenever the former prevail to a considerable 
degree, the latter invariably abound. As such is the nice inexplica- 
ble connexion between the mind and the body, that the one ever 
sympathizes with the other, it is by no means an ill-gprounded con- 
jecture, that the same causes which affect the body should affect the 
mind ; or, in other words, that the same waters which creaXe ob' 
structions and goitres, should also occasion mental imbecility and de- 
raugement. 

Of the Alps* 

The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe ; or rather thev are 
a long chain of mountains, that begin at the mouth of the river Var, 
and, after many irregular windings, terminate near the river Arsia, 
in Istria. They divide Italy from France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
and are variously denominated, according to their situation. The 
Alps on the sea-coast, or JUariHme Alps^ reach from Vada, or Vado, 
to the source of the Var, or even that of the Po ; the Cottian Alps, 
from the source of the Var to the city of Susa ; the Oreek Alps^ from 
the city of Susa to Mount St. Bernard ; the Permian Alps, from 
Mount St. Bernard, to Mount St. Gothard; on these border the 
Hhcetian Alps, which extend to the source of the river Piava; and 
lastly the ^oric, or Comician Alps, extend from the river Piava to 
Istria, and the source of the Saustrum. Livy supposed them to mea- 
sure two thousand stades (furlones) in length, or two hundred and 
fifty miles ; and his description of Hannibal's attempt to cross them, 
in the winter season, to invade Italy, records a very interesting event 
in the Roman history, in the vallies lying between these mountains 
Sioisserland, or Svntzerland, the Helvetia of the ancients is situated, 
which is the highest country in this part of the world ; and though 
lying between 45° and ASP of north latitude, has tlie air much sharper 
than in more northern latitudes. The Alps are composed of stupen- 
dous rocky masses, chiefly of granite and gneiss, two, four, and even 
six being pjled on each other, and from four to twelve thousand feet 
high. The^ peak of mount Gothard is, by Du Crct, computed at six- 
teen thousand five hundred French feet.* The lower parts of liiese 
high mountains are covered with woods and pastures, the herbage in 
which is of a remarkable length and richness. The middle abounds 
with a great varictj of odoriferous herbs, thickets, bushes, and ex- 
jcellent springes, which, in summer, are resorted to by herdsmen witii 
their cattle. The third part of these mountains almost entirely con 



* 9964 English feet 
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lists of cragrjr and inaccessible rocks, some of which are quite bare, 
withoat the least herbage growmg upon them, while others are cod« 
tinually covered with snow or ice. The yallies between these icy 
and snowy mountains appear like so many smooth frozen lakes ; while 
fast fragments of ice frequently fall down from the mountains intr 
the more fruitful spots beneath. It is from these masses, and tk 
fhamu^ of the ice and snow, that the greatest part of the streams ar 
riyers in Switzerland are derired. The ice-hills beg^n in the cantijici 
of Glaris, and after passinr through the territoir of the Orisons, and 
thence into the canton of Uri, terminate in uie district of Ber0- 
The most lofty of these mountains are in the canton of Uri, namely, 
Sf» Gothardf Furka^ Grupolt^ and Luckmanier^ which send forth 
rirers to all the principal quarters of Kurope. The loftiest of the 
irhole chain, according to Saussure, are Monte Blanc, Tiltis, to the 
north of Furka; Schreckhom, Pinsteraar, to the south of Schreck- 
hom. Monte Bhmc rises in its summit to 15,662 finghsh feet, accord- 
ing^ to the measurement of Sir George Shpckbordugh ; Tiltis is 
10,818 feet aboye the level of the sea ; and the two last are at least 
2400 feet higher. 

This is the most dreary part of all Swit^eriand, tor on the sommitt 
of these mountains an intense cold almost constantly preirails, with 
bard gales of wind^ and very damp fogs ; while the vallies, except 
rarions towns and villages, with a few fields and vineyards, ibick 
woods, and rich pastures, are covered with lakes ; and here the sum* 
mer heats are frequently so insupportable, that tiie inhabitants betake 
themselves to the mountains, tnongh in winter their houses are al- 
most buried in enow. In many places, within a small compass, the 
four seasons are seen at once: and sometimes sununer and winter 
are so near each other, that one hand may take up snow, and the 
other pluck flowers. 

Dunng the greatest part of the year the cknids hang beneath the 
peaks of the hig^faest mountains, and resemble a sea, fhnn which tbe 
psaks rise like islands. Sometimes they break, and thus display a 
vieir of the extensive country beneath. From the risin|^ and sinking 
of these clouds, the inhabitants form pretbr certain conpectures with 
respect to the weather. Not one of the above mountams is without 
a cataract, and as the eye, in consequence of the intervention of the 
clouds, is not always able to trace their orig^, they look as if poured 
iWn upon the rocks from heaven. 

The water thus falling from one rock toanother makes an astomsh- 
tng: noise, and raises a mist around it, on which when the sun-beams 
pisy, is formed a most beantifcd spectacle, particularly at the foot of 
the cataract, where those beams exhibit rainbows of ue most lively 
colours. 

Among these mountains are many medidDal sprinffs^ some of 
which fimn cold^ and others warm baths, cdiebrated lor dirorent and 
extraordmary Tirtues. 

Gladen* 

, The chief curiosity of Chamouny, observes Mr. Bakewell, consists 
IQ the numerous gUuAtn which descend firom Monte Blanc, and the 
iDouDtains on ^e south, to the very bottom of the valley. No where 
m the Alps are they of such magnitude, or approach so &r into the 
''egMms of cultivation as here ; the glaciers in the Bernese Ov^Iand 
B)^ not to be compared with them, nor can any description or gra 
fhic representation give an adequate idea of the scene. 

11 
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Could tre BUpDOBe a torrent, nearij a mite m breadth and seveni 
hundred feet in depth, to be descending' down the side of a mountain, 
rolling wares over each other more than fifty feet in height, and the 
whole to be instantly consolidated and split into ang^ar fragments 
on the surface, we might have a tolerable correct notion of a glacier. 

Nothing respecting them is more extraordinary or better attested 
tiian the prog^ssive motion of these enormous masses of ice. The 
process is thus stated : the glaciers are principally formed in the h^h 
mountain Tallies of the Alps, the bottoms of which slope doT^ towaras 
the lower Tallies. As the ice at the lower end of the e-lacier which is 
exposed to a warm temperature is dissolved, the ice abore, as it reste 
npcm an hiclined plane, is pressed forward by the force of graritj, 
and thus the whole is put in motion* 



ITALY. 

Italy is a large peninsula surrounded on all sides by natural boun* 
daries} the Alps separating it from France on the west, Switzerland 
on the north, and Germany on the north-east, while on all other sides 
it is washed by the Adriatic sea and the Mediterranean* It extends 
from 37^ 50" to 46^* 50 ff . lat. and from 6° to 19^ E. Ion. Its greatest 
length from N. W. to S. E. is 700 miles. The area, including the 
'tlands of Sicily and Sardinia, is estimated at 117,090 square miles. 
Population 19,044,000* Populaticm en a square mile 16^ 

GENOA* 

The paiaces, I apprehend, gare to Genoa the epithet oC Proud • 
their black and white fronts were once the distinctire marks of tbs 
highest nobility ; but most of those marble mansions have disappear* 
ed I the modem palaces are all foced with stucco, and some are paint* 
ad in fresco. The fashion of painting figures on house fronts was first 
mtroduced at Venice by Gior^oni, and has been lately admired even 
by seTero critics ; but to me it appears too g^y for any building that 
affects grandeur. Nothing can be grand in arohitecture that bears 
a perishable look. 

The Ducal palace is large and magnificent enough eTen for Genoa; 
but two balustrades break the unity of the front and lessen its ^era- 
tion. The statues are not ill arranged. Their enemies are chained on 
tha attic, and their benefactors are lo^^ within. 

Prince Dona's palace is detached from the throng, and commands 
attention as an historical monument. Though ma|fnificent when 
Ttewed from the bay or the mole, the mansion itself is patched an4 
neglected; the titles of the immortal Androw, which extended 200 
feet in front, have been effaced by the late reTolution ; the gardens 
aro unnaturally pretty ; colossal statues rise orer clipt box ; nothing 
corresponds with the majesty of the site. 

The Serra palace boasts the finest saloon in Enro]^. This cele- 
brated object is oval in plan, the elcTation a rich Corinthian, the 
walls are coTered with ^oid smd looking-glass : the floor consists of a 
polished mastic, stained like oriental breccia. Surges so brilliant 
flto these would deaden any pictures except those of a ceiling, whichi 
on the contrary, require a bright reflection from the wsdQs, Hem 
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tlien the ceiling alone is painted, and borrows and lends beauty to 
the splendour below. 

Tbe hospitals of Genoa vie with its palaces in magniiicence, and 
seem more than sufficient for all the disease and misery that should 
exist m so small a state. The^ are crowded with honorary statues ; 
but 1 write only from recollection, and one seldom recollects things 
80 pompous and so uniform as the effigies of rich men. At the ^- 
berg^ ae Poveri''' is a sculpture of a higher order, a dead Chnst in 
aUo relievo, hy Michael Angelo. The life and death which he has 
thrown into this little thing, the breathing tenderness of the Virgin, 
and the heavenly composure of the corpse, appeared to me beauties 
foreign to the tremendous genius of the artist. At the hospital of In- 
curables I found priests and choristers chantixig between rows of 
wretches, whom their pious noise would not suffer to die in peace. 
The very name of such hospitals, by forbidding the patient to hope, 
and the physician to struggle, cuts off af once two sources of reco- 
very., ^ - • 

Italy, taken as a whole, is happy in its soil and climate ; it pre^ 
duces not only the comforts, bu-t the luxuries of life in abundance. 
Each district possesses some peculiar excellency, and affords some 
Faluable commodity ; the best wines, fruits, and oil, are among thd 
general productions. Com is raised in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demands of domestic consumption, and, were the lands property 
cultivated, considerable exportations might be made. 

0/the Personsy Dispontions^ and Dreu of the Italiansm 

The Italians are in general well-proportioned, active, and come* 
ty ; with such expressive countenances as have greatly assisted their 
painters in the expression of real beauty on tlie canvass. The ladies 
are remarkably handsome, and are said to possess all that delicacy of 
feeling which gives birth to the enthusiasm of love* 

In their external deportment, the Italians have a g^ve solemnity 
of manner, which is sometimes thought to arise from a natural gloomi- 
ness of disposition. Though in the pulpit, on the theatre, and even 
ip common conversation, the Italians make use of a great deal of ac- 
tion, yet Italian vivacity is different from the French ; the former 
proceeds from sensibility, the latter from animal spirits. 

The inhabitants of this country ipove rather in a slow, composed 
pace, and people of all ranks seem to prefer the unconstrained atti- 
tude of the antique statues, to ttie«rtincial graces of the French, or 
ts the erect posture of a German soldier. 

" I imagine," says an entertaining traveller and accurate observer. 
*'that 1 perceive a great resemblance between many of the living 
countenances which I see daily, and the features of the ancient busts 
and statues, which leads me to beheve that there are a rreater num- 
ber of the genuine descendants of the Old Romans in Italy than is ge- 
nerally imagined. I am often struck with the fine character of counte- 
nance to be seen'in the streets of Rome. I never saw features more ex^ 
pressive of reflection, sense, and genius ; in the very lowest ranks 
there are countenances which announce minds fit for the highest and 
most important situations ; and we cannot help regretting, that those 
to whom tliey belong have not received an education adequate to the 
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mtdral abflities which they seem certainly to possess, and placed 
where these ahilities could be brought into action. Hence, m do 
country is the pride of birth more perceptible, for the jvesent inha- 
bitants generaUv consider themselves as the actual representatives 
of the once celeorated Romans. 

The modem Italians are celebrated for their extreme sobriety, the 
immoderate use of strong liquors being almost universally discoun- 
tenanced. Under every form of government, the natives seem cheer- 
fully to acquiesce, or, at least, they conceal their sentiments, by od* 
•erving a strict silence on poUtical subjects. In their dispositioDB 
they are rather vindictive than brave, superstitious than devout 
The middling classes are strongly attached to original habits and cus- 
toms, and seem averse from every idea of improvement ; subsisting 
chiefly on vegetables, their spirits are seldom subject to those depres- 
■ions which an animal diet is thought frequently to occasion. 

In their dress the Itedians observe a due medium between the modes 
adopted by the French and Spaniards ; their dispositions are gene- 
rally considered as equally remote from the rolatihty of the former, 
and from the affected g^vity of the latter. B v some travellers, they 
are characterized as a grateful, obliging people, extremely affable to 
strangers, and nice in all the punctuios of civiUty : at the same time 
they are too retentive of the sense of injuries, which leads tliem some- 
times to the commission of acts of treachery, and even assassinatioe. 
The nobility and gentry lavish their money on fine houses, paintings, 
beautifid gardens, grottos, fountains, and cascades ; rather than in 
keeping splendid tables, and indulging in the luxuries common m 
other kingdoms of Europe. 

PeeuUajr CuHoma. 

Onb of the remarkable peculiarities of the Italians is, that they ac- 
count the commencement of their day from sunset, and their clocks 
strike all the hours fix>m one to twenty-four. According to this me- 
thod of computation^ the hour of noon varies every day, for the set- 
ting of the sun, or the ringing of the Ave-Mary bell, is what they be- 
gin to reckon their time from ; so that if the sun set at eight o'clodc, 
then our nine is their one o'clock ; and so on till the sun set again, 
which is twenty-four. Pew clocks, however, go farther than twelve, 
and in many places not beyond six, and then begin again ; so tiiat 
when a clock strikes three at onetime,!^ is to be understood as three, 
at another time as nine, at another as fiileen, at another as twenty- 
one, and it is left to the ^neral aspect of the day, to g^ide a person 
to decide which three it is. 

The Roman Catholic religion is universally established throughout 
Italy, but the power of the inquisition is very circumscribed : and 
persons of all religions live unmolested in Italy, provided tiiey behave 
with ciroumspection. 

Though the Itahans are very superstitious, they have less dread of 
spectres, or evil spirits, than the people of other countries. Their 
carrying the dead uncovered to the grave will account for this : and 
this custom is excellent in many ijoints of view ; it annttiilates the 
puerile dread of corpses, and is an instructive and striking image of 
the vanity of human life. 

At Naples it is usual to carry the corpse tf» church In full dress 
rery soon afler death, and the nearest relation t display the magni- 
tude of their grief, by the magnificent manner m which they deco- 
rate the dead body. 
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If a widow is the sarviyor, she usuaUj dresses her deceased hus- 
band in a new suit of clotlies, with other appendages. When the 
corpse arrives at the church, the service is read over it; and, as soon 
as the ceremony is performed, the hody is carried home, stripped of 
its fine raiment, and huried privately. 

In Turin the manner of sepulture is highly disgusting to every 
person who possesses a just sense of decency ; lor a corpse, after hav- 
ing been carried in procession to the grave, is generally thrown into 
it without a coffin ; numbers, indeed, are at times thrust indiscrimi- 
natelv into one vault, in the same indecent manner ; and as every 
parish church is furnished with a general vault for the reception of 
the poor, the noxious effluvia, penetrating into the churches, often 
prodaces fatal effects. 

Though the Florentines affect g^at pomp, many of the nohillty 
carry on a retaU trade in wine from their cellar windows ; having 
broken jQasks affixed to them hy way of sig^s. 

In the church-yard belonging to the cathedral of Pisa, stands the 
fiunoos leaning tower of Pisa. A plummet let down from the top 
falls fifteen feet from the building. 

In many parts of Italy every precaution is made use of to protect 
the inhabitajats from the heat of the sun ; such as building the anart- 
ments low, paving them with marble, and cooling them with loun- 
tains and water-spouts. Their beds arc surrounded with curtains of 
gauze tacked to the floor and ceiling, to prevent molestation from 
the gnats* It is customary to sleep two or three hours immediately 
after dinner. 

The vintage is a time of general festivity, when the common people 
five themselves up to all manner of licentiousness : but the summer 
at Bpme appears very tedious ; and it is commonly said, that none 
but dogs, idiots, and Frenchmen, will walk the streets in the day- 
tune during that season. 

THE POPE'S DOMINIONS. 

On entering the Papal state, we were long fatigued, says Mr. For» 
syth, with the same sad colour of dry clay. At length Acquapendente 
broke fresh upon us, surrounded with ancient oaks, and terraces clad 
m the greens of a second spring, and hanging vineyards, and cascades, 
uid clifi, and g^ttos, screened with pensile foliage. Then the lake 
of Bokena expanding at San Lorenzo displayed its islands and cas* 
tellated cliffs, and banks crowned with inviolate woods, and mine 
huih upon ruins, Bolsena mouldering upon Volsinii. Such scenes 
lift the mind above its prosaic level. I passed through Montefiascone 
&Qd Viterbo without any poetical emotions ; nor could Socrates' long 
black ridge, tfaoufh sacred to Apollo, and sung by two of his noble^ 
•ODs, raise any adSniration on this line of road. 

The vintage was in ftill glow. Men, women, children, asses, ajl 
were variously engag^ in the work I remarked in the scene a 
pnkhgalityand negligence which I never saw in France. Thegfrapes 
dropped unheeded from the panniers, and hundreds were left unclipt 
<m the vines. The vintagers poured on us as we passed the richest 
ribaldry of the Italian languagre, and seemed to claim from Horace^a 
old vindemiator a prescriptive right to abuse the traveller. 

~ Rome, 

The Flaminian Gate, at Rome, after repeated changes of both 
v<lace and name, remains the great entrance of Rome, and lays opei 
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its interior to the fint riew by three direrring streets. The street! 
seem to have been made only for the rich. Their small reticular 
parement galls the pedestrian ; they afford no protection against t^ 
nxry of carriages, and are lighted only by the lamps of a few Madon- 
nas. Public reverberes had been once proposed ; but the clerg/, 
who order all thin|[8 prudentljr for the interest of religion, found dark- 
ness more conyenient for their decorous g^allantry. 

Whicherer road you take, your attention will be divided between 
magnificence and fflth. The inscription, " Inmiondezzaio," on the 
waUs of palaces is only an inritation to befoul them. The objects 
which detain you longest, such as Trajan's column, the Fountain of 
Trevi, &c., are inaccessible from ordure. Ancient Rome contained 
one hundred and forty-four public necessaries, besides the Sell» 
Batrocliance. The modem city draws part of its infection from the 
want of such convenience. 

In the inhabited quarters you will find palaces and churches, co- 
lumns, obeUsks, and fountains ; but you must cross the Capitol, or 
strike off among the mounts, before the Genius of Ancient Rome 
meets you amid its ruins. 

The study of these antiquities leads jou first to trace the figr^re, ex- 
tent, mould, and distribution of the city. You should begin this on 
some eminence, such as the top of the Corsini garden, or on any of 
the towers that command all the hills. On each hill, except the' V i 
minal^ (which is the most difficult of all) you will find one master ob- 
ject, as the Villa Medici on the Pincian, the Papal Palace on 'the 
Quirinal, the three basilicas on the Esquiline, Coelian, and Vatican, 
6c. Those objects will serve as so many points of general referen<;e, 
and enable you to combine the perspective with the plan. Too 
should then trace on foot the outlines of those hills, the successive 
boundaries of the ancient city, neglecting the division of the Augus- 
tan regions or the modern Kioni ; and at last you should make the 
circuit of the inviolable walls. 

This circuit will bring into view specim^is of every construction 
from the days of Servius Tullius down to the present. To save ex- 
pense, Aurelian took into hiB walls whatever he found standing in 
their line ; and they now include some remains of the Tullian wall, 
the wall of the Praetorian barracks, the facing of a bank, aqueducts 
sepulchral monuments, a managery, an amphitheatre, a pyf-amid. 
Thus do they exhibit the uncemented blocks of the Etruscan style, 
the reticular work of the republic, the travertine preferred by the 
first emperors, the alternate tuff and brick employed by their suc^ 
cessors, and that poverty of materials which marks the declining em- 
pire. The first Romans built with a prodigal solidity, which has left 
the clo€tca tnaanma to astonish perhaps as many generations to come 
tti those which have yet beheld it Later architects became scienti* 
HO frcnn very par»mony. They calculated expenses, the resistance 
oif arches, the weight of superstructures, and with mathematical fru- 
jality they proportioned their work to the mere sufficient. Since the 
Orst dreadful breach made by Totila, the walls have been often and 
variously repaired ; sometimes by a case of brick- work filled up with 
ihattered marbles, rubble, shard, and mortar ; in some parts the ce- 
■lentitious work is unfaced ; here yotf find stone and tufo mixt in the 
5«opus incertum:" there, tufo alone laid in the Saracenic manner; 
%e latter repairs have the brick revetement* of modem fortificAtioB 
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Of tbe gates, some hare been walled npfor ages; others recently, 
d) save the tronble of guarding them. £ight are still open on the 
Jjatin side of the river, and four on the Tuscan. Their ancient names 
liare been long the subject of contest. Very few are certain, and 
eTflb to these few the antiquaries have superadded other names, as if 
Qtk purpose to renew contentions. On the other hand, they assign the 
same name to very different gates. We cannot brine all the ancient 
ways to their respective gates ; nor can we trace the translation of 
the same gate from the TuUian walls to Aurelian's which coincide 
but a short way. How doubtful then must the three gates of Romu- 
lus be! 

The bridges, on the contrary, deny us the pleasure of disputing on 
them. Some are broken, and those which are entire from reparation 
hare changed their names ; yet the first names and situations of a^ 
are certain. The city-miils are anchored between these bridges in 
the very currents where necessity led Belisarius to an expedient 
which was afterwards adopted on all great rivers. 

The most populous part of ancient Kome is now but a landscape. 
Moont Palatine, which originally contained all the Romans, and was 
afterwards insufficient to accommodate one tjrrant, is inhabited only 
by a few friars. I have gone over the whole hill, and not seen six hu- 
man beings on a surface which was once crowded vrith the assembled 
orders of Rome and Italy. Raphael's villa, the Famesian summer- 
house, Michael Ang;>elo*s ariaries, are all falling into the same deso- 
latioQ as the imperial palace, which fringes the mount with its bro- 
ken arches. 

1 have found the statue of a god pared down into a Christian saint — 
a heathen altar converted into a church-box for the poor — a baccha- 
nalian vase officiating as a baptismal font — ^a bacchanalian tripod 
supporting the holy-water basin — the sarcophagus of an old Roman 
adorned as a shrine full of relics— cups which were inscribed to the 
Dis Manibus now set in pavements hallowed by the knees of the de- 
fout— the brass columns of Jupiter Capitolinus now consecrated to 
tj|ke blessed sa^srament — and the tomb of Agrippa now the tomb of a 
Pope. 

A colossal taste gave rise to the Coliseum. Here, indeed, gigantic 
dimensions were necessary ; for though hundreds could enter at once, 
and fifty thousand find seats, the space was still insufficient for Rome, 
and the crowd for the morning-games began at midnight. 

VesiMisian and Titus, as if presaging their own deaths, hurried the 
Duilding, and have left several marks of their precipitancy behind. 
In the upper walls they have inserted stones which have been evi- 
dently dressed for a different purpose. Some of the arcades are 
P^oBsiy unequal : no moulding preserves tiie same form round the 
whole ellipse, and every order is full of license. The Doric has no 
netops, and its arch is too low for its columns ; the Ionic repeats the 
entablature of the Doric; the third order is but a rough-cast of the 
Corinthian, and its foliage the thickest water-plant?; the fourth seems 
a mere repetition of l£e third, in pilasters ; and the attic, which 
crowns all, is still coarser than these. 

Happily for the Coliseum, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre 
has given it a stability of construction sufficient to resist fires and 
earthquakes, and lightning and sieges. Its elliptical form W9r the 
hoop which bannd and held it entire ; but barlyarians rent that 'jon- 
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tolidating rini^, popes widened the breach, and time not vanaamM^ 
continues the work of dilapidation. At this moment the hermitage 
n threatened with a dreaoful crash, and a generation not very re- 
mote must be content, I fear, with the picture of this BtupenJoiiB 
monument. 

As it now stands, the Coliseum is a strikinj^ image of Borne itself; 
decayed — ^vacant — serious — ^yet grand ; — ^half gray and half gp^en-- 
erect on one side and fallen on the other, with consecrated ground in 
its bosom — ^inhabited by a beadsman; yisited by every cast ; for mo- 
ralists, antiquaries, pamters, architects, deyotees, aU meet here to 
meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray. 

"In contemplating antiquities," says Liry, " the mind itself be- 
comes antique." It contracts from such objects a venerable nist, 
•rhich I prefer to the polish and the point of those wits who bare 
lately profaned this august ruin with ridicule* 

The ancients excell^ us more in architecture than in painting, or 
even in sculpture. They trusted to magnitude and design for the 
effects which we seek in ornament. It is perhaps the misfortune of 
modem Rome to have employed painters and sculptors too often as 
her architects. Michael Angelo mjured some of his edifices by a 
passion for the awful and the sin^far ; Bernini, by his addiction to 
the brilliant and the ingenious ; rietro da Cortona, by a luxuriance 
and prodigality of Composition : Domenichino is charged with some 
licenses of the picturesque ; Julia Romano built more chastely tbas 
tliese ; his master Raphael built but little, and little of what he did 
build subsists. 

The Palaces of Rome are built rather for the spectator than for the 
tenant. Hence the eleyation is more studied than the plan. Some 
are mere fronts and are so crowded with stories, that the mansion of 
a prince often suggests the idea of a lodging-house, and the lower file 
is grated like a gaol. 

The principal churches of Rome, however different their style ol 
building and ornament, have their aisles generally formed by arcades: 
over these are. sometimes grated recesses, but never open galleries. 
The choir terminates in a curve, which is the grand field of decora- 
tion, and loaded with curiosities, and glories in brass or marble. The 
high altar stands in the middle of the cross. The chapels of the Holy 
Sacrament and of the Virgin are usually in the transepts. Those of 
the Saints are ranged on the sides ; and each, being raised by a differ- 
ent family, has an architecture of its own at variance with the church, 
which thus loses its unity amidst nests of Polytheism* 

The catacombs of St. Peter's are the vastest, the most noted in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. We explored them accompanied by a rag** 
ged, ill-looking fellow, whose business is to sweep the church, and 
show these silent mansions of the dead. We were provided with little 
wax candles, and descended the stair-case, each carrying a lighted 
bougie ; the others were for provision, lest any of those already Bght- 
ed should bum out or extinguish. Having, at length reached the 
bottom, after no very agreeable descent, we found ourselves in a 
labyrinth of very narrow passages, turning and winding incessantly; 
most of these are upon the slope, and, I believe, go down into the 
earth to a considerable depth. They are not wider than to admit one 
person at a time, but branch out various ways like the veins in the 
numan body « they are also extremely damp, being practised in th6 
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earth, and caused our caodles to bum blue* In the side-nicbcs are 
deposited the bodies (as they say] of more than twenty-four tbousaud 
martyrs. These niches are mostly closed by an upright slab of mar* 
ble, which bears an inscription descriptire of their contents. Seve* 
ral are also buried under these passages, whose g^ves are secured 
by iron grates. 

St. Peter's. 

On first entering the church, I was prepared for that disappoint- 
ment which strangers generadly feel ; and which some regard as a 
merit, others as a defect. Our St. Paul's, they tell you, appears fully 
as great. But g^atness is ever relative. St. Paul's is g^reat, l)e* 
cause every thing around it is little. At Rome the eye is accustomed 
to noble dimensions, and measures St. Peter's by a larger scale. Per« 
haps we may estimate the apparent diminution of the whole pile from 
/ilgardi's relievo, where the front figures are fifteen feet long, yet 
appear only of the natural size. How fortunate that a structure 
created by so many pontiffs, and subject to so many plans, should 
keep its proportions mviolate even in the meanest ornament ! M. 
Angelo left it an unfinished monument of his proud, towering, gi- 
^tic powers ; and his awful genius watched over his successors, 
till at last a wretched plasterer came from Como, to break the sa 
cred unity of the master-idea, and him we must execrate for the La 
tin cross, the aisles, the attic, and the front. 

The nave is infinitely gp*and, and sublime without the aid of ob 
scurity ; but the eye, having only four pillars to rest on, runs along 
it too rapidly to comprehend its whole extent. Its elevation and its 
span forbid all comparison with the side aisles, which hardly deserve 
tae common name of ^' navate ;*'* for they do not extend to the tilan- 
septs, and seem but passagesjieadin^ along the chapels. 

The cupola is glorious. Viewed m its ctesig^, its altitude, or even 
its decoration ; viewed either as a whole or as a part, it enchants the 
eye, it satisfies the taste, it expands the soul. The very air seems to 
eat up all that is harsh or colossal, and leaves us nothing but the sub- 
lime to feast on — a sublime peculiar as the genius of the immortal 
architect, and comprehensible only on the spot. The four suTiround- 
ia^ capolas, though but satellites to the majesty of this, might have 
crowned four elesrant churches. The elliptical cupolettas are mere 
expedients to palliate the defect of Mademo's aisles, which depend 
on them for a scanty light. 

Perhaps the picturesque has been too much studied in the interior. 
The bronze canopy and wreathed columns of the hi^h altar, though 
admirably proportioned, and rich beyond description, form but a 
stately toy which embarrasses the cross. The proud chair of St. Pe» 
ter supported by four doctors, is, in every sense, a trick. The sta- 
tnea recumbent on the great arches are beauties which break into the 
architrave of the nave. The very pillars are too fine. Their gundy 
and contrasting marbles resemble the petty assortments of a cabinet, 
and are beneath the dignity of a fabric like this, where the stupendous 
dimensions accord only witn simplicity, and seem to prohibit the beau- 
tiful. Vaults and cupolas so ponderous as these could be trusted only 
t«» massive pillars. Hence flat surfaces which demand decoration. 
Hence idle columns and pilasters, the chased-work of arohitecture. 

♦Naves. 
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A colmnn nerer gires bea«ty where it does not support; but remoTe 
ever^ column, every pilaster that you find within this church, and 
nothing essential to its design will fall. 

The middle yault is composed of g^t stuccos mi a white grouixL 
The caissons are oblong, Uke the nare; but their arrangfement ii 
broken into unequal bands, to comply with the windovrs of the vault 
The ornaments within each caisson are yarious, rich, laige, not 
heayy, but too prominent, 1 apprehend, to be durable ; lor in rains 
the roses are generally fadlen trom the deeper caissons, and remain 
only where the relief was low. The chief of these stuccos has already 
fallen a yictim to the vanity of an old priest. The late Pope, whose 
arms are carved, painted, inlaid, cast, or hammered, all over St Fe- 
ter's, had long beheld willi envy the middle orb of the vault adpmed 
with the dragon and eagle of tforghese ; but dreading the imitation 
of his own example, he durst not supplant it openly. It therefore fell 
down in the dark, (by accident, to be sure,) and it was presently re^ 
placed by the armcnal puff of Braschi. 

The statues and the relievos, being all subservient to the architec- 
ture, and proportioned to different elevations, are differently colossal. 
The colossal is not, indeed, the size which sculpture excels in, nor 
is it proper for young or delicate forms. The' greatest sculptors 
have been contending here with it for three centuries, and being 
obliged to toil for the general perspective, have produced only archi- 
tectural Saints and Apostles. 

The Popes surpass all other monarchs in their tombs. Each issur 
mounted by a statue of the deceased, either sitting or kneeling. 

The papal dress is fritted into too many piec€», is too jagg^, and 
plaited, and cut, to become jm old man in the act of benediction, an 
act which calls for simplicity of drapery. The last tomb is the best 
The genius sighing celestially at the foot of Rezzonico is surely the 
most beautifm statue in the church. Even the lions of that tomb, 
(for a dead Pope must have always a couple of lions or of young wo- 
men at his feet,) Canova's lions are unrivalled in marble. 

St. Peter's no where unfolds its dimensions so strikingly as on the 
foo^ There you see streets of cupolas which are elsewhere lost to 
every eye but the bird's : tiiere the dome alone appears an immense 
temple, encircled with magnificent columns. But here again comes 
the question — what do these columns apparently support ? They 
mask, you will say, the buttresses of the dome, and form a part of 
those buttresses. If they do mask them, they also conceal their own 
utility ; and, as part of tnose buttresses, they have failed in their of- 
fice, for the cupola is rent in spite of their support. 

The superb palace called the Vatican is attached to St. Peter's 
church, and was for many years the residence of the Pontifis. But 
they have of late preferred Monte Cavallo, as a drier and h&sdtbier 
situation. The dimensions and elaborate descriptions of this palace 
have been ^iven by several Italian and other authors. According to 
M. Ventui it contains eleven thousand and five hundred rooms ; Dut 
according to Bonanni, thirteen thousand, including the Souterrairu 
and cellars. It is asserted by some, to have been built on the ruins of 
Nero's palace; others say, on the spot where that Emperor's gardens 
commenced. The principal objects that merit the attention of a tra- 
veller are, the library, the paintings of Baffaelo, and the antique sta* 
tues* After having passed through two great courts, you ascend a 
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Btaifcase ciiDed La SaUa Regia, desigpaed by Bernini, which is really 
magnificent. You then enter a vast saloon called Sola Regia, painf- 
ed iB/resC(h, by various artists ; the subjects mostly allegorical and 
histoncal. Many of them have been much injured by the painters who 
were employed, owing to their rirality and private enmities to eael 
other; blurring over and maliciously spoilme^ the labours of thei» 
brethren, from motives of envy and revenge. You are then shown the 
Chapel of Sextus Uie Fourth. Michael Ang^lo painted the vaulted 
ceiling. The plan of the chapel is an oblong square* Over the tapes- 
try are twelve pictures representing different nistories from the Old 
and New Testament, by Pietro Perugino. The heads of the figures 
are finely executed, but their drapery is quite absurd, being for the 
most part, attired in gold and silver. Over the door, a picture re- 
presenting St. Michael fighting with devik for the bodjjr of Moses, is 
executed m what the Italians call Una Maniera Terribiie, by Matteo 
Dalecio. The famous picture by Michael Angelo, of the last judg- 
ment, occupies the whole of the chapel. It is painted in fresco. The 
group in the middle represents Jesus Christ ; on his right hand the 
elect, on his left the condemned souls ; at the top, two groups of aiw 
gels, who bear the attributes of the passicm. The saints, spectators 
of the last judgment, are ranged on each side of two groups which 
surround our Saviour. There are also choirs of angels who sound the 
tmmpets, some conduct the blessed into heaven, aM others thrust the 
damned into hell. At the bottom of the picture is Charon in his boat ; 
aod in the corner of hell stands a man with serpents twisting* roimd 
him, being the portrait of a person to whom Miciiael had a particular 
aversion. This vast piece of painting is more surprising than pleas- 
ing; the confusion such crowds of figures produce — the variety and 
strength of design — ^the powers of imagination, and all tbe whim? 
of fancy are here uniW. The back ground, representing an azure 
sky, all of one tint, ^^ves no relief; and, upon the whole, there is a 
poverty of colouring, joined to a great correctness in the drawing. 

The Campagna rotmd Rome, 

The desert which encircles Rome owed its ancient salubrity not to 
any natural advantages which it now wants, but to the population and 
tilla^ of its LaEtin states. During the emphre the public ways were 
lined with houses from the city to Aricta, to Tibur, to Ocriculum, to 
the sea. In the interval between those lines the town and country 
were so interwoven, that Nero projected a third circuit of walls that 
should embrace half the Campagna. At this period, the bad air in- 
fected but a small part between Antium and Lanuvium, nor did it 
desolate these ; *for Antium grew magnificent under different empe- 
fors, and Lanuvium was surrounded by the villas of the great. 

At length, when a dreadful succession of Lombai^te, Franks, and 
Saracens destroyed the houses, pavements, drams, crops, plantations, 
and cattle which protected the Campagna from mephitism, it then 
returned to its own vicious propensity ; for both the form of its surface 
and the order of il»soils promote the sta^ation of water. Some la^es, 
lodged in ancient craters, can never ^ discharg*ed ; but they might 
be deepened and circumscribed, marshes might be drained into them, 
perennial streams brought to them, and aquatic vegetation extirpat* 
ed or shorn. 

Here, too, in the variety of earths peculiar to volcanic ground, sub- 
terranean pools have found a hard stratum for their bed, and a loose 
ene for their cover. Thm retired from his peach, those invisible ene* 
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mtes attack man with exhalations which he cannot resist. From tboM 
he must fly, and for the present attempt more practicable oonquate. 

This mal'aria is an evil more active than the Romans, and con- 
tinues to increase in spite of ail the science which they pnblish against 
it Last autumn four thousand persons died victims to it in the Bo* 
man hospitals. It is a battle renewed every spring, and lost every 
fall. In some of the tracts in the vicinity the maTaria has been es- 
tablished for many ages; but for some years back it has been ad- 
vancing to the suburbs, and the city of Rome, while the diecks op- 
posed to its progress are either defective or absurd. 

The present Romans seem to have lost that agricultural taste which 
so well promoted the warlike institutions of their ancestors. They 
abandon their richest ground to the care of men who are as laz^ as 
themselves. Hence tlie bailiff or the vignerone often meets the land- 
lord's demand with a bill of expenses which exceed the rent 

Thus the soil has fallen into the hands of a few accumulating pro- 

Erietors ; and the enormous feuds of the Borghese and Colonnafami- 
es, that the hospital of Santo Spirito, and some religious houses are 
divided into few farms. The farmers, not enjoyinp^ the free sale of 
their own grain, raise little here besides grass, which costs only the 
trouble of cutting it 

Thus the CampagnSt remains the same melancholy waste ; divided 
only by ruined aqu^ucts ; without habitation, or hedge, or bree ; and 
all this in spite of doctors who are daily offering new recipes to care 
the air. Some prescribe the planting of olive or mulberry trees, at 
once to abs<n>b the miasma and enrich the country. One cardinal 
has recommended a night patrol of the sheep and black cattle; ano- 
ther has proposed to pave the Agro Romano.* 

The Ilomans allow that agriculture and draining would redact 
both the extent and the virulence of the mephitic air ; but then tbejr 
enlarge on the sacrifice of lives which the enterprise would cost, ob 
the want of wholesome water which in some parts is dearer than wine, 
on the scarcity of labourers and cattle, on the confusion which would 
ensue on the opposition of great feudatories and great farmers. Thus 
difficulties are ever multiplied by men who want decision. But had 
they spirit for an attempt so durably beneficent, the first dangers 
would be the greatest, and even these might be lessened in the worst 
air, by attention to food and night-shelter, by retiring from the field 
before sun-set, and not returning to it before sun-nse, by burning 
wood in the bed-chambers, and never sleeping on the ground. 

F'enice. 

Vsmcs stands on numerous islands in the midstof a vast harboar, 
which has many shallows. The first view of the citf to a stranger 
affords pleasure and astonishment; it appears at a ^stance like an 
immense town floating on the surface of the sea. The rise of Venice 
was occasioned by Attila, who assumed the appellation of < * the scourge 
of God," when he drove all before him with fire and sword, and some 
of the many who fled from his fury, took refuge on the banks and 
wlands where Venice now stands. 

The inhabitants of Venice are a lively, iBgenions people, extravip 
gantly fond of public amusements, with an uncommon relish for hu- 
mour, and yet more attached to the real enjoyments of Ufis, than t^ 
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those which depend on ostentation and proceed from ranitf • The 
common people display qualities very rarely to he found in their 
sphere of life, heing remarkahly sober, obliging' to strangers, and 
geode in their intercourse with one another. 

The Venetians are, in general, tall and well made, of a brown, 
ruddy colour, with dark eyes. The women have a fine countenance, 
witli expressiye features, and a skin of rich carnation ; they dress 
their hair in afanciM manner, which becomes them very much. 
They are of an easy address, and have no arersion from cultiyating 
an acquaintance with those strangers who are presented by relations, 
or are properly recommended to them. Foreigners are under less 
restraint here than the natires, and many, after haying liyed in most 
of the capitals of Europe, haye preferred the city of Venice, on ac« 
count of the variety of amusements, the g^tie manners of the inha- 
bitants, and the freedom allowed in every thing, except in blaming 
the measures of government. 

The houses are thought inconvenient b^ many of the Enrlish ; the 
floors are of a red kind of plaster, with a brilliant glossy surrace, more 
beautiful than wood, and are preferable in case of fire, the progress 
of which they are calculated to check. The principal apartments are 
on the secoi^ floor; the first is seldom inhabited, and is often filled 
with lumber ; they Tpreier the second, as being further removed from 
the moisture of the surrounding lakes, or as l^ing better lighted and 
more cheerful. 

VeneUan Dre»$e$, 

The robe of the nobles is of black cloth, or baize, not unhke the 
gowns worn by our barristers; in winter they have one feced with 
far, and bound with a ^rdle about their waist. They have no hat, but 
a woollen cap in the shape of a deep crown of a hat ; but they rarely 
wear it, otherwise than under the arm. These noblemen look upon 
themselves as so many princes, and before the late revolution, all per- 
sonal addresses were made to them with the titie of Excellenza. 
When a nobleman and tradesman used to meet, the latter made a 
stand, and a low reverence, not raising himself tiA the other was past; 
and as he went by, the tradesman pronounced in a humble tone, the 
word ^^ Excellenza.** The magnificence of the rich is exhibited in 
fine houses and furniture, but not in their manner of livinr, for in this 
they are the g^atest economists. They agpree with a cook to furnish 
80 many dishes at so much per day. 

The noble ladies are allowed out little finery ; they are obliged 
to wear black, and no jewels are allowed, except the fint year aner 
marriage. A gold chain or pearls, about the wrist, is their chief 
ornament Venetian ladies are not permitted the use of coaches ; a 
gondola, with two men to row it, is the only method they have of 
^in^ fiom one place to another; and no servants ever attend them 
m their gondolas, except a female guard upon the lady when she 
goes to mass, which is tne business upon which they most frequentiy 
%o abroad. 

AmiutemenU. 

Ths number of pla^-houses in Venice is very extraordinanr, con> 
Bidenng the size of the place. A trifle is demanded at the door for 
admittance ; this entitles a person to go into the pit, where he may 
nok about, and determine what part of the house he will sit in. There 
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are tows of chain placed in front of the pit, next the orchestra, Hit 
•eats of which are folded to the backs ana fastened by a lock ; tiiose 
who choose to take them, pay a little more money to the door-keeper 
who immediately unlocks the seat. These chairs are occupied by 
decent looking' people, but the back part of the pit is filled with foot- 
men, and mechanics in their working clothes. The nobility and better 
sort of citizens have boxes retained for the year, but there are always 
a sufficient number to let to strangers, and the price of them variea 
erery night, according to the season, and the piece acted* 

Naples. 

Tbb population of the kingdom of Naples, in the inhabited parts, is 
prodigious : this arise; from the extraoidinary serenity of its climate, 
the riches of its soil, its sea, and the manners of the conntry. Men 
hve here at a small expense ; they Uye on little, and a leog tiaie. 
The heat of the climate is said to blunt the appetite, and if it increases 
the thirst, it multiplies the means of satisfying it. The Appenines 
qfuench the thirst or the Neapolitans with their snows, the sea nourish- 
es them with its fish, the ashes from V esuyius act as manure, and ren- 
der tiie land fertile in fruits and com. 

In London and Parisy says Dr. Moore, the people who fill the 
streets are mere passengers, hurrying from place to place on business ; 
and when they choose to converse, or to amuse themselycs, thej re- 
sort to public walks or gardens : at Naples, the citizens have fewer 
arocations of business to excite their activity ; tiiiey have no public 
walks to which they can resort, and are, therefore, more frequently 
seen sauntering ana conversing in the streets, where a |^reat propor- 
tion of the poorer sort, for want of habitations, are obliged to spend 
the night as well as the day. 

The usual noise heard in the houses of London from the streets, is 
that of carriages ; but at Naples, where they talk with uncommon vi- 
vacity, and where whole streets full of talkers are in continual em- 
ployment, the noise of the carriages is completely drowned in the ag- 
gregated clack of human voices. In the midst of all this idleness, 
Kwer riots or outrages of any kind happen than might be expected 
in a town where the police is far from being strict, and where such 
multitudes of poor unempleyed people meet together every day. This 
partly proceed from the national cnaracter of the Italians, and partly 
from the common people being universally sober, and never indamed 
with spirituous liquors. Iced water and lemonade are among the 
luxuries of the lowest people : the half-starved Icuezarone is often 
tempted to spend the small pittance destined for the maintenance of 
bis ramily, on this bewitching beverage, as the most dissolute in Lon- 
don spena their wages in gin ; so that the same extravagance which 
cools the lower classes of one city, tends to inflame those of the other 
to acts of excess and brutality. 

The richest and most commodious convents in Europe, for botii 
sexes, are in (his city ; the most beautiful and fertile hills of the enri- 
rons are covered with them ; a small part of their revenue is spent in 
feeding the poor, the monks distributing bread and soup to a certam 
number every day before the doors of the convents. Some of the 
friars follow the practice of physic and surgery ; and to each convent 
there is an apothecary^s shop, from which medicines are delivered to 
thepoor gratis. 

Tne Lazzaroni form a considerable part of the inhabitants ofNaples ; 
and hare, on some occasions, had the government of the city, ibr • 
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ibort tiine, in their own hands. They are computed at more than 
thirty thousand, the greater part of whom have no dweUing-houses, 
but sleep every night under porticoes, piazzas, or any kind of shelter 
they can find. Those of them who have wives and children live in 
the suburbs of the city, in huts or caverns, or chambers dug out of 
the mountains. Some gain a livelihood by fishing, others by carry- 
ing burdens to and from the shipping ; many walk about the streets 
ready to run on errands^ or to perform any labour in their power, for 
a small recompense. 

This class of people are treated with the ^eatest tyranny by the 
nobility, and even by their livery servants ; instead oi calhng them 
to make way when the noise in &e streets prevent the people from 
hearing the approax^h of the carriages, a stroke across the snouUers 
with the cane of the ruDniug footman is the usual warning they re- 
ceive. Nothing animates this people to insurrection but some univer- 
sal cause, as a scarcity oi bread ; every other grievance they endure 
as if it were their charter. " When we consider," says M . Von Kotze- 
hue. *^ thirty thousand human creatures without beds or habitations, 
wandering almost naked in search of food through the streets of a well- 
built city : when we think of the opportunities they have of being U^ 
gether, of comparing their own destitute situation with the affluence 
of others, one cannot help being astonished at their patience." 

To enjoy the picture of Naples at its finest point otview, you 'must 
sail out m the morning about a mile from the mole, and catch the sub 
rising hohind the hills. There you can distinguish at once the three 
celebrated craters upon which the city forms a loose amphitheatre : 
you see the whole elevation broken into great masses and crossed by 
greal lines; lines formed of long palaces, hanging gardens, and re- 
gular rows of terraced roofs : you trace the outline on the sea curi- 
ously^ indented, the shipping clustered behind the moles, and castles 
or towers on the points of projection. 

Naples, in its interior, has no parallel on earth. The crowd of Lon- 
don is uniform and intelligible : it is a double line in quick motion : 
it is the crowd of business. The crowd of Naples consists in a ge- 
neral tide rolling up and down, and in the middle of this tide a hun- 
dred eddies of men. Here you are swept on by the current, there 
you are wheeled round by the vortex. A diversity of trades dispute 
with you the streets. You are stopped by a carpenter's bench, you 
are lost among shoemakers' stools, you dash among the pots of a mac- 
caroni-fitall, and you escape behind a lazarone's night-basket. In 
this reign of caricature every bargain sounds like a battle ; the po^ 
pular exhibitions are full of the grotesque ; some of their church 
processions would frighten a war-horse. 

The mole seems on holydays an epitome of the town, and exhibits 
most of its humours. Here stands a methodistical friar preaching to 
one row of lazaroni ; there. Punch, the representative of the na- 
tion, holds forth to a crowd. Tqnder, another orator recounts the 
miracles which he has performed Xith a sacred wax- work on which 
be rubs hYs agnuses and sells them, thus impregnated with gjace, for 
a grano a-piece. Beyond him are quacks in hussar uniform, exalting 
their drugs and brandishing their sabres, as if they were not content 
with one mode of killing. The next professor is a dog of knowledge, 
ipeat in his own little circle of admirers. Opposite to him stand two 
jocund old men, in the centre of an oval group, singing alternately to 
their crazy guitars. Further on is a motley audience seated on planki»j 
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ind lifteniDff to a tragi-comic filosofo, who reads, siDgs, and gesticii- 
lates old gouic tales of Orlando and his Paladins. 

This is a theatre where any stranger may study for nothing tbe 
manners of the people. At the theatre of San Carlo the mind, as well 
as the man, is parted off from its fellows in an elbow-chair. There 
all is regulation and silence : no applause, no censure, no object wor- 
thy of attention except the court and the fiddle. There the drama— 
bnt what is a drama in Naples without Punch ? or what is Punch out 
of Naples ? Here, in his natire tongue, and among his own country- 
men, Punch is a person of real power; he dresses up and retails all 
the drolleries of the day : he is the channel and sometimes the source 
of the passing opinions ; he can inflict ridicule, he could gain a mob, 
or keep the whole kingdom in good humour. Such was De Fiori, 
the Aristophanes of his nation, immortal in buffoonery. 

The streets of Naples are straight, but in general yery narrow. 
The squares are irregular both in Sieir plans and erections. Some 
are refreshed with fountains, others are decorated with statues or 
sculptured obelisks. The houses are lofty, their roofs are flat, more 
than half their fronts consist in window, and every window is faced 
with an iron balcony. 

Naples, though still behind other nations, is gradually following 
their advanced improvements. Of late the houses are more adapted 
to modern life : the apartments are cleaner and more commodioas ; 
their casements no longer consist of oiled paper or shutters, nor their 
hangings of greasy old silk or velvet. Tbe streets are no longer pes- 
tilential with filth, or infested with beggars. These are now confined 
in the Seraglio, and are there maintained at tbe expense of tiie shop- 
keepers. Thus the sound part of the community must feed the dis- 
eased ; yet the sore in itself is rather cicatrized than healed ; for thou- 
sands of the poor conceal tiieir wants through terror of confinement, 
and prefer dying, at their own freedom, at home. 

To a mere student of nature, to an artist, to a man of pleasure, to 
any man that can be happy among people who seldom affect virtue, 
perhaps there is no resiaence in EuropKe so tempting as Naples and 
its environs. What variety of attraction ! — a climate where heaven's 
breath smells sweet and wooingly — ^the most beautiAil interchange 
of sea and land — ^wines, fruits, provisions, in their highest excellence 
— ^a vigt>rous and luxuriant nature, unparalleled in its productions 
and processes — ^all the wonder of volcanic power spent or in action 
— antiquities on earth — ^a coast which was once 'the fairy-land of 
poets, and the favourite retreat of great men. 

Herculaneum and PompeiL 

Inexhaustible mines of curiosities are found among the ruins of 
Herculaneum, a city lying between Naples and Mount Vesuvius, 
which was destroyed t3y an earthquake during the reign of Nero ; 
and in the first year of that of Titus it was totsdly overwhelmed by a 
stream of lava* from the neighbouring volcano ; which in its pro- 
gress filled up the streets, and overtopped the houses in some places 
to the height of sixty-eight feet, and in others to upwards of a hun- 
dred feet. Some traces of this city were discovered in 1713, but in 
1 730 the city itself was, by the industry of the Neapolitans, made vi- 
sible, also tKe bed of the river by which it was formerly watered. Tbe 
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* It was destroyed by showers of stones and ashes, not by lava. — ^P 
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femple of Jupiter, the theeutre, statues, busts, paiatiiii^, manmoripti^ 
famitwre, and utensils of everj kind, are brought to l%hL It ap» 
pears that the streets of the city were straight and regular, the boasei 
uniform ; some of the rooms were floored with marble, oth^^ with 
beautiful mosaic woric, and the meaner sort with bricks three feet 
long and six inches thick. A few human skeletons were dtscorerod^ 
and am inconsiderable quantity of silver and gold. 

Pompeii, another town, involved in the same destruction, was not 
fetmd till forty years after the latter. M. Von Kotzebue, on approach* 
ing it from Naples, says : — >^' I tremblingly alight, and proceed through 
the gate of that Pompeii, which Seneca and Tacitus once called * the 
famous Campanium town.' Yes ; at that time, when surrounded bj 
the sea, a forest of masts stood in the now vanished haven : trade 
flourished ; luxury raffed ; buyers and sellers thronged in at this gate^ 
which at present leads only to desert streets. My foot now steps on 
the same pavement as was trodden on eighteen hundred years ago : 
the tracks of the wheels are still visible, which then rolled over it. 
An elevated path runs by the side of the houses for foot passengers { 
and that the]^ miffht, in rainy weather, pass commodiously over to 
the opposite side, large flat stones, three of which take up the width 
of the road, were laid at a distance from each other. As the carriages, 
in order to avoid these stones, were obliged to use the intermediate 
spaces, the tracks of the wheels are there most visible. The whole 
pavement is in good condition ; it consists merely of considerable 
pieces of lava, which, however, are not cut fas at present^ into 
squares, and may have been, on that account, tne more durable. 

'* This is supposed to have been the main street of Pompeii, which, 
however, I very much doubt ; for the houses on both sides, with tliO 
exception of some few, were evidently the habitations of common ci- 
tizens, and were small and provided with books. The street itself 
too, is narrow ; two carriages only could go abreast. But without 
wishing to investigate what the envious bosom of the ashes still con- 
ceal, let us dwell tor a time on what lies before us, and eternal be the 
memory of the vintner who, as he was about to plant fifty years ago, 
g^ave, by the first stroke of his spade into the earth, the signal for the 
resurrection of a town ! 

•* We will stay a moment before this booth, in which liquors were 
sold. Wc feei disposed to call for the master of the house ; he ap- 
pears only to be absent for a time on business, perhaps to fill his casks 
aj^ain, which stood in these niches ; for the marble table bears the 
very maiics of the cups left by the drinkers, who are just departed. 
Is no one coming ? Well then, we will go into the next house. The 
tenant here has had a salutation of black stone inlaid in his threshold : 
we are therefore welcome, and may, without hesitation, satisfy our 
curiosity. On entering the habitations, we are struck at the first 
glance with the strangfeness of their construction. The middle of the 
house forms a square something like the cross passages of a cloister, 
often surrounded by pillars ; cleanly, and paved with party-edoured, 
pretty mosaic. In the middle is a cooling well, and on both sides are 
little chambers, about ten or twelve feet square, but higlt, and paint- 
ed a fine red or yellow. The floor is of mosaic, and the door is made 
^oerally to serve as a window, there being but one apartment which 
receives light through a Uiick blue glass. .Many of these rooms are 
supposed to have been bed-chambers, because there is an elevated 
broad step, on whic^ the bed may have stood, and some of the pictures 
vpfttr flQiMt appropriate to a ^leeping-room. Others are supposed to 
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hure been dresnng^^rooms, because on the walls aVeniis is being* de- 
eorated by the Graces, and all sorts of little flasks and boxes were 
taiid<4ii tnem. The larger senrod for dining-rooms, and in some, 
suitable accommodations for cold and hot baOis are to be met with. 

** The maimer in which a whole room might be perfectly heated, 
was what perticiikaiy struck me. Against the usual wall, a second 
was erected, standing a little distance from the first. For this pur- 
pose, large square tues were taken, haying, like our tiles, a sort of 
nook, so that thej kept the first wall, as it were, off from them : a 
koUow space was thus left all around, from the top to the bottom, into 
which pipes were introduced, that carried the warmth into the cbam 
ber, and rendered the whole place one store as it were. The an 
eients were also attentive to aroid the yaponr or smeU from their 
lamps. In some houses there is a niche made in the wall for the 
lamp, with a little chimney in the form of a funnel, through which 
the smoke ascended. Opposite to the house door, we see tl^ laigest 
Mom, which is properly a sort of hall, for it has only three walls, heing 
quite open in the rore-part. The side rooms hare no connexion with 
each otner ; they are divided off like the cells of monks, the door- of 
each leadinj^ to a fountain. 

*' Most of the houses consist of one such square, surrounded by 
looms. In a few, some decayed steps seem to have led to an upper 
story, which is no longer in existence. Some habitations, however, 
probably of the richer and more fashionable, were far more spacioas. 
In these, a first court is often connected with a second, and even with 
a third, by passages ; in other respects their arrai^emeots pretty 
ffenerally resemble the rest. Many garlands of flowers and vine- 
branches, and many handsome pictures, ave still to be seen on the 
walls. It was formerly permitted for the guides to sprinkle thest 
pictures with firesh water, in the presence of travellers, and thus re^ 
vive their former splendour for a moment : but this is now strictly 
forbidden ; and, indeed, not without reason, since the frequent wa- 
tering might at length totally rot away the wall. 

'* A large country house near the gate, undoubtedly belonged to a 
very wealthy man, and would, in fa^ still invite inhabitants within 
its walls. It is veiy extensive, stands against a hill, and has many 
stories. Its finely decorated rooms are unusually spacious ; and its 
terraces airy, from which we look down into a pretty garden, that has 
been now again planted with flowers. A covered passage, resting on 
pillars encloses the garden on three sides : it was'painted, and served, 
probably, in rainy weather, as an agreeable walk. It has a fine arch- 
ed cellar underneath. A number of omp/borce, or laiigewine-vessels, 
are to be seen here, which are still leaning agfainst the waH, as the 
bnder left them when he fetehed up the nat goblet of wine for his 
master. Here we found more than twenty human skeletons, of fugi- 
tives, who thought to save themselves under ground, and certainly 
experienced a tenfold more cruel death than tlxMft suffered who were 
in the open air. 

*' Ah ! when we wander throogb the desert streets and houses, the 
question every moment recurs. What became of all these inhabi- 
tants, who appear to be just gone away for a moment only, leaving 
every thing lying or standing about as they had used it f R&abd the 
delineation o^ Pliny : '' A darkness suddenly overspread the coun- 
try ; not like the darkness of a moonless liight, but like that of a 
eliosed room, in which the light is on a sudden extinguished. Wo- 
men screamed, children moaned, men cried. Here children were 
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anzionBl J calling their parents ; and there, parents irere seeking^ their 
children, or husbands their wires : all recognised each other only by 
their cries. The former lamented their own &te, and the latter that 
of those dearest to them. Many wished for death, from the fear of 
dyiDg*. Many called on the gods for assistance: others despaired of 
the assistance of the gods, and thought this the last eternal night of 
tlie world. Actual dangers were magnified by unreal terrors. The 
earth continued to shake ; the men, half distracted, to reel about, 
exaggeratiog their own and others' fears, by terrifying predictions." 
"This is the dreadful, but true picture, which Plmy gives us of 
the horrors of those who were, however, for from the extremity of 
their misery. But what must have been the feelings of the Pompei- 
ans, when the roaring of the mountain, and the quakine* of the earth, 
waked them from their first sleep ? They attempted also to escape ; 
and, seizing the most valuable thmgs they could lay their hands upon 
in the daruiess and confusum, to seek tneir safety in flight. In this 
street, and before the house that is marked with the friendly saluta- 
tion on its threshold, seven skeletons were found : the first carried a 
iamp, and the rest had still between the bones of their fingers some- 
tbiDg that they wished to save. On a sudden they were overtaken 
by the storm that descended from heaven, and buried in the grave 
thus made for them. Before the above-mentioned country house was 
still a male skeleton standing with a dish in bis hand ; and as on his 
finger he wore one of those rings that were allowed to be worn only 
by Roman knights, he is supposed to have been the master of the 
house, who had just opened tlie back garden gate, with the intent of 
ilyinp, when the shower overwhelmed him. Several skeletons were 
found in the very posture in which they had breathed their last, with- 
out being forced by the agonies of death to drop the things which 
they had in their hands. This leads me to conjecture, that the thick 
mass of ashes must have come down all at once, in such immense 
quantities, as instantly to cover them. But what must have been 
the pitiable condition of those who had taken refuge in the buildings 
and cellars? Buried in the thickest darkness, they were secluded 
from every thing but lingering torment ; and who can paint to him- 
self, without shuddering, a slow dissolution approaching, amidst all 
the agonies of body and of mind ? The soul recoils irom the contem- 
plation of such images. 

^* A walk through a town, that was itself but lately under ground, 
cannot be finished at a better place than the graves o^ the inhabitants* 
These are before the gate on the high road. The tomb of the priest- 
ess Mammea is here very remarkable ; which, according to the epi- 
taph, was erected here, by virtue of a decree of the decemvirs. I 
shall not speak, indeed, <^ the little boxes in square piles of stone, 
in the midst of which stood the urns, on a sort of altar, surrounded 
by the urns of the family in niches ; nor of the hideous broken masks 
which are still affixed on the outside of this pile : but I shall never 
forg^ the beautifol seat which forms a semicircle before the grave 
by the road side, and will hold twenty or thirty persons. It was 
probably overshadowed by trees eighteeioi hundred years ago ; under 
which the women of Pompeii sat in the cool evenings, while their 
children played before them, and viewed the crowds that were passing 
through the gate. Here I also sat, wearied both by mental and cor- 
poreal exertions, and surveyed once more, with pensive looks, the 
corpse of Pompeii. What a throng of people once swarmed in this 
place, all actuated by their necessities and passions ! and now, how 
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drMTT and desolate ! My eyes gprew moist at the af^ting scene, ai 
I walked along the ruins; and reflections on our transitory condition, 
drew tears from me on leaving* them. The smallest part of the city 
only is dug out, more than two thirds of it still remaining under the 
ashes. One single street, and part of a narrow by-street, are the 
only iiassable quarters* 

** The view of Pompeii is even now truly impressiye ; but bow 
much more so would it have been, if the king had left the statues^ 
household furniture, holy utensils, &c. standing in the places whers 
they were discorered while digging ! Even the skeletons mijg'ht have 
been left, standing and lying', and what they hekl in their hands 
should not have been taken nrom them. The form of the old rooft 
had lieen clearly imprinted in the mass of ashes : this form might 
have f >een imitated, and such roofs have been replaced. What w<mld 
have been the sensations of the stranger on viewing the utensils for 
the saciifices still on the altars, the household furniture in the apart- 
ments, the half dressed victuals in the kitchens, the flasks of oil and 
ointment in the baths, and the busy skeletons, each at his occupation ! 
He would have thought himself in a city inhabited by departed spirits ; 
and, absorbed in awful contemplations of the past, would have lefl 
Pompeii as the frontiers of the lower world." 

Eruptioru of Vesuvius, 

Thvus is no volcanic mountun in Europe, whose desolating Pa 
roxysms have been so fatally experienced, and so accurately tram 
mitted 1o us, as those of Vesuvius. 

This mountain is well known to constitute one of the natural won- 
ders of the kingdom of Naples. Like Parnassus, it has been said to 
consist of two summits, one of which, running in a westward direc- 
tion, is called by the natives Somma ; and the other, running in a 
southern line. Proper Vesuvius, or Visuvio ; and it is this last alone 
which emits fire and smoke. The two hills or summits are separated 
by a valley of about a mile in lengfth, and peculiarly fertile in its pro* 
d actions. The eruptions of this mountain have been numerous in 
almost every age of the Christian sera ; and on many occasions pro- 
digiously destructive. 

The greatest modem eruption was in 1794, some parts of which 
we select from the accounts published by Sir William Hamilton. 

On Sunday the 15th of June, soon after ten o'clock at night, a 
shock of an earthquake was felt at Naples, but did not appear to be 
quite so violent as that of the ISth, nor did it last so long ; at the 
same moment a fountain of bright fire, attended with a very black 
smoke and a loud report, was seen to issue, and rise to a great height, 
firom about the middle of the cone of Vesuvius ; soon after another 
of the same kind broke out at some little distance lower down; then, 
as I suppose from the blowing up of a covered channel full of red hot 
lava, it had the appearance as if the lava had taken its course directly 
up the steep cone of the volcano. Fresh fountains succeeded one 
another hastily, and all in a direct line tending, for about a mile and 
a half down, towards the towns of Restna and Torre del Greco. I 
could count fifteen of them, but I believe there were others obscnred 
by the -smoke. 

It is impossible that any description can give an idea of this fiery 
scene, or of the horrid noises that attended this great operation of 
nature. It was a mixture of the loudest thunder, with incessant re- 
ports, like those from a numerous heavy artillery, accompanied by a 
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eontinued hollow murmur, like that of the roaring of the ocean dur- 
ing* a violent storm ; and added to these was another blowing noise, 
like that of the going up of a large flight of sky rockets, and which 
broog'ht to my mind also that noise which is produced by the action 
of the enormous bellows on the furnace of the Carron iron foundry 
in Scotland, and which it perfectly resembled. The frequent falling^ 
of the hug'e stones and scoriae, which were thrown up to an incredi- 
ble heig'ht from some of the new mouths, and one of which haying 
been since measured by the Abbe Tata (who has published an account 
of this eruption, j was ten feet high, and thirty-five in circumference, 
contributed unaoubtedly to the concussion of the earth and air, 
which kept all the houses at Naples for several hours in a constant 
tremor, every door and window shaking and rattling^incessantly, and 
the bells rin^ng. This was an awful moment ! The sk3^ from a 
brig'ht full moon and star lig'ht, be^n to be obscured ; the moon had 
presently the appearance of being in an eclipse, and soon after was 
-totally lost in obscurity. The murmurs of the prayers and lamenta- 
tions of a numerous populace forming various processions, and pa- 
rading* in the streets, added likewise to the horror. 

About four o'clock in the morning of the 16th, the crater of Vesu- 
vius beg-an to show signs of being open, by some black smoke issu- 
ing out of it; and at day break another smoke, tinged with red, is- 
sumg* from an opening near the crater, but on the other side of the 
mountain, and facing the town of Ottaiano, showed that a new mouth 
had opened there, and from which, as we heard afterwards, a consi- 
derable stream of lava issued, and ran with great velocity through a 
wood, which it burnt ; and having run about three miles in a few 
hours, it stopped before it had arrived at the vineyards or cultivated 
lands. The crater, and all the conical part of Vesuvius, was soon 
involved in clouds and darkness, and so it remained for several days ; 
but above these clouds, although of a great height, we could often dis- 
cern fresh columns of smoke from the crater, rising furiously still 
higher, until the whole mass remained in the usual form of a pine 
tree : and in that gigantic mass of heavy clouds the fierilli^ or vol- 
canic lig-htning, was frequently visible, even in the day time. About 
five o'clock in the morning' of the 16th we could plainly perceive, 
that the lava which had first broke out from the several new mouths 
on the south side of the mountain, had reached the sea, and was run- 
ning into it, havinsf overwhelmed, burnt, and destroyed the greatest 
part of Torre del Greco, tlie principal stream of lava having taken 
its course through the very centre of the town. We observed from 
Naples, that when the lava was in the vineyards in its way to the 
town, there issued often and in different parts of it, a bright pale 
flame, and very different from the deep red of the lava ; this was oc^ 
casioned by the burning of the trees that supported the vines. Soon 
after the beginning of this eruption, ashes fell thick at the foot of the 
mountain, all the way from Portici to the Torre del Greco ; and what 
IS remarkable, although there were not at that time any clouds in the 
air, except those of smoke from the mountain, the ashes were wet, 
and accompanied with large drops of water, which, as T have been 
well assured, were to the taste very salt ; the road, which is paved, 
was as wet as if there had been a heavy shower of rain. Those ashe« 
were black and coarse, like the sand of the sea-shore, whereas thoso 
that fell there, and at Naples some days after, were of a light gray 
C<4our, and as fine as Spanish snuff, or powdered bark 
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The town of Torre dd Greco contained about 18,000 inhabitantB, 
all of whom (except about fifteen, whom either from ag'e or infirmi- 
ty, could not be moyed, and were overwhelmed by the lava in their 
houBCs) escaped either to Castel-a-marc, which was the ancient Sta- 
biae, or to Naples ; but the rapid prog-ress of the lava was such, after 
it had altered its course from Kesina, which town it first threatened, 
and had joined a fresh lava that issued from one of the new mouths in 
a rineyafd about a mile from the town, that it ran like a torrent over 
the town of Torre del Creco, allowing^ the unfortunate inhabitants 
scarcely time to save their lives ; their goods and efiects were totallj 
abandoned, and, indeed, several of the inhabitants, whose houses had 
been surrounded with lava whilst they remained in them, escaped 
from them and saved their lives the following day, by coming out at 
the tops of their houses, and walking over the scoriae on the surface 
of the red hot lava. 

On Wednesday, the 18th, the wind having for a short space of time 
cleared away the thick cloud from the top of Vesuvius, we discover- 
ed that a great part of its crater, particularly on the west side oppo- 
site Naples, had fallen in, which it probably did about four o'clock 
in the morning of this day, as a violent shock of an earthquake was 
felt at that moment at Resina, and other parts situated at the foot of 
the volcano. The clouds of smoke, mixed with the ashes which, as I 
have before remarked, were as fine as Spanisli snuff, (so much so that 
the impression of a seal with my coat of arms would remain distinctly 
marked upon them,) were of such a density as to appear to have the 
greatest difficulty in forcing their passage out of the now widely ex- 
tended mouth of Vesuvius, which certainly, since the top fell in, can- 
not be much short of two miles in circumference. One cloud heaped 
on another, and succeeding one another incessantly, formed in a few 
hours such a gigantic and elevated column of the darkest hue over 
the mountain, as seemed to threaten Naples with immediate destrac- 
tion, having at one time been bent over the city, and appearing to 
be much too massive and ponderous to remain long suspended in the 
air ; it was besides replete with ihejierilli, or volcanic lightning. 

My curiosity induced me to go- upon Mount Vesuvius, as soon as I 
thought I might do it with any degree of prudence, which was not un- 
til the 30th of June, and then it was attended with some risk, as will 
appear in the course of this narrative. The crater of Vesuvius, ex- 
cept at short intervals, had been continually obscured by the volcanic 
clouds ever since the 16th, and was so this day, with frequent flashes 
of lightning playing in those clouds, and attended as usual with a noise 
like thunder ; and the fine ashes were still falling on Vesuvius, but 
still more on the mountain of Somma. I went up the usual way by 
Resina, attended by my old Cicerone of the mountain, Bartolomeo 
Pumo, with whom I have been sixty-eight times on the highest point 
of Vesuvius. I observed in my way through the village of Resina, that 
many of the stones of the pavement had been loosened, and were de- 
ranged by the earthquakes, particularly that of the 18th, which at^ 
tended the falling in of the crater of the volcano, and which, as they 
told me there, had been so violent as to throw many people down, and 
obliff'e all tlie inhabitants of Resina to quit their houses hastily, and to 
which they did not dare return for two days. The leaves of all the 
vines were burnt by the ashes that had fallen on tliem, and many of 
the vines themselves were buried under the ashes, and great branches 
of the trees that supported them had been torn off by their weight. 
In short, nothing but ruin and d^olation was to be seen. The ashe* 
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It the foot of the mountain were but ten or twelre inches thick on 
the surface of the. earth ; but, in proportion as we ascended, their 
thickness increased to several feet, I dare say not less than nine or ten 
in some parts : so that the surface hi the old mg^ed lavas, that before 
waB almost impassable, was now become a perfect plain, over which 
we walked with the gpneatest ease. The asnes were of a light gray 
colour, and exceedingly fine, so that by the footsteps being marked 
on them as on snow, we learnt that three small parties had been up 
before us. We saw likewise the track of a fox, that appeared to have 
been quite bewildered, to judge from the many turns he had madle. 
Even the traces of lizards and other little animals, and of insects, 
vrere visible on these fine ashes. We ascended to the spot wbence 
the lava of the i5th first issued, and we followed the course of it, which 
vras still very hot, (although covered with such a thick coat of ashes,) 
quite down to the sea of Torre del Greco, which is more than five 
miles. A pair of boots to which I had for the purpose added a new 
and thick sole, were burnt through on this expedition. It was not 
possible to ^ei up to the ^reat crater of Vesuvius, nor had any one yet 
attempted it. The homd chasms that exist from the spot where the 
late eruption first took place, in a straight line for near two miles to- 
vrards the sea, cannot be imagined. They formed vallies more than 
\mo hundred feet deep, and fl^m half to a mile wide : and where the 
fountains of fiery matter existed during the eruption, are little moun- 
tains with deep craters. Ten thousand men, in as many years, could 
not, surely, make such an alteration on the face of Vesuvius, as has 
been made bv nature in the short space of five hours* Except the 
exhalations of sulphureous and vitriolic vapours, which broke out 
from different spots of the line above mentioned, and tinned the sur- 
face of the ashes and scoriae in those parts with either a deep or pale 
yellow, with a reddish ochre colour, or<a bright white, and in some 
parts with a deep ^een and azure blue f so that the whole together 
had the effect of an iris,) all around us haa the appearance of a sandy 
desert. We went ou the top of seven of the most considerable of the 
new-formed mountains, and looked into their craters, which on some 
of them appeared to be little short of half a mile in circumference ; 
and although the exterior perpendicular height of any of them did not 
exceed two hundred feet, the depth of their inverted cone within was 
three times as great. It would not have been possible for us to have 
breathed on these new mountains near their craters, if we had not 
taken the precaution of tying a doubled handkerchief over our mouths 
and nostrils ; and even with that precaution we could not resist long, 
the fumes of the vitriolic acid were so exceedingly penetrating, and 
of such. a suffocating quality. We found in one a double crater, like 
two funnels joined together ; and in all there was some little sim^e, 
and depositions of salts and sulphurs, of tfie various colours above 
mentioned, just as is commonly seen adhering to the inner walls of 
the principal crater of Vesuvius* 

Etna and Us Eruptiom. 

Etna is the most striking phenomenon of the island of Sicily ; and 
though less frequently delineated than Vesuvius, is so much more gi- 
gantic, that the latter, if placed by the side of iU would seem nothing 
more than a small ejected hill, and is in fact not larger than sevenfi 
of the mountains by which it is surrounded. The whole circuit of the 
haae of Vesuvius dfoes not exceed thirty miles, while Etna covers a 
•pace of a lumdred aad eighty mites, and its height above the level of 
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Uie sea is computed at not less tban eleven thousand feet: and wIiHb 
the lava of the first not often devolres its stream further than to an 
extent of seven miles, Etna will emit a liquid fire capable of travers* 
ing a path of thirty miles. The crater of Vesuvius, moreover, has 
seldom exceeded half a mile in circumference, while that of Etna is 
commonly three, and sometimes six miles. The best description of 
this crater, which we have received in our own day, is that gfiven by 
Spalanzani. According to him, it forms an oval extending from east 
to west, enclosed by vast fragments of lava and scoriae ; the inner 
sides being of various declinations, encrusted with orange-coloured 
concretions of muriat of ammonia, the sal ammoniac of the shops, 
llie bottom is a plain nearly horizontal, about two-thirds of a mile in 
circumference, with a large circular aperture, giving vent to a co- 
lumn of white smoke, below which is visible a liquid fiery matter, 
like metal boiling in a furnace. Such is the height of Etna, that its 
eruptions rarely attain its summit, but more usually break out at its 
sides. Near the crater begins the re^on of perpetual snow and ice ; 
which is followed by a woody domain, consisting of vast forests of 
oaks, beeches, firs, and pines, while the areola of the crater is almost 
destitute of v^^tation. In this middle r^ion appear also chestout 
trees of enormous size, one of which, distinguished by the name of 
cento camcUli (troop of horses,*) measures not less than two hundred 
tmdffmrftet in circumference. 

FcHermo, 

Mr. Hughes describes this city as worthy of the fine island of 
which it is the capital ; it is divided into four parts by two long streets, 
terminated with lofly gates, and forming, at their intersection, a fine 
piaZza,f called the *' Quattro Cantonieri.l It contains many superb 
edifices, profusely adorned with native marbles, amon^ which the fol- 
lowing deserve particular observation : the College of the Jesuits, at 
this time used for the session of parliament ; the cathedral, whose ori- 
ental Gothic outside puts to shame its modern interior, and the Boyal 
Palace, to which a curious chapel is attached, in the Arabesque style, 
covered from top to bottom with rich Mosaic. 

The principal inhabitants live in great splendour, but it seems to 
be maintained by the sacrifice of much domestic comfort. Thus 
though the public promenade of the ^larxnak glitters every evening 
with costly equipages and g^udy liveries, many noble mansions ex- 
hibit the most disgfusting scenes of penury and meanness. The 
amusements appear to an Englishman very msipid ; even the Opera 
is not exempt from this reproach, and is less frequented for its scenic 
attractions, 4ian for those of a subsidiary sui^e of rooms, called the 
Conversazione, which as a kind of temple of gaming and intrigue, is 
a favourite resort of the Sicilian nobilify and gentry. 

Loretto in the Papal States. 

LoRETTO is situated on a plain at the top of a mountain : it has a 
clean, deserted, and bleak look : the houses make but a very mean 
appearance ; the principal street consists for the roost |)art of small 
■hops, in which are sold little else besides beads for rosaries, gold and 

• Litersdly, hundred ht^rses, — ^P. f Square. t Four Coraeif 

f Beach or ^ay. 
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iflrer omameots for the same, worked in fiUa^^ree, tviall hnm beU^ 
iDuoh bought by the country people, as preservatiyea against tfawi- 
der and li^tning, brown paper cap9 to cure the head-acb, and broad 
ribands with the effigies or JVbtira Dam^ di Lorttkl* painted on 
them, to be worn by women in child-birth. 

PISA AND LUCCA. 

Pisa, while the capital of a republic, was celebrated for its pro- 
fusion of marble, its patrician towers, and its grare magnificence. 
ItB towers, though no longer a mark of nobility, may be traced in the 
walls of modernized bouses. Its gravity peryades ererystreet, but 
iti magnificence is now confined to one sacred comer. There stand 
the cathedral, the baptistry, the l^anin^ tower, and the compo sanoto 
all built of the same marble, all varieties of the tame architecture* 
til Tenerable with years, and fortunate botii in their society and their 
aoktade. 

The great evil, says Mr. Forsyth, of this climate is humiditjr» Botk 
the Amo and its secondary streams glide ^eiy slowly on beds whicK 
are but little inclined, and nearly level with the stfr&ce of the Pisan 
territory. Hence their embankments, however stupendous, cannot 
vltimatel^ protect the plain. They may confine to these channeh 
the deposite of earth left by floods ; but an accumulation of depositeiv. 
thus confined, has, in many parts, raised those channels above die 
leFel of the country. Should any water, therefore, escape through 
breaches into the plain, the difficulty of draining it must yearly in- 
crease; for even the bed of the sea nas been rismg for ages on this 
coast, and has stopped up some ancient outlets. 

We may calculate the mischief of inundations in this country from 
tiie violence of the rain ; for its annual height (47 inches) is about 
double that of England, while its duration is not one half. It gene- 
rally falls in lar^e round drops direct to the ground : it never breaks 
into mist, nor dims the air, nor penetrates the houses, nor rusts me- 
tals, nor racks the bones, with the searching activity of an English 
shower. 

Winter is by far the finest season at Pisa, and fiiUy as mild as our 
spring. The east wind, indeed, being screened only by the Verrtih' 
colay 18 exceedingly sharp, and freezes at 35^. The soutn-west, being 
flat, lies open to the lAbeccijj which is, tlierefore, more felt than the 
other winds, and is fully as oppressive on the spirits as the leaden si- 
rocco of Naples. 

The spring is short ; for violent heat generally returns with the 
leaf. In summer the momingfs are intensely hot ; at noon the sea- 
breeze springs up", the nifl^hts arc damp, close, suffocating, when not 
ventilated by the nMeHraleA Pisa may reverse #bat physicians say 
of the capital — " They hardly conceive how people can live at Flo- 
rence in winter, or how they can die there in summer." 

The little state of Lucca is so populous, that very few acres, and 
those subject to inundation, are allotted to each fanner in the plain. 
Hence their superior skill in agriculture and draining ; hence that 
^riety of crops on every enclosure, which gives to the vale of Ser 
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Ohio the economy and shovr of a large kitchen garden. So rich is 
the creation of poor men, who roost render up to their landlord two- 
thirds of their produce, and sell him wfaaterer he demand of the re- 
mainder at his own price ! Even the little that is left to their own 
disposal, thej cannot sell at home ; their very milk they must export 
every mommff to a foreign state like Pisa. 

Oppressed, however, as this peasantry is, periiaps the advocates for 
large farms would find it difficult to prove that the Luccbees would 
produce betteF crops, if tilled by fewer tenants. Italy might bring 
against that system the authority of her Virgil, her I'liny, her Co- 
lumella ; the example of Lucca, where husbandry is so subdivided ; 
that of Toscany, where the farms are so limited ; that of the Braoaao 
state, where they are so large. Cver]^ state in the peninsula, says 
Mr. Forsyth, is productive, I believe, in proportion to t?ie number^ 
farmen on a given epace of land equally good. 

This plain is skirted by vine-clad hills, where the celebrated villas 
rise on such sites as court admiration from the city. Indeed they de- 
serve to be conspicuous, as monuments of that ancient lordliness 
which dignified the Lucchesi with the epithet of Signori. 

The ramparts of Lucca, though neglected even as a walk, attest 
the same national magnificence. The cannon, once their omamenty 
and happily nothing but an ornament, are gone. The armory, which 
was also admired, and useless like the cannon, is now emphr. The 
pakLceof the republic, no longer the residence of the Gon/aioni^re^* 
bears a deserted and vacant aspect. This immense and august edifice 
makes the city round it look, little ; yet only half the original design 
is completed. These petty Italian states, when commercial^ and free> 
had a public soul too expansive for the body. In its present decline, 
says the same writer, I remarked through the city an air <^ sullen, 
negligent stateltness, which often succeeds to departed power ; a ce- 
remonious gravity in the men, a sympathetic gloominess m the houses, 
and the worst symptom that any town can have— silence. 

THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS. 

Every city in Tuscany having been once a separate republic, still 
considers itself a nation distinct from the rest, and calls their inhabi- 
tants foreigners. If we compare these little states with those of an- 
cient Greece, we shall find that in both countries the republics 
emerged from small principalities, they shook ofT the yoke by similar 
means, and they ended in a common lord who united them^ all. In 
both we shall find a cTowded.population and a narrow territorj' ; in 
both, a public magnificence disproportionate to their power ; in both, 
tlie same nursing love of literature and of the arts, the same nice and 
fastidious taste, uie same ambitious and excluding purity of langpiage. 

Florence. . 

The edifice which commands our chief attention at Florence, a» 
b^inning a new era in the history of architecture, is the Cathedral 
founded by Lapo, in 1298, and crowned by the cupola of Brunel- 
teschi. 

The other churches of Florence have nothing very peculiar or ini 
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Mltsmt in their constniction. The chapel de' DepotUt is a work of 
Michael Aogelo's, and the first he ever built ; but the design is pet^ 
and capricious: its two orders are insiguificant, and altogether va- 
W(»thy of the impressive monuments wSich he raised within it. The 
contigaous chapel de* Medici is more noble and more chaste in the 
design itself; thoagh its architect was a prince, and its walls destined 
to receive the richest crust of ornament that ever was lavidted on so 
large a surface. 

The palaces may be divided into two classes : those of republicfii/ 
date, and the modens. The former had originally towers, like cbe 
Pisan, which were introduced towards the close of the tenth centu- 
ry, and a private defence in the free cities of ItaJy. To these suc- 
ceeded a new construction, more massive, if possible, and more osten- . 
tatiously severe than the Etruscan itself; a construction which for- 
tified the whole basement of the palace with lai-ge, rude, rugged 
bossages, and thus gave always an imposing aspect, and sometiroe»& 
necessary defence to the nobility of a town for ever subject to insur- 
rection. Such are the palaces of the Medici, the Strozzi, the Pitti. 
This harsh and exaggerated strength prevails only below* Theuppen 
stories are faced with vermiculated blocks or free-stone, and the whole 
is crowned with an overpowering* cornice, which projects beyond all 
example. Here, indeed, are no cotomns to regulate its proportions, 
and its very excess diffuses l>elow a certain gprandeur dlistiiict from. 
the character of anv other architecture. The court is generaHv sur- 
rounded with Greek orders, and bears no analogy to the outside. 

The environs of Florence owe their beauty to a race of farmers, 
who are far more industrious, intelligent, and liberal, than their 
neighbours born to the same sun and soil. The late grand Duke 
Leopdd toiled to make his peasants all comfortable, and the steward 
takes care that none shall be rich. They pass tlie year in a vicissi' 
tude of hard labour and jollity ; they are seldom out of debt, anc. 
never insolvent. Negligent of tiieir own dress, they take a pride in 
the flaring silks and broad ear-ring^ of their wives and daughters. 
These assist them in the field ; for Sie farms, being* too small to sup- 
port servants, are laboured in the patriarchal style by the brothers, 
sisters, and children of the farmer. 

Every field in the environs of Florence is ditched round, lined 
vith poplars, and intersected by rows of vines' or olive-trees. Those 
rows are so close as to impede the plough ; and here, indeed, the 
pIo«gfh, though it saves labour, is thought to lessen the produce. On 
this account, the tenant is bound by ^is landlord to dig, or rather to 
shovel one-third of his farm with the triangular spade. 

The rich plain of the Val d' Amo yields usually two harvests a year, 
the first of wheat, the second of some green crop ; but the second 
<^F is sometimes ploughed up, and left to rot on tne field as manure 
for the next. This course is interrupted every third or fourth year 
by a crop of Turkey corn, sometimes of beans or rye, and more rare- 
ly of oats. Barley was unknown here until the breweries kitely 
established at Florence and Pisa called it into cultivation. 

As you approach the skirts of this narrow plain, you perceive a 
change in a^culture. The vine and the olive prevail ; and corn 
ceases to be its principal object. What a variety of arts, and these 
^cry QomplicatM, does a single farm put in action ! In addition to 
cw objects of husbandry, the Tuscan must produce wine, oil, and 
•fflr, Which constitute the principal exports of the state. Of corn, an 
average •crop briogs only five returns in the Florentine territory ; m 
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ihe Sieiiese eight or nine ; and the aggregate affjfdi but ten monffai^ 
■abfliBtence to all Tuscany, although tbe mountameers liye mostly on 
chestnuts. 

This garden of Tuscany seems to require more manure than it 
produces. To keep it perpetually in crop, the fisurmers must resort 
to the infectious sewers of the city ; they send poor men and asses to 

1>ick up dung on the roads ; and at certain resting-places on the 
dghway, they spread litter, on which all the cattle that pass, stop to 
unne for their benefit. 

You discover at Florence, on the very surface of things, how great? 
ly commerce has degenerated in a country which gare it birth, and 
language, and laws. The counting houses are in g^eneral dirty, dark, 
mean vaults ; the legers stitched rather than bound, and covered 
with packing paper. AU commodities are weighed by the old-steel 
yard: the oiut balance that I remarked here was held by the statue 
of Justice, in trades, no regular apprenticeships are requisite ; nov 
are ttie usual appropriations of sex observed. In the same street, I 
have seen women at the loom and the awl, while the men were sew- 
ingcurtains. 

The Italian shopkeeper only calculates downwards. His sole ob- 
ject is to gain the most from his customers. He does not remount 
to the first sources that supply bis shop ; he abandons the g^enenJ 
state of his own line to his merchant. In Britain, on the contrary, the 
great fluctuations of commerce may originate in the capital, bat they 
presently spread through the whole island. The common retailer in 
the remotest town briiiffs politics in aid of his trade, anticipates taxes, 
watches the return of neets^ and speculates on the commercial effects 
of peace and war. 

T%e Countrkf near Stena. 

All the country for twenty miles round Siena is hill or mountain. 
The more rug^^ed hills are planted with olive-trees. The rest are 
arable, intermixed with vineyards. Some of these yineyanls are 
celebrated. Montepulciano produces ** the king of wines ;'* and 
Chianti yields from its canine grape a '' vino scelto,"* wHich many 
prefer to his majesty. Before Leopold freed agriculture from its old 
restrictions, the Sienese scarcely raised grain enough for its own 
consumption ; but now it exports to a large amount. 

FixHU Centinale, says Mr. Forsyth, we rode to Gelso, another large 
and still more neglected villa, where mouldy pictures and disjointed 
furniture were minly scattered, to make up a show. We passed 
through tlie richest vineyards, over hills clad with olive-trees, and 
on rcMtds lined with wild myrtle ; but we look€»d in vain for that 
thick-matted herbage, and those umbrageous masses of wood which 
distinguish an EngUsh landscape from all others. 

Farther south is the M aremma, a regfion which, thous^h now worse 
than a desert, is supposed to have been anciently bo& fertile and 
healthy. The maremma certainly formed a part of that Etruria, 
which was called from its harvests the annonana.f Old Roman cis- 
terns may still be traced, and the ruins of Populonium are still visi- 
ble in the worst part of this tract Yet nature, in spite of the whV 
has condemned it to disease, and man has been ever its en^ny. 

* Choice wine* t Conn country. 
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in some parts, the water is brackish, and lies loiirer than the sea: 
in Q^vt^ it O06M8 full of tartar from beds of traTertme* At the bot- 
tom, or on the sides of hills, are a multitude of hot springy which form 
pools, tJa^led Lagoni. A few oS these are said to prMuce borax : 
some, which are called fumaoche,* exhale sulphur ; others, called 
bu]icaiDi,f boil with a mephitic gas. The rery air aboye is only a 
pool of yapouTS which sometimes undulate, but which neyer flow oC 
It draws corruption from a rank, unshorn, rotting yegetation, from 
imramerable insects, from liying and dead reptiles, and fish* 

All nature conspires to driye man away from this fatal region ; but 
man will eyer return to bis bane, if it be well habited. The Casen- 
tine peasants still migrate hither in winter to feed their cattle ; and 
here they spw com, make charcoal, saw wood, cut hoops, and peel 
coiiE. When summer returns they decamp, but often too late ; for 
many leaye their corpses on the road, or bnng home the Maremmian 
disease. 

The hills, in proportion as -they retire from the sea, are healthy and 
populous. Instead of clustering into hamlets and yillages, eyery 
<$otta^ stands alone in the midst of the farm. 

This country is full of littie, local superstitions, and oyergrown 
with monkish fairy. Eyery ruin is haunted, eyeiT soring has its 
taint, eyery district maintains its Strega or witch. This oeldam is de- 
icended, I imagine, from the ancient Striz ; for, like that obscure 
being, she is supposed to ii^uence the growth of children and cattle, 
ind thus she subsists on the credulity cfher neighbeturs. 

MALTA. 

The geographical situation of Malta is in latitttde 35^ SO^ N. and 
14° \^ E. longitude, with a circamference of sixty miles ; excln- 
ftve of Grozo, which is thirty miles rouod.! The latter is separated 
from Malta by a deep and narrow cliannel; in the centre of which 
there is a smul island, called Coryino ; in which is also a creek where 
merchant yessels efien take shelter, when unable, from contrary 
vinds or other causes, to reach the port of Valetta, it being extreme- 
fy secure from ail winds. 

Valetta, the capital, and a magnificent city, both in rogard to the 
elegance of its buildings, and beautiful regularity of the streets, rises 
on the peninsula formerly called Gibel el Kas, and diyides two of the 
finest harbours of Europe ; Marsa JVIuschetto on the west, and the 
Grand Port towards the east. The immense fortifications which sur 
nnmd Valetta, and its suburbs of Floriana, V ictoriosa^jiiui Sarmolar. 
situated on the east side of the Grand Port, haye long excited ani 
Tersal admiration, and ronder this part of the island one of the strong 
«8t military positions imaginable. It has, heweyer, been obseived by 
several engineers, that the works are infinitely toe complicated vnd 
sxtensiye, consideripg the present political situation of Malta, an^ 
the probabifity that no power, into whose hands it may fall, would 
STer be enabled to* keep a sufficient garrison for its defence against a 
1^11^ army ; for it is said, that in order to man the lines properly^ at 
least 30,000 men would be re^piired. 
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AbiMtt eiclkt milet to the westiravd of Y aletta, there ig a fine h9j» 
where St. r aul is said to hare beea shipwrecked* now caUed aftei 
tint apostle. 

There are scattered about different parts of the ioterior, tw^itjr-. 
two. oassals, or viUaspes, and one city, Citta yecchio, or Notabile, 
the ancient capital. The latter, though thinlv inhabited, is surroundr 
ed with a strong rampart, and reiy agreeably situated. The tillages 
afe extremely wdl boik, and haye sereral fine chuiK^ies, besides con- 
vents and coniecrated spots. They are all, howcTer, destitute, of 
mcturesoue beauty, whic^b is not, in fact, to be fo^d ^^ 
the island. 

At a distance Malta preienta nearly a plain surface, its highest 
parts not exceedinr 400 jrards aboye the leyel of the sea. The soil 
^ formed of a lediush loamy mould, and although it has seld<^n more 
than from ten to sixteen inches depth, there are np: productions of 
Europe, or of the tropical climates nitherto tried, that have not sue-, 
oeeded admirably. Sterility is, indeed, sometimei occasioned by the 
prevalence of south-east winds, known here by the appellation of 
sirocco ; but, generally speaking, they pass away without doing any 
material injury to vegetation. 

«r GoEo is much more produetive, and even better cultivated thaA 
Malta. The /i#n^ti# melitenBU^ which grows on a rock close to that 
island, is well known to the medical world ; and some writers upon. 
Malta assert, that there are rieh veins itf gvdd and iron to be found 
there. 



SPAIN, 

Spain is bounded N. by the bay of Biscay ; N. E. by France, from, 
which it is separated by the Pyrenees ; E. by the Mediterranean ; S^ 
hj tbe Mediterranean and theAflahtic ; W. l)y Portugal and the At? 

antic. It extends from 36° td 43° 47' N. latitude, and from 9° IS* W. 

o 3° 15'£. longitude. The area is estimated at 182,000 square miles.. 
Population 10,350 OQO. Populatipn on a square mUe, 57. 

Of tAe Perions. and HahUi of the Spankirdi, 

The Spaniards are, for the most part, moderately tall and thin, 
their features are regular, their hair and eyes are of a dark coikrar.. 
The men shave tiieir beaids, but leave mustachios on the upper lip. 
The women are generally slender, ^nd take ^reat pains to acquire 
and preserve a genteel shape. 

The Spaniards are reraarKable for ^eat ^ravitr lof deportment and 
taciturnity. A pensive kind of dignity uniformly marks their mien 
and air, and theirpace is so extremely slow, that at a little distance 
ifrom Oiem it is difficult to say wheUier they move at all. They hold 
their priests in so much veneration, that they kiss the very hem of 
their garments, and pay them a degree of respect litHe tAnart of ido^ 
Ifttry. 

Among the follies and vices of the Spaniards may be counted their 
unreasonable contempt of other nations, their pride and vanity, their 
indolence, avarice, and insatiable thirst of revenge. 

Industry is not regarded as honourable in Spain, nor can it become 
ao tiU there is a more intimate connexion and intermixture of all: 
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nski of men. It ii « imitiial respect of each other among' difisrent 
ordiffs of men, that forms a liberal source of tiie wealth oi our own 
ooimtry, and must be the fiiandadon of oommercial greatness in afl 
others. 

Immedtatelj after gettmg oqt of bed« it is nsuallbr persons of con^ 
ditioD to dnok a giass of water cooled with ice or snow, and after* 
vrards chocolate, which is the most comman beverage of almost all 
laaks. At dinner, in many parts of the country, tl^ master of the 
fionily ntB down to talde in a chair; but the women and childoa sit 
orofis-legged on a carpet, after the manner of the Moors. Temper- 
tnce is a virtue which the Spaniards shares with other southern na« 
tions ; for excess of wine is so misdiievous in regions exposed to the 
tieat of the sun, that instead of an agreeable warmth, it would pro* 
dace krfer and wretchedness. The ladies drink only water, and the 
gentlemen but litlte wme. After dinner they usuafly sle^ two or 
three hours, during which time, in Madrid, the ahopa are shut, and 
few persons, except foreignerB, are to be met with in the streets*, 
They frequently take brealcfast and supper in bedk 

The mode of iiying, says Mr. Jacob, is also &yourable to health 
^d enjoyment, fruits and y^^tables form the principal food eyen at 
the best tables ; and, though a species of cookery approaohiog tu 
French is introduced at C^iz, it is so combined with that whieh ia 
purely Spanish, that the difference is seareefy to be distinguished. 
Very little wine is drank during dinner, and immediately afterwards 
Ihe gentlemen retire to coffee with the ladies. The habits of thef 
Spaniards are very temperate and frugal, so far as regards the table 
ind the furniture of their houses; but they keep a much greater nuuH 
ber of domestic seryants than families of the same description in £ng« 
ipnd. In their dress and personal ornaments both the men and wo- 
Bten are yery extrayagant, especially the latter ; and I am told that 
the money expended on a lady's silk stockings and shoes alone, (for 
they neyer walk out twice in the same^ is enormous. 

Cadiz market observes the same writer, was excessiyely crowded, 
especially the Irsh and vegetable markets ; the latter was supplied 
with a surprisinp^ pnrfusion of every thing in season. Garlic in thia 
place is a most unportant article, and is sold in stringy three or four 
yards long, which are pfled in stacks. The market also abounded 
with onions, grapes, melons, pumpkins, turnips, carrots, and celery 
sf a prodigfious tnickness. The consumption of meat in this city is 
xery small, and the little consumed is of a very inferior quality. The 
poorer and middle class of people live principaiily on fruits and vege- 
tables, with fidi wluch is sold fried in oil, at shops m diSi^rent pcGia 
of the town. 

We were invited, says Sir John Carr, to an ice-house called a ne* 
Tena, the largest and most fashionable in the city, and frequented by 
hidies of the m^est rank. In the rooms, which were brilliantly illu-. 
minated by patent lamps, supplied with vegetable oil, which pro- 
ves no smoke* we saw much of the nationsd chara«3ter. They were 
very crowded. Some were drinking agras, a delightful beyeram 
Bade of the juice expressed from ihe unripe grape aoid the tendrils, 
•ced. I am surprised that this has not been manufkctured in Eng-^ 
haid, where the out-door grapes are scarcely fit for any other pur^ 
pose : some were drinking iced punch, liquors, &c. but all the male^ 
risite'^ were, or had been, smoking. Upon the tables, which were- 
of marble, small pans of charcoal fire were placed, at which the smo««. 
keroi kindled their segars. 
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In 8pMB, erery male wnokwu 'negenenl, the soldier, the j«dg«^ 
flie crmunal, and eren the lofrer braUhea out all the tendCTnen of 
hii tool in poft of gennine Havannah : in thort, it ti as natural to 
expect nnoke from the month of a Spaniard, as from the top of a ta- 
▼era chimnej. TheHarannah segar is the most aniaiatic,and some- 
times costs as nnich as sixpenee. The lower otdos eojoy a chewier 
sort, hj cutting the tobaooo leaf line^ and rolling it in a small piece 
of paper; this is freqoently ptssed from month to month, with more 
eoraial sociality than attentian to cleanliness. I hare seen beggan 
crawl nnder the tables to pick the lemnantsof borninff segars,which 
had been consumed so low, that the fingers of the smcwer conld hold 
them no longer. Every Spaniaid is provided with a flint and steel ; 
and, for tiii£r, he nses a fibronB yceetable from Sooth America, call- 
ed by the French, amadou* GenSemen carry these instramentSfSo 
necessaiy for their felicitf , in small cases, resemoling bank-note poek- 
et-books. In the streets, little boys levy small contnbntionB by car- 
lying^ a burning rope-match to light the segars of passengers ; and I 
saw suspended from the doors of several sMps, a thick piece of light- 
ed rope, for the purpose of a similar aeeoramodation. A present of 
Havannah segars is, to a SpaniMpd, a very high compliment indeed, 
and secQfes his affections as lolly as a good dmner does those of an 
EngUslmian. 

The government has of course not failed to render tobacco a very 
lucrative source of rev en ue, and has reserved to its^ the right of 
disponng of it. To government, in a thorouffUy prepared state, it 
eosts about two reals, or five pence per poond, alnd by them it is le 
sold to the public at fifty reals, or ten shillings, per pound, and often 
at a still more exorbitant price. Some English writers have assertedt 
that the Spanish ladies smoke; and, thou^ I saw no ustanees of it, 
I was well assured that the custom partially obtains among them. 
Smoking forms the chief, perhaps the only, excess of the Spaniard 
It is a very rare sieht to see him intoxicated* His own wines are 
verv light, and he frequently cannot afford to indulge even in them. 

The houses of the great are not disposed in the most elegant and 
eommodious manner, but they are so large, that in the Duke of Al- 
va's palace there are four hundred bed-chambers. Here all the su- 
peranuated servants, with their wives and children are lodged ; their 
annual wages are computed at twelve thousand pounds stoning. The 
cottages and inns are, en the contrary, miserable ; but the dress and 
manners of the lower chases vary much in different provinces. 

The chief defect in the character of the Spanish nobility and gen- 
tly is, their aversion to agriculturo and commerce. Instead of those 
beautiful villas, and opulent farms, which enrich the whole extent of 
England, the Spanish arobitecture is confined to the capital, and a few 
other cities and towns. The metropolis is, however, their chief ele- 
ment, by traditionary custom, which, like others, arose from necessa- 
ry causes ; as in fbrmer turbulent periods thw presence at court wa» 
considered as the sole pledge thejr could give of their duty and af- 
feotioD. 
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CudoTM of the Spaniards. 

The eastern method of treading' out the com is still used by the 
Sp^ards and Portuguese, which is described in the Iliad : 

As with autumnal harvests covered o'er, 
And thick bestrown, like Ceres' sacred floor, 
When round and round, with never-wearied pain. 
The trampling steers beat out the unnumber^ grain. 

But instead of steers, maies are used in Spain for that purpose, from 
ten to twenty at a time, 

A larTO fair, which is annually held at Santi-Ponce, a few miles 
from Cadiz, Afforded Mr. Jacob an opportunity of observing national 
manners in their most unmixed state, and I accordingly went there, 
he says, pn Sunday last, with a party of Englishmen. It is hekl on 
an open plain between the town and the river Guadalquivir, and was 
crowded with booths, cattle, and spectators, to a gpneat extent. Even 
io Ibis scene of revelry, the solemnity of the Spanish character was 
risible ; and its sobriety may be inferred from this circumstance, that 
there were very few booths in which wine or brandy was sold, but a 
coDsiderable number for the sale of water cooled in porous jars ; an 
article whicb forms so great a luxury in this countrr* 

The young farmers gaJloped about to show the beauty of their 
horses, and titeir skill in managing them. Their dresses were very 
fantastical, and the trappings of the horses sufficiently cumbrous. 
These singularities, however, only served to display the national pe- 
culiarities more strikingly. The toys, perhaps, of every nation, offer 
traits of national character ; and I could not help remarking, on the 
present occasion, that almost every one exhibited at this fair, bore 
some allusion to that illicit intercourse between the sexes, which forms 
the great stain upon the moral character of the country. Horns of 
various shapes, with bells, and inscriptions of indecent import, were 
most prevalent ; and the presenting tnem lo each other, with sarcas<- 
Uc insinuations, appearea the most universal species of wit A mark- 
ed deference was paid to the female sex even by the peasantry ,which 
showed that a degree of gallantry is customary with this nation, which 
IB too often dispensed with in other countries. 

Having observe much of the manners and character of the Spa- 
msh peasantry, I feel, says Mr. Jacob, that I should not be doing them 
jostice, were I to abstain from speaking of them according to my imr 
pressions. I have given some account of their figures and counte- 
nances, and though both are g^ood, I do not think them equal to their 
dispositions. There is a civility to strangers, and an easy style of 
behaviour, familiar to this class of Spanish society, which is very re^^ 
mote fix>m the churlish and awkwatrd manners of the English and 
German peasantry-. Their sobriety and endurance oiT fatigue are 
very remarkable ) and there is a constant cheerfulness in their de- 
meanour, whicli strongly prepossesses a stranger in their favour. 
This cheerfulness is displayed in singing either ancient ballads, or 
Mm^ which they compose as they sing, with all the facility of the 
Italian improTisatori. One of their songs varying in words, accord- 
ing to the skiU of the sin^r, ^bas a termination to certain verses, 
which says, ^< that as Ferdmand has no wife, he shall marry the King 
of England's daughter.'* Some of these songs relate to war or chi 
Talry, and many to gallantry and love ; the latter not always express 
ed in the most decovoas language, according to our ideas* 
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The agility of the Spaniards in leaping, climhing, and walking, 
oas been a constant subject of admiration to our party. We hare 
frequently known a man on foot start from a town with us, who wer^ 
well mounted, and continue his journey with such rapidity as to reach 
the end of the stage before us, and announce our arrival with officious 
civility. A servant likewise, whom we hired at Malaga, has kept 
pace with us on foot ever since ; and though not more than seventeen 
years of af e, he seems incapable of being fatigued with walkiD?. I 
have heard the agility of the Spanish peasants, and their power of en- 
during fatigue, attributed to a custom, which, though it may proba- 
bly have nothing to do with the cause, deserves noticing firom its 
singularity. A young peasant never sleeps on a bed till he is mar- 
ried ; before that event he rests on the floor in his clothes, which he 
never takes off but for the purpose of cleanliness ; and during the 
greater part of the year it is a matter of indifference whether he 
sleeps under a roof or in the open air. 

I have remarked that though the Spaniards rise very early, they 
generally keep late hours, and seem most lively and alert at mid- 
night : this may be attributed to the heat of the weather during the 
day, and to the custom of sleeping after their meal at noon, which is 
so general ^at the towns and villages appear quite deserted from 
one till four o'clock. The labours of the artificer, and the attention 
of the shopkeeper, are suspended during those hours ; and the doors 
and windows of the latter are as closely shut as at night, or on a holy- 
day. 

Though the Spanish peasantry treat every man they meet with po- 
liteness, they expect an equal return of civility ; and to pass them 
without the usual expression, — " Vagausted con Dios,"* or saluting 
them without bestowing on them the title of Caballeros, would be 
risking an insult from people who, though civil and even polite, are 
not a httle jealous of their claims to reciprocal attentions. I have 
been informed, that most of the domestic virtues are strongly felt and 
practised by the peasantry ; and that a degree of parental, filial, and 
fraternal affection is observed among them, which is exceeded in do 
other country. I have already said sufficient of their religion ; it is a 
subject on which they feel the greatest pride. To suspect them of 
heresy, or of being descended from a Moor or Jew, would be tJie 
most unpardonable of all offences ; but their laxity with respect to 
matrimonial fidelity, it must be acknowledged, is a stain upon their 
character, which, though common, appears wholly irreconcileable 
ifith the general morality of the Spanish character. They are usual- 
ly fair and honourable in their dealings ; and a foreigner is less sub- 
ject to imposition in Spain than in any other country I have visited. 

Mr. Southey has ^en several curious descriptions of the accom- 
modations he met with at the inns as he travelled in Spain. At one 
place he writes, <' In this room are placed two tresties ; four planks 
are laid across these, and support a straw-stuffed mattrass of immense 
thickness. Over this is another as disproportionablv Ihin, and this is 
my bed. The seat of my chair is as high as the table I write upon. 
A lamp hang^ upon the door. Above us are bare timbers, and the 
floor is tiled. I am used to vermin : to be flea'd is became the order 
of the night, and 1 submit to it with all due resignation. Of the peo- 
ple, extreme filth and dieplorable ignorance are the most prcmiinent 
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(toactehstics, yet there is a ciyility in the peasantry which En^lish- 
ir^" *V) not possess. ] feel a pleasure when the passenger accosts me 
with the usual benediction, *^ Crod be toith y<m," In another place he 
says, " We could only procure a most deplorable room, witn a hole 
above the roof to admit li^ht as if up a chimney. It was long be- 
fore we could procure chairs or tables. They spread beds for us oc 
oiats upoo the floor. The roof was of cane, and tne rats running ovei 
it in the night shook down the dirt on our heads. I lay awake tht 
whole night, killing the mosquitoes as they settled on mv face, while 
the inhabitants of Sie bed entertained themselves merrily at my ex 
pense." The innkeepers are obliged to give a daily account to some 
magistrate of what persons have been at their house, their names, 
conduct, and conversation ; and if a man of suspicious appearance 
pass by their inn, they are bound to inform a magistrate of it, on pain 
of being made answerable for any mischief he may do. 

The sight which to a traveller appears most extraordinary is that 
of innumerable women kneeling by the side of a river to wash their 
linen, the banks of which for ten miles are frequently covered with 
clothes that are sent out of the city for that purpose. 

()f the Spanish Ladies, 

In the evening, says Sir John Carr, we walked upon the Alameda, 
so called from adamo, a poplar. This is the name of the promenade, 
with which every town of any consideration in Spain is embellished. 
It is certainly a very agreeable walk, commanding on one side a fine 
view of the sea. The seats with which it is furnished are of stone, 
and handsome ; but the trees intended for its ornament, show by their 
wretched appearance, how unpropitious to their growth is their ma- 
rine situation. Here I had an opportunity of seeing the Andalusian 
ladies to the greatest advantage, in that portion of tfieir ancient cos- 
tume which they never fail ttf assume whenever they go abroad. This 
dress is composed of the Mantilla, or veil, which among the highest 
orders is usually of black gauze, and sometimes of lace, and descends 
from the head, to which it is fastened, over the back and arms, is just 
crossed in front and then falls very gracefully a little below the knee, 
the monilio or jacket, and petticoat, called in Andalusia, the saya; 
and in other provinces, the oasquina ; both black, and generally of 
silk, under which generally appear two pretty feet, dressed in white 
silk stockings and shoes. To these latter articles of dress the Spanish 
ladies pay much attention. The gala dress of the ladies was formerly 
very fine and preposterous, and frequently descended from genera- 
lioa to generatSon ; at marriages this dress was often let o^ to the 
humble classes. The grace and majesty of their walk, in which the 
Spanish ladies take great pride, never fail to excite the admiration of 
every foreigner : but, strange to tell, whenever they dress after the 
Enffiish fashion, or as they call en cu^rpo, of which they are very 
fond, a vulgar waddle supersedes the bewitching movements they 
display in their native attire. Nor ought the skill with which they 
ose the fan, a much larger instrument than that carried by our ladies, 
to be passed over. It is scarcely ever out of their hands ; they ma- 
nasfc it with the most fascinating dexterity. 

Little g^irls, scarcely twice the height of a fan, are also completely 
at home m the management of one. At first, the universe blaclft- 
'ies8 of the female dress produces rather a melancholy effect; but a 
sjanger soon becomes accustomed to it, and finds it productive of a 
thousand agreeable sensations. A beautiful Spanish lady is never 
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aeea to lo mnch adrantaee as in this dress, which, bowever, is imme- 
diately laid aidde when uie enters her house. The Spanish women in 
general dress for the street, and upon their return home ^eoff 
their good clothes, silk stockinjFs, and white shoes, and display an 
appearance for which even the effects of a sultry climate can scarcely 
oner any apolojj^. They also seem to think that there is no charm in 
clean teeth, which they corrode and render offensive at an early age, 
by immoderately eating sweetmeats and confectionary, and by 3ie 
less feminine indulgence of occasionally smoking. A tooth-brash 
they never ihiak of using ; and I knew a British captain who was 
considered as a gpreat coxcomb by several ladies at Cadiz, because 
tiiat instrument was found in his cfressing-case. When a lady walks 
out, she is always followed by a female servant, attired in the dress 1 
have before described, but of coarser materials, canning an enor- 
mous green fan in her hand. This attendant is in general old and 
ugly, especially if her mistress be young and handsome. I at first re- 
garded the servant as a duenna, but soon learnt that a guardian so 
offensive, and who often acted as the insidious tool of jealousy, had 
long been withdrawn, and that these female attendants are now the 
mere appendages of a little excusable pride. 

Of their Education, Religi^ PriesU, Sfc. 

LEAiuriNG is at a low ebb in this country ; there are, however, up- 
wards of tweikty universities, of which the most noted is that of Sa- 
lamanca, founded in the year 1200, by Alphonso the Wise. There 
have been as many as 16,000 students at the same time, sufficient to 
darken the face of the earth ; for the systems of Aristotle and Thixnas 
Aquinas continue unviolated, so that the progeny of dunces pro- 
ceeds. 

The ^psLXuards are zealots in the profession of the Roman Catholic 
religion, and in no country is there more praying and ceremony ; 
but the Virgin Mary seems to be the principal object of their devo- 
tion and adoration. Few women go out of doors, walk, or play, 
without a rosary in their hand. The men are never without one 
hanging round their necks. In their comedies, if the devil be chain- 
ed it is with a rosary. 

Here, as in Italy, the dead are carried to the graVe with their faces 
uncovered, and preceded by a long procession of priests and people 
singing psalms with lighted ta{)ers in their bands. The grandees are 
dressed in their robes, and buried in them, but the rest of the people 
are habited like friars and nuns. The young and unmarried have an 
additional crown of artificial flowers on their heads. The priests 
sprinkle hcdy water over the sepulchres, each drop of which they 
affirm extinguishes a part of the fire in purgatory. The people in 
general appear to know when a saint is taken out of purgatory, and 
it is seen frequently written on the doors of the churches, << To^y 
a soul is delivered." 

After the death of any person, the masses are without end ; how- 
ever poor the relations may be, they must deprive themselves of every 
thing for the repose of the soul of their departed friend. The masses 
which a man appoints to be said for him after his death, are privi 
leged: his soul is, by law, preferred to the claims of his creditors. 

Tiie following account of one of the religious holydays of the peo 
pie occurs in l¥oblado*s letters on Spain. The Carnival, properly so 
called, is limited to Quinquagesima Sunday, and the two following 
days, a period which the lower classes pass in drinking and rioting in 
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tlMse tbneta where the meaner sort of houses aboii]id,aiid especiallT 
io the vicioitY of the larg^e courts or halls, called CorraUs, surrouDo- 
ed with smaii rooms or ceUs, where nnmhers of the poorest inhabi- 
tants li^e in filth, misery, and debauch. Before these horrible places 
are seen crowds of men, women, and children, singing*, dancing, 
dhnkiBg, and pursuing each other with handfuls of hair-powder. I 
have never seen, however, an instance of their taking liberties with 
any person aboye their class; yet such bacchanals produce a feeling 
of insecurity which makes the approach of those spots rery unplea- 
sant daring the Camiral. At Madrid where whole quarters of the 
toirn, sQch as Avapiet and MaranilUu^ are inhabited exclusiTely by 
*i)e rabble, these saturnalia are performed on a lai^er scale. I once 
ventured with three or four triends all muffled in our cloaks to parade 
the Avapies during the CamivaL The streets were crowded with 
men, who upon the least provocation, real or imaginarv, would hav9 
instantly used the knife, and with women equally ready to take no 
slight share in any quarrel, for these lovely creatures often carry a 
poniard in a sheaUi, concealed about their persons. We were how- 
ever upon our best behaviour, and by a look of complacency on their 
sports, came away without meeting with the least disposition to in- 
dolence or rudeness. 

The zeal of the natives of Spain for religion extends to the minis- 
ters of it A priest is an object of veneration, to punish whom civil 
justice has no power, let him have committed ever so great a crime, 
as the following 'fact will prove. A Carmelite had conceived a vio- 
lent passion for a young woman to whom he was confessor, and who 
i^as on the point of marriage. Jealons of his rival, the monk one 
day way-laid the young woman at the church door, and notwith- 
standing the cries of her mother, and the astonishment of the specta* 
tors assassinated her with a poniard. He was taken into custody, 
and condemned to banishment only. 

OfSpamth AmuiemenU, Cvaiomi^ SfC. 

There are two theatres at Madrid, but the performances are 
^tched. When the ave-bell rings, adl the actors, as well as the 
audience, fall down upon their knees, and remain so for several mi- 
nutes. The Spaniards are fond of masquerading, both on horseback 
and on foot. They have a peculiar attachment to the game of chess ; 
sometimes children decide the games begun by their parents, and it 
liappens not unfrequen^y that the g^ame is carried on by letters be- 
tween persons at a distance ; but the bull feasts are the most favour- 
ite entertainments. The foQovring descripti(»i will give a pretty 
accurate idea of this sort of amusement. 

The bulls were confined in an area behind the amphitheatre. Be- 
fore they were admitted into the theatre, three combatants placed 
themselves at «ome distance, one on each side of, and another oppo- 
nle to die door at which the bull was to enter. A trumpet was then 
sounded as a signal to let in the bull, and the man who opened the 
^r got behind it immediately. During a quarter of an near pre- 
<^ng tins period the bulls had been t^ized by persons placed on 
^e ceuines of the stables, pricking them on the backs. 

The biUl made directly at tibe first horseman ; who received it on 
^ pmnt of the spear, held in the middle tight to his side, and passing 
imder his arm-pit This weapon making a wide g^h in the bull's 
aiwulder, occasioned it to draw back. A fresh bull now entered^ 

•toring wildly about, and frightened by the clapping and 

14. 
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the amsrabled multltlrde. It then ran successiTeJy aLgaiAst tiie«ethef 
tiro combatants, and from each received a deep wound. A signal 
was now giyen with the trumpet for the horsemen to retire, when 
the men on foot began their attack, who struck barbed darts into 
erery part of the animal's body. The trumpet again soundincr, the 
matador appeared, carrying in his left hand a cloak, extended on a 
short stick, and in his right a two-edged sword. At the moment when 
the bull made furiously at him, he plunged his sword into its neck be* 
hind the horns, by wmch it instantly fell down dead. If the matador 
miss his aim he rarely escsipes with his life The dead bull was im- 
mediately dragged out of the area by three horses on a full gallop, 
whose traces were fastened to the horns. In this manner were ten 
bulls massacred in about two hours and a half; and the flesh was then 
sold to the populace at the rate of about three-pence per pound. 

Another amusement, which, however, is not peculiar to the people 
of this country, is that of serenading their mistresses, either with vo- 
cal or instrumental music. There is hardly a young man who does 
not spend a rood part of the night in this amusement, though per- 
haps, he is sumost wholly unacquainted with the kdy to wlK>m the 
compliment is paid.^ 

In every large city in Spain there is a foundling hospital, into 
which all children are readily admitted, belonging to the lower class 
of tt^adesmen, who have larger families than they can support. When 
the parents choose to claim their child, they may have it again, by 
properly describing it. 

Of the Language. 

The S]>anish lanffua^e is one of the three great southern dialects 
which spring fh^m uie Roman ; but many of the words become diffi- 
cult to (he French or Italian student, because they are derived from 
the Arabic used by the Moors, who for seven centuries h^ld domi- 
nion in this country. The speech is grave, sonorous, and of exquisite 
melody, containing much of the slow and formal manner of the Ori- 
entals, who seem sensible that the power of speech is a privil^^. 
The literature of Spain is highly respectable, though but little known 
to the other countries of Europe since the decline of Spanish power. 
It was not till the eleventh century that Spanish authors appeared in 
any number ; then the native language begins to appear. This was 
the epoch of the famous Cid, an Arabic term implying Lord, whose 
illustrious actions against the Moors were celebrated in contempo- 
rary songs, and maQy a long poem, written in the succeedingcen- 
tury ; whibh also boasts of faithful chronicle, and much of what they 
call their sacred biography. 

The Tnqttmtion. 

The terror of the Inqnisition has consideraebly abated of late years , 
one of tlie last vtlrtims ifi this city, (Berille,! was OlavicU, a most re- 
spectable man, who applied the wealth he haa acquired in Sou A Ame- 
rica, to the patriotic purpose of cultivating the Sierra Morena, with a 
number of German settlers, pnd to adorning and improving the public 
walks of the city, as well as the wharfs on the banks of me Guadal- 
nuivir. He ha<5 read the Writings of some of the French unbelieveis, 
nnn WAS s'l^-pected of having imbibed a portion of their opinions, and 
for this unproved, if not unfounded, charge, he was immured witfaia 
tlie wails era prison, and passed many years of his life amid tfaetef 
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tors of solitary confinement. Since that period, the discipline has 
been confined to a lower class of crimes \ and I am informed^ that the 
only prisoners of late, havc^ consisted of those who merited punishment 
for having* acted as the panders to illicit pleasures. 

I found no difficulty, said Mr. Jacob, in obtaining permission to see 
the Inquisition, and went through the whole. It is a cheerful, plea- 
sant abode, and does not at all correspond with the ideas of English- 
men respecting it. The hall of judgment contains simply a table, 
three chairs for the inquisitors, a stool for the secretary, and one which 
is lower, for the prisoner. On the table id a silver crucifix, lipon which 
the deposition is made ; and on a small stand, a Latin prayer said by 
each inquisitor before the trial commences. The prayer is appro- 
priated to a judge, and merely implores divine guidance to enable him 
to discharge his duty with uprightness and impartiality. The records 
of this court, with all the processes against those who have been con- 
fined, 9.Te preserved with regularity in an adjoining room, but are not 
allowed to be examined. The church is simple and ^egant. The 
interior is of white marble. The form is circular ; and it is lighted 
from a beautiful dome. I saw one of the apartments in which prison- 
ers were confined, and was told the others were. similar ; it is light 
and airy, placed in a littie garden planted with orange and fig-trees; 
the door of this garden is strongly secured, and no person can have 
access to it when the cell is occupied. I inquired if there were any 
prisoners in confinentent, any subterraneous cells, or instruments of 
torture ; bat to these questions / could obtain no replieB, The alcayde 
who attended us, exulted not a little at our remarking the neatness 
and comforts of the building, and, I suspect, misto(»c us for pious 
Catholics, because we gave vent to no execrations at the existence 
of such an infamous tribunal. 

This building was formerly the college of the Jesuits, the most able 
and enlightened, but the most dangerous of all the religious orders of 
the Catholic church. On the abolition of that order, the inquisition 
was removed from its former situation in the suburb of Triana, to this 
building, which 1 hope will be the last it will occupy in Spain ; for. 
whatever political events may take place, its destruction is inevitably 
at hand. The remarks I have made on the religion of Spain, you will 
recollect, are drawn from what I have seen in Seville, a city more 
esteemed for its piety than any other in Spain ; so rigid, indeed, is the 
religion of this place, ^end so great the influence of the clergy, that 
nei&er a theatre, nor any plsuse of public amusement is permitted^ 

State of EducaUon* 

Thx education of the higher classes in Spain is intolerably bad, 
which, perhaps, is a greater evil than the deficiencies of the lower or- 
ders in other countries. I am informed that among the nobility, tbe 
instances of their being incapable of writing are far firom uncommon ; 
that te appear learned would by no means be considered a distinc- 
tioii ; and that the whole care of keeping accounts, and even writing 
letters devolves on their domestics. I have scarcely seen a book in 
any of their houses, and a library is so rare, that the man who pos- 
sesses one is regarded almost as a phenomenon. The faculties of the 
higher orders are so blunted by early dissipation, that they want that 
acuteness which distinguishes their inferiors, by whom they are con- 
wqnently despise'd. 

The early period of life at which the young Spanish gentry are in- 
<»'odiiced into society, the time they usually spend in that society, the 
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trifling^ sabjects commoDly discuased, and the great familiarity with 
which they are allowed to behave to their el&n, all contribute to 
preyent their acquiring that knowledge which is so necessary to fonn 
the character of yirtooiu and intelligent men. The quiet solitude oi 
domestic life seems unknown in Spain ; the idea of a man, his wife 
and family, spending a day, or eyen part of a day, without company, 
appears to them so unnatural, that they can scarcely belieye it to be 
oar practice. Their wid^y different system has, however, some re- 
commendations. Toung people enter life with a greater degree of 
cxNafidence ; in whatever society they are placed uiey feel perfectly 
easy, and acquire a Huency in conversation, and a style of manners, 
which gives them a species of currency through life. These, so far 
•s 1 can judge, are the advantages, the only advantages of this system. 
La England, our youth are kept in the back ground till they have ac- 
quued more years, and accumulatrd a gp-eater store of knowledge, 
taaa even then they neither mix so frequently, nor so indiscriminately 
in company as in Spain ; they are less calculated to strike at first : 
tbey are more embarrassed in society, but th^ attain in retirement, 
and in the domestic circles of well-regulated ramilies, a series of re* 
flections and habits, and a coarse of conduct, which has hitherto ele 
vated, and I hope, will ever continue to elevate the character of 
English gpentiemcn. 

liie university of Seville is almost solely appropriated to the educa- 
tion of the clergy: the course of study occupies five years, which are 
principally devoted to the acquirement of the Latin language, the 
knowledge of civil law, the philosophy of Aristotle, and scholastic 
divinity. Scarcely any improvement has been introduced within tbe 
last four hundred years ; the philosophy of Bacon, Locke, and New* 
ton, is utterly unknown to eiiher professors or pupils. The war hai 
considerably lessened the number of students, as a laiige portion has 
entered into the army. They do not reside within the university, but 
have private lodgings in different parts of the city. 

The education of the females of the best families, is, if possible, 
still worse. They are early sent to a convent as pensioners, and under 
the care of some of the aged nuns, are instructed in reading, writing^, 
and needle-work, but especially in the outward forms of religion. 
They are usually kept in these notises of seclusion till they arrive at 
a proper age, and frequently till some matrimonial engagement^ is 
formed. From the retirement of a convent, with all its uniformity 
and dulness, tbey are suddenly introduced into circles of g^ety and 
dissipation ; and it is not wonderfii] that, from so violent a change, 
and from tlie example of the married females, with whom they asso- 
ciate, they become victims to the dissolute habits of their country 

Oliver 

A GREAT part of the olives is eaten in the crude steite, or is pre 
served in salted water ; but the larger portion is made into oil, which 
m Spain answers the purpose of butter. The oil of Spain, however, 
is much less pure than tiiat of France or Italy, though the fruit, from 
which it is made, is gppeatly superior. This inferiority arises princi- 
pally from the length of time the olives are kept piled in heaps, be- 
fore they are ground : whence, in this warm country, they ferment, 
and beConrte in some degree putrid. 

The right of possessing an olive-mill is a feudal privilege beloniriDg 
to tbe lords of particular manors., and to such mills sSl the olives 
grown in the district, often a very extensive one, are obliged to be 
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camad. Here they remain in heaps, waiting their torn to beg^roond, 
nom October and JVoyember, when they are gathered, till the iDonthi 
of January, and sometimes February, and consequently become ran- 
cid, to the great detriment both of the colour and the flavour of the 
oil. Tne stones of the olives produce some oil, which is equally trans- 
parent with that of the pulp, but of a more acrid flavour ; and as the 
farmers are anxious to produce as large a quantity as they can, ^e 
two kinds are mixed, by which means the whole becomes tainted. 

The oil is kept in large jars, sunk in the g^nnd, so as to preserve 
it in an equable temperature, and prevent its sufiering from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The proprietors take, from the top of each 
jar, the clearest of the oil for the use of the table ; the residue is ap- 
propriated to different purposes, and is used by the poor to light their 
nabitations. 

Afpect tfihe Onmtry, 

Our ride to Seville, says Sir John Carr, was fonr leagues, and con- 
tinued for the greatest part over a dreary, bladeless, flat plain, then 
parched up, but which in the winter is in several parts overflowed bv 
the Guadalquivir : this was a short cut, and out of the high road^. 
So barren was the scene, that the only obiects which excited notice 
were several stone wells, which frequently appear, for the purpose 
of supplying troughs with water for the cattle. 

In the country approaching to Seville, may be traced some ap- 
pearance of the baneful effects of the blind impolicy of the Spaniaros 
in neglecting agriculture in favour of their sheep. England and other 
countries have been formerly infested with wolves and other ravenous 
beasts. Spain may be said to be devoured by the meekest of all ani- 
mals, by sheep which are permitted to r:ot in and impoverish a nation 
which, on account of its richness and fertility, the ancients in the 
v7arm& of imagination, determined to have oeen the garden of the 
Hespendes, and the site of the Elysian fields. It seems to be agieed 
by almost all writers in Spain, that the sera of the M ussulmen go^ 
remment of that country, was by far the most brilliant in its histiiry; 
and that agriculture especially had to deplore the eiLpulsion of the 
Moors. Fruitful as is the soil, and propitious to vegetation as is tf!ie 
climate of Spain, it is well known, that even at this period, nearly 
two-thirds of the country is uncultivated. Of this nefflect, the vast 
tracts of land which are always kept in pasture for sheep, present 
one of the causes, and one of great magnitude. 

Mt^orca. 

Having visited every object worthy of notice in the cify of Palma, 
I joined, says Sir John Carr, an agreeable party on mules to the ce- 
lebrated monastery of Yaldemusa or Mos9« Our ride, which lasted 
about three hours, lay through an exquisitdy rich and highly culti- 
vated country, consisting of corn-land, vineyards, and wooos of olive, 
cardb, almond, pomegranate, and apple-trees. Male and female pea- 
sants wilb long hair, generally plaited, wearing large black felt Vats 
and dresses of blue seige, much in the style of those of Holland, dis- , 
playiDr neatness and contentment, divided the labours of tiie field. 
Instead of the mantilla, a head-dress called the rebozillo, or double 
handkerchief, is worn by the female, which covers the head, is fasten- 
ed under the chin, falls over the shoulders and back, and is far from 
being becoming. The male peasants generally wear leather shoes 

14* 
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aad lyitt e iilMh cfc In the streeti ofPalma, I met sereral yoafbs at- 
tired af eoclenutics ; bat I firand that they did not belong to the 
cslmich, and wore thn drev only tbroogli econcxnj, many (^ them 
■ol haying^ a shirt to wear. 

Jt was now the almond-haiTest, and merry groaps, yoong and old, 
were assembled to cc^lect this delicioiis ihut irom the delicate trees 
that bore it. 1^ eye coold not torn bat to ban<|net on some bean- 
tifbl or romantM} object. Eveiy cottage was a picture, and the in- 
dOstiy and hafi|^ness of man seemed to co-operate with the benefi- 
cence of the soil and climate. 

In no part of England hare I seen more arricoltoral neatness and 
indostry. All the stone fences, dividing one field from another, were 
b^t in the highest order. 



PORTUGAL. 

Portngal is boonded N. and E. by Spain, S. and W. by the Ai 
lantic. IteKt»id8from36^56'to42^rN. latitade,andfrom6°lt 
to 90 SOT W. lonsntnde. Its farm is oblong ; its len^ from N. to S 
is 350 miles, and its average breadth about 120. The area is esti- 
mated at 40,875 square mOes. Population, 3,683,000. PopulatioD 
OD a square mile, 90. 

Cfthe PerumM and Dreu ofikt Porkigve$e. 

Ths Portuguese women are rather below than above the middle 
stature, but g^niceful and beautifiiL No females are less studious of 
enhancing tibueir attractions by artificial means or countenfeiting, by 

Edtry arts, the charms that nature has withheld. Tothemostregu- 
r features, they add a sprie^htly disposition and captivating carriage. 
The round face, and full-fed form, are more esteemed in this country 
than the long tapering visage and thin delicate frame. According 
to their description the forehead should be broad, smooth, and white; 
the eyes large, briebt, and quick : with regard to colour, some pre- 
fer the blue, some the black, and others the green. The mouth ought 
to be rather small than large, the lips full, and the teeth white and 
regular. The stature most admired is middle-sized. Without a 
g^raceful walk, the most perfect beauty appears awkward ; whereas 
a modest, airy, and serene movement, enhances every other charm, 
and bespeaks Uie tranquillity of a mind formed in the school of virtue 
and decorum. 

Cottons, muslins, and coloured silks, they very rarely wear. A kind 
of black garment, over a petticoat of the same colour, is the usual 
dress ; except in Lisbon, where the women wear black silk monfof, 
a kind of garment that covers the head and the upper part of the 
body. Cloaks and petticoats of divers colours, made of wbdlen cloth, 
fribged with gold lace or ribands, are worn by the inferior ranki. 

The dress of the men differs not from that of tiie English and French, 
except in the capote,-* this is like that of Spaniards and Italians, 
irhich is ^ excellent garment for the winter. 



* A kind of cloak. 
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Of the different CUutet, 

Ths inhabitants of Lisbon may be ranked under four classes : the 
nobility; tbeclerg'j; those engaged in trade; and the labouring' peo- 
ple. Tiie nobility may be considered as a body entirely distinct trom 
the other three ; the principal affairs of the state are committed to 
their care : they reside in the capital or the environs, and seldom 
visit their estates in the provinces. They esteem it an honour to have 
been born in the capital, and to live there. They are comparatively 
not very rich, for thouo^h their patrimonies are large, yet their rents 
are small. In the distribution of their fortunes, they show great pru- 
dence with the appearance of parsimony. They exhibit no great par- 
tiality to the fine arts, nor take pleasure in the cultivation of the sci- 
ences. Their lives are an even tenour of domestic felicity, not re- 
markable for brilliant actions, and but rarely staiined with vice. The 
fame of their illustrious ancestors entitles them to respect ; but whilst 
they glory in the remembrance of their achievements, they seem to 
forget their maxims. 

They possess many amiable qualities : they are relkious, tempe 
rate, and generous; faithful to their friends, charitable to tlie dis 
tressed, and attached to the sovereign, whose approbation, and a peac« 
fttl retirement, constitute the greatest happiness of their lives. 

It is usual with travellers to make a distinction between the north 
em and southern provinces of Portugal. The inhabitants of thti 
former are industnous, candid, and adventurous ; the latter are more 
civil, but less sincere; more dissimulating, and averse from labour. 
All ranks are nice observers of ceremonies. In dealing with a mer- 
chant or tradesman, a few years back, it would have been less dan- 
^rous to fail in payment of a debt than in point of etiquette. This 
ostentation is much worn off, by their communication with tlie north* 
era nations, whom, in oppposition to every difference in religious 
sentiments, they esteem and imitate. 

The cler^ are respectable, and in general conversant with Jitera- 
tnre ; and it is said by Mr. Murphy, who was well acquainted with 
the Portuguese, that the greater the talents of this body of people, 
the more carefUl are they in secluding themselves from all commu- 
oication with the world ; and he thinks it is owing to the general dis- 
use of the Portuguese language, that we have not many works from 
the clergy of that country. 

The merchants are remarkably attentive to business, just and 
punctual in their dealings : they hve on a friendly footing with the 
lorei^ traders, especially with the English. Bankruptcies are sel- 
dom known among them, and they are careful in avoiaing all litiga- 
tions. A Lisbon merchant passes his hours in the following manner: 
he goes to prayers at eight o'clock, to the Exchange at eleven, dines 
at one, sleeps till three, eats fruit at four, and sups at nine : the in- 
termediate hours are employed in the counting-house, in paying 
visits, or in playing at caras. 

To visit any one a:bove the rank of a tradesman, it is necessary to 
wear a sword and chapeau; if the family you visit be in mourning, 
"you must wear black, the servant would not consider a visitant as a 
gentleman, unless he came in a coach : to visit in boots would be an 
unpardonable offence, unless you wear spurs at the same time. The 
master of the house nrecedes the visitant on going out. the contrarv 
irder takes place m commg m. 

The conunon people of Lisbon and its env^iroas are a l^,7 fiDUs and 
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hardy race ; many of tliem b^ fnig^ living', lay np a decent com- 
petence for old ag^e. It is painfnl to behold the trouble they are 
obliged to take, for the want of proper tools, to carry on their work. 
Their cars have the rude appearance of the earliest ages, and are 
slowly drawn by two oxen. The corn is shelled by the treading of 
these animals. The women, when they ride, sit with the lefl side 
towards the horse's head. A postillion rides on the left horse ; foot- 
men play at cards whilst they are in waiting for their masters ; a tailor 
sits at his work like a shoemaker; a hair-dresser appears on Sundays 
with a sword, a cockade, and two watches, or, at least with two 
watch-chains ; a tavern is known by a vine-bush ; a house to let, by 
a blank piece of paper ; an accoucher's door by a white crosb ; and 
a Jew is known by his extra Catholic devotion. 

The lower class of both sexes are rery fond of g^udy apparel ; fish- 
women are seen with trinkets of ^Id and silver about the neck and 
wrists. The ^ruit-women are distinguished by a particular dress 
The custom of wearing boots and black conical caps is peculiar tc 
these women. 

Of ike Oallidant. 

AiiL drudgery is performed by Gallicians, who are literally the 
hewers of w(X)d and drawers of water for the other inhabitants of tha 
metropolis ; they are patient, industrious, and faithful to a proverb. 
One of the principal employments in which they are daily eng^aged, 
is supplying the citizens with water, which they carry on their sl^ul- 
ders in small wooden barrels from the different fountains. 

Every GalUcian m this servitude is obliged, by the police of the 
city, to carry one of these vessels filled with water to his lodgings in 
the evening, and in case of fire, to hasten with it to assist in extin- 
guishing the flames at the first so|ind of the fire-bell. In the houses 
of the foreign merchants, the Gallicians are the only servants em- 
ployed, and many of the Portuguese prefer them to the natiyes in that 
capacity : they cook the victual, clean the rooms, and make the beds. 
If there be an^ female servants in the house, under the age of thirty 
tiYC, they are invisible, except to the mistress of the house and her 
daughters ; after this age, they are left to their own discretion. The 
ladies seldom breathe the pure air, except in their short excursions 
to the next chapel, which they visit at least once a-day. They aro 
modest, chaste, and extremely affectionate to their kindred. No wo- 
man goes out of doors without the permission of her husband and pa- 
rents. To avoid all suspicion, men, even though relations, are not al- 
lowed to visit their apartments, or to sit beside them in public places. 
Hence lovers are seldom gratified with a sight of the objectB of tfaeii 
affection, except in the churches ; here they make signs. 

Address and compliment by vision, 

Make love, and court by intuition. Hudibrab. 

The Portuguese Beggars* 

Beoo ARs are a formidable class in this country. Sereral laws hav9 
been enacted, from time to time, to diminish the number, and re- 
strain the licentiousness of tliis vagrant train ; but they still ramble 
bout, and infest every place, not entreating charity, but demanding 
it. At night they assemble in nordes, at the best mansion they can 
find, and having taken up their abode in one of the out^ffices, the/ 
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call for whatever they stand in need of, like trayellen at an inn : her« 
tbey claim the privileg-e of tarrying three days, if agreeable to them. 

When a gang of these sturdy fellows meet a decent person on the 
highway, he must offer them money ; and it sometimes happens that 
the amount is not left to his own discretion. Saint Anthony assails 
him OQ one side ; Saint Francis on the other. Having silenced their 
clamour in behalf of the favourite saints, he is next attacked for the 
hoDoar of the Virgin Mary ; and then they rob him for the love of 
Ood. To decrease the number of beggars with which Portugal ii 
infested, it was ordained, many years ago, that the lame should learn 
the trade of a tailor or shoemaker; that the maimed, for their sub- 
sistence, should serve those who would employ them : and that the 
blind, in consideration of their food and raiment, should devote their 
dme to one of the labours of the forge, blowmg the bellows. 

Persons, Fashions, and Amusements of the Portuguese. 

Iv their christenings and funerals they are extravagant ; but in 
other res{)ects frugal and temperate, particularly the females, who 
Beldon drink any thing but water. The abstemiousness of the Por- 
tuguese ladies is conspicuous in their countenance, which is pale, 
tranquil, and modest : those who accustom themselves to exercise, 
hare nevertheless a beautiful carnation* Their e^^es are black and 
expressive, their teeth extremely white and regular. In conversa- 
tion they are polite and agreeable, in their manners engaging and 
unaffected. The ' form of their d ress does not undergo a change once 
m an age ; milliners and faney-dress makers are professions as un* 
known, at Lisbon as they iVere in ancient Lacedaemon. 

Widows never assume the family names of their husbands, but in 
all the vicissitudes of matrimony they retain their own. The men are 
generally addressed by their christian names. Supemomes are also 
common in Portugal, which are derived from particular trades, re- 
markable incidents, places of residence, or striking personal blemishes 
or accomplishments. To the christian names of men and women are 
often superadded those of their parents, for distinction's sake. 

With respect to diversions, hunting, hawking, and fishing, which 
''ere formerly practised, are now very much disused. There are, in- 
<ieed, but few parts, except in the province of Alentejo, in which the 
first can be exercised, on account of the mountainous surface of the 
country: besides, the want of good cattle is another obstruction; for 
such is the feebleness of the horses and mules, that they are obliged 
to employ oxen in drawing all their vehicles of burden. 

Billiards, cards, and dice, particularly the two last, are the chief 
jniTisements of every class. Their only athletic exercise is hull- 
n§:hting, and fencing with the quarter-staff". The latter is confined 
to the common people, the former has been described in the preced- 
ro? article ; but as the method used in Portugal differs in some re- 
JP^cts from that adopted in Spain, we shall add a few words here, 
lae principal actor is he who rushes between the horns of the bull, 
an act tliat requires no less courage than muscular strength of arms 
™ perform with safety, so that the animal can neither pierce nor throw 
™p. In this posture he is carried about the ring, amidst the shouts 
Jj the audience, till the rest of the combatants rescue him by over- 
mrowing the bull which becomes their property. 
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General Character of the Portuguese. 

With respect to the middling class, they difi'er in their ideas and 
manners from those of the rest of Europe ; the unfrcquency of travel- 
ling', except to their own colonies, exclude them from modem notions 
and modern customs ; on which account they retain much of the an- 
cient simplicity of their ancestors, and are more conversant with the 
transactions of Asia or America than those of Europe. They appear 
to have an aversion from travelling- even in their own country* A 
Portuguese can steer a ship to the Brazils with less difficulty than he 
can guide his horse from Lishon to Oporto. « 

People thus estranged from neighbouring nations are naturaUy 
averse from the influx of mere theoretical doctrines, which tend to 
disturb the tiamquiility of established opinions. They exclude at once 
the sources of modem luxuries and refinement, modern vices and 
'improvements. Hence their wants are few, and readily satisfied; 
their love of ease exempts them from many passions to which other 
nations are subject : gross offences are rarely ktiown among them* 
but when once irritated, they are not easily appeased ; passions that 
are seldom roused, act with the grater violence when ag-itated ; un« 
der this impression individuals have sometimes been hurried to vio* 
lent acts of revenge, but the growth of civilization has in general 
blunted the point of the dagger. 

The lower class are endowed with many excellent qualities ; tbej 
are religious, honest, and sober ; affectionate to their parents, and re- 
spectful to theii superiors. A Portuguese peasant will not walk with 
a superior, an aged person, or a stranger, without giving him the 
right-hand side as a mark of respect. He never passes by a human 
being without taking off his hat, aftd saluting him in these words— 
** TTie Lord preserve you for many years.** m speaking of an absent 
frieftd, he says, ^^Idie with impatience to see hitn,** Of a morning, 
when he meets the companions of his toil in the field, he salutes them 
in a complaisant manner, and inquires afler their little families. His 
day's work is computed from the rising of the sun to its setting, out 
of which he is allowed half an hour for breakfast, and two hours for 
dinner, in order to refresh himself with a nap during the meridian heat. 
If he labour in the vineyard, he is allowed a good portion of wine; 
when his day's work is over he sings vespers, and on Sunday he at 
tunes his guitar, or joins in a fandango dance. His male children are 
educated In the neighbouring convent, whence he also receives his 
sustenance for himself and family, if distressed or unable to work. 

They all imagine this country is the blessed clysium, and that Lis- 
bon is the greatest city in the world. In their proverbial language 
they say, *' He who has not seen Lisbon has seen nothing." They 
have proverbs for almost every thing, which being founded on Umg 
experience are generally true. 

Of the countries which dd not produce com, wine, and oil, they 
entertain but a mean opinion. They picture to themselves the misery 
of the inhabitants of the northern climates, jvho shudder in the midst 
of snow and cold, while they are basking in their green fields. These 
circumstances, and the affectiona/e attachment they have for their 
sovereign endear them to their native soil. Under every mi^ortune 
they are sure to find consolation in religion ; and next to this divine 
favour, music is the greatest solace of their lives ; it dissipates the 
sorrows of the poor man, and refines the sentiments of the rich : life 
glides on amidst such endearing scenes. It would be vain to persuade 
a Portuguese that he could ^njoy as much happiness in vu. / Other 
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part of the globe ; he conceives it to be impossible, and if chance or 
jDisfortime should drive him to a foreign land, he pines away as if be 
were in a state of captivity. 

Ofihe Religion of the Portuguete. 

Thx established religion of Portugal is Popeir, in the worst sense 
flf the word. The Portuguese have a patriarch; but formerly be 
depended on the Pope, whose power has of late years been gpradoal- 
ly curtailed. Jcrfm the Third introduced the inquisition into this coun- 
try, and inhuman and savage as this tribunal is, it baa been called 
tfaie hMy office^ and^its cruel burnings, auto dafe^ or the ad qffailUu 
The power of the inquisition, however, is taken out of the bands of 
the ecclesiastics, and converted entirely into a state engine for the 
benefit of the crown. 

When a foolish man or woman, or any of their children are sick, 
the sick person or the parent makes a vow in case of recovery to re- 
tnm thanks to the Virgin. '^M their neighbours, who are bigoted or 
idle enough to accompany them, join the processicm, and they collect 
the rabble from every village they pass ; for the expenses of the whole 
train are paid by the person who makes the vow. There are some- 
times several hundred men, women, and children, on horses, mules, 
and asses, and on foot. When they approach a town or village, their 
tLfriyal is announced by rockets, bag-pipes, and drums, to the sound 
of which men and women, half undressed, dance on the public road. 

VarUnu Cuatomi. 

Almost every man in Spain smokes ; the Portuguese never smoke. 
No Spaniard will use a wheelbarrow ; pone of the Portuguese will 
cany a burthen. All the porters in Lisbon are Gallegos, an indus* 
trioos and honest race, despised by both nations for the very qualities 
that render them respectable. A gentleman wanted his servant to 
carry a small box to the next house ; the man said he was a Portu- 
{[oese, not a beast, and actually walked a mile for a Gallego to carry 
the box. 

There are no public lamps lighted in Lisbon, Except before the 
unage of a saint.' An English resident found the lamp at bis door fre- 
quently broken : he placed a saint behind it, and it ever after was 
nfe under his protection. It is pleasant to meet one of those enlighU 
<i«d personages, for they are indeed lights shining in darkness. 

Easter Sunday is the accession of the Emperor of the Holy Ghost, 
^ho (s a. little hoy ; his reign lasts only till Whitsuntide, but his pri- 
vileges are for ufe * he may commit with impunity any crime but 
^^f^ treason. On most eminences his standard is erected, a high pdle 
^ a flag bearing a dove ; his retinue parade the streets with suni- 
Ur flags, proffering them to all good Catholics to kiss, and receive 
i&oney in return, which is expended on Whitsunday, at nHiich the 
ttnperor presides in person. 

The fnars, although extremely ignorant, avail tbemselTes of the 
itiU g^reater ignorance of the people to impose a thousand penalties 
<n tbem. The order of Divine ProMence are so called because 
they have no revenues, and never ^ out to beg, but remain in tibeir 
convent to receive such donations as may be voluntarily proflTered, 
touting thus to tbe Divine Providence for their support* If they are 
m danger of starving, they toll the bell for assistance, and suppli^ 
,9OTrin» 
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lu ^ortiml a ranetj of salt and petrifying^ springs appear, anrf 
others to which the ignorance of the Portuguese has ascribed iron-' 
derful qualities. *Many of these have been classed among the natu- 
ral cunmities of the kingdom, as well as soipe of the lakes and moun- 
tains. On the north bank of the Donro is a high cliff, with engraved 
letters or hieorogljphics, stained with blue and Tennilioiiy beneath 
which is a grotto, supposed to abound with bitumen, that proved h 
tal to the parish priest, in his attempt to explore it in 1687. 



THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
OREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Great Britain, the largest of the European islands, is situated bo' 
tween 60° and 58 1-2 N. latitude, and is bounded N. by the Atlantic 
ocean ; E. by the North sea or German ocean ; S. by the English 
channel, and W. by St. George s channel and the Atlantic ocean. 
It is 580 miles long from north to south, and on an average 150 broad, 
the area being computed at 88,573 square miles. The island is divided 
into North-Britain or Scotland, and South-Britain or England and 
Wales. 

England is bounded N. by Scotland, from which it is separated by 
the river Tweed, and a line running in a southwesterly direction to 
the Frith of Solway ; E. by the German ocean ; S. by the English 
channel, and W. by St. Geor^'s channeL It extends from d(r to 
55° 40^ N. latitude, and contains 58,3S5 8(][uare miles, of which nnsar 
ber 50,210 are in England, and 8,125 are m Wales. 

Scotland is bounded W. and N. by the Atlantic ocean ; E. by the 
German ocean ; S. E. by England, from which it is separated in jpart 
bjr the river Tweed ; S, by Solway Frith, and S. W. by that part o! the 
Irish 9ea called the North channel, it lies between 54° and 59° N. la- 
titude; but including the Shetland and Orkney islands, it extends to 
61* 12', and between 1° and 5° W. Ion. but thd Western islands extend 
mnch farther. Including all the islands it contains 30,238 square miles. 

Ireland is bounded on the E. by St. Geoi^e's channel, which sepa- 
rates it from Great Britain, and on all other jsides by the Atlantic 
ocean. It lies between 51° 25 and 55° 22' N. latitude, and between 5*^ 
20^ and 10° 20' W. Ion. Its greatest length is about 300 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 160. The area is estimated at 32,000 sqnai^ miles. 

The population of the United Kingdom, in 1811, was about 
1 7,000,000, divided as foUows:— England, 9,538,827; Wales, 611,788; 
Scotland, 1,805,688 ; army, navy, &c. 640,500— Total m Great Bri- 
tain, 12,596,803; Ireland supposed, 4,500,000— Total in the United 
Kingdom, 17,096,803. Nearly one half of the population are engaged 
in trade and manufactures, and aboQt one third in agriottttove. 

Character of the English. 

Prior to the middle of the sixteenth century, says Dr. Waidebonit 
the French and English were reganled as barbarous nations by the 
more polished Italians. The reign, ftnd female blandishments of the 
court of Elizabeth had a very considerable effect in civilizing the 
manners. Formerly there were to be found not more than two er 
three chimnies ia a town or village ; each made his fire against a ftN 
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$aut m ik^ hall, where he dined and drewed his meat They then 
dept OD straw pallets corered only with a sheet, and it»^;t^d of a bi- 
ster they had a good round log* under their heads. 

There are no people on the globe, among whom more sing^ular, 
more eccentric, and more opposite characters are to be met with than 
in £n^]and. Liberty, which this island is blessed with, permits every 
man, if he chooses it, to appear as he really is. Human nature is in 
ereiT comer of the earth the same ; and there is a similarity of men 
in all climates. Education, goyemment, and established customs, 
are the principal causes of the distinctions among nations. The spirit 
of the Greeks remained a lon^ time in their colonies ; and the £ngUsh 
maoners, as well as the English way of thinking, have been preserved 
longer than a century with very little alteration, in the AmericaA 
states, which were fonnerly the habitations of savages.- 

The English, in general, are civil, tractable, sociable, frugal, and 
cleanly. They seem to enjoy. contentment, a^ the blessings of li- 
berty. This, probably, was formerly the case in a hiffber degree, 
before the national debt, and the enormous patronage of the govern- 
ment corrupted all classes of the people, and before London became 
so extensive^ and When people #ho lived at a dLstauce were not so in- 
fected with the mad desire of coming to the metropolis, and tA esta- 
blishing themselves there. According to Dr. W. the English, of all 
cultivated nations, approach the nearest to the character of what man 
m reality ought to be ; and Mr. Hume says, ^* the English, of any 
people in the world, hate tlie least of a national character, unless this 
reiy singularity may pass for one.'* 

In former times the resemblance between the English and other 
cations was stronger; and the sin^larities now so observable are 
principally to be dated from that period when the revoluticm establish- 
ed liberty and the constitution on surer grounds, and gave to the 
manners and the #ay of thinking among the people a greater air of 
freedom, and consequently to their character and government a dif* 
ferent colouring. In England, both the inhabitants and the cotistitu- 
tioD are formed for freedom. The servile respect for those who are 
called people of quality, or for those possessed of riches, which is en- 
forced upon children by example as well as precept in other coun<» 
tries, is not common in England. The poor man is often heard to 
iaj, that bis shilling is as good as that of the rich« 

Ofihe Love of their Couniry. 

Thkra are certain features in the character of the English which 
tre striking, and deserve to be mentioned. One of the first, which 
may be looked tipon as general, is their natieoal pride. All nations 
We their countries ; but the English evince it in the highest degree. 
'Hte great preference which an Englishman gives to his^ island, is 
ovring to the education that he has received, so different from that of 
Other countries } to the diet and manners peculiar to his native soil ; 
atnd, above all, because he is to^d from infancy, by his nurses and vul- 
ga^r people, that England is kiperior to all countries, and that none 
arc to be compared to it. 

A sensible Englishman, however, speaks of himself, his rank, <ind 
his dignity, with modesty; but he talks of his country with pride^and 
^thnsiasm. l*rofn this high opinion which the English entertain of 
weir country, it may be explained why they adhere so steadily to 
their old customs and habits. Hence they think their constitution 
vnd government the most perfect of all governments, and above aU 
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iBipror«ineDt : bence abo the bulk of the people are fuUy periiiaM 
that Dothiog is bo delicious and excellent aa aa enormous piece of 
beef half roasted, and a plumb-pudding of ten pounds weight : hence 
an Englishman will, dunng the sererest weather, rather shiver at the 
■ide of a chimney which produces clouds of ashes, and blackens the 
room, than make use of German stoves ; for his ancestors strled a 
fire a sort of company ; they spoiled their eves by looking thou^ntfofly 
at it, and he must do the same. In regard to changes of ministers of 
■tete, and of fashioDS of dress and furniture, the English are variable 
enough. . 

From the high opinion which they entertain of themselres, it may 
be easily supposed that thev look upon foreigners as much inferior. 
This fault in their national character was visible many centuries ago: 
and though they pride then^selves on the name of Britons, which tfaej 
bear in common with the Scots, yet they are rather more averse from 
them than even from a foreigner ; nor do tlie Irish seem to be much 
more in favour ; for an Irish fortune-hunter is a common phrase in 
England, and the character is not unfreqnently ridiculed on the stage. 
Even among tiie English a kind of reserve is visible ; for the l^iBco 
palians look upon the dissenters in an inferior light, and^the dinereot 
sects keep at a distance from each other. 

Of the Generosity and Humanity of the English, 

A GENEROUS disposition is said to be one of the traits of the Englieb 
character ; and I think justly. It is likewise true that they are much 
inclined to boast of their acts of generosity, and to preserve the me* 
mory of their good deeds. The exertions of humani^ and compas 
sion are among the English frequently sudden and very strong 
Great indulgence is shown to faults and human imbecilities, because 
hypocrisy and arrogant assumption are not eo common here, and 
every body seems to know and to feel what man is. Yet there are 
despicable characters in England who laugh at the dictates of humani- 
ty, and seem to be destitute of liberal and generous sentiments; but 
the majority of the nation are against them, and treat with contempt 
and detestation those who appear to be devoid of the feelings of hu- 
manity, and of a love of public liberty. 

The ^^onduct of the English in India, where the poor inhabitants 
were oppressed, plundered, and even sacrificed to avarice, has great- 
ly subtracted from their fame for liberality and humanity. Many 
bailiffs who arrest debtors, many attornies, many overseers of the poor, 
many clergyman when they collect their titlies and income, and their 
ministers who make wars, seem to have humanity and generosity no 
more in the catalogue of their virtues, than the members of the no)y 
inquisition have in theirs. 

A modern German writer praises the English highly on account of 
their humane treatment of the brute creation ; but whoever has seen 
the driving of cattle to the London markets, the cruelty of butchers, 
poulterers, and fishmongers, the usage of poor horses in carts, post 
chaises, and hackney coaches, the riding of them at horse-races, and 
on public roads;, whoever has been a spectator at cock-fightings, 
buU-baitings, and similar exhibitions, will hesitate before he pro- 
nounce encomiums on English generosity towards the brute creation. 

The liberality of the nation is, however, worthy of admiration. 
Subecriptions towards the support of tlie poor and necessitoup, are 
nowhere more common, nor more liberal than in England. Hospi- 
tals of every kind, charity-schools, dispensaries, And such monumeDti 
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as witness the noUest feelings of horoanity, are nowhere more fine- 
quent than here. Nevertheless, in no country are more poor to be 
seen than in England, and in no city a greater nnrnber of beggars 
than in London. The fault seems manifestly to be in the disposal of 
the money collected for the poor, and in the defective regulaiioM 
made for their maintenance. 

General ViewM of Vie English MUUm, made ia a kite Journey from 

Dover to London^ by J\I, De Levis. 

Ths stranger, says M. le Due de Levis, on lus arrival at Dover, is 
struck with astonishment : every object which meets his eye, the 
country, the hoases, the people, every tiling is diiferent, and nothing 
reminds him of the place he has ieft: instead of the flat coast in the 
' environs of Calais, above the level of th<) sea, immense rocics bel- 
lowed out, and waUed by the waves, which undermine them, hardly 
leave tlie width of a street at the bottom of the harbour. Their daz 
zling whiteness forms a contrast with the black smoke issuing from 
the houses. On the right, the castle upon a barren hill, presents » 
ooniiised mass of ancient fortifications. The great modem works 
lately erected, are not seen from this side. 

But if inanimate objects present such great diiference, the inhabi- 
tants do not less excite his surprise : and to speak only of their exte- 
rior ; their gait, devoid of frivolity, has not that military air so com- 
mon in f 'ranee among all classes ; yet it is firm, confident, and an- 
nounces activity and a tendency towards a fixed object. They seem 
more busy than thoughtful, more serious than grave ; appearances of 
melancholy are even very rare among them, although it has more 
fatal effects here than elsewhere. But the careless levity of southcrr 
Europe is never seen in England ; to sing in the streets would pasi 
for an act of madness. 

Their dress is equally remarkable for its fulness, uniformity, and 
neatness ; tliose scanty clothes, so mean and strangely absurd, which 
9fe meet with on the continent, are never found in Britain, still less 
are the worn-out and dirty clothes, which, preserving the traces of a 
luxury unsuitable to the condition of those who wear them, appear 
to be the livery of wretc^iedness ; on the contrary, all the apparel 
here seems at Brst sight fresh from the manufactory, and the same 
tailor appears to have cut out the coats of tiie whole nation, and we 
are almost tempted to ask if the English do not export their old 
clothes; the truth is they wear them as long as we do, but preserve 
them better ; and it is usual, from a sense of feeling and deUcacy, to 
bestow their cast off clonics upon beg<g^ars. 

A nation, thus clothed, appears to enjoy great comforts, and (bat 
which without doubt increases this appearance, is that embonpoint 
and freshness of complexion are much less uncommon than in 
France. The dress of the women, like that of the men, is almost 
uniform, although fashions change in England oftener than in any 
other country. Cotton stuffs, whose .texture, fineness, and patterns, 
infinitely vary, constitute the basis of it. This advantageous custom 
among a commercial people, who possess rich colonies, maintains a 
multitude of manufactures, whose useful and charming productions 
are sought after and imitated throughout Earope. 

Large scarlet cloaks, black silk bonnets, which preserve and 
heighten the fiiimess of their complexion, distinguish the country- 
women who come to market When a class, so inferior, is so well 
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dresMd, Ve cannot doubt of the proeperitj and comfort of the natioa 
to vrfaich it belongs. 

The English women are taller than the French, their shape, rare* 
\j counterfeited, is without elegance, because their shoulders are too 
high, occasioned perhaps by baid habits, and by hard and badly mads 
corsets. Their features would be perfectly reg^ular, if the distance 
from the nose to the mouth was less, a common defect among all 
Celtic nations ; they are almost all fiur, and their s^in is Cresb an^ 
florid. 

Their step without grace is decent as well as their deportment, 
their physiognomy is deficient in expression, and we do not see tbat 
BriUiaucy in their eyes, which indicates lirely passions and impen- 
ous desires. Thus their modest air appears natural, and seems te 
cost them little. The children are gfenerally handsome, and their 
brieht complexions annouiice g^ood health ; they are brought up with 
mildness and tenderness ; they enjoy great freedom, and seem more 
ktndly treated than children on the continent. If I hare entered into 
so long a detail respecting the inhabitants of DoYer, it is because it 
applies equally to the inhabitants of the metropolis, and to the coon 
try in general. 

Some shades in the character and slight differences in thepronuo- 
ciation, do not form those contrasts (bo common in France, in Italy, 
and in Germany,] among the people who inhabit the provinces, toe 
union of which forms those great states. 

The road which leads from Dover to London, runs along a narrow 
valley, or rather a defile, by the side of a rivulet, which rises at a 
small distance from Dover. The hills are low, the building^ are nei- 
ther large nor costly ; in a word, every object that nature pres^ntii 
or that art produces, has a remarkable character of meanness ; and 
nothing as yet gives an idea of wealthy England, or even of a great 
island. Instead of those large causeways, which crossing in a right 
line, vaUies and mountains, demonstrate the power of gt>vemments 
and their magnificence ; a narrow road, but in perfect repair, winds 
obliquely alon^ a bill, and bends to every turn of land. 

Upon reaching the height, is seen a common of vast extent ; for 
the English distinguish these uncultivated lands, which we confound 
under Uie same name, into heaths and pastures. During the last half 
century, several hundred thousand acres have been cleared, and they 
still continue the practice every year. An act of Parliament decides 
the allotment between the proprietors who have the right of common. 
These acts are called '< Enclosure Bills," because throughout almost 
all England, the fields and meadows are enclosed with ditches and 
hedges. 

When the chain of hiUs is crossed, called Barham Downs, where 
trees and houses are equally rare, a fertile and extensive plain ap* 
pears, where a great quantity of hops are cultivated. Tnis noithern 
vine is upheld in summer by long poles, and presents a picturesque 
sight, but the festoons of vines which entwine the elms of Lombardy, 
the garlands of the valley of Tarbes, and even the low vines of Bur* 
gundy, and of the Pays de Vaud, offer a richer, and much more 
ag^reeable scene, without reflecting upon the difference of the pro- 
duce. Canterbury is an ancient and ill-built city, of a moderate ex- 
tent ; many of the houses jare built of wood ; the streets are very 
narrow, yet they have foot-paths, wh|ch, in the present ii^stance, V9 
the more necessary. 
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The piice of trareUiDg is the same throoglioat Jfing^aad, one shil* 
iiog a miJe for hones and carriage, iritbout reekoninc^ what is given 
to the postillion ; this is extremely cheap, consideriiig the high price 
^ every article, and eren in nroportion to other countries ; at those 
times when forage is dear, a feir pence are added, but this is Ojerer 
done without the concurrence of the principal post'^raasters of the 
eounty* 

Wlien quick trareltin^ is desired, four horses are prorided, dri>reB 
by two postiihons, and Uien travelling is performed with a rapidity, 
known only in Russia and Sweden, in the winter season. 

The mail-coaches also afford means of trarellinff with ereat oeleri^ 
ty into all parts of England. These are berlins, nrm and light, hold- 
ings four persons, they carry only letters, and do not take charge of 
any baggage. They are drawn by four horses, and are driven by 
one coaidiautn ; they travel never less than from seven to eight miles 
an hour. 

Sta^e coaches are veir numerous, they are kept in every city, and 
eren in small towns ; ail these carriages hare four wbeete, and hold 
ax persons without reckoning the outeide passengers. About twen^ 
vears ago, a carriage was invented in the form of a gondola; it m 
long:, and will hold sixteen persons, sitting face to face, the door is be* 
bind, and this plan ought to be generally adopted, as the only meaas 
of escaping a ^reat danger when the horses run away. What adds 
to the singularity of these carriages is, that they have eight wheels { 
thus dividing equally the wei^t, they are less liable to be oyertiinied« 
or cut up the roads-; they are besides very low and easy. 

As soon as we reach the top of Shooter's hill, a very elevated spot, 
magnificent views open to the sight ; the Thsunes appears covered 
▼ith a multitude of ressels, of every description : the whit^Mss of 
tbeir sails, contrasted with the water, and fne fine trees Which shade 
tbe verdant banks, display a luxury of vegetation, unknown in cti- 
mates less humid : a great number of country houses, to which the 
Snglish give the Italian name of villa, and which, without being built 
in a style of architecture, as rich and as pure as their modeb, are not 
devoid of el^ance, have been built m the most favourable situations^ 
to enjojr this beautiful landscape, and tend to embelHsh it. 
• The spacious common called Blackheath, begins at a short distance 
fnm Shooter's Hill ; its barren sands, and disrau he^hs, disfigtfre the 
beantiful perspective which we have just described ; but nearer ob- 
joetsmake amends to the traveller, and captivate his attention. At 
this part of the road, conmiences the immense crowd <^ carriages, o# 
every description, that are raeftwith daily, in all. the avenue Of l&e 
metropolis. These carriages have some two, and some four wheete; 
are of different forms, and yet always elegant and lirht. We have 
imitated in France and other countries, the whiskeys, buggies, greeop 
chairs, curricles, phaetons, sociables, landaus, landaulets, &9C. aed 
every year industry invents new ones, which fesyon instantly adopts. 
"^^ are open, or at leaist only half shut, for the English like air^ 
and fear neither wind nor cold. This taste is c6mmon to both sexes, 
and the most delicate women are seen exposing themselves, without 
fear, to the infemperature of a humid atmosphere. It is certain, that 
among a people so subject to vapours and nervous disorders, (whether 
tbese diseases proceed from the climate, or a bad regimen) exercise 
in open air is necessary for health. In consecfuence, among the 
^Hidr classes, every body goes out to take an airing, even if it blows 
* aurrica&e. Habit readers this custom stifi more imperious, aAd 
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fidim 9dd to it the enjopwDt of luxury. The number of sidflt- 
hanm k prodizioiu ; besides the rideis, every eeuipage is foUsirsd 
by horses, welTset oat, for serrants do hot ride bebiim coaches oat of 
towns. All these causes united, make the diffisrent roods which lead 
to Lfloadoo, fimn a distance of five or nx miles, resemble the msst 
frequented promenades of the first capitals of Europe. 

At lengtii, arrired in London, I should Uke to be able to give an 
idea of this immense citj, by comparing it with other great capitals, 
a method which I prefer to all others ; on this occasion, unfortnmitelj 
it is not. In vain hare we visited Paris, Vienna, Rome, Yenice; 
should you even have been at Petersburg or Moscow, none of these 
cities can give ^ou suvst idea of the English capital. The greater 
part of large cities ofier a collectton of iiregular hotels, palaces, and 
Duildings; others like Turin, are distinguished by long arcades; 
Amsterdam, Dantaic, contain a multitude of canals ; but notbing of 
all this resembles London. I must, therefore, have recourse to a 
particular description of it. First of all, represent to yourself, wide 
streets running in a straight line, with rood foot-paths; iron raih 
upwards of five feet in height, are placed the whcJe length, wbicK 
separate the houses from the foot way, by an area, narrow, and of 
little depti^ which lights the under stories ; there are the kitchens 
wad the offi^ces ; a fli]^t of steps serves, at the same time, for a com*, 
munication out of doors. Over this kind of under story, is the eroimd 
floor, then the first and the second floor, but^eldoia a miid, asd neres 
ui elevated roof; neither is there any architectural decorations. 

But every house, which has seldom more than three windows in 
front, has the door ornamented with two wooden piilars, painted 
white, surmounted by a heavy pediment ; a small glasB window gives 
light to the passage > in the fnmt is the dining parlour ; behind, s 
room, almost dark, because it looks only into a small opening, a few 
feet wide, which does not deserve the name of a court yard. The 
atair-case is sometimes of stone, but mostly of wood, and always co- 
vered with a carpet. The first story contsuas the drawing- room, and 
artolerable large closet behind, where sometimes a bed is placed, bni 
the proper bed chambers are in the second story. Under the root- 
are garrets for the servants. The furniture agrees with the simpliciti 
of the building; it is much the same among all the opulent classes. 
The mantle-pieces are usually of wood* ;• no time-pieces: vases, can* 
d^abras, brackets, bronzes, are hardly known, and of all the arU 
gilding is the least advanced. The only thing- which shines is the 
ifrate, in which sea-coal is used ; thefhmt is polished steel, and kept 
extremely bright ; the tables and the rest of me furniture being ms- 
hoeany, take a fine polish. The paper-hangings are of an insipid' 
ootour and insig^ficant design ; the dining parloui^and'the haJIs are 
painted in. fresco, mostly c^ a pole blue colour. The bed-chamhm 
are still more, plainly furnished than the drawisff^room ; tree it is^ 
that they are made use of only for sleeping in, as they never use thea 
fee sitting-rooms, and' the bed-chambers of the women are as inao* 
cessible to the men, as the Harems of the East. The beds are of 
white dimity, or calico, with mahogany posts ; and' their form is sins-. 

{>le, and does not vary. The beds, in the best houses, are but indif- 
^rent, especially the feather beds, which they usually cover with a 
blanket ; and which, being placed immediately under the sheet, is 
not agreeable to foreigners : particularly in the summer season. 
The boudoir is unknown in England. This is, however, ibe manner 
flf living even among the most wealthy.. The progress of luxury haa 



$afy tattftljr indiiced them to adopt chimney pieces of marb e ; and 
nirron are iieoome more fireqaent. When we consider that the Ita^ 
iiant banished to the top of their superb palaces, are less comlbrtably 
accommodated than the English in their Uttle paHry towns, we aie 
led to admire the ingenuity which the French display in the eccmom y 
of thdr honses ; where thi|y unite el^^ce with utility ; and the 
tsste which directs them in the disposition of their AimitiiTe ; often 
vahiable and always of elegant design, embellishing their apartments 
in profhsioo. Notwithstai&ng, we meet with some kutances in Lon- 
don of continental magnificence, in a small nnmber of gentlemen's 
booaes ; whose owners hare collected, at a great expoise, raluable 
paintings and antique statues : more are to be found in the seats ot 
the principal nobility ; especially since the French resolution, occa- 
aioiied by ^e destruction of a great number of religious estabUsh- 
nestB in the Netherlands and in Italy : this ccmjoined with the ruin 
of rich individuals, has enabled the Engtirii to cany away the chief* 
d'ourres which seemed for ever destined to adorn the towns where 
they were placed. However, in England, in the palaces of the no- 
biUty, as well as in the houses of the tradesmen, the fbmitnre is re- 
daced to strict necessity ; and is not more abundant than it is well- 
decorated. If we leave the interior of their houses, constructed in 
a manner to attract little attention, we shall find with astonishment, 
(bat they have used as much care and pains to make the outride as 
agreeable, as the inside is neglected. This singularity belongs^ 
^bably, to the character of this people ; active, without frivolity^ 
for whom exercise in the air is absolutely necessary r and where 
habit, and periia^M, the climate, make change necessary. Be this as 
it iiiay, it is impossible to invent any thing better adapted for walkinj^ 
the streets of a great city, than the foot paths of London ; too sel 
dom imitated elsewhere, and always imperfectly: they are paved 
with broad flag stones, brought more than a hundred miles ; ana with 
a ma|rnificence that reminds us of antiquity ^ if the whole were put 
together, they would cover the space of several souare miles. They 
are so even, (bat you walk without fetigue ; ana we ^ideavour to 
ibiget the rough and slippery pavement on the Continent. These 
foot paths are constantly swept, and l^ept free from dust and dirt; 
vaA as tiiey are on a gentle slope, the wind and the sun soon dYy 
tiiem. Neither is here experienced the inconvenience of gutters, 
#hich elsewhere inundate passengers ; and in storms, heavy rains, 
sod floods, stop the way. The English have an ingenious method oi 
gettiog rid of these raiHy torrents ; their roots are almost flat, and 
the front wall rising above the upper floor, forms a double slope like 
far terraces ; the waters being tnus collected, descend by a spout, 
into the drains, and are lost in the great common sewer, under the 
■iddle of the streets. Sometimes tMy are led into cisterns. 

ixmdon is not destitute of this element; a small river brought at 
tui immense expense, from a great distance ; and immense engines, 
worked by the Thames, distribute the water into all quarters. Sea- 
<^, whose black dust attaches so easily to furniture and clothes, is 
kept in cellars under the foot way. In a word, stables, and with 
^hem, the dunghills, with the smeHs inseparable finom them, Occupy 
back streets, and have no communication with the inhabited houses. 
The lamps are placed on both sides of the street, upon posts a little 
derated ; they are very numerous, and are always lighted before 
wn-set We might conclude from all this, that we ought to be able,, 
V the same time, to live in Paris, »id to walk as ita London ; or 



Katber, to in«ke a leM ridiculous wish, it would-be detilrable to uitio* 
duce into France, all those precautious, which, iu E^laud, give •» 
much comfort and security to the foot passenger. ThejhaFe eiPes 
gone so far as to pave with flat stcnes, those [uaces where ^ou croas 
the street; to make an easier communication from one side to ths 
other, and these paths are swept Carriages are not driven at a dan* 
gcrous pace, in the interior of the citv ; the lighter e<|uipages gothb 
same pace as the humblest coach. The horses^ so swillt on the rosdi 
that they seem to fly rather than run, forgetting their rapid pace, 
only go on a rentle trot ; and we never see coachmen endeavounog 
to pass by ana break the line, at the peril of the passenger. 

Let us, however, observe, of Paris, and other continental cities, 
that it would be easy to give thesi all these advantas^ ; while, or 
tbe contrary, to make the houses of London ccoimodidus, it woaU 
be necessary to rebuild them. If I have succeeded so far, in giving 
a just idea of this ^reat metropolis ; if the picture that imaginatioa 
traces after this recital, has any resemblance to the original, it is easy 
to perceive, that London has a particular appearance* which can n^ 
yer be forgotten. I attribute it tq the long ranges 9( iron raib, reach-* 
<ng beyoi^ the view, which Hoe die foot paths, and even the interior 
of the public squares, and the uniformity of the bouses, destitute of 
ornament, and apparently without roofs. So it is with the surprisiiig 
towers of Moscow ; and its ancient Chinese fortifications, give it an 
eastern air ; which fonns a contrast with that of every other capital 
in Europe. I also recollect to have heard Venice compared to an 
inundated city, a resemblance still more increased by the gondolas, 
whose black covering exactly resembles the top of a hearse moving 
on the waters. These singularities, which only amuse the yulgar 
traveller, give to observers a hope fraught with an abundant harvest 
When naturalists discover a nest of new construction, they are ea- 
ger to enrich their collections with an unknown species; habitations, 
also, totally diflerent, indicate, equally, a people of character and 
manners distinct. If such is the hope of him who may read this d» 
sciption, I can assure him that he shall not be disappomted. 

Of the Welsh. 

Of the manners of the people of the ancient principalihr of Wales, 
approximating so intimately to those of the English, I shall confine 
myself for a modern description to a short abstract from M. Simood's 
Travels through Great Britain, as I have always entertained the be- 
lief that foreigners, seeing as they do with impartial eyes, are more 
worthv of attention than a resident native. 

" The country is just uneven enough to afford extensive vievs 
over an immense extent of cultivation, lost in the blue distance^ 
nothing wild, or, properly speaking, picturesque, but all highly beau- 
tiful, and every appearance of prosperity. \Vales seems more in- 
habited, at least more strewed over with habitations of all sorts, scat-^ 
tered or in villages, than any part of England we have seen, and which 
are rendered more conspicuous by white-washing of the most re- 
splendent whiteness. Every cottage too has its roses, and honey- 
suckles, and vines, and nc»t walk to the door, and this attentioa 
bestowed on objects of mere pleasurable comforts, is the surest in- 
dication of minds at ease, and not under the immediate pressure of 
poverty. It is impossible, indeed, to look round without the convic- 
tion, that this country is, upon the whole, one of the happiest, if not 
tiic happiest, in the world. The same class in Ajnenca has certainly 
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more advantages, and might bare more enjoyments; bat superior 
indsstry and sobriety more than compensate for the difficulties tbej 
We to struggle with here. The women we see are certainly better 
lookiBg than nearer London. 

^^One of the prominent causes of the comfortable appearance of 
the Welsh peasantry, is the custom, and a wholesome custom it Is, of 
each cottager possessing some small portion of land annexed tu bis 
little homestead. The few acres of the cottager require but little 
stock, and take up only such leisure hours or days as he can spare 
from his regular calling, while his young fiunily are furnished with 
an employment fitted to their strong. I own, I like the idea of an 
honest labourer coming home to his little garden ground, with the 
pleasurable feel of ownership, reaping where he has sown. 

Warm'd as he works, and casts his eyes anmnd 
On every foot of that improving ground. 
His own he sees ; his master's eye 
Peers not about some secret fault to spy ; 
Nor voice severe is there, nor censure known : 
Hope, profit, pleasure — ^they are all lus own* 

Of the Scotch. 

The people of Scotland, says an ingenious foreigner, are generally 
raw-boned ; and a kind of cbaracteristical feature, that of hieh cheek 
booes, reigns in their faces ; they are thin, but can endure almost m- 
credible fatigue. The adventurous spirit for which ^ey are famed, 
is chiefly owing to the laws of succession, which invests the elder 
brother, as head of the family, with the inheritance, and leaves but a 
icapty portion for the other sons. This obliges the latter to seek 
tjieir fortunes abroad, though no people seem to have a g^reater affec-> 
tion for their native soil than the Scotch in general. 

The peasants have their peculiarities ; their ideas are confined ; 
bat no people can form their tempers better than they to their sta^ 
dons. They are taught from their infancy to bridle their passions, to 
behave submissively to their superiors, and to live within the bounds 
of the most rigid economy. They affect a fondness for the memory 
and lans^uage of their forefathers, beyond, perhaps, any |>eople in 
the world; but this attachment is seldom or never esuried into any 
thing that is indecent or disgusting, though they retain it abroad as 
irell as at home. 

Weddings and FuneraU of the Scotch^ 

The lower people of Scotland are not so much accustomed tocon* 
virial entertainments as the English ; but they have one institution, 
which is at once social and charitable, and that is, the contributions 
raised for celebrating the weddings of the people of an inferior rank. 
At these the company consists promiscuously of tlie high and low ; 
the entertainment is as decent as it is jovial. Each gnest pays ac- 
cording to his inclination or ability, for which they have a wedding 
dinner and dancing. When the parties happen to be servants in re- 
spectable families, the contributions are often so liberal, that they 
u« sufficient to establish the young couple in the world. 

In Scotland, the common people retain the solemn deoent 
manner of their ancestors at bunals. When a relation dies in 
iffwn^ the parish beguile is sent round with a passing bell ; but h0 
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stops at certain places, and with a slow melancholy tone announces 
the name of the party deceased, and the time of his intemncDt, to 
which he inrites his ^Uow-countrymen. At the hour appointed, if 
the deceased were belored, yast numbers attend. The procession ii 
sometimes preceded by the magistrates and their officers, and the 
dead body is carried in a coffin, covered with a yelyet pal), to the 
graye, where it is interred without ady oration or address to the peo- 
pie, or prayer, or further ceremony, tuan the nearest relation thank- 
ing the company for their attendance. The funerals of the nobilitv 
and gentry are performed in much the same manner as iu England) 
but without any burial service. The Highland funerals are general- 
ly preceded by bag-pipes, which play certain dirges, and these are 
accompanied by the Voices of the attendants of both sexes. 

Amutementt, and Mode of Living of the Scotch. 

Dancjno is a favourite amusement in Scotland ; but little regard 
is paid to art or gracefulness : the whole consists in agility, and in 
keeping time to their own tunes. One of tlie peculiar diversions 
practised by the gentlemen, is the g'o^, which requires art and 
strength : it is played by a bat and b^l ; tlie bat is of a taper con- 
struction, till it terminates in the part that strikes the ball, which is 
loaded with lead, and faced with horn. An expert player will send 
the ball to an amazing distance at one stroke ; each party follows his 
ball upon an open heath, and he who strikes it in fewest strokes into 
a certain hole, wins the game. The diversion of hurling is peculiar 
to the Scots : it is performed upon ice, with large flat stones, which 
they hurl from a common stand to a given mark. These may be 
called the standing winter and summer diversions in Scotland. The 
natiyes are expert at all other diversions common in Bngland, ex- 
cept crickety of which they have no notion. 

It may be observed, that as the offices of drudgery and of laboui 
in this country, (England) that require little or no skill, are general- 
ly performed by Irishmen, and Welsh people of both sexes, so all 
such inferior departments are filled in Edinburgh by Highlanders. 
The rising generation acquire more enlarged views than their fa- 
thers, and strike into other parts of life ; so that there is a constant 
influx of stout healthy men from the mountainous country into Edin* 
burgh, as well as into other cities of note in Scotland, to supply the 
places of porters, barrowmeu, chairmen, &c. It is also Highlanders 
chiefly that compose the city guard of Edinburgh. They naturally 
associate with one another, and live mostly together, as a different 
people from the Lowlanders, which indeed they are. The children 
are taught the Erse language, in the same manner as the children of 
the Jews are taught Hebrew. 

It has always been customary for genteel families in Scotland to 
live a good deal in Edinburgh, not only for the pleasure of society 
and amusement, but for the education of their children. This prac- 
tice grows every day more and more frequent, and the fame of the 
iiniversity, and other schools, the elegance and accommodation of 
the place, the public diversions, and the expense of living not being 
so high as in London, invite to Edinburgh many families of moderate 
fortune from the northern countries of England,' to whom, besides 
other circumstances, it is not a Httle recommended by vicinity of 
situation. The proportion of gentlemen and ladies to the trading and 
manufacturing part of the inhabitants is, on these accounts, g^reater 
in Edinburgh than in most other towns of equal extent in Europe. 
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Literature i>f the Scotch. 

Tdk Scottish langpiag^ falls under two dirisioDs, that of the Low- 
lands, coDsistio^ of the Scandinayian dialect, blended with Uie An- 
Iflo-SaxoD ; and that of the Highlands, which is Irish.* The islands- 
of Orkney were seized by the Norwegians in the ninth century, and 
the inhabitants retained the Norse lang^uage, till recent times, when 
they began to speak pure English. 

'f he literature of Scotland recompenses for its recent origin bv its 
rapid progress and extensire fame.- In the twelfth century, there 
vas not a single native writer: in the thirteenth, literature beginn 
to dawn. 

Scotch literature has lately boasted of Hume,Blair,Beattie,Kaime8« 
Robertson, Femison, Smith, Burns, Reid, besides the living Stuart, 
Scott, Jeffrey, £c. &c. 

The mode of education pursued in Scotland is perhaps the best tc 
be found in any country of Europe. The plan which is folloived in 
Urge Um ns is nearly similar to that of England, either by private 
teachers, or at large public schools, of which that of Edinburgh b 
the most eminent, and may be traced from the sixteenth century. 
But the superior advantage of the Scottish education consists m 
every oountryps^nsh possessing a schoolmaster, as uniformly] as a 
cleTgymain. The master has a small salary, which enables him to 
educate the children, at a rate easy and convenient, even to indigent 
parents. In the Highlands, the poor children will attend to the flocks 
m summer, and the schools in the winter. There are four univer- 
Mties in Scotland viz. at St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinbui^h, and 
Glasgow. 

Of the Highlanders, 

Thk Highlanders, as we have already observed, are a distinct 
people from the Lowlandcrs, of different manners, and a different 
language, of a strong constitution of body, and by nature warlike. 
Though of very realdy wit, and great presence of mind, they are 
utterly unacquainted with arts and discipline ; for which reason they 
are less inclined to husbandry and handicraft than to arms. The^ 
take most pleasure in that course of life which was followed by their 
ancestors. They use but little corn ; the greater part of their food 
consists of milk, cattle, venison, and fish. Their children, as soon 
as born, are plunged into cold water, for the purpose of giving hardi- 
ness and vigour to their bodies. 

The Highland plaid is composed of woollen stuff, of various colours, 
forming stripes which cross each other in right angles; and the na- 
tives value themselves upon the judicious arrangement of those stripes 
and colours, which^ if skilfully managed, produce a pleasing effect to 
the eye. ^bove the shirt the Highlander wears a waistcoat of the 
»ame composition with the plaid, whieh consists of several yards in 
^dth, and which tliey throw over the shoulder into the form of the 
Roman toga. The dress of the Highland women formerly consisted 
of a petticoat and jerkin with straight sleeves | over this they wore a 
plaid, which they either held close under their chins with the hand, 
or fastened with a buckle. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine 
anen of different forms. The women's plaid has been but lately 

* See Appendix, pages 2 and 6. — P 
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disoied in Scotland by tbe ladies, who wore it in a graceful manner, 
the drapery falling towards the feet in lai^ folds. 

Highlanders are more attached by a smiilarity of manAers sod 
4ress, and the sameness of name, than by the ties of kindred md na^ 
tore. They contract more firm friendships orer a pinch of snuff, than 
from any natural feelings, or instinet ol blood. Their daily exercise, 
and sprightly freedom <S liring increases both their strength and their 
stature. Their women are seldom married young. The sick among 
them will not call in the aid of a physician, nor permit any blood to 
be taken from them, lest their health should thereoy be more impair- 
ed than recorered; and lawyers they utterly abhor. They are not 
greatly celebrated for honesty, nor are tbe^ taught by any laws to 
aiBting^uish with much accuracy between their own property and that 
of other persons. Their religion is taken partly trom the Druids, 
partly from the Papists, and partly from the rrotestants. Neither do 
they pay any long or great regard to borrowed rites; but carry up 
many fabulous stories of their own to the highest antiqui^. They 
are much inclined to predictions and superBtitious omens, 'flie High- 
landers account it among the greatest crimes to desert their chief, 
and to alter their dress and way of Hying. In war they -excel od foot, 
but are little used to horses. Their arms are a sword, dagger, and 
shield ; and sometimes they make use of pistols. In battle Uie point 
to which they bend their utmost eflforts, and that which they aremoet 
anxious to carry, is the enemy's baggage. If that once fall into 
their hands, disregarding all discipline and oaths, and leaying their 
colours, they run home.* 

Throughout the whole Highlands thefe are yarious songfs sung by 
the women to suitable airs, or played on musical instruments, not 
only on occasions of merriment and diyersion, but also during almost 
eyery kind of work which employs more than one person, such as 
milking cows, watching the folds, fulling of cloth, grinding of com 
with the hand-mill, hay-making, and reaping of corn. These songs 
and tunes re-animate for a time, the droopin|> labourer, and make 
him work with redoubled ardour. In trayellmg through the High- 
lands in the season of autumn, the sounds of little bands of music, on 
eyery side, joined to a most romantic scenery, has a yery pleasing 
effect on the mind of a stranger. Tbe fayourite instruAnent of the 
Scotch musicians has been the bag-pipe, introduced into Scotland at 
a yery early period by the Norwegians. The largpe bag-pipe is tbe 
instrument ot the Highlanders for war, for marriage, for funeral prO' 
cessions, and other great occasions. 

A certain species of this wind music rouses tfie native Highlander 
in tbe same way that the sound of tbe trtinipet does the war-horse, 
and even produces effects little less maryellous than those recorded of 
the ancient music. At the battle of Quebec, in April, 1 760, while tbe 
British troops were retreating in great confusion, the general com- 
plained to a field officer of Frazier's regiment, of the bad bebarioar 
of his corps : " Sir," answered he with warmth, " you did wroftg in 
/orbidding the pipes to play this morning; nothing encourages High- 
landers so much in a day of action. Nay, eyen now they would he 
of use."—" Let them blow, then," replied tbe genera, " if it will 



* This is only applicable to the state of the Highlanders before the 
abolition of Clanship, after the rebellion, (1745.) — ^P. 



hiiag back the men." The pipes were ordered to play a fitromite 
Btartid air, and the Highlanders, the moment they heard the musicy 
returned and formed with alacribr in the rear. 

The climate of Scotland is such as might be expected in a latitude 
10 remote, and a country so mountainous. In the eastern parts there 
18 Dot so much humidity as in England, as the mountains on the west 
airest the tapours from the Atlantic. On the other hand, the west- 
era counties are deluged with rain, which is the chief obs^le to the 
progress of agriculture. Industry, indeed, as is eyinced in Switzer* 
kna, can orercome almost the greatest dijiculties. The climate of 
Switzerland, however, is dry smd pleasant ; but no toil can guard 
ftgatinst the excess of falling mmsture. £yen winter is more custin- 
roishable by the abundance of snow, than by the intensity of the frost ; 
but in summer the heat of the sun is reflected with great power in the 
narrow vales between the mountains, so as sometimes to occasion a 
phenomenon of glittering particles^ that seem to swim before the eye. 

Of the Irish. 

There are three races of people in Ireland, which are, — 1. The 
Spemith found in Kerry, and a part of Limerick and Cork ; these are 
tall and thin, but well made, a long risage, dark eyes, and lonf black 
lank hair. In the time of Elizabeth, the Spaniards had a settlement 
on the coast of Kerry, and the island of Yalentia deriyes its name 
from Spanish origin. ^ The Scotch race in the North, are distin- 
guished by features, accent, and many cust<Mns which mark the 
north Britons. 3. In a district near Dublin, and in the counbr of 
Wexford, the Sax(m tongue is s}K>ken without any mixture or the 
Irish, and the people haye a yariety of customs which distinguish 
them from their neighbours. The rest of the kingdom is, according 
to Mr. Arthur Young, made up of mongrels. The Milesian race of 
Irish, which may be called natiye, is scattered oyer the kingdom, but 
chiefly found in Connaught and Bifunster* 

In all the cities in Ireland there are parts entirely occupied by the 
poor, whose mad cabins, thatched with straw, are)iulf buned amidst 
hills of dirt; until within a few years such was the general state pi 
the towns. At present, stone houses, more than one story high, with 
dated roofs, are preyalent; the suburbs where the poor reside, are 
Qsiially called " Irish Town.*' These portions are inhabited by laaj 
wretched beings, for whom, in consequence of the slow prog^ress of 
improyement, adequate employment has not yet be«i proyided. Cnv 
cimistanced as they are at present, these places can be considered 
only as receptacles for beggfars. The women and children gather 
dung, or pilfer turf, and the men occaaianallyget a day's work, which 
enables them to purchase a few potatoes. These are people who do 
not often obtain that "belly-full" of the celebrated root, so Oft» 
•pdten of by gentlemen in Ireland. 

In the general character of the Irish, many traits are completely 
natimal, and are common to all ranks. To BVf Aat thejr arc braye, 
lavish in hospitality, warm-hearted, sensible, eloquent, witty, posMs- 
ing an uncommon cheerfobiess of disposition, and a people with whom 
it would be desirable to reside, would be paying them no complimeBt 
They haye all these qualities, and some or them in an eminent degree; 
but the impartial obseryer must describe them as loquacious, «»««»' 
trayagandy prodigal, though often parsimonious. In whaterer they 
4Bdertake there Is no moderation ; all is in extremes ; theur yamtjr 
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prodommtftas, aad^ hke the French, they entertaia. a liigii idea of 
tlieiaMlves, aod of the advantages of their oaaotiy. Hence, their a^ 
petite for praise is unbonnded, %mk- censure atways mortifies thdr 
]Meide, and irritntM their lia oiiag fc. The j are irasci ole, easiiy offend 
mkf violent and impettMOs in their resentments. In gaiety, they en* 
foj the present noment without any care for the future ; and from 
tb^ lame thoujghtless habit^ readily embaiic in extravagant schemes. 
Ttook these causes they ai« unsteady iu their eondttct, often g^raspin; 
at ohjecta, which, when attained, afford not the expected g^ratifica- 
lion, and are, therefore, abandoned ahnost as soon as tried. 

Ireland is a country where aristocratical influence is more prera- 
knt Uian in £nffland» £very thing' which government has to bestow 
being reserved for parliamenftsyry iateresi, SaA conferrc»d on the high- 
er order of protestant»;. there is no middte order of people to balance 
between the* very gfreat and the very hiAnbie ; and two other bad ef- 
feeta are the couseqfuence, that of fosterin? religious distinctions, aiid 
discouraging merit, the only proper qualification for public office. A 
disgraceml system of political corruption, the sowx;e d which it mig^ht 
not be difficult to discover^ pervades all ranks, from the peer to tiie 
peasant. By a small proportion of peers their iiepresentatives are elect- 
ed — ^and the wishes of the castle destroy in every case, the indepen- 
dence of the nobility. It is well known that a great national imder- 
taking, the Iloyal Canal, has been cut in a wrong direction, that it 
might pass near a great man's estate* Regiments of m ilitia have been 
raised for the purpose of extending patronage, by giving the nominal 
tion of officers to certain individuals. Barracks have been erected 
for the purpose of creating a mai^et for an adjoining property. If we 
look at the pension list, and examase the sums paid by way of com- 
pensation, a momentary doubt will not be entertained, that m Ireland 
a wide-spreading system of corruption prevaib. During' t^e existence 
of the Irish parliamenfy tiie very idea of honesty was held in derision. 

Education is more general among' the poorer claa9e» in Ireland, 
than it is among the same description of persons in Bngland. Got th« 
former the peasantry are more quick of comprehension than the lat- 
ter. Labourers in £higiand conplougfi the land or make a fence, in 
a manner whiob would astonish the Irish ; but tbdy are so boorishly 
stupid, that ft is diflcult to obverse with them, and they seldom trou- 
ble themselves about any things beyond the precincts of their own 
parish^ B^t the Irish, with less skill in manual operations, possess 
more inteHig'eiice ; they are shrewd by nature, and have a most 
dnxious desire to obtain information* 

The Irish expend large sums at their funerals, and ^ch is their 
ambition for pageantry and show on these occasions, that. the poor 
oftdn begin to <x>ilect money for defraying the expense before the 
person is dead. Waking the dead is a most ejctraordinary custom ; 
the foUo\/ing ^useoont m^a wake, in a letter written in the south of 
Ireland, may be relied on as correct : 

" I think what they call a wake here seems to be thehirbest source 
4^fdTU I went the other day to see the nurse of one of my sister'i 
children, who I supposed to be in trouble, as her fatlier had died flud- 
«tettly in the room with her the night before. I found the kitchen a 
tf^ene of merriment. The poor old man laid out on the table with 
dandles and plates, containing salt placed all around him; I missed 
two of the daughters. The nurse said ^y were cleaning out ths 
barn for the giris to dance in, and that one of the lads was; j[one for a 
piper/* The writer^ who is a native of the n(nih,add8^ «<WekB(Mr 
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noCfaingf of this waking amnsemeDt in oor part of tbe oonntry. Thera 
r hare seen the happiest set of female faces, thirty or forty spinoer* 
together at work, round a larg^e turf fire, sing^iBg> in tarns, or the oMI 
dame telling^ frightful stories. Tbe using- salt at wakes ari«es, as te 
as I can learn, from an old custom of the GreeloB or Romans, who 
csBsidered it as luck^. When employed, the Catholic priest firit 
blesses it^ and some or it then is put into bc^y water. I have inquired 
of rariotts Roman Catholics in this country, but cannot learn any 
tiling more respecting it. Amusements of every kind are practised at 

|! these wakfes — ^blind man's buff, hunt tbe slipper, and sometimes dano« 
ing, but the last is less common. The intention of these amusements 
is to dirert tbe youngpeople, great numbers of whom are assembled 
on such occasions. Tne old ones smoke, and the young madce merry, 
to keep themselves from &Uing asleep. There are no wakes in the norHi 
except amon^ Roman Catholics. The Presbytenaos a3seinble also 
on scch occasions, but (hey have no amusement, nor do they ait «^ 
the whole ni?ht with the corpse, as in this part of the country." 

It will be round on examination, that Ireland has a g^reater number 
of drones in the hive, in proportion to its population, tlian any other 
coontry in Europe. The northern parishes are more than sufficient- 
ly served by a triple provision of clergy ; the minister of the churdi 

[ oifRome and his coadjutor; the Presbyterian minister and his assist* 
ant; and the different classes of Methodists. Preachers among the 
Quakers form a part of the general mass, as no individuals of this per- 
«Qasion attend exclusively to the performance of public worsnip. 
Every other part of Ireland has a doublesetof clergy, either resident 
dr absent, who waste the resofdrces of the country for their supporC 
When the multitude of persons, set apart for religious instruetion, fts 
considered, and the number of those who are educating for the pur- 
pose, the gross amount will be found greater than is at first evident. 
To this list may yet be added an immense swarm of lawyers, and their 
dependents of every description ; judges, for tliC sarr.c n'JIT^bcr Gi 
people in doable proportion to those in England, and whose attend- 
ants are more numerous ; unnecessary domestics, and the useless and 
hizy loiterers attached to every establishment. In consequence of the 
raanner in which the revenue is collected, there is an host of officers, 
who must be placed in the same class. The country towns in Ire- 
land are filled with idle persons, the most conspicuous of whom are 
middlemen, who find that by re-letting the lands theyliave previously 
taken, they cab raise an income without the exertions necessary for 
agricultural pursuits. 

In the middle ranks, hot suppers, a profusion of dishes, and platet 
loaded with meat, are considered as genuine hospitality. Hie frugal 
repast of bread and cheese, with a draught of home brewed, so com- 
mon among the same class in England, is here quite unknown. The 
meat breakfast of the English country squire, or the more hixurioiM 
one of the Scottfsh laird, on whose plentiful board are displayed 
nnitton. ham, dried fish, marmalade, honey, and other dainties, il 
acver seen in Ireland : yet the breakfast in that country has alway* 
>n addition of plenty of eggs. The English custom of a luncheon is 
seldom in use ; meal-times are much the same as in England, except 
among tradesmen, whose shops are not open so soon in the morning 
by two hours, as they are in jLondon, consequently the breakfast is 
later. 

There is no country, says the enlightened Wakefield, in which the 
extremes of virtue and vice, of generous and exalted sentiment, of 
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UmatentMBtem or idf-debaBemeiit, are so csonspicaous and rariooaljr 
displayed, as in Ireland. Yet the mind, or intelligent principle, of 
Hbe natives, is susceptible of every change and improvement by the 
poirers of education and political circumstances, in a degree not to 
M surpassed by ai^ people on the globe. In Ireland, man resembles 
not the dull and insensible Laplainler, or the indolent and placid na- 
tive of an eastern climate : he has a soul that kindles quickly, and a 
body that poverty cannot conquer, nor labour destroy : to his bene* 
frctor he is rrateiul even to romantic enthusiasm, to his oppressor 
hostile and vmdictive. liotwithstanding that the infaabitants of this 
islaod have been for centuries under the nominal influence of Britidi 
knrs, yet few traces of happiness, arising from wise political instita- 
tions, are to be found in any part of the country — ^the ong^al habits 
and manners of the populace still exist, and m many districts the 
traveller may fancy that he has gone back into periods of time long 
pMt. and is among a people whose domestic customs were these « 
»nner centuries. 

Unlike other nations, where the same ranks in society have the 
same characteristic d^tinctions, in Ireland, the correspondmg classes 
in distant parts of the island are as dissimilar as the higher ranks aie 
different from them. This is indicative in a g^reat degree of the ne- 
glect of its interest, by those whose duty it is to lead the country to 
prosperity and happiness. In some places, indeed^ we perceive that 
the people have struggled through the darkness that surrounded them, 
and are desirous of obtaining knowledge and the arts of civilizatioD. 

Tlie reader will discover such various gradations of miserv as he 
could not have supposed in a civilized nation. Man is exhibited to 
his view as oppressed and insulted ; he will perceive the hand of ty- 
ranny pressing upon him heavily and unsparmgly^ and find an accu- 
mulation of human beings, without any other use than for the accu- 
mulation of human wretchedness. He will find him hunted from the 
vale to the mountain top, to shelter in the rude caverns and rocks, 
from his brother christian, the politically orthodox believer in t^ 
bumble author of their common faith. Yet among all these evils 
he will still recognise the genius of the people, like a bri|;>ht star in a 
tempestuous and gloomy horizon. ' A nation never commitsye/o de te. 
A wnole people cannot causelessly be impelled to brave the mouth of 
the Gannon, or rush upon the bayonet against their rulers; and when 
SBch events do take place, and when the voice of complaint does arise 
from a whole people, let their governors attend to the awful waminf , 
imd remember, that it will not be necessary to seek a heavenly-gin- 
ed interpreter to expound this Ha2«d-w]iitino upon the Wall. 

Religiotu Sects and Parties, 

Vanitt is a predominant feature in the character of the Irish, of 
an ranks, and religions ; and as if the genius and disposition of the 
Catholics were totally misconceived by the protestants, they some* 
times treat their clei^y, the objects of their profound veneration, 
with the utmost scorn and contempt. It is not difficult for a protest- 
ant gentleman to live at peace with his Catholic neighbours ; if he be- 
have with common civility to their parish priest, he will be loved and 
respected ; but if he value his own peace, he wUl not forget that the 
priesthood, in the estimation of the common people, are a high aria* 
tocracy, who must not be offended with impunity. An injury done 
to a priest is an insult to his parishioners ; he is a constant resident 
among them, and ever ready to attend to their wants, to listen tt 
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tbeir grieTaiicies, and to sooth tbeir nasfortenei. Fwaaliar nitM^ 
course makes him intimately acquainted with their sitnatioo; •■wf 
when suffering under bodily affliction, he does not mereij administer 
the balm of spiritual comfort ; he has a medicine-chest at his house; 
and going^ from cabin to cabin, he supplies their sick inhabitants wi^ 
such medicines as may be suited to their diseases. Thus he becomes 
the partner of thfeir destiny, participates in their joys and is their sor- 
rows, and regards their good fortune with a parental eye. 

Vtew of Society, 

Ik Ir^and, could a scheme of society be exhibited in the same 
manner as that of a lottery, the blanks, or places assigned to the 
poMer orders, would be more numerous than those of almost any 
lottery ever yet proposed. 

The people whose condition appears to be the hardest, are the Hth 
man Catholics, who reside in the mountainous districts. These are 
descended from the original inhabitants who retired for shelter to re- 
mote places, when the fertile parts fell into the bands of their power- 
ful invaders. Living as a separate people, whose intercourse with 
their neighbours is exceeding*}' limited, they have acquired peculiar 
habits and customs, and are inferior to the other inhabitants in edn* 
3ati<»i and industry. They retain the ancient Irish language, and to 
them it is chiefly confined. 

The clothing of these people, if rags which scarcely cover their 
nakedness can t>e so called, consists of woollen cloth, or frieze, manu- 
factured at home, and almost eveiy other article of their dress is 
made by themselves. No country affords a more striking proof of the 
supmority which education and wealth has over numoers. Were 
an enumeration made, the Roman Catholic population would prepon* 
ierate ; yet these people are depressed beyond all conception, and, 
what may appear astonishing, tney bear their degradation without 
murmuring or complaint.* Familiarized with misery, tibey have ac- 
quired an habitual apathy, and have become indifferent to those ob- 
jects in which the iiShabitants of a free country are always interested : 
they seem neither to know nor to feel the extent of their misery. In- 
sensible to and seemingly careless of the great events that are passing 
in the world, they are never heard to express an opinion on any po- 
litical subject. Their whole ambition is centered in an unnoticed 
uad unknown exist^ce. Thcff do not weave, but are remarkably 
expert at knitting ; ai)d it is ooserved that theyare less industrious 
tiian the people in other parts of the country. The debasement and 
self-extinction into which they have fallen pervades their whole ha- 
bits; and has become more strongly marked in their demeanour voA 
appearance since the general arming of ihe proteatants in 1798. 

T%e CH^mt^t Causeway* 

This is among the most remarkable curiosities of Ireland : it ia » 
oollection of basaltic pillars, about eight miles N. E. from Coleraiike» 
projecting into the sea to an unkno^vn extent. The part explored la 
about eoo feet long, and 200 broad, the height from 16 to 36 feet 

♦There is now, and has been for several years, a high degree 
of excitement among the Irish Catholics, on account of their disa- 
bilities.~P. 

16* 
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•bore tbe level of tiie ftrand. It consists of many thousand pillars, 
mostly in a rertical position, some of them high, others broken ; and 
for a considerable space, of an equal height, so as to form a pave- 
ment. They are closely compacted toeetfaer; though the form is 
various, most of them are pentagonaL The pillars are rarely com- 
fosed of one entire piece, but mostly consist of short or long ioints, 
eitiber pbme, or concaye, corresponding with the conyex. The pil-^ 
lars are frmn 16 to 25 inches in diameter. 

A TsmT mistaken notioB preyails, that the bogs of Ireland are found 
only in low situations, and people in general haye thencse been led to 
compare them to the marshy fens of Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and Yorkshire, m which so much has been done during 
the course of the last thirty years. The bogs of Ireland, indeed, are 
widely different in many respects from the fens of England. 

The soil of Enfflish marshes *' is a black spon^ moor of rotten ve- 
getable matter," but the bogs of Ireland '^ consist of inert vegetable 
matter, covered more or less with unproductive ve^tables, and con** 
taining a large quantity of stagnant water." The difference between 
these soils is, that the rotten vegetable matter of the one produces 
unrivadled crops of gprass, com, £c. while the inert vegetable matter 
of the other, tnrows out no kind of plant useful to man. 

The countess of Mcnra mentions that a human body was found un- 
der moss eleven feet deep^ on the estate of her husband. The bodv 
was completely clothed an garmoits made of Aotr, which were fresa 
and no way impaired ; and thou^ hairy vestments evidently point to 
a period extremely remote, before the introduction of sheep and tbe 
use of wool, yet tne body and the clothes were no way impaired. 

According to a report made to parliament by a board of gentlemen 
appointed to examine the bogs in Ireland, it is estimated that they 
cover at least one million of acres ; but as mountain bog, and bog un- 
der five hundred acres, are excluded from the computation, the sur- 
fiice covered by them is, perhaps, much greater.** The commission- 
ers conclude that six-sevenths of the bogs of Ireland occupy a por- 
tion of the Island somewhat greater than one-fourth of its whole so* 
perficial extent, included between a line drawn from Wicklow Head 
to Qalwav, and another drawn from Howth Head to Sligo, resem- 
bling in form abroad belt, stretched across the centre of the countay, 
yVith its narrowest end nearer to the capital, and gradually extending 
in breadth as it approaches to the western ocean. This district in- 
cludes a numbef of bogs, called in general the '* Bog of Allen,'* 
which is not one continued morass of immense extent, but consists 
of a number of bogs adjacent to each other. 

The orig^ of these masses of inert vegetable matter has given nse 
to many learned antiquarian and philosophical discussions, and not- 
withstainding all the modem discoveries, it appears to me to be still 
undetermined when or by what means they were formed. They are 
wit primitive or originad masses of earth, because they ere found 
chiefly in northern countries, and always cover timber, various uten- 
sils, and coins, the two latter of which are certain indications of the 
hand of man, previous to their existence. Fossil timber, in great 
quantities, is dug up from many of tbe bogs in Ireland. From this 
circumstance many have been induced to believe, that bogs origi* 
nate frt>m decayed forests, which by some accident or convulsion of 
nature have been overturned and buried. 
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Asia is bounded on the N. by the Arctic qr Frozen ocean ; £. by 
the Pacific ocean ; S. by the Indian ocean, and W. by Africa, the 
Mediterranean sea, and Europe. It extends from 2? to 77° N. lati- 
tude, and fix>m 26° to 190P £. lon^tude. The area is estimated by 
Hassel at 16,728,000 square miles. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Turkey in Asia is bounded N. by the sea of Marmora, the Black 
lea, and Kussia ; £. by Persia ; S. by Arabia, and W. by the Medi- 
terranean and the Archipelago. It extends from 30° to 43P N. lati- 
tude, and from 26° to 49° £. longitude. The area is estimated at 
about 500,000 square miles, without including the Syrian desert 
The population is estimated by Hassel at 12,000,000, of which num 
ber one half are Turks, and the rest Greeks, Armenians, Arabs 
Jews, Curds, Druses, &c. 

GenercU Character of Vie Turks, 

The Turks are generally well made and robust men : whenyonni^ 
tlieir complexions are fair, and their feces handsome ; their hair and 
^68 are black, or dark brown. The women, durins' their youth, are 
|;e&erally handsome, but they look old at thirty. In their demean- 
oor, the Turks are hypocondriac, g^ye, sedate, and passiye ; in 
matters of religion, tenacious, superstitious, and morose. 

The morals of the Asiatic Turks are much better than those of 
the European. The^^ are hospitable to strangers, and the yices of 
avarice and inhumanity reign chiefly among their great men. Their 
charity and public spirit is most cobspicuous in their building cara-^ 
Tanseras, or places of entertainment, on roads that are destitute of 
accommodation for the refreshment of poor pilgrims or trayellers. 
With the same laudable yiew, they search out the best springs, and 
% wells, which in those countries are of the utmost importance to 
Weary trayellers. The Turks sit cross-legged, not only at their 
iheals, btkt in company. Their ideas are few and simple, seldom 
reaching without the walls of ^eir own houses, where they sit con- 
versing wiUi the women, drinking coffee, smoking tobacco, or chew- 
ing^ opium. They are perfect strangers to wit and agreeable con- 
venatiom They haye few printed hooks, and seldom read any other 
than &e Koran, and the comments upon it. 

Cff their JdUitofry Character, S^c. 

Thb Turks possess a considerable share impersonal courage ; and 
U is to be regretted, that this quality is rendered almost useless, and 
^en pernicious, by the superstition into which they are plungeid, at 
well as by the radical yices of their goyemment. They are nanly^ 
tem|)erate, patient under afflictions, and upright in their dealings 
Baying been accustomed from an early age to an abstemious m<^e 
of living, and inured to hardships, those of the inferior classes are 
well calculated for a military life. 

Their customary diet consists of a small portion of bread or bis* 
<?uit, with a scanty allowance of cheese, onions, oliyes, and oil, when- 
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tter either or any of these articles can he procured. Th^ seldom 
indulge in animal food, and in such cases the^ are very tond of a 
pUauf, consisting of strong graTy, in which rice is stewed. This lux- 
ury, however, but seldom falls to the lot of the military, who have 
recourse to other and less costly gratifications, the principal of which 
are coffee and tobacco. The former they drink in as strong an infU' 
sion as possible, and to the use of the latter they are so much addict- 
ed, that the pipe is the inseparable companion of many of the women 
eren araon|;' the lower ranks of the Turks. 

Wine being prohibited by the Koran, the usual beverage of every 
class of Mussulmen is water ; but whenever they can prevail on 
themselves to overcome their religious scruples so tar as to indulge 
in the use of wine or spirits, they swallow them so copiously, and 
with such eagerness, that in the intoxication. which follows, they be- 
come noisy and riotous in the extreme. 

The g^me of chess, which is not prohibited like gambling witii 
cards or dice, is one of the amusements of the camp, as w^ as is 
the towns. Thej are likewise very fond of singiDp*, which is gene- 
rally performed in a harsh and discordant tone, without any moduli* 
tion of voice. Their active diversions consist in shooting at amaik, 
at which they are very expert. Some of their gjeat men are fond of 
hunting, and take the field with numerous equipages, which are join- 
ed by their inferiors ; that is, however, often done for politick pur- 
poses, that they may know the strength of their dependents. 

In addition to his scanty allowance of bread, the Turkic soldier 
is allowed from a penny to two-pence a day, with which he supplies 
himself with tobacoo, coffee, onions, olives, &c. When sick, he has 
little to expect from medical skUl or attendance, and places as small 
a dependence on the administration of the necessary remedies, which 
are rarely supplied to combat his disease. 

In the camp, as in every other situation, the Turks attend r^ 
larl^ to their prayers five times in the course of the day : at sun-rise; 
at nine in the morning ; at noon ; at four in the afternoon : and at 
the setting-sun. Before each prayer they invariably wash their feet, 
hands, and face, and having spread their little carpet in the tent, 
make their prostrations, and go through their devotional exercises. 
After their second prayer, they breakfast, and delay their dinner un- 
til the last, or sun-set prayer has been repeated. These are the only 
meals of the lower classes of the Turks. 

Of their Marriages and Funerals. 

Marriages in this country are chiefly n^^tiated by the women. 
When the terms are agreed on, the bridegroom pays down a sum of 
money, a license is taken out from the prosier mag[istrate, and the 
parties are married. The wedding is celebrated, as in other nations, 
with mirth and jollity; and the money is generally employed in far- 
ntshing the house of the young conple. They are not allowed by 
their law more than four wives, but the wealthy keep a seraglio of 
women. 

The burials of the Turks are decent. The corpse is att^ided by 
the relations, chanting passages from the Koran, and after being de- 
posited in a mosque or temphe, they are buried in a field by the in* 
man or priest, who pronounces a luneral sermon at the time of in- 
terment. 
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other tribes* 

In g^eneral, the most striking feature of matmers and customs in 
the Turkish empire is, that half the people may be considered as some* 
#hat civilized, while the other haJi are pastoral, wanderers, ranging 
over extensire wastes. This laiity of goremment renders traTeUing 
in Turkey or Asia Minor very unsafe, and has proved a great im^ 
pediment to any exact geog^phical knowledge of these regions. 
Under a better government, the wandering herds of Turkomans and 
Kurds would be expelled, and industry and the arts might ag^n 
visit this territory. 

In the summer the Kurds pass from Monsoul to the sources of the 
Euphrates, and they are never punished either for robbery or mur 
der. They are a pastoral people, conducting their herds from one 
country to another, as far west as Tokat, where the hordes of Tur 
komans begin to appear. These last speak the same language as 
the Turks, but their mode of life is nearly similar to that of the wan 
derin? Arabs. Their property consists in sheep, with some goats, 
oameu, and buffaloes. 

The Armenians, though they possess the christian faith, retain many 
stD^lar manners and customs ; but they are a sensible and polite 
^ple, and the chief conductors of the Levant trade, for whicn bu- 
siness they are singularly well qualified by frugality and enterprise 
The Armenian merchants are settled ih all parts of the east, even 
into the uttermost parts of Bengal, and are universally esteemed for 
great punctuality, mtegrity, and wealth. 

The Dnizes, a remarkable people of Syria, affect the exterior 
appearance of Mahometans, yet they have in reality no religion at 
all ; there are, however, among these, sects who do not agree in what 
thej disbelieve. According to Volney, they practise neiuier cin^.um* 
ciaion, prayefs, nor fastings ; they neither observe festivals, norr^aid 
prohibitions. They drink wine, eat pork, and allow marriage between 
almost the nearest relations. Near Antiocfa, there is said to be a sect 
which professes some of the most dissolute tenets of Paganism. 

In the northern parts of Asiatic Turkey, there are many tribefc 
who have adopted smg^lar manners and customs. Six or seven lan- 
guages are spoken in the country between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian.'*' The Abkfaas are, by the Circassians, called the people 
beyond the mountains : they retain some traces of corrupted Chris- 
tianity. The Circassians occupy an extensive territory, part of 
which is now subject to Russia. Tneir princes cannot possess lands , 
the nobles are chosen from the vassals, or third class. Public mea« 
sUres are proposed by the prince, and debated by the nobles and 
deputies or the people, on a spot destined for this purpose, near the 
royal residence. The agriculture of the Circassians oarely suMces 
for their own consumption ; but they export sheep and horses, and 
lell the slaves taken in their predatory excursions. The beauty of 
the Circassian Women has been long celebrated, an idea of which 
may be had from what follows. ^ 

Mr. Morier, the latest traveller in these countries, gives the fol 
lowing interesting particulars : 

^We arrived, says he, at Arz-roum, after riding fifteen miles on a 
*^**ring of W. over a chalky road. The city presents itself in a 

• - - - 

* See Appendix, page 16. — ^P. 
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werf pictsmqiie manner; its old minarets and decayed tuihrets rii 
ing^ abruptly to the riew. Our baggage was carried to the custom 
bouse, DotwithstandiDg all our remonstrances aud claims of privilege. 
The caution of the Turks, though io this iostaoce unnecessary, vai 
not unjustifiable: fixr a former Persian embassador had concealed 
merchants in his suite, who, under Lis name, passed large quantities 
of fine goods. 

A.rz-roam is built on a rising ground ; un the hig^liest part is the 
castle, surrounded by a double wall of stone, which is chequered &t 
the top by embrasures, and strengtliened here and there by pro- 
jections, in the fashion of bastions, with opening^ fit lor the reception 
of cannon. It has four gates, which are covert with plates of iron. 
The whole is well built, and to me does not appear the work of Mos- 
sulmans. A ditch runs by it to the S. W. ; near it is a tannery ; and 
further on is a row of blacksmitlis* forges, which seemed in good em- 
ploy. In this direction (N. £. of Uie town] is the custom-Louse, ^ 
spacious building. The pacha's residence has a large gate openipe 
into a court yard. The nouses are in general bailt of stone, wiu 
rahers of wood, and terraced. Grass grows on their tops, and sheep 
^nd calves feed there ; so that, when seen from an eminence, the 
roofs of the houses can hardily be distinguished from the plain at their 
foundation. I walked through most of the bazars ; few are domed, 
the rest are terraced, like the dwellings, but affording a common road 
for foot-passengers, who ascend by a public flight of steps. Wbercyer 
a street intervenes, a bridge is thrown over, and the line continues 
uninterrupted. The shops in the bazars are well stocked, and the 
place exhibits an appc^arance of much industry. The streets are 
mostly paved ; but, as m Turkey, in that manner which is more cal- 
culated to break the nassenger*s neck than to ease his feet. There 
are sixteen baths, ana one hundred mosques ; several of the latter 
are creditable buildings, the domes of which are covered with lead, 
and ornamented with gilt balls and crescents. 

This ii the present st?ite of Arz-ruuiu : its remains prove that it 
must have been still more considerable. Every thin^ attests the an- 
tiquity of the place ; the inhabitants indeed date the foundation from 
the time of ^ oah, and very zealously swear that some of their pre- 
sent structures were cotemporary with the patriarch ; with less 
hazard of truth, or rather witn much appearance of probability, they 
aver that others were the work of the Giaours or Infidels. One in 
particular is attributed to the latter origin ; it consists of on arched 
gateway, curiously worked, all in strong stone, situated N. W. in the 
castle, and close to a decayed minaret f^ ancient structure. Yet 
many of the older fabrics appear, by the true rooresque arch, to be 
certainly of saracenic origin ; and many of the remains of mosques 
rcsemhlie those bnilding[s in Persia, with'curious bricks, and lacquer- 
ed tiles, which were raised in the first ages of Mahomedanism. In 
all those at Arz-roum, I observed a round tower, with a very shelving 
roof, covered all over with bricks. There are still erect several 
minarets, obviously works of the early Mussulmans. Near the east- 
em gate of the castle are two of brick and tile, and a gate (with a 
saracenic arch and a cufic inscription^ and many strong stone build- 
it) jrs around the remains of the fine portico of a mosque. To the east 
of the town is an old .tower of brick, the highest building in Arz- 
rotjm, which is used as a Jook-out-honsc, and serves as the tower of 
the Janizaries in Constantinople, or that of Galata. There is a clock 
at the summit, which strikes the hour with sufficient regularity. 
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lu Afz-roum there are from four to five tboosand of tbe Armemani 
sod about one hundred of the Greek persuasion ; the former haye 
tiro churches, the latter one. There are perhaps one thousand Pei^ 
sians, who live in a caravanserai, and manage, by caravans, the trade 
of their own country. Trebisond is the port on the Black Sea, to 
which the commerce of Constantinople is conveyed. The Turkish 
inhabitants of Arz-roum are £fty thousand families. This amount of 
the population I give fr<lm the authority of a well-informed Armenian; 
but as all such details in a country so ill-regulated are exceedingly 
suspicious. I have already taken the liberty to deduct more than one 
third from^ the number of Turkish families in the original estimate. 
But the reduced statement still leaves in ArE^roum, at the rate of five 
persons in a family, a total of two hundred and fifty thousand per* 
BOOS, besides Armenians* 

The climate of Arz-renm is very changeable, and must in winter 
be piercingly cold. It rained throughout the whole of the 19th ; but 
the clouds dispersed on the morrow, and discovered the adjacent faiQs 
overspread with snow. The high lands, which arise from the plaia 
aroaud, attract ocmstant thunder storms: the elevation, kideed, of 
tbe whole region from the base of the sea, is itself very considerable^ 
and is sufficient to account for the cold. 

The whole country through which we passed, presented tbe luxu- 
ries of a garden, with the grandeur of a forest. Flowers of all hues 
embellished the slopes of the rich pastui'age, and embalmed the soi 
with their aromatic odours. I never saw spring so luxuriant, so ex- 
uberant, as it was in these regions. At the bottom of every valley 
myariably runs a stream, the progress of which is marked by tbe 
trees, and by the' fertility which oorders it, and which accompanies it 
in all its windings. The soil is of a fine red earth ; and when occasion- 
ally turned up by the plough, breaks the monotony of the universal 
rerdure that now covers the country, and contrasts admirably with 
the splendid brilliancy of its tints. The corn on the summit of the 
mouDtain was about a foot high, but in the valley ^yas much more ad-» 
Tanced. The great cultivation consists in barley, besides many 
fields of rye, the latter indeed in many places grows wild, «nd indit- 
criminateiy with other plants. Wheat does not appear to be one of 
the necessaries of the inhabitants, for almost all the bread which we 
ate was made of barley. Great numbers of pear-trees border the 
foad, with pines of a form most picturesque, and presented often in 
the most striking views. Tbe pencils of an hundred artists would 
oot accomplish, in as many years, the task of delineating all the 
landscapes which this country affords. The inhabitants are as well 
adaptedf for the painter as- their country, and would add new interest 
to the charms of the picture. 

Proceeding further, we entered the great tract of cultivation and 
gardens, more immediately surrounding the town, and certainly con- 
stitutiu^ one of the finest spots which I can recollect in Turkey, or 
ujdeed m anjr other countiy- Plane-trees, po][dar8, fruit-trees of eve^- 
17 denomination in the thickest profusion, intermixed with com-fields» 
and enlivened by the murmuring of a thousand streams, formed the 
fore-ground of the view. "We came to a second torrent which flows 
through the gardens with gpreat precipitation and noise, and adds its 
J^aters to the first. The heat was that of summer ; the corn had lost 
rta green tints, and was ripening into yellow. 

Of the Circ(u»ian9^ Oeorg^iofM, (xnd Mki^elian*, 

t BESS are the most beantifsl people in the World* and in g^MarU 
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whmt is said as applicable to the character and mannen of one eC 
these natioos, may be understood as beloneing to the others. Tber 
•re, in general, tall, well-proportioned, and elegant ; but their minoi 
are represented as depraved and yicious, without the restraints of 
education and rirtuous habits. They are also Tain and ostentatioas; 
in the practice of all kinds of dissipation, they assume an exteriot 
appeanince of great gravity ; yet it is admitted that they possess 
civilitv approaching to politeness, and in many respects they are 
friendly and generous. 

The great men are despotic over their vassals, exacting from them 
the ^jeatest part of the fruits of their labours, scarcely leaving them 
the means of existence ; making slaves of their sons, and consign- 
ingtheir daughters to infamy. 

The Circassian women, says Sir R. K. Porter, who are so often 
■oo^t after by the marauding' tribes about the country, are brought 
up m simple and domestic habits by the mothers ; a mode of educa- 
tion that must make the act of being torn from their parents and na 
tive land, doubly distressing to the youthful victims. They are taught 
by their mothers, not merely the use of the needle in decorativs 
works, but to make their own clothes, and those of the mep of ti)eir 
family. After marriage the women are kept very close, not even 
their Dusband's own rdations being suffered to visit them ; it is even 
a rule among this people, that the nusbands themselves shall never 
be seen by a third person in the presence of their wives, and this 
they observe strictly to their latest years. On the morning of the 
celebration of her nuptials, the bride presents to her betTx>thed a 
coat of mail, helmet, and all other articles necessary to a fiill equip- 
ment in war. 

The young men show great activity and address, in a variety of 
military exercises, and the most alert have the privilege of choosing 
the most beautiftil partner at the next baU. 

The Circassian women participate in the general character of the 
nation ; they take* pride in the courage of their husbands, and re- 
proach them severely if they are defeated ; they polish and take care 
of the armour of the men. The habitation of a Circassian is com- 
posed of two' huts ; one is allotted to the husband and the reception 
of strangers ; the other to the wife and ffirnily : the court which sepa- 
rates them is surrounded by palisadoes or stakes. At meals the 
whole family is assembled ; tneir food is extremely simple, consisting 
only of a little meat, some paste made of millet, and afennented beer 
made of the same grain. 

The prevailing religion is undoubtedly Christian, but it is not cer- 
tain to what particular church the Georgians incline, or what forms 
or particular ceremonies of worship are observed by them : they 
build their churches in remote places, and on the summit of hills and 
mountains, that they may be seen at a distance, and use bells in them 
to call the congregations together, who are however said to frequent 
them but seldom, being content with looking at, witiiout entering 
them. The cleigj are paid liberally, not b]f the livin(|[, but by the 
dead : for, at tiie death of a Geoiigian, the bnhop requires one hun- 
dred crowns fbr perfonning the funeral rites ; and this extravagant 
demand must be satisfied, &ough the wife and childr^ of the de- 
ceased be ruined, to discharge it, which is frequently the case 
When the bishop or priest has thus received his f^, he hrs a letter 
on the breast of the corpse, requiring Saint Peter to admit ^ soul 
•f the deceased to the mansions of £e blessed, a situation to wbidl 
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lie ii entitled by the generosity of his surrivkig friends. A dilnilar 
custom preraiis amon^ tiie Mahometans of the country, the priests 
of whk;h religion, address the like passport ta their prc^het; The 
lai^aage of Georgia is soft, harmonious, and expressive ; and some 
miters ag^ree in fixing* the paradise of the first pair in this prorince, 
irbicb for fertility, beauty, and serenity of air, seems more entitled 
to the honour than the country of Palestine. 

The Georgians concern themselves little with commerce ; they are 
onacqaainted with figii^ and arithmetic, few of them being able to 
count a hundred. The principal species of their tra^ck is that 
from which uncorrupted human nature recoils ; they consider their 
children as transferable property, in common with the beasts of the 
field ; these they inhumanly expose to sale, and are ready to sacrifice 
to the lusts of the highest bidder, or to gratify the avarice or fbtter 
the ambition of the unfeeling authors of their existence* 
. From the Ming^lians, who inhabit the regions bordering upon the 
Black Sea, the archbishop has a ^reat revenue ; for besides seven 
hundred vassak bound to lumish him with tbe necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, he raises money by the sale of the children of his wretched 
dependents, and by visitations of the several dioceses within his juris- 
diction, in which he levies contributions on the other bishops and in- 
ferior clergy, demanding for the consecration of one of the former 
six hundrra crowns, and a hundred for laying mass at the ordina- 
tion of a priest. These, in their turn^ plunder the people committed 
to their care, oppressing their vassals, selling their wives and children 
to slavery, commuting for the most heinous crimes, and foretelling 
for money future events. In conformity to these practices, as soon 
as a Mingrelian falls sick, a priest is called in, who expects a hand- 
Axne present to appease the evil genius which harasses the patient ; 
he then pronounces what will be his future fate. 

The habits of the superior clergy are scariet ; the inferior orders 
are distiogpiished from the laity by the length of their beards, and by 
high round caps, which are worn by all the clergy. Their churches 
are full of idols, amorig which are thode of St George and St. Gro 
has, which engage their principal attention ; the former is held in 
^reat veneration both by Mingrelians and Georgians : to the latter 
thej have annexed such ideas of terror, that they place their presents 
eren at a distance from the formidable representattion of imaginary 
power, to which they dare not approach, lest they should experience 
the fatal effects of his wrath. 

Among the Mingrelians are monks and nuns who abstain wholly 
from animal food, but pay no other regard to religion than a strict 
observance of the fests, which all the Christians of the eastern 
"^burcbes consider as an atonement for the oUilssion of every other 
tetofduty. 

On the death of their friends they abandon themselves to grief, 
^ich at the interment, they wash away in plentiful draughts of wine. 
Bat the chief ca<use of concern to the survivors io their l^ing obliged 
to surrender to the bishop all the moveables of their departed rela* 
°^, whether they consist of horses, arms, clothes, or money : ' a right 
which the prince exercises at tfie death of a bishop, assuming the 
Jlharacter of an ecclesiastic for the occasion, and seiizihg at once on 
the spoil which the defunct priest had collected in the plunder of ereat 
nombers of his subjects. The Mingrelians never eat pork nor drink 
*»ne Without making t\tt sign of the croiSs. 

;7 



IM T%e Holy 

THE HOLY LANIX 

This interestiDg^ coantry, now called Syria, claims paiticiilaft sk 
leDtion on accoant of the niunerous scites on which the events, re* 
corded in the sacred Scriptures took place. On entering the church 
of the holy sepulchre, likewise called St. Helen's in Jerusalem, finiMB 
having been built by the Empress of that name, the stone of unctioB 
presents itself where Christ was embalmed and anointed by Joseph 
and ^^icodemus ; to the right of which is the ascent of Mount Cal- 
vary, and near it a cleft in the mountain, occasioned by the earth- 
quake after our Saviour's death. 

From Mount Calvary you descend to the holy sepulchre of our 
Lord, where forty-four lamps are kept burning, fourteen of whieh 
belong to the convent of Jerusalem, the rest to the Greeks, Ame- 
nians, and Copts ; but these have no dominion over the sepulchre 
itself. Before the entrance to it is the Angel' $ chapel^ and the stone on 
which the Angel sat who appeared to the women after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ A little beyond this is the place where he was first 
seen by Mary Magdalene, m the dress of a gardener. The next ob- 
ject is the church in which Christ made his appearance to his mother; 
and on the right of the altar is part of the column to which he was 
bound and scourged. At the foot of the altar is the place where one 
of the three crosses was miraculously discovered by St. Helen. 

Under Mount Calvary is the chapel of Adam^ where it is said tiie 
head of the first man was buried by Sbem, the son of Noah, after the 
deluge. Then is shown the place where the women stood during Ihe 
crucifixion, and the monument which belonged to Joseph of Anma- 
thea. Other particulars are pointed out to travellers, such as the 
road in which Christ walked with the cross on his shoulders, the spot 
where he was met by his mother, and the place at which he sunk un- 
der the weight of the cross. Thus do the glides exhibit to the cre- 
dulous pilgrims every spot where each material circumstance during 
the life of Christ occurred. They go much farther than this ; they 
point out the very place in which the prophet Jeremiah wrote the la- 
mentations of the holy week, and the tombs of the kingfs of Israel. 

At Bethlehem are to be seen the place where Christ was bom, 
and the very manger in which he was laid ; The house in which Jo- 
seph dwelt ; the church in which the angels announced to the shep- 
herds the birth of our Lord. Six miles trom Bethlehem is the city of 
Tecua, built by R^oboam, son of Solomon ; and in this city lived 
the prophet Amos. About the same distance from Bethlehem to- 
waras the Dead Sea is the place where grew the vines of Engaddi, so 
much praised in the Psalms ; and a few steps }rc»n thence is the place 
in which David hid himself from the persecution of Saul. 

At St. John's in the Mountain, is shown the house in which 
John the Baptist was bom, and that in which the Virgin Mary went 
to visit Elisabeth, and the very snot in which the wood was cut to 
make the cross of our Saviour. Four miles from this place is the 
desert of John the Baptist, and the cave in which he and his mother 
hid themselves, to avoid the crnelty of Herod. In the same place is 
seen the stone upon which St. John slept a little at night, and the 
spot in which Elisabeth died and was buried by the hands of angels. 

The principal things exhibited in Nazareth*, are the place where 
Gabriel appeared to the Virgin, announcing the incarnation ; the 
i*pot on whi lb the house of Joseph stood, and in which he and his oou 
Jesus followed the trade of carpenters; the fountain from which 
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Mary and Jesus «sed to fetch water ; and a stone on which Christ 
and bis disciples used to eat. From Nazareth the pilg^rim i9 couduct- 
ed to Cana in Galilee, where Jesus converted the water into wine ; 
from thence to the sepulchre of the prophet Jonas ; and about twelve 
miles farther on is the' plain where with seven loaves and two fishes, 
Cbrist satisfied fovr thousand persons ; and at a small distance from 
this is the spot on which he deiiv^cred his first sermon, contained in 
(he fifth and two foiiowiofi^ chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel. Tibe- 
rias is distant trom Nazareth about twenty-four miles ; and a little 
farther is Capernaum, where Christ preached ; where he cured the 
paralytic ; where St. Matthew, standing* at ^' the receipt of custom," 
was called by him, and where he cured the Centurion. All these 
places are described as the true, and genuine places where the cir- 
cumstances really took piace in the times referred to, though it u 
well known, that even Jerusalem^ itself does not stand on ttie same 
spot of g^round which it occupied at the time of Christ. 

Of Jerusalem, 

We pursued our course, says that lively writer, M. Chateaubriand, 
throagha^ desert where wild fig'-trees thinly scattered waved their 
embrowned leaves in the southern breeze. The ground which had 
hitherto exhibited some verdure, now became bare ; the sides of the 
mountains expanding themselves, assumed at once an appearance of 
greater grandeur and sterility. Presently all vegetation ceased ; 
even the very mosses disappeared. The confused amphitheatre of the 
ifiouDtains was tinged with a red and vivid colour. In this dreary 
region we kept ascending for an hour to gain an elevated hill which 
we saw before us ; after which we preceded for another hour across 
a naked plaan bestrewed with loose stones. All at once, at the ex- 
tremity of this plain, I perceived a line of GoUiic walls, Canked with 
square towers, aiid the tops of a few buildings peeping above them. 
At the foot of this wall appeared a camp of Turkish horse, with all 
the accompaniments of ornamental pomp. El Cods ! " The Holy 
city !" exclaimed the guide, and away he went at full gtillop. 

I can now account for the surprise expressed by the crusaxiers and 
^Igrims at the fii*st sight of Jerusalem, according to the reports of 
historians and travellers. I can afiirm tliat wlioever has, like me, 
W the patience to read near two hundred modern accounts of tl^ 
Holy Land, the rabbinical compilations and the passages in the an- 
cients relative to Judea, still knows nothing at ail about it I paused, 
with my eyes fixed on Jerusalem, measuring the height of its walk, 
reyiewmg at once all the recollections of history, from Abraham to 
(^frey of Bouillon, reflecting on the total change accomplished in 
the world by the mission of the Son of man, and in vain seeking that 
Temple, not one stone of which is left upon another. Were I to live 
a thousand years, never should 1 forget that desert which yet seems 
to be pervaded by the greatness of Jehovah and the terrors of 
death. 

We entered Jerusalem by the Pilgrim's Gate, near which stands 
we tower of David, better known by the appellation of the Pisans' 
Tower. We paid the tribute, and followed the street that opened 
before us; then, turning to the left between a kind of prisons of 
plaster, denominated houses, we arrived at twenty-two minutes past 
twelve, at the convent of the Latin Fathers. I found it in the pos- 
•easion of Abdallah's soldiers, who appropriated to themselves what- 
wrer they thought fit. 
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Those only who have been in the same fiituation as the Fatben irf 
(he Holv Land, can fonn a cpnception of the pleasure which they re* 
seized from my arhval. They thong^ht themselves sated by the pre* 
scDce of one single Frenchman. 1 delivered a letter from General 
Sebastiani, to Father Bonaventura di Nola, the Superior of the con* 
vent. ** Sir," said he, *•* it is Providence that has brought you hither. 
You have travelling firmans. Permit us to send them to the pacha; 
he will thence find that a Frenchman has arrived at the convent; he 
will believe that we are under the special protection of the emperor. 
Last year he forced us to pa^ six thousand piastres ; according Ur 
the regular custom we owe him but four thousand, and that merely 
under the denomination of a presentt He wishes to extort from vtt 
the same sum this year, and threatens to proceed to the last extremir 
ty if we refjse to comply with his demands. We shall be obliged to 
sell the consecrated plate, for during the last four years we have re- 
ceived no alms from Europe : if this should contmue, we shall be 
forced to quit the Holy Land, and leave the tomb of Christ in the 
hands of Mahometan^." 

T thought myself extremely fortunate to have it in my power td 
render this small service to the Superior. I requested, however, that 
he would permit me to make an excursion to the Jordan, before he 
sent the firmans ; that the difficulties of a journey, which is always 
attended with danger, might not be farther increased : for AbdaJlah 
might have caused me to be assassinated by the way, and then have 
thrown the blame upon the Arabs. 

While I was waitmg for the moment of departure, the religious- be- 
gan to sing in the church of the monastery. I inquired the reason 
of this singing, and was informed, that they were celebrating the fes- 
tival of the patron of their order. I then recc^lected that it was tbA 
4th of Octooer, St. Francis's da>', and the anniversary of my birth. 
I hastened to the church, and ofilered up my prayers for the felicity 
of her, who on this day had brought roe into the world. I deem it s 
happiness that my first prayer at Jerusalem was not for. myself. 1 
contemplated with respect those religious singing praises to the Lord, 
within three hundred papes of tlie tomb of Christ ; I was deeply af* 
fected at the sight of the feeble but invincible band which has cod* 
tinned the only g^ard of the Holy Sepulchre since it was abandoned 
by kinp. 

Having examined the castle for an hour, we left it, and took a 
street which runs eastward, and is called the street of the Bazar: this 
is the principal street, and the best quarter in Jerusalem. But what 
wretchedness, what desolation ! We will not encroach upon the ge- 
neral description. We did not meet with a creature, for most of 
the inhabitants had fled to the mountains on the pacha's arrival. The 
doors of some forsaken shops stood open ; through these we perceiv* 
ed small rooms, seven or eight feet square, where the master, then a 
fugitive, eats, lies, and sleeps, on the single mat that composes hii 
whole stock of furniture. 

On the right of the Bazar, between the temple and the foot of 
Mount Sion, we entered the Jews' quarter. Fortified by their indi- 
gience, these had withstood the attack of the pacha. Here they ap- 
peared covered with rags, sealed in the dust of Sion, seeking the 
vermin which devoured them, and keeping their eyes fixed on the 
Temple. The drogman took me into a kina of school : I would h'lve 
purchased the Hebrew Pentateuch, in which a rabbi was teaching a 
€:hild to read ; but he refused to dispose of the book. It has been 
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obflerrod that tbe finei^ Jews, who fix their residence at Jenualem, 
U?e but a short time. As to those of Palestme, they are so poor as 
to be obliged to send erery year to raise contfibutions among their 
brethren in Egypt and Barbaiy. 

From the Jews' quarter we repaired to Filate*s house, to view the 
moeqae of the Temple through one of the winiiows ; aU Christians 
beiDg prohibited, on pain of death, from entering the court that 6ur« 
roands this mosque. The description of it I shaB reserve till I come 
to treat of the buildings of Jerusalem. At some distance from ^e 
pnetnimn of Pilate, we found the pool of Bethesda, and Herod's 
palace. This last is a rain, the foundations of which belong to anti- 
quity. 

We went towards the gate of Sion, when Ali Ag^ inrited me to 
mount with him upon tbe walls ; the drogman durst not venture to 
follow us, 1 found some old twenty-four pounders fixed upon car- 
riages without wheels, and placed at the embrasures of a Gothic 
bastion. 

In this heap of rubbish, denominated a city, the people of the 
country have thought fit to give the appellation of streets to certain 
desert passages. 

Jerusalem is comprehended in the pachalik of Damascus, for what 
reason I know not, unless it be a result of that destructive system 
which is naturally, and, as it were, instinctively, pursued by the 
Tarks. Cut off from Damascus b}'- mountains, and still more by Uie 
Arabs who infest the deserts, Jerusalem cannot always prefer its com- 
plaints to the pacha, when oppressed by its governors. It would be 
mach more natural to make it dependent on the pachalik of Acre, 
which lies near it ; the Franks and the Latin fathers, mi^ht then place 
themselves under the protection of the consuls residing m the ports o1 
Syiia; and the GreeKs and Twcks would be able to make known 
taefr grievances. But this is the very thing that their governors are 
desirous of preventing, they would have a mute slavery, and not in-' 
wient wretches who dare complain of the hand that oppresses them. 
Jerusalem is therefore at the mercy of an almost independent go 
▼enior: he may do with impunity all the mischief he pleases, if he 
be not afterwards called to account for it by the pacha^ It is Well 
known that, in Turkey, every superior has a rignt to delegate liis 
authority to an inferior ; and this authority e]:tends both to property 
wd life. For a few purses a janissary may become a petty A^ ana 
this Aga may, at his good pleasure, either take awav your life, or 
permit you ti> r^eem it« Thus executioners are multiplied in eve- 
7 town of Judea. The only thing ever heard in this country, the 
Wily justice ever thought of is — Let him pay teuy twenty ^ thirtif 
piirHt--Gioe himfi>e htrndred gtrokett of the bastinado — Cmeffhu 
Wf. One act of injustice renders it necessary to commit a stiif 
r^ter. If one of these petty tyrants plunders a peasant, he is ab- 
Mhitely ob%ed to plunder his neighbour also ; for^ to escape the 
bypQcritical integrity of the pacha, he must procure, by a second' 
enme, sufficient to purchase impuni^ for the first. 

It may perhaps be imagined tnat tne pacha, when he visits his go* 
vemment, corrects these evih and avenges the wrongs of the people. 
Sofiurfrom this, however, the pacha is himself the greatest scourge 
«*f the inhabitants of Jieru^Llem. His coming is dreaded like that ot 
t hostile chief. The shops are shut up ; the people conceal them - 
*^es in cellars ; they feign tb be at tlte point of death on their mat;;. 
^ withdraw to the roouutainsi. 
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Of Bethlehem, 

BsTHLEHEM received its Dame, which sig^nifies HbeHotue of Breads 
from Abraham ; and was sumamed Ephrata, the Fruitful, after Ca- 
leb's wife, to distinguish it from another Bethlehem, in the tribe of 
Zebulon. It belong^ to the tribe of Judah, and also went by the 
name of the City of David, that monarch haying there been boro, 
and tended sheep in his childhood. Abijah, the seventh judge of 
Israel, Elimelech, Obed, Jesse, and Boaz, were, like David, natives 
of Bethlehem, and here must be placed the scene of the ^Ldmirable 
eclogue of Ruth. St. Matthias, the apostle, also received life in the 
same town where the Messiah came into the world. 

The convent of Bethlehem is connected with the church bv a court 
enclosed with lofty walls. We crossed this court, and were admitted 
by a small side-ddor into the church. The edifice is certainly ol 
bi^h antiquity, and, though often des^yed and as pften repaired, it 
litul retains marks of its Grecian orig^. 

On the pavement at the foot of this altar you pbserve a marble 
star, which corresponds, as tradition asserts, with the point of the 
heavens where the mir^u^ulous star thait conducted the three kingSf 
became stationary. So oipch is certain), that the spot where me 
Saviour of the world was born^is exactly underneath this marble 
star in the subterraneous phurch of the manger, of which I shall 
presently have occasion to spe;^.* The Greeks occupy the choir 
of the Magi, i^ well as the two other naves, formed by the transom 
pf tlie cnxs. These last are empty, and if ithout altars. 

Two sphral staircases, ea^ch co^nposed of fifteen steps, open on the 
side^ of the outer church, and conduct to the subterraneoi^s church 
situated beneath this choir. This is the evprrto-.be-reyered place ot 
the nativity of our Saviour. 

At the farther extremity of this ^rypt,. oa the east side, is the spot 
where the Virgin brought forth the redeemer of mankind. Tina 
tfpot is marked bj a white marble, incmsted with jasper, and sur-. 
rounded "by a crt^le of silver^ having rays resembling ^ose with 
which the sun iq represented. 

At the distance of seven papes towards the south, after you have 
passed the foot of one of these staircases leading to the upper church. 
you find the Manger. You go ^own to it by two steps, for it is not 
upon a level with the rest of the crypt. It is a Ipw recess, hewn out 
or the rock. A block of white marble, raised about a foot abeve the 
floor, and hollow^ in the form of a manger, indicates the veiy spot 
where the Sovereign of Heaven was laid upon straw. 

Two paces farther, opposite to ^e manger, stands an altar, which 
occupies the plape where Mary sat when she presented the Child of 
Sorrows to the a^doratipn of the Magi. 

Nothing can be more pleasing, or better calculated to excite senti- 
ments of devotion ihan this subterr^eous church... It is adorned with 
pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools. These pictures repre- 
sent tlie mysteries pf the place, the Viigin and Child after Kaphael, 
the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Wise Men, the coming of the 
Shepherds, and all those miracles of mingled grandeur and innocence. 
The usual ornaments of the manger are of blue satin embroidered 



* It will be recollected that this is the language of M. Cha^i% 
hriand, a devoted catholic. — P. 
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ahrer. Incefise is cootiniially smoking^ before tbe cmDe of oui 
Sariour. I have heard an organ, touched by no ordinary hand, play 
dnriDg* mass, the sweetest and most tender tunes of the best Italian 
composers. These concerts charm the Christian Arab, who leaving 
his camels to feed, repairs, like the sliepherds of old, to Bethlehem, to 
adore the King of kings in his man^r. I have seen this inhabitant 
of the desert communicate at the altar of the Magi, with a fervour, 
a piety, a devotion, unknown among the Christians of the west. 

From the grotto of the Nativity we went to the subterraneous 
chapel, where tradition places the sepulchre of the Innocents) 
*^ Herod sent forth and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under. Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremiah, the prophet, say- 
ing: ^* In Rama was there a voice heard," &c. 

The chapel of the Innocents conducted us to the grotto of St. Je^ 
vome. Here you find the sepulchre of this Father of the church, 
that of Eusehius, and tbe tomos of St. Paula and St. Eustochium. 

In this grotto St. Jerome spent the greater part of his life. From 
tills retirement he bebeU the fall of the Roman empire, and here he 
received those fugitive patricians, who, after they had possessed the 
palaces of the earth, deemed themselves happy to share the cell of a 
oenobite. The peace of the saint and the troubles of the world pro- 
duce a wonderful effect in the letters of the learned commentatof 
on the Scriptures, 

We mounted our horses and set out from Bethlehem. Six Beth-^ 
iehemite Arabs on foot, armed with daggers and long matchlocks, 
formed our escort ; three of them marched before and three behind. 
We added tooiircavaky an ass, which carried water and provisions* 
We pursued the way that leads to the monastery of St. Saba, whence 
we were aiOk^rwards to descend to the Dead -Sea, and to return by 
the Jordan. 

We first followed the valley of Bethlehem, which, as I have observ* 
ed, stretches away to the east. We passed a ridge of hiUs, where 
you see, on the right, a vineyard recently planted, acircumstaince too 
rare in this country for me not to remark it. We arrived at a grot 
called the Grotto of the Shepherds. The Arabs still give it the ap* 
pellation of Dta el Nature, the Village of the Shepherds. It is said 
that Abraham here fed his flocks, and that on this spot the shepherds 
of Jadea were informed by tiie Angel of the birth of the Saviour. 

The Dead Sea, 

As we advanced, says M. de Ch9.teaubriand, the aspect of the 
mouQtains still continued the same, that is white, dusty, without 
shade, withovt tree, wi^out herbage, without moss. At half past 
fotir we descended from the loftv chain of these mountains to ano- 
fter less elevated. We prooeedei- fbr fifty minutes over a level plain, 
and at lei^sth arrived at the last range o^ hiUs that form the western 
border of the valley of ti&e Jordan and the Dead Sea. The sun was 
Bear setting, we alighted to give a little rest to our horses, and I 
contemplated at leisure the lake, ^e valley, and the river. 

When we hear of a valley, we figure to ourselves a valley either 
cultivated or uncultivated : if the formerj it is covered with crops of 
▼arious kinds, vineyards, villages, and cattle ; if the latter^ it presents, 
herbage and woods. It is watered by a river ; this river has wind- 
»Ks in its course ; and the hills which bound this valley have them^ 
■^lyes undulations nbiQh form a prospect agreeable^ to the eye* 
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traded on tb6 spot, from which Christ ascended to heaven after hii 
r m amnikm. On the rock may be discerned the print of a mail's 
left foot. St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Paulina, Sulpicius Se?enu, 
the Tenerable Bede, all traTcUers, ancient and modem, assure ui 
that this is a print of the loot of Jesus Christ 

Plain of Esdraelon. 

HebK, on this plai% the most fertile part of all the land of Canaan, 
(which, though a solitude, we found like one vast meadow, covered 
with the richest pasture,^ the tribe of Issachar " rejoiced m their tents.*' 
In the first ages of Jewish history, as weU as during the Boman £nt- 
pire, the Crusades, and even in latter times, it has been the scene of 
many a memorable contest. Here it was that Barak, descended with 
his ten thousand from Mount Thabor, discomfited Sisera, and "all 
his chariots, even nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the people 
that were with him ;" gathered " Harosheth of the Gentiles, unto ti^ 
river of Kishon ;" when " all the host of Sisera fell upon the edge of 
the sword, a^d there was not a man left ;" when ^' the kings came 
and fought, the kings of Canaan in Taanach, by the waters of Jtfie- 
giddon." Here also it was that Josiab, kii^ of Judah, fought in dis- 
guise against Necho, king of Egypt, and feU lyr the arrows of bis an- 
tag'onist So great were the lamentations for his death, that the 
mourning for Josiah became " an ordinance in Israel." The great 
mourning in Jerusalem, foretold by ZeChariah, is said to be as the 
lamentations in the Plain of Esdraelon, or according to the language 
of the prophet, "a^ the mourning of Hadad-rimmon in the VatUycf 
J^egiadon" Josephus often mentions this very remarkable part of 
the Holy Land, and always under the appeUation of <^ The Great 
Plain," It has been a chosen place for encampment in every con 
test carried on in this country, from the days of Nebucbadonoser, 
king of the Assjrrians, (in the history of whose war with Arphaxad, 
it is mentioned as the Crreai Plain of Esdraelon^) until the march of 
Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Sara 
cens, Christian Crusaders, and Anti-Cfhristian Frenchmen, Egyp 
tians, Persians, Druses, Turks, and Arabs, warriors out of " every 
nation which is under heaven," have pitched their tents upon the 
Plain cf Esdraelon, and have beheld the various banners of their na- 
tions wet with the dews of Thabor and of Hermon. 

A tolerably accurate notion of its extent may be obtained from a 
statement of the time spent in crossing it. We were, says Dr. Clarke, 
exactly seven hours thus employed; proceeding at the rate of three 
miles in each hour. Its breadUi, therefore, may be considered as 
equal to twenty-one miles. The people of the country told us it was 
two days' joutney in length. 



RUSSIA IN ASIA, 

INCLUDING SIBERIA, AND PAtlTS OF TAMTAM. 

Russia in Asia is bounded N. by the Frozen ocean ; E. by the Pa- 
cific ocean ; S. by the Chinese empire, Independent Tartary, PcTsia, 
and Turkey, andW. by Europe. It extends from 39° 36^ to 76® N- 
lat. and from 37° to 292° E. Ion. The area is estimated at ncarfy 



1,000,000 square miles. PopulatMm, 2y697»000; population en a 

iquare mile 1-2. 

Of the Jicamerty S^c. of the AtiaHc RMuriam^ 

The manners and customs of Asiatic Russia Tar j with the nume 
roos tribes by whom that extensive region is peopled. Tlie Tartan^ 
properly so called, are the most numerous, of iHiioh there are sereral 
bribes, as the No^ys, the Kii|^ses, &c. 

Next in importance to these are the Monguls, of whom one tribe, 
the Calmuos, are found west of the Caspian, while many others, as 
the Burates, Tonguts, &c. are chiefly round the immense lake Bai- 
kal. Farther to the east are the Mandshurs. These are distinct 
dirisioos of men, who formerly classed under the qommon name of 
Tartars. 

The Tartars are the same people with the Huns of antiquihr. The 
Mooguls of the Russian Empire naTe their herds, consistingr of horses, , 
camds, oxen, sheep, and ^^ts. The women tan leather, dig culina- 
ry roots, prepare ueir wmter provisions, and distil the komfissy or 
^irit of mare's milk. The men are chiefly hunters ; they do not con- 
oJBe themselves to the game only, but pursue and kill wild beasts ot 
every description that take up their abode in this vast tract of the 
earth, l^eir tents are formed of a kind of felt, and in some parts 
they erect smaUl temples, round which the priests have their wooden 
hovels. 

The Calmuos are divided into three ranks; the nobility, whom 
they call white-bones^ the common people, who are bondmen, v)d 
termed hlack-bonesy and the clergy, who are descended from both, 
and who are free. In the same manner the noble ladies are called 
wkUe-flethy and the lower class of females black-flesh ; but pedigrees 
>re only reckoned by Uie bones. The power of the taidsha, or chief 
prince, consists whoUy in the number and opulence of his subjects ; 
territory, in so wide a region, beinr of no estimation. These sub- 
jects form an ohus^ divided into imaks^ of two or three huudred famir 
lies; each imak being commanded by a sdasan^ or noble. If there 
be a great khan or emperor, the princes are only guided by him in 
affairs of general importance. The tribute is about the tenth part of 
the cattle, and other property ; but on the first summons, every man 
nost appear on hoTseoack before his prinoe, who dismisses those that 
are unfit for the fatigues of war. The weapons are bows, lances, and 
labres, and sometimes fire arms ; and the rich warriors are clothed 
in mail of interwoven ring^, like that which was used in K vrQpe loqr 
hundred years ago. 

The Monguls are rather short in stature, with flat ▼is^jip) wudll ob- 
lique eyes, thick lips, a short chin, and a scanty beard. The ears are 
^ry large and prominent, the hair black, and the complexion of a 
reddish or yellowish brown ; but that of 4^e women is clear, and of a 
healthy white and red* They have surprising quickness of sight and 
Apprehension ; and are domle, hospitable, beneficent, active, and 
^nptnous. Industry is a virtue entirely female ; it is, however, with 
the sex an euMuent virtue, and Is ever accompanied withperpetual 
cheerfulness. Their religious books are in the dialect of Tibet, an4 
there is a school-master in every imak, who imparts more know- 
ledge to the boys than could be expected. Marriages are celebrated 
At an early age, and the bride brings a dower in cattle or sheep. The 
tent has a £e-place in the middle ; and in the deserts dried cow- 
iOBg is used for fodi. The tents of the nobles are hung with vXffU 
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Mod (be ikwr oorered with Persian carpets. The household tttetali 
are niunenms, and in the superior tents are vessels of pewter, sihrer, 
and porcelain. The dress consists of a flat yellow bonnet, while the 
head is shaven except one lock. The trowsers are wide, the vest of 
Hght stuff, with narrow sleeves, and a girdle which supports the sa- 
bre, knife, and sniokinr apparatus. The outer rament is of cloth, 
with wide sleeves, and nnen is wound about the leet, over whidi are 
drawn buskins of leather, generally black or yellow. Shirti are w- 
Imown ; and the dress of the women differs hot little frotti that of the 
men, exeept for the outer garment thev wear a gown without sleeves. 
The hair m fbtt females is long, and plaited in tresses. Aninnd food 
is abundant, and sometiineB mixed with vegetable ; while the general 
drink is water. When nasturage begins to fail, the whoie tribes 
strike their tents, generally from ten to fifteen times in the year, pro- 
ceeding in the summer towards the northern, and in the winter to 
the southern wilds. The herds, men, women, and children, form a 
regular proeession, end are followed by the girls, singing in harmosj 
and with great spirit. The amusements of these wanderers consists 
in running rttces on horseback, in which even the giris excel; 
archery, wrestling, pantomime, dances, and the song^ of young wo- 
men, generally accompanied by the hite, viol, and pipe, the themes 
of their ditties being gigantic tales of chivalry, and amorous adven- 
tures and sentiments : but the melody is harsh and dismal. Canh 
are not unknown, but chess is the favourite game. The bodies ot 
the princes and chief priests are burnt, with many solemnities, aii# 
the tombs are sometimes waited, and ornamented with higb p<des ant 
&ntastic drapery. 

Of the Climate, 4rA* of Siberi(u 

In to large an extent of the globe, there must be a vast diversity in 
the soil and in the climate. In the northern parts the severity of the 
cold is very great ; during the months of December, January, sad 
part of February, the thermometer is frequently from forty to fifty 
degrees below the freezing point, . and part of that time it is much 
lower than this. It is difficult for an inhabitant of this island lo form 
any idea of such cold as is experienced there. Tne cokl makes the 
eyes water, and that freezing as it flows, hangs in icicles on the eye- 
lashes. As the common pesisants usually wear their beards, yon may 
see ^em hanging at the chin like a lump of ice. Even in that stale 
the beard is found very useful in protecting the glands of the throat; 
and the 'Soldiers who do not wear beards, are obliged to tie a hand- 
kerchief under the chin^ to supply their place. 

All the parts of the dee which are exposed, are very liable to be 
froiSieii ; though it has often been observed that the person hirasdf 
does not know when the freezing begins, but is commonly told of it 
first by those who meet him, and who call out to him to mb his face 
with snow, which is the best method of bringing it back to its mm) 
state. In some severe winters, sparrows, thou^ a hardy species of 
birds, are unable to use their wings ; and drivers of carriages are not 
unfrequently (inaea to death. The thermometer has occasionally 
stood at fifty-seven or sixty degrees below the freezing point, and 
&en boiling Water thrown up by an engine, to as to spread, has hOm 
down fiirmed into ice. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the cdd in Russia, the inkabitaBti 
have such various methods of guarding against it, tiMt they soflar 
iiMich less (tow it than might be expected. The himesof pcgnoDif^ 
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tolerable circumstances are so well protected, botli without doors 
and within, that they are seldom beard to complain of cold. 

The method of warming the houses in Russia is by an oven ooo- 
stmcted with several flues, and the country abounds with wood, the 
common fiieL The orens serve to warm the house and dress the 
food of the inhabitants. As soon as the thickest black sm<^e is 
evaporated, they shut the chijnn^ up, to retain all the rest of the 
heat in ^e chamber ; by this method a room keeps its heat full twen- 
ty-four hours without renewing the fuel, and is commonly so wamii 
that they sit with ver^r little covering, especially the children, who 
are usually in their shirts. The windows m the huts of the poor are 
vei;y small, that as little cold may be admitted as possibleu In the 
OQUses of persons of condition, the windows are canlked in the win- 
ter, and haye double glass frames. They can indeed regelate the 
warmth of their apartments by a thermometer with great exactness, 
by opening or shutting the flues, to increase or diminish the heat. 

The most considerable articles in the economy of a Russian farm 
are wax and honey, by which the peasant is often enriched. His 
method is to cut down a great number of trees in the forests, and 
sawing the trunks into several parts, bores each of theses ^^d stops up 
the hollow at both ends, leaving only a"^ small hole for the admittance 
of the bees. The honey is uius secured from the attempts of the 
bear, who is extravagantly fond of it, and practises various arts to 
make himself master of the luscious treasure. Of this honey the 
inhabitants of these northern parts make strong drink, caUea me- 
th^lio. They also extract from rye, a spirit, which the}*^ prefer to 
brandy. Several parts of this country produce mines of silver, lead, 
and iron, which bring a revenue to the emperor. 

lUissiaalso produces rhubarb, flax, and nerop. Among ot^erine- 
getables, a particular kind of rice is found, plenty of melons, and, in 
the neighbourhood of Astracan, the celebrated Zoophyton, or animal 
plant, which the Muscovites call the Lambskin, from its resemblance 
to a lamb.* There are some manufacturers, particularly in leather, 
at Astracan. Isinglass is chiefly manufactured on the shores of the 
Caspian, from the sounds or air-bladder of the sturgeon, a flsh of the 
accipenser genus. Shagreen is prepared from &e hides of horses, or 
asses, but only a particular part of the back is fit for the purpose, 
and the grain is given with the hard seeds of the greater orach, 
pressed into the leather while moist. The commerce of this part of 
Uie Russian empire, (Siberia,) consists in sables and other valuable 
furs, which are eag^ly bought by the Chinese, who return t^ silk« 
and nankeen. 

Many parts of Siberia are totadiy incapable of africvdture, but in 
the southern and western dbtricts the soil is remarkable for its ferti- 
lity. Exclusive of winter wheat, most of the European grains pros* 
per in southern Siberia. In some parts flax grows wild, and hemp is 
ako prepared from the nettle. Woad is found in Siberia, and safizon 
near the Caucasus. But in all parts of the Russian empire agricul- 
ture has made but little progress, nor can it while the peasantry are 
slaves, and sold with the soil ; and even if a free farmer acquire a 
little property, a rtoble neighbour will frequently seize the fruits of 
his industry^ 
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fOt The Kundure T\itrtar§. . 

Of the Kundure Tartars, 

Iif this valley, says Dr. Pallas, were encamped numbers of Auli^ 
or migrating hordes of the Kundure Tartars, among whom was the 
fiunily of my guide Arslan, one of the most wealthy elders of that 
nation. I foui^ felt-tents prepared for us here, where we pa^ed the 
night the more cheerfully, as m the neighbourood of temporary en- 
campments surrounded with yarious henls of cattle, the gnats in a 
manner disappear : for at this season those insects are innumerable 
•long the Wolga, and allow no rest to the traveller, if unprotected 
by a proper tent 

The Kundure Tartars, whom I formerly found in their peculiai 
felt-tents, in the form of baskets which coufd not be taken to pieces, 
but were placed on poles supported by two-wheeled carriages, had 
now begun to dwell in huts similar to those of the Kirghis; their 
former method of constructing tents was likewise common among 
the Nogays : but the present form has probably been adopted from 
the Kii^^his, who visit these countries every winter, and whose tentS) 
as well as those of the Calmucs, are made in a more ingenious man- 
ner ; they consist of several pieces, which can be disjoined, and thus 
form a more capacious and convenient tent. All that I can add re^ 
specting these wandering tribes is, that each wealthy Tartar familj 
commonly has two tents, one for the reception of their visitors, and the 
other appropriated to their females : the ktter is generally constructed 
after the ancient method ; besides which, accoi^ing to uie number of 
the fiunily, they usually have one or more covered two-wheeled chariots 
for their wives and daughters : these chariots are painted of varioui 
cc^purs, and on the fore-part there is commonly placed a chest covered 
with ornamental tapestry, and containing their best clothes ; tiie inside 
of these vehicles, wnich are ^nerally drawn by two oxen, is occupied 
by the female part of the ramily during their migrations. Besidra 
these chariots, they have one or more two-wheeled carts, cadled 
Araba, which are loaded with their tents, chests, and other heavy 
articles; the moveables of each family retnam together on their 
journey, and in re^lar order : the hut is placed on the ajdetree of 
the carriage, in which the mistress of the family always precedes the 
caravan : the flocks and herds are driven by men on horseback, and 
each species of cattle proceeds in a separate drove. When the tents 
are pitched in a place selected for an encampment, a variegated co> 
veriet is raised on a long moveable pole, to the windward of the aper- 
ture Ibat emits the smoke, in order to promote its ascent from the 
tent. At a distance from the camp there is a cemetery, 6n an emi- 
nence ; these sepulchral monuments have square walk of a greater 
height towards their angles, and are erected only for the wealthy 
and the priests, while the lower classes of the Tartars are buried be* 
neath small heaps of earth or stones. 

Their dress differs in several particulars from that pf the other 
Nogay tribes. The girls Wear a sort of red cap, made oT the rind of 
trees, in the form of a bee-hive, and ornamented with pieces of tin. 
Corals and small pieces of coin are suspended around this head-dress. 
The gown is made of variegated silk stuff, has long narrow sleeves, 
and is adorned from the bre^t to the waist with tassels of tin, or 8il< 
ver, buttons, little bells, and rings. They wear a strap or cord ovci 
the left shoulder, to which is attached a tinV^ase, containing amulets, 
and usually a lar^e shell of the genus Cyprcea. The women are the 
most ineleg^t beings imaginable { and, in summer, dreu in an up' 
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per gown of a UDiform colour, a \oug white cloth on the head, and 
over it a common fur-cap. In the penorated right nostril they wear 
a ring^ adorned with corals, pearls, or precious stones. This is also 
considered as an ornament by the more elegant ladies of Astrakhan. 
Accordin^^ to the latest calculation, the number of this people^ in 
the whole district of Krasnoi Yar, amounts to one thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty males« They lead a wandering life along the banks 
of the Akhtouba, from Krasnoi Yar to the vicinity of Sassikol; and 
are rich in flocks of sheep, but more particularly in black cattle, 
which they employ chiefly for d^^wing their chariots and baggage- 
carts ; because they are not yet provided with camels. Their horses 
are numerous, but not of the best breed. 

Of the Circasnans^ 

Ths Circassians in general, says Pallas, and particularly the Ka* 
bardines, dwell in villages, which, partly on account of the increas- 
ing uncleanliness, partfy from the insufficient security they aibnU 
and other causes, are firom time to time deserted. On such occasions, 
they demolish their habitations, carry ofl* the timber, together with 
their household furniture, and burn what they cannot remove. Their 
attention is next directed to the choice of another convenient situa- 
tion for erecting a new village^ If tliey happen to settle at some dis- 
tance fnnn water, their ingenuity enables them to form a canal, 
which they conduct from the next rivulet, by means of small banks ; 
a practice in which they are as expert as the Tartars of the Crimea. 
Their houses are built contiguous to each other, either in the form ot 
circles or squares, so that the inner space serves ^as a common large 
cattle yard, provided with only one gate, while it is altogether en- 
closed, and as it were defended bv the circumjacent houses. The re- 
sidence of the Usden stands usually detached from these circles, and 
consists of several apartments. Small solitary houses, or rather 
s<^are rooms, about two fathoms wide, are here and there built for 
the accommodation of visitors, with a chimney, a small divan, and 
every other convenience. They likewise occasionally erect, in the 
open fields, round .huts of wicker-work, containing a pit which is 
used as a place of retreat. In the vicinity of the vulage are pl&ced 
stacks of hay and com, provided with a fence ; Uiey sometimes ma- 
nuAicture lai^e baskets, which are fixed on the ground, and secured 
with covers, wherein they preserve their com after it is threshed. 

Circasnan Houses, 4*^. 

The houses of the Circassians are built in the form of obl<mg 
squares, from four to five fathoms in length, and seldom above nine 
feet broad : &e waUs are made of close wicker-work, and on both 
sides carefully plastered with clay. On the posts supporting the 
waUs, they place a flat roof of light rafters, which is covered witk 
long grass. The whole dwelling consists of a large room appropriat- 
ed to the mistress of the house, and a small apartment for the female 
slaves and girl^. The principal room is provided with a door on the 
right hand comer leading to me street, and another on the left comer 
leading to the inner yard. In the interior part of the house, against 
the front wafl, there is a chimney made of plastered wicker-work, 
with a capacious fire-place and a short flue. On that end of the room 
which leads to the yard, we observed a broad couch, or divan, with 
carved balusters, escelleut carpets and bolsters ; in a collateral di- 
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rectMO was a windoir towsjids the street, which occasionally served 
as an entrance to the' room. Abore the sofa, and on the whole i^sU 
aovond it, were suspended on pegs and poles, vaiions implements of 
fcmale economy, such as articles of needle-work, apparel, and fan; 
on transrene poles, below the roof, waS placed the store of Turkey 
wheat, in full ears, whicli they roast in not ashes, and collect tlie 
grains, separated firom the ears by heat, for immediate nse, and like- 
wise to preserve them for warlike expeditions ; as these gnuos, to- 
gtsther with a species of cheese made of millet, afford on sach occa- 
sions their principal and portable food. The husband generally liTei 
in a separate apartment, and is not very fond of making his appear- 
•noe befiare his wife when she receives the visits of strangers. 

Tbs CireaasiaBs aiv upon the whole a handsome race of people ; 
the men, especially among the higher classes, are mostly of a taU 
■tatare, tiiin form, hot Herculean structure; they are very slen- 
der aboat the loins, have a small foot, and uncommon strength in ths 
arms. They possess in general a truly Roman and martial appear 
anc^ yet there are still some traces left, from which it is obviooi 
diat they are descended from mothers belonging to the tribe of tbs 
Nagais* The women are indeed not uniformly Circassian beauties, 
bnt are for the most part well formed, have a white skin, dark brown 
or black hair, and r^nlar features : 1 have, however, met with a 
greater number of beauties am<mg them, than in any other unpolisb* 
nd nation. 

«a their villages and houses the Circassians are extremely cksa 
and this domestic virtue they likewise display in their food and dren 
It would be superfluous to add a particular descripti<m of their usual 
garments* 

Aoobrding to the ideas of beauty prevailing among the CircassiaM 
as wdl as the Turks, a woman ougrht to have a very narrow waist, 
and the abdomen should protrude towards the lower extremities 
When females are obliged to leave the house, they wear a species ctf 
wooden clogs, to preserve their feet clean, and at the same time maks 
nse of mittens on their tender hands. Painting the face is consider 
ed here as an indication of the want of chastity ; but girls are per 
mitted to d^re the nails of their fingers with the flowers of the BA 
•«iitna,^which, in their language, is called £fia. Their hrad-dresi 
conaiats of a cap, nearly resenu>ling that worn by the men ; under 
this ornament their hair is turned up in a thick queue, which is oo- 
mred with linen. 

Dreste* tftke Ctrcaisiatu» 

It is a practice among the Circassians, to compress the want frMO 
^arly infancy as much as possible, bj means of straps, on which the 
sabre is suspended : hence they are m general uncomfnonly thin be- 
tween the loins and the breast. I have fuso uniformly remarked, that 
their feet are of an extraordinary small size, because they force then 
in the tighest manner within their morocco slippers, which give them 
the appearance of dancers. The male dress is light, neat, and be- 
coming ; and in many respects resembles that of &e Tartars, bnt is 
of a more elegant shape. The upper garment is regularly furnished 
with a small embroidered pocket, on each side of the breast, for con- 
taining cartridges. On the head, which is shorn in the Poli^ fashion, 
lUey wear an embroddered cap quilted with cotton, in Uie form of a 
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mdoD, but occasionally lower, and ornamented with Tanoas gcUd 
aod silver laces, especially among the wealthy ; the whiskers are 
likewise suffered to grow, ad is common among the Poles. Aboye 
the lower dress, which is made of light stuff, persons of distinctitm 
sometimes wear a short, rich waistcoat, as it were to supply the place 
of armour, either with or without a gTeat-<M>at. The upper oress, 
coDsisting either ef cloth or other strong woyen stuff, is somewhat 
shorter than the under garment, while the sleeves.are slit open, and 
frequently bordered with furs. The breeches are proviaed with 
knee-straps, and the seams are bound with small lace or embroidery^ 
which the women yery skilfully manufacture of gold and silver 
threads. When a prince, or usden, pays a visit in full dress, he ar« 
rays himself with all his accoutrements and coat of arms, above 
which he^occasionally has an additional jacket of mail. 

It is b^ no means uncommon to see Circassians of the lower class 
walkiDg m the fields, dressed in their shaggy felt cloaks, called bnrki, 
even in the warm days of summer. When they do not carry a sabre 
with other arms, they provide themselves with a strong staff, two 
archines long, on the top of which is fixed a large iron hand, and the 
lower end is furnished with a sharp iron pike, about eighteen inches 
I »ng, which they are accustomed to throw expertly like a dart 
Persons of wealth and rank never leave the house without a sabre ; 
iKirdo they venture beyond the limits of the village without being 
completely arrayed, and having their breast-pockets supplied with 
hall cartridges. 

Their clergy and the learned let the whole beard grow ; the former 
eeneraUy wear a deep red turban, and scarlet breeches, somewhat 
raDger than those of the latter. Although the Circassians are igno- 
nnt, and only nominally Mahometans, yet the few priests among 
them are highly respected. When they first submitted to the Russian 
iceptre, a small degree of zeal would have been sufficient to convert 
them to Christianity. ^ 

Emplaymentg of the Circcuiianf. 

The princes and knights pursue no other business or recreation 
than war, pillage, and the amusements of the chase ; they liye a 
lordly life, wander about, meet at drinking parties, and undertake 
military excursions. The usdens, or knights, keep the lower classes 
^rf* people in proper subordination, pay no duties to the prince, but 
Are obtig^ed to render personal services in war. Vassals or boors 
are considered as hereiditary property, while they observe implicit 
ohedience to the princes and nooles, insomuch that their lives and 
possessions are entirely at the disposal of the former ; tliere is, how 
^er, no instance of their persons having been sold for bondaspe. 

These yassals, and the slaves made by princes and usdens during 
Wr wan, conrtltute the majority of the common people ; they con- 
jdntly till the land with large ploughs, drawn by six or eight oxen; 
they attend to the pasturage of their flocks, carry the necessary tiro- 
her and fuel from the forest, build houses, get in the harvest, and 
n^ehay, which, during winter, is foddered on the spot. Their 
▼nres and adult girls likewise assist at the harvest, and are in general 
Dot 80 confined and reserved in their conduct as those among the 
**rtars of the Crimea. When on such occasions, the Circassians 
JBmove to some distance from the yillages, they immediately construct 
hits, by joining poles which they cover with branches of trees and 
Jong grass, so diat they almost resemble hay-stacks. Hieir princes 
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encamp an nmilar huts, when, in their excuTBions, tiiey are obl^ei) 
to be stationary for a length of time. In their constant expeditions 
and equestrian rambles, Siey erect small huts by means of four poles 
fixed perpendicularly, and connected by rafters which form the roof, 
and are covered witn felt, so as to serve them' instead of tents. 

Amonff the boors, or peasants, each male is obliged to work three 
days, at hay-makinjp^, either for the prince or the nobleman ; to cut 
wood in the forest for three days, to carry both the hay and wood to 
their habitations, and to deliver for every bullock a cart-load, or seven 
sacks, of millet A biidcgroom of this class is compelled to give his 
lord of the manor two cows and two oxen, for obtaining his consent 
to marry. But the inhabitants of the mountains, such as the Abba- 
sines, Ossetines, Dugores, Bassaines, Balkares, Karatsbais, and Ea- 
rabukLkes,* wh«m the Circassian princes have made tributary, g^ve 
in general, for each family, only one sheep, or its value in felts, felt 
clcttks, cloth, copper-vessels, and the like. Every boor who pos- 
sesses sheep, whether his flock be lar^e or small, is obliged during 
the encampment in summer, to contribute one sheep to the prince's 
household, who is thus enabled to preserve continual hospitality. 

ChvemmerU, Population^ SfC, 

Although the prince is not restrained by any positive laws, be 
considers it as his interest to gain the affections and fidelity of his 
subjects in war, by a liberal and benevolent conduct. He has the 
privilegfe of raising a vassal to the- dignity of an usden, or of en- 
nobling him when he is deserving of that honour ; but he has also the 
arbitrary power of depriving him of every thing he possesses. On 
important occasions he assembles the nobles, and by these the reso- 
lutions ajgreed upon are communicated to the people. 

It is difficult to ascertain the accurate amount of the population of 
the Circassians ; but if it be admitted that the subjects of the line of 
Attashuka form about a third part of the horde or kabarda, and that 
this line consists of rather more than three thousand boors and five 
hundred usdens, it follows that the Eabardines can bring into the 
field about ten thousand privates and fifteen hundred usdens. If to 
this number we add the different tribes inhabiting the countxy be- 
yond the Kuban, they will form a very considerable body of men, 
who, from their warlike and |;'allant disposition, might become very 
dangerous to the neighbounng powers, if they were not divided 
among so many princes that are almost continually embroiled in 
quarrels. According to their feudal constitution, every man who is 
capable of bearin|^ arms, especially a nobleman, is bound in duty to 
follow the prince into the field ; as cowardice is among them punish- 
ed with extreme contempt. 

The two opposite customary laws, namely, those of hospitality and 
revenge, are sacredly observed among the Circassian knights, as wdl 
as among most other nations of the Caucasus. The ri^t of hos[»- 
tality, which they term Kunalc^ is established on certain principles; 
and every person submitting to its protection is perfectly secure firom 
all injuries. He who befriends a stranger, defends him, if occasioD 
require it, not only with his own blood and life, but also with that of 
bis relatives ; nor does he suffer him to depart without an equestriui 
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lesdort, and deliFera him over to his next confederates, nnder sacli 
oooditioQS that a murder or injury committed on the ^est is avenged 
with equal severity as the deatii of a relation by consanguinity. A 
stranger who entrusts himself to the patronage of a woman, or is able 
to touch with his mouth the breast of a wife, is spared and protected 
as a relation of the blood, though he were the enemy, nay, even the 
marderer of a similar relative. 

The opposite conduct, or bloody revenge, is praitttised with the 
most scrupulous adherence to custom. The murder of a family rela^ 
tioQ mast be avenged by the next heir, though he should be an infant 
At the time when the deed was committed ; every decree of vindictive 
malice is exercised, sooner or later, whether publicly or in a clandes- 
tine manner, to take away the life of the murderer ; lest the injured 
party should be considered as an outcast of society. Nay, this desire 
of rerenge is her^itary in the successors and the whole tribe ; it re- 
mains, as it were, rooted with so much rancour, that the hostile 
princes or nobles of two different tribes, when they meet eacli other 
o& the road, or accidentally in another place, are compelled to fight for 
their lives ; unless they have g^ven previous notice to each other, and 
hound themselves to pttrsue a dilTeTent route. Among tlie Circas^ 
sians the spirit of resentment is so great,, that all the felatimis of the 
murderer are considered as guilty. This customary infattiation to 
arepge the blood of relatives, generates most of the fetids, and oc<^ 
casioQs great bloodshed among all the nations of the Caucasus : for, 
unless pardon be purchased or obtained by intermarriage between 
the two families, the principle of revenge is propagated to all suc- 
ceeding generations. The hatred which the mountainous nations 
evince against the Russians, in a great measure arises from the same 
wnree : if the thirst of vengeance is quenched, by a price paid to the 
^ilyof the deceased, this tribute is called Thill-Uasa, or the price 
of blood; as it is an established law among them, to demand blood 
for blood. 

In their amusements, the youth of both sexes freely converse with 
each other, as the Circassian women in general are neither confined 
■or resetred. Yet in their courtships every attention is paid to the 
™nk of the parties. No usden dares to court the daughter of a 
prince ; and, if such an amonr should ever take place, or the prin- 
cess be seduced by an usden, the presumptuous lover, on the first oc- 
casion, forfeits his life without mercy. If the son or daughter of a 
jajnily enter into the state of wedlock, they have no right to appear 
before their parents during the first twelvemonth, 

Circtusian Education, 

Tm education of the children of the Circassian princes Is of such 
* nature as to suppress, from the eariiest infancy, every feeling pecv- 
lor to concanguinity. Their sons and daughters are, immediately 
*ftw birth, entrusted to the care of a nobleman, who is frequently 
none of the most wealthy ; and the parents, especially the father, has 
no desire to see his son till he is an adult, and capable of bearing^ 
*^i ; while no notice is taken of the girls till after marriage. The 
ttttor of the prince is obliged to take upon him the whole charge of 
his education ; he instructs the youth during his adolescence, in all 
the schemes of robbery, which arc held in preat estimation among 
these equestrian knights ; he provides him with arms, as soon as he is 
•Jrong enough to wield them, and in such arrav he is presented to his 
">^ep. The grateful pupil regards his foster-fiitber for the pains bo 
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has taken to qualify him in the predatory arts, by giving bun the 
greatest share of the booty he is able to obtain. 

The female children are nourished in the most sparing and wretch- 
ed manner, that thcjr may acquire a slender and elegant form ; be- 
cause snch a stature is considered as an essential requisite to a Cir- 
cassian princess. They are trained to all ornamental work in the 
domestic economy of females, especially to embroidery, weaving oi 
fHnges, sewing of dresses, as well as the plaiting of straw mats and 
baskets. The nobleman entrusted with their education is also obliged 
to procure for his princely foster-daughter a husband of an eqaal 
ranR, in default of which he is punished with the loss of his head. 

The sepulchres of the Circassians generally resemble those of the 
Abassians. When the head of a family dies, the siiryiving widow in 
obliged to scratch her face and breast till the blood issues, as a token 
of the great affliction occasioned by the loss of her husband. The 
men on a similar event, strike their foces with a whip, in order tr 
produce black spots, which they exhibit for a considerable tinie, as 
expressive of their grief. 

Rural Econcmy of the CircoMianf* 

With respect to the ruraV and domestic economy of the Circassians, 
it deserves to be remarked tlmt they not only cultivate* the ground, 
but likewise devote a considerable portion of their time to the rear- 
ing of cattle : their principal species of grain is millet, of which tbey 
make cakes, hast3'-puddiiigs, and prepare various kinds of pastry, as 
well as their common beverage, by the natives CiUled Xantkvps, and 
by the Kozaks of the Terek, Kanizokh, Maize, or Turkey wheat, 
is also much cultivated, and used as a substitute for other food, when 
on their joumies and military expeditionst Several cnlinary ve|||eta'> 
bles, such as carrots, turnips, the turnip-rooted cabbage, onioDS, 
gourds, and water-melons, are likewise planted in gardens ; the wo- 
men manufacture a very strong thread of wild hemp, but they are not 
acquainted with the art of weaving linen. 

The cattle of this people consist chiefly of goats, sheep, oxen, cows, 
and horses. Their sheep are generaUy an excellent race, of a white 
colour, have long tails, and produce a fine wool, which is carried to 
market, as well as a quantity of veir good, but narrow and undyed 
cloth, woven by the women : of such cloth are manufactured entire 
Upper dresses for sale in the market : while the black and coarser 
species of wool is used for felt cloaks. 

Their homed cattle are of n small size, and employed chiefly in 
drawing two-wheeled carts, here called Arbes : they wplk with agi- 
lity over eminences and hills, and in this respect resemble the oxen 
bred on the mountains of the Crimea, which are not so heavy aftd 
slow as the large cattle of the Ukraine, but travel upon a quick trot 

It may be easily conjectured, that the most important object of at- 
tention amon^ these predatory knights is the rearing of fine horses; a 
business which is pursued with a deg^e of zeal and attention not in- 
ferior to that evinced by the Arabs. But the Circassians endeavoor 
to breed not only beautiful, but at the same time strong and durable 
animals, which are capable of undergoing hunger ana fatigue, and 
also excel in swiftness ; as the success of their military enterprises 
depends on the superior quality of their horses. Almost every fami- 
ly of distinction, whether of princes or nobles, boasts of possessing a 
pectilta^ race of horses, which, when young, are burned on the but- 
tock with a peculiar mark ; on this occasion they act with the moit 
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scrupcdotu adherence to custom, sothat apenpn who should attempt 
to burn a character expressing noble descent on a fiUy of a common 
race, would for such forgery forfeit his life. 

The Circassians also rear poultry of almost every species, such at 
chickens, geese, ducks, and especially Indian fowls, of a peculiar 
size and beauty. They bestow considerable attention on the cultira* 
tion of bees, on account of the intoxicating quality of the me^ 
which is their favourite beverage. The bees are kept in hires placed 
00 stocks, and carried along with ibem» as they remove and cnange 
their habitations. 

hidian JilerchtmU ffAthvkhan, 

During M. Pallas' stay at Astrakhan, he attended with pleasure at 
the idolatrous worship of those Indian merchants of Multanistan, who 
reside together in the Indian Court, called Indeiskoi Dvor. Though 
some account of these idolatries has already been given in a work 
entitled J^ordische Beytrage,* yet (says hej I do not think it super 
fluous to relate what I remarked among them at thb time. 

These Muitanes, he continues, whose country is now subject to 
Timur Shah, of Avgao, and whose language bears the greatest 
analogy to that of the gypsies, perform an ablution in the Wolga 
every evening, previous to the worship of their idols. As they have 
00 appnmriate place of devotion, they meet in the chamber of their 
priest, who is not a regular Bramin, out a Dervise. The pagoda, or 
altar, is suspended in a comer on the right, opposite the priest's 
couch. Every thing here, as well as in the chamber of the mety In- 
dians, appeared in a more miserable state than formerly, since a part 
of this people have abjured the religion of their ancestors, and have 
been incorporated among the citizens of Astrakhan, with a view to 
defraud their mercantile correspondents in India. 

I was struck with the appearance of the dervise, whom I had for 
merly seen clothed in a robe and girdle perfectly white, which dress 
appears to be an exclusive privilege of the Bramins. But he now 
performed the religious ceremonies in a cloth vest buttoned up, and 
toDg white breeches partly covered with a reddish garb. His head 
was not riiom like the other Indians, but he wore short hair, and had 
a round spot, stained with vermilion, above his nose. The other In> 
dians, on the contrary, were shaved, except a tuft of hair on the 
crown of the head. They generally, after bathing, describe some 
Indian character with tumeric on the forehead. 

We were requested to pull oft our shoes, or clean them, as the 
others did, before we ascended the elevated part of the chamber, 
nrhich was appropriated to devotion. The dervise bejgfan the service 
with silent prayers and meditations. Some of the Indians then placed 
melons and other fruits on the floor, beside the pra^oda. The dervise 

E laced himself before the shrine of the idols, which was illuminated 
y a row of candles in front To the left of the priest, on a small 
t&hle, there was a large double lamp filled with tallow, and kept 
burning ni^t and day. The mirror suspended on the wall above the 
^ble was inverted. To the right, on the floor, there was a metal 
wMin, witb a salver which half covered it, and on the left were two 
cymbals of tlie janissaries, and two smaller musical cups, similar to 
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thoee aseil by the Calmnc priests. A small table was placed befbm 
the denrise, under the suspended pagoda, with a little censer, and a 
particular lamp with five wicks. The idolatrous worship commenced 
m a loud yoice ; an Indian pulled the string of the bells which hung 
at the side of the shrine, and two others took small cymbaJEs in th<^ 
hands. They all sung an harmonious litany, in unison to the tink* 
ling of the bells and cymbals. This hymn was l)eg^n by the derrise 
himself, with a sacerdotal bell in his left-hand, like that used by the 
Lama. In the first dirision of the hymn, addressed to the idols, the 
denrise took the censer, and throwing some gum copal into it, he 
offered the incaase before the shrine, upwards, downwards, and in a 
circular direction } a cevemonjT iatendcKd to represent the element of 
air. After having performed this part of the service, he took a square 
folded piece of cloth, which lay before the idols, and moved it in va- 
rious oscillations before them, as symbolical of the element of (be 
earth. He next successively nrhted the five wicks of the lamp, and 
during continued hymns moved it in different directioBs before the 
idols, as emblematical of the element of fire. Having finished this 
rite, he placed the lamp on a small salver, and it was then carried 
' by a member of the congpregfation to all the worshippers present: 
each of whom, after having reverently held his hand over the five 
flames, touched his eyes with his ivarmed fingers ; this part of the 
cereniony beinr concluded, the priest received the lamp, and ex- 
tinguished the five flames with its pedestal ; but the wick with whkb 
he had lighted them, he threw into the large lamp. 

At leng^, the element of water was worshipped. For this pur- 
pose, water was kept ready in a large marine shell, which was placed 
on a brass vase supported by the right comer of the pagoda. The 
dervise took this snell, and[, betiqreen the pauses of the song, he 
poured the water it contained with much dexterity' from a considera- 
ble height into the half-covered cup on the floor; and, lastly, dipping 
his hand into this holy water, he besprinkled the whole congregation, 
who received this benediction very devoutly, and with folded bands, 

After the litany was finished, the dervise gave the cup with holy 
water to the person who chimed the bells, and sat down, together 
with the whole congregation, cross-legged, on the carpet ; he then 
caused 9. spoonful 0? holy water to be poured into the palm of each 
person's hand, who religiously swallowed it, and moistened his head 
and eyes, and poured it into the vase that supported the shell before 
the idol. He then said a long prayer for the empress, the constituted 
authorities, and the people. After this ceremony, the Indians were 
presented with dried raisins without stones, or E!hy^mish,on a plate; 
and after they had all risen, plates with sugar candy and pistachia 
nuts were offered to the straneers. When the whole ceremony was 
concluded, we were permitted to approach and make drawings ot 
the paffoda, without touching any part of it. ^ At our request the 
priest himself uncovered pari of the idols, which were dressed ia 
sky-blue and pale rose-coloured silk cloaks, describing them to us by 
their nacmes. In the back ground, elevated on a pedestal, in a di- 
rection from right to left, we observed the following: Sagenat, Tset* 
tergun, Letseman, Bama, Bahart, and Lekumi. The first five wesB 
adorned with high moveable bonnets : the last was a representation 
of a female, dressed in a kind of turban with a ring in her nose. On 
a lower step, in the second row, on the ric^ht side, were Murli and 
Mrohor; they were deqorated with high bonnets, but without silk 
fazments, and held stores in their right hands, over their should^ 
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U the midrt, there was a %are called AshtabtuUbi, with eight «nttA, 
crowned like Cybele ; the next was a figure called Saddasho, in J» 
utting' posture, with a round boaoet, and Honuman, an idol reaeoi- 
bUng- Apis, with a dog's head, and ring^ in his ears. Small idols and 
relics crowded together occupied the front part of the shripe. Be> 
fore the figures that held staves in their hands, we observea two dis- 
tiogiu^ed pictures of Vishnu and Brama, or, as they pronouce it, 
Brahmah. Farther to the right there Were two very prominent-sit- 
tioff-idols, in the form of apes, which were likewise called Honuman, 
wiUi long-pointed caps, like crowns. In the front of these was the 
figure of a tiger, or houess, east in copper, like the idols, and called 
Ssiirraur-seng. Lastly, towards the comer, we noticed three figures 
similar to the Dliroroa of the Mongolian Lamas, which appeared to 
represent Lingams, sibd were called Shadisham ; that in the middle 
leaned on a square pedestal of yellow amb^, id thei fdrih of an ob 
tuse cone, studded with grains of rice ; two other small columns 
rested on a base similar to a lamp. In the middle was placed a small 
idol, with a very high bonnet, called Gnpaledshi ; at its right side 
there was a large black stone, and on the left, two smaller ones of the 
same colour, brought from the Ganges, and regarded bv the Indians 
as sacred. These fossils were of uie species called Shoaa, Saugh, < 
or Sankara, and appeared to be an impression either of a bivalve 
lauaele, with protuberances, or of a species of sea-hog. Such 
atones are held in the greatest veneration among them, l^iind the 
foremost idol there was a folded silk garment lying across. In the 
comer stood the %ure of a saddled lion, called Nlumdigana. There 
was besides an image at the head of the shrine, with its face turned 
towards the other idob; he appeared almost withered, had laire 
ears, and was called Fori. The front spaice likewise contained the 
bell, or Ghenta, of the idolatrous priests, as well as his rosary and a 
sceptre, such as is peculiar to the Lama clergy. From these details, 
the gpneat analogy between tlie idolatrous worship of the Lama of 
Thil^t, and some ceremonies of the Indians, and even of the ancient 
ChriitiaQ church, will be evident 

Cff ihe itdmtschadalet. 

The true Kamtschadales are, in general, below the common height, 
their shape is round and squat, their eyes small atnd stink, their cheeks 
prouiioent, tiieir nose flat, their hair black, they have scarcely aity 
oeard, and their complexion is a litUe tawny. The complexion and 
features of the women are very nearly the same. Thev are as wild 
as the country they inhabit. Some of them have no fixed habitations, 
^t wander u'om place to place with their herds of rein-deer ; others 
have dwellings, and reside on the banks of the rivers and the shores 
of the sea, living upon fish and sea-animals, and such herbs as grow 
upon the shore ; the former dwell in huts covered with deer-skin, the 
latter in places dug* out of the earth. 

The character of the Kamtschadales is mild and hospitable. They 
five together in great harmony, and notwithstanding their dispoation 
to idleness, are at all times ready to assist one another in their labours, 
vrhich is a decided proof of their zeal to oblige. An active life would 
be insupportable to them ; and their greatest happiness, next f o 
dronkenness, seenl^ to be tiiat of having nothing to do, and to live for 
ever in tranquil indolence. This is earned so far, as in some instances 
to lead them to neglect the" means of providing the indispensable 
aecessaries of life ; aflid whole families are frequently reduced to al) 
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te tef eritief of famkie, because they would not take t&e paam ol 

EiwTidtn|^ in sammer a reseire of fish, without which they were una 
le to lire in4be winter. If they are thus neglig^ent in the preserra- 
tion of their existence, it will not be snppased that they are more at- 
tentiye to the articles of cleanliness : indeed, th^ may be reproach- 
ed for being addicted to the contrary extreme. 

Men and women, without distinction, use the same kind of gar« 
■nents, their dress only differing in their under clething, which con- 
sists of trowsers and waistcoat sewed together, and in the covering of 
their feet. The sumnier habits are made of dressed skins without 
hair ; their winter garment is made of deer or ram skins with the 
hair on. The household habit of the men is a girdle of leather with 
a bag before, and likewise a leather apron to coyer them behind: 
ttiese girdles are sewed with hair of different cofours. The Kamt- 
schadales used formerly to take excursions of hnnting and fishing, 
during the 'summer in this dress; but now they wear linen shirts, 
which they purchase of the Fussians. 

The diet of the Kamtschadales consists chiefly in fish, which, when 
they haye caught, they diyide into six parts ; the sides and tail are 
hung up to dry ; the back and tliinner part of the belly are prepared 
'apart, and generally dried oyer the fire : the head is laid to sour in 
pits, and tb^n they eat it like salt fish, and esteem it much, thcngh the 
smell is such that a* stranger cannot endure it ; the ribs, and the flesh 
which remain upon them, they hang up and dry, and afterwards 
pound for use : the larger bones they likewise dry for food for their 
dogs ; in this manner &ey prepare the principal article of their diet^ 

The second fayonrite food is called cariar; this b made from the 
roes of fish, which they prepare in different ways. They neyer take 
a journey without dried caWar, and with a pottnd of this, a KamtBcba' 
dale can subsist for a great while without any other provisions ; for 
every birch and alder tree furnishes him with bark, which, with the 
dried caviar, makes him an agreeable meal. 

€^ the JSode of Travelling in KamtschnOca. 

(Torses are very scarce in Kamtschatka. They merely serve 
during the summer for carriage of merchandise and effects belong- 
ing to the crown, and for the convenience of travellers. Dogs, how- 
ever abound in this country, and serve all the purposes of carriage. 
They are fed without difficulty or expense ; in summer, which is 
their season for rest, little care is taken of them ; they know how to 
proyide for themselves, by ranging over the country, and along the 
sides of lake» and rivers ; and the punctuality with which they re- 
torn, is one of the most stiking proofe of the fidelity of these ani- 
mals. When winter arrives, their labdur and slavery begin anew, 
to support which it is nece«»8ary that these dogfs should be extremely 
vigorous. They are not, howeyer, remarkably large, but resemble 
very much our shepherd dogs. 

livery inhabitant possesses at ]ea%t five of these dogs, which they 
use when tliey travel ; when they go to the forests to cut wood; and 
for the conveyance of their effects and provisions, as well as their 
persons. These does are harnessed to a. sledge, two and two together, 
with a single one before as leader. This honour iis bestowed on 
%iie most inteTlrgent, or the best trained dog ; and he understands 
wonderfuTly the terms used by the conductor to direct his crourse. 
The number of dogs that it is necessary to hamess^depends upon the 
\ffiA ; where it is little more than the weight of the person who 
mounts the sledge, it is considered as a common sledge, and the team 
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coBBists of five dogs. The harness is made o^leather. It passes un- 
der the neck, that is, upon the hreast of these steeds, and is joined to 
the aledge by a strap three feet long, in the manner of a trace : the 
dogs are also fasteoed tog^ether by couples passed through their col 
iars, and these collars are frequently cover<Kl with beir-skin, by way 
of ornament. 

The form of the sledge is like that of an oblong basket, the two 
extremities of which are elevated in a curre. Its length is about 
three feet, and its breadth scarcely exceeds one foot. This kind of 
basket, which composes the body of the sledge, is of very thin wood; 
the sides are of open work, and ornamented with straps of different 
colours. The seat of the charioteer b covered with bear-skin, and 
raised about three feet from the ground, upon four leg^^ which are 
fastened to two parallel planks, three or tour iucbes broad ; these 
planks serve as supports and skates. The driver has nothing in his 
hand but a curved stick, which serves him both for a rudder aud a 
whip. Iron ring^ are suspended at one end of the stick, as well for 
ornament as for the sake of encouraging the dogs, by the noise which 
these kind of bells make, and which are frequently jingled for that 
purpose : the other end is sometimes pointed with iron, to make an 
easier impression upon the ice, and, at the same time, it serves to ex- 
cite the ardour of these animals. 

D<^^ that are well trained have no need to hear the voice of the 
conductor ; if he strike the ice with his stick, they will go to the 
left ; if be strike the legs of the sledge they will go to the right ; and, 
when he wishes them to stop, he has only to place the stick between 
the snow and the front of the sledge. W hen they slacken their pace, 
and become careless and inattentive to the signals or to his voice, he 
throws his stick aA them ; but then the utmost address is necessary 
to regain it, as he proceeds rapidly along ; and this is reckoned one 
q( the strongest tests of the skill of the conductor. 

Jiiode of Huntings and' Method of Calculation, 

TuBSE people counterfeit, with great address, the postures and 
motions of the bear, who may perhaps be called with some propriety 
their dancing master; the manner in which they hunt this animal 
may be thus described. There are various modes of attacking it ; 
sometimes they lay snares for it : under a heary trap, supported in 
the air by a scaffolding sufficiently high, they place some kind of bait 
to attract the bear, and which he no sooner smells and perceives, than 
he eagerly advances to devour, and is instantly crushed by the fall- 
ing of the trap. 

The Kamtschadales are in possession of very little knowledge; on 
every subject their ideas are extremely limited. It is diverting to 
observe them attempt to reckon above ten ; for having counted the 
fingers of both hands, they clap them together, which signifies ten. 
Then they begin with their toes and count to twenty ; after which 
they arc quite confounded, and cry metcha ? that is, where shall I 
take more ? They divide the vear into ten months, some of which are 
longer and some shorter, and without any regard to the changes of 
the moon, but by the order of particular occurrences that happen in 
those regions. They commonly divide tl^e period that we call a year 
into two, so that the summer makes one year and the winter another. 
The former begins in May, the latter in November. Tliey do not 
distinguish the days by any particular appellation, nor form them into 
weeks and months^ nor do they know how many days there are in a 
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jmr» 11i«ir epoehs are marked by memorable erents, as the arrind 
cf the Rinnans, kc. 

JUligion of the KamUchadale*, 

Thk Christian relig^n was introduced into this country by the 
conquerors, but the inhabitants know little more of it than the cere- 
mony of baptism. They are ig'norafit of the very first principles of 
cbriMinnity, ^ to their inclinations, ti^ey follow* the impulse of tbeir 
passicHis. Many of them, both men and women, are chamant, or be- 
(ierers in the witchcraft of their pretended sorcerers. They dre^ 
the Russian priests, and do all they can to avoid meeting' them, which, 
if they are not abl6 to efiect, they act the hypocrite, tifi they can find 
a convenient opportunity to make an escape. They pay a seciet 
homaee to their g^ Koutka, and place in him so entire a confidence, 
that they address their prayers to him, when they are desirous of ob- 
taining any boon, or of engaging in any enterprise, ^hen they go 
to the chase they abstain from washing- themselves, and are camiil 
not to make the sig^ of the cross ; they invoke their Koutka, and the 
first animal ihey catch is sacrificed to him. After this act of devo* 
tion they conceive that their chase will be successful : on the con- 
trary if they were to cross themselves, they would despair of catch- 
ing any thing. To the same deity they consecrate their new-boili 
children, who are destined tp become chamano. 

The great veneration pf these people for sorcerers can scarcely be 
conceived ; it approaches to insanity, and is really to be pitied ; for 
the extravagant and wild absurdities by which these magicians keep 
alive the credulity of their friends, excite the indignation rather than 
the laughter of eye-witnesses. This superstition is confined to hot a 
email part of the Kamtschadales, who do not now profess their art 
openly, nor g^ve the same splendour they once did to their necro- 
mancy. 

In Kamtschatka, the animals called gluttons employ a singular 
stratafi^em for killing fallow-deer. They climb up a tree, and carry 
with them a quantity of that species of moss of which the deer are 
very fond. When t deer approaches near the tree, the glutton 
throws down the moss ; if he stop to eat t>e moss, the glutton instant- 
ly darts down upon his back, and after fixing himself between the 
loms, tears out his eyes, which torments the animal to such a degree, 
that, whether to put an end to its pain, or to free itself from tbe ene- 
my, it strikes its head against the trees till it falls down dead. Tbe 
glutton divides the flesh of the deer into convenient portions, and 
"Conceals them in the earth to serve forfuture provisions. 



CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Tonquin is bounded N. by China ; £. by the gulf of Tonqtiin; 8. 
bv Cocnin-China ; and W. by Laos. 

The Chinese empire is that immense triangular country lying bfr 
fween the Altay mountains on tlie north, andthe Himmaleh moun- 
tains on the south ; and between Independent Tartary on tfie west, 
and the Pacific ocean and sea of Japan on the east. Tt is bounded 
by Asiatic Russia on the N. and by Hindoostan and Farther Indit 
ffi t!^ S. I9 extent of territory it is the second, and in popoIatioD the 



lint empure «ii the globe* The number of tquare mileft is estimated 
by Hassel at 4,320,000. 

This empire consists of China Proper, Tibet, Corea, and several 
other countries which go under the general name of Chinese Tartary. 

China Proper is boiuided N* by Chinese Tartary, from which it i« 
separated by a g^reat artificial wall runBine along the whole frontier, 
a distance of 1500 miles; £. by the Yellow sea and the Pacific 
ocean ; S. £• by the Chtna sea; S. by Faither India ; and W. by 
Tibet. It extends from 20^ to 41^ N. latitude, and from 98^ to 12SP 
£. Icmg. The area is vaguely computed at 1,300,000 square miles. 

The population of China has been a subject of much speculation 
The number of 333,000,000, which was given by a mandarin to Lord 
Macartney, as founded on oMcial data, seems abandoned on aU hands 
ss an empty vaunt. Geographers now generally place it somewhere 
about 160,000,000. This amount does not moon exceed the propor- 
tion of 100 to the square mile* 

Corea is a lai^ country, situated immediately east of China, and 
consisting of a peninsula, formed on one side by the Yellow sea, and 
on the o&er by the sea of Japan. It may be about 400 miles long 
and 150 broad. 

The name of Chinese Tartary is commonly applied to all that 
part ef the Chinese empire not included in Chma Proper, Tibet, or 
Corea. It extends from these countries on the south to the Russian 
domiaionson ihe north, and from the sea of Japan in the east to In> 
dependent Tattary. The whole of tl^is country is inhabited by wan> 
dding- tribes, but only the western part is occupied by the proper 
Tartars, the rest being in the possession of the Mongols and tkb 
Mantchoos, who are entirely distinct from them. 

Of Vie GovemmerU ^ China, 

The Chinese monarchy has existed, if we may believe their own 
■accounts, with but few changes, for nearly four thousand years. Be- 
fore their connexion and commerce with the Dutch, they had never 
heard of a republic ; nor can they now comprehend how a great na- 
tion can be regularly governed without a king. They have a great 
abhorrence of tyrumy and oppression, and l^lieve that the oMiga- 
tion which is laid on their Icings not to abuse tneir power, is the best 
means of confirming and establishing them in their government. 

An unbounded authority is given to the emperor by the laws ; but 
the same laws lay upon him a necessity to use his power with mode*^ 
ration and discretion, which are the two props thai have so long sup- 
ported the greot fiibric of the Chinese monarchy. The first princi- 
ple instilled into the people at laiig^e, is to respect their prince witlj 
so high a veneration as aunost to ^ore him. They style him the &cn 
of iieaven, and the only master of the world. His eommauds are in- 
disputaible, and his won]s sacred. He seldom shows himself to the 
people, and is never spoken to but on the knees. When he is ill, the 
palace is full of mandarins, who spend their whole time in a large 
eonrt, offering petitions to heaven in behalf of their prince's cure. 
No weather, no inconvenience, can excuse them from this duty : so 
long as the emperor fs in pain or in danger, the people seem to fear 
nothing but the loss of him. 

Self-interest is no small occasion -of the ^reat respect which is 
shown him by his subjects ; for as soon as he is proclaimed emperor, 
the whole authority of the empire is in his hands, and the fortuiiefi el 
v: — "-jects are entirely at his disposal; 
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IflCy AnphoesorhoDooraiidprofitaremhiBgift. Honest jr, Ifetfli* 
io^, ezpenenoe, and g^rity of beharioiir, are said to be the only 
quaKficatkms to ensare snooesstothe candidate far any post or trust 
of dig^itj. As the emperor has the sole choice €i all officeis of stated 
so he dismives withoat ceremooy those who are deficieot in their dut^.. 

Sd, He has absohiCe power orer the li^es and properties of all Ins 
sabjects. Offenders are arra%Ded and tried in the diferent pro^ 
▼inees, hut the sentence iii always presorted ta the emperor, who 
either confirms or rejects it, as he pleases. He can lay what taxes he 
thinks fit upon his subjects to supply the pressings wants, and relieTe 
the necessities of the state. This power is seldom made use of, and 
thefe is a eastern cFery year of exempting' a prorince, sometimes two 
or three, from their usoal taxes, if tney l^re suffisred through sick'! 
oen or dearth. 

3d, The right of making peac^ and war- beloags to the emperors 
he oiay make what treaties, and upon what terms be pleases, pnwided 
they are not dishononrable to the kingdom. The judgmenti passed 
by him are irrerocable^ and his sorereig^ ooorts vad viceroys dare 
not use the least delay m registering them : while, on the other hand» 
the sentences pronounced by their parliaments or other magistraieB) 
are not obligatory till they are connrmed by the emperor. 

4lh, Anouier singular circumstance beionsing to the Chinese go-. 
femment, is the ri^ thait the emperor has of choosing his successor, 
which he may elect not only from the royal famib^, bmt from anioB9 
bis other sobiccto. And there hare been, emperors who, finding bods 
of their family able to si]q>port the dignity <Sf a crown, have chosen 
far their successors persons of mean birth aiod fiirtnnes, but eminent 
for yirtue and understanding. Sxamples of this nmture are not, hovn 
erer, very common, but it finequentfy happens thai the choice doe& 
not ftdl according to seniority, which, in China, nerer occasions any 
ctril commotions or rebellions. 

5th, The grave itself does not put an end to his power over his sob-. 

^'ects, which is exereised even upon the dead, whom he disgraces or 
onours, when he has a mind either to reward or punish themsehres 
or their families. He confers upon them, after their decease, titles 
of honour ; canonizes tliem as saints, or, according to their langtiage, 
^^ maizes them naked spirits." Sometimes he builds them templeSiL 
and. if their administration of public aflkirs has been very beneficial^ 
or tnei!F< virtues remarkably eminent, he commands the people to Ikh 
nour tbera ss gods. The emperor has ever been looked upon as the 
ohief priest and principal servant of religion ; and there are oeie* 
monies and public sacrifices which he alone is thought worthy to of- 
fer up tp the great Creator of heaven. 

6th, The emperor may change the figure andcharacter of the tet- 
ters, abolish characters already received, or form new ones. He 
ina^y forbid the use of* any oommonhf received expression or modes 
of phrase, and introduce others which have hitherto been esteemed 
obcK>lete and uncouth. 

Notwithstanding these unlimited powers, yet there are three cir- 
eumstances which, if an emperor has any regfard to his repufration, 
"will prevail with him to govern by the rules of strict justice*.. 

The^rst of which is, that the old law-givers have alwayj?n!tadeit 
a standing maxim that kings are properly the fathers of their people, 
and hence the title most honourable and esteemed among them is that 
of ta\f(m, or grandfather. Their philosophers constantly maintain 
tl^at the st^te is but a Urge fiiniily, and that he who knows how togsr 
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vcfn the cne» u the best capable of ruling the other. And novirtnet 
will (»iiipeiM»te in a prince the want of affectioo for hit people. 

Secondly y everj mandarine may tell tiie emperar of his famts, pro* 
vided it be done in a manner a|^reeably to the veneration and pro» 
found respect which is dae to him, 

2%trd/y, if the emperors have any regard for their reputation, th9 
maQner in which their histories are written is alone sufficient to re* 
strain them within the hounds of rectitude. 

A certain number of men, who, being chosen on account of their 
learning and impartiality, obserre, with every decpee of exactness, 
ail the actions and even words 4^ their prince; eai3i of these persons 
by himself, and without any communication with the others, sets 
down on loose slips of paper the various occnrrences as they happen, 
and then puts them through a chink, into an office set apart for this 
purpose. In these papers both the emperor'n virtues and faults are 
set down with liberty and impartiality : and in order that neither fear 




familj sit on the throne. When the crown goes 
line, which often happens, all these loose memoirs are collected and 
compared, and a true history of the emperor written from them, to 
propose him as an example to posterity, H he has acted wisely ; or 
to expose him to common censure and odium, if he has been n^li* 
gent of his own daty and the public welfare. 

In the common forms of government, the emperor has two sove- 
reign councils ; the one is called the extraordinary council, and is 
composed of the princes of the blood only ; the other, called the 
council in ordinary, has, besides the princes, several ministers of 
state. Besides these, there are at Pekm six sovereign courts, whose 
authority extends all over the provinces of China. Each of these 
courts have different business assigned them, but afiairs of great im<» 
portance cannot he concluded and brought to maturity without the 
mutual concurrence c^ them all. Thus m the instance of war ; the 
number of troops, the qualities of their officers, the marching of the 
armies, are provided for by the fourth court, but the money to pay 
them with must be had of the second. 

The provinces are under the inspection of two kinds of viceroys* 
One sort has the government of one province only ; tlie others have 
the jurisdiction of two, three, or four provinces. The power of vice- 
roy is ever extensive, but counterpoised by that of the great manda* 
lines about him, who may accuse him, when they are satisfied that 
it is necessary fi>r the public |food. 

The people have also the right of petitioning the emperor against 
their governors. And the more effectually to protect private persons, 
whose complaints cannot always reach the ears of the prince, secret 
spies, pers<ms of known wisdom and reputation, are dispersed up and 
down in every province, who inform themselves in what manner the 
mandarines behave in the execution of their offices, and bring those 
to punishment whom they discover to be guilty of acts of oppression.. 

Sometimes the emperor himself visits his provinces in person, for 
the purpose of doing justice to all his subjects. In one of these ex- 
cursions, the late emperor met an old man weeping ; and upon inqnir- 
mg the cause of his tears, the man, ignorant of the dignity of the 
person to whom he was speaking, replied, <' I had but one son, who 
was the comfort and support of my life ; of him I have been deprived 
hif the mandarine, and thus rendered miserable during the remainder 
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cf 1117 life; lor hoir can I, poor and friendleiSyobiige sogr^ a mv 
as he it to make me restitation ?" ^* Thfs may not be so difficult m 
yoa imag^ine," said the emperor ; '^ lead roe to tbe mandarine's hooBd : 
which beings done, and the mandarine convicted of the violeDce oS 
which he was accused, the emperor condemned him to instant death, 
and gave to the afflicted fether the office of the criminal, at tbe same 
time strictly chaiigriiigp him to execute it with equity, lest he alsa 
should be made an example to others. 

In tracing the manners of the Chinese, yery little resemblance will 
be found to those of any other nation in the Known world ; and what 
is TeiT remitfkahle, every custompractised some thousand years ago, 
is still preserved among them. The caprice of fashion, and the rage 
^r novelty, so conspicuous in the manners of many of the polished 
■ations oTJElnrope have never affected the Chinese chaoucter. 

0/ th4 Ptrton* ^f ihe Chinese. 

Thx Chinese are laive and &t men, with well-proportioned limbs, 
lonnd broad faces, small eyes, large eye-brows, high eye-lids, and 
small sunk noses. They l»ve on^ seven or eight tufts of hair on 
each lip, and very little on the chin. Those who live in t^Qj9oathem 
provinces are browner and more tawny than those in the northern 
parts. 

After comparing the descriptions given by various y oyagers, of tfas 
Tartars and Chinese, M. Buffon awerts fhat there can be no doubt 
that they are the same people, and that all the difference between 
them proceed entirely from climate, and the mixture of races. In 
this opinion he is fortined by Cfaardini '^ The size," says this celebrat- 
ed traveller, " of the Tartars is about four inches less than that of 
j^uropeans; and they are thicker in the same proportion. Their 
complexion is copper-coloured, their faces are broad and flat, their 
noses are compr^ed,. and Oieir eyes are smalL Now these are the 
exact features of the Chinese; for, after a more minute examination 
during' my travels, I found that all the people to the east and north 
of the Caspian Sea,, and to. the east of the^ peninsula of Malacca, 
have the same configuration of face, and nearly the same stature. 
From &is circumstance I was induced to think, that all these peo- 
ple sprung from the same source ; for. differences of colour proceed 
entirely from climate, and the manner of living : and vaneties in 
manners originate from the soil, and from the degrees of opulence 
enioyed by dmerent nations/' 

Of OwMse^ Maarriagu^ 

Great attentiiDn has ever been paid in China to public decency. 
Marriage is particularly protected,, as well by the authority of ms 
law as by the general spirit of order and decorum. The adulterer 
is always punished with death, and the same punishment -is usually 
inflicted upon him who seduces an unmarried woman from the {Mitbi 
of rectitude. 

A Chinese enters into the married state often without ever having 
■seen the woman he espouses ; he knows nothing of her but what be 
learns from some female relation, who acts the part of a match-maker. 
'But if he is imposed on, either with respect to her age or figure, he 
may obtain a divorce. The same matrons who negotiate me mar- 
riagfe determine also the sum which the intended husband must pay to 
Ibe paients of the bride;, for, in. China, a. fiither |;ives no dowry ts- 
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his daug^hter, but receives a certain sum from his son-in-law as a 
parchase. 

The parents of the bride fix the day of marriage, always taking 
care to consult the calendar, for the purpose of selecting one that is 
larourable to so important an erent. At the appointed time the bride 
is placed in' a chair or close palankin, and is surrounded by persons 
of both sexes, carrying torches and flambeaux, even in the middle ol 
the day. 

A troop of musicians, with fifes, drums, and hautboys, march before 
the chair ; and her family follow behind. The key of the chair in 
which she is shut up is committed to the care of a trusty servant, to 
be delivered to the husband only, who, richl}^ dressed, waits at his 
g^tc for the arrival of the procession. When it approaches, the key 
is put into his hands by means of which at the ^rst glance he learns 
his fortune. 

If he is discontented with his intended spouse, he suddenly shuts 
the chair, and sends her back to her relations ; but to get rid of her 
it costs him a sum equal to that which he gave to obtain her. 

If the husband is contented, she descends from her chair, and en*> 
ters the house ; she is then committed into the hands of the women, 
who partake of an entertainment, and remain with her the whole 
day; the male part of the guests are treated in like manner by the 
husband. This part of the ceremony prevails in all Chinese g^rand 
entertainments : the women amuse themselves separately, and the 
men do the same in another apartment. The pomp increases a&<> 
cording to the riches and rank of the parties. , 

Chinese Women* 

The Chinese women seldom quit their apartment, which is situated 
in the most retired part of the house, and there they live secluded 
from all society but that of their domestics. Tliere must be two 
apartments in every house, the interior for the woman, and the exte- 
rior for the husband. These must be separated by a wooden partition 
or wall, and the door carefully guarded. The husband is not at liberty 
to enter the inner apartment, no** may the wife quit it without a sut 
ficieot cause. A wife is not mistress of herself, she has nothing at her 
dwn disposal, and can give no orders but within the precincts of her 
oifn apartment, to which all l\er authority is confined. 

The strictness with regard to the women seems to be dispensed 
with in some cases : for in the processions exhibited by the British 
embassy under Lord Macartney, the female spectators composed at 
least one fourth of the whole number, who appeared to be extremely 
diverted, and curious in their several inquiries. 

There is no country in the world in which the women live in a 
greater state of humiliation than in China. Those wljose husbands 
are of high rank are always confined ; those of the second class are 
a sort of upper servants, deprived of all liberty ; while those of the 
lower are partakers with the men of the severest kind of labour) 
ttnd if tiiey become mothers, it is an additional burden, since, while 
at work, they carry the child tied upon the back. Such is the fate 
of the Chinese women, who endure it with a patience and submission 
^ich habit alone can teach. 

Chinese Education, 

At the age of six the males are made acquainted with the names cf 
the principal parts of the worid. At eight they are instructed in the 
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mlet of politeiiew. The calendar becom^ their study at the a^ oi 
nioe, and at ten they are sent to a imblic school, wViere tiiey learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. From thirteen till fifteen they are 
taught music ; and every thing which they sing consists of moral 

Erecepts. They are then taught to handle the bow, and to mount on 
oraeback. At twenty years of age, they receive the first cap, if 
they are judged to deserve it ; and then they are pennitted to wear 
silk dresses, ornamented with furs. 

In every city and town, and almost in ever}' village, there are pub- 
lie schools for the purpose of teaching the sciences. But parents 
possessed of a certain fortune, provide preceptors for their childrea 
at home, who endeavour to form their minds to virtue, and to make 
them acauaintod with the laws aud history of tlieir country. 

The eaucation of females is intended to give them a taste for soH* 
tude, and to inspire them with habits of modesty and taciturnity. II 
their parents arc rich, they are instructed in all sorts of neodle-work, 
and to play upon different instruments of music, in order that their 
charms and accomplishments may render them agreeable to the per- 
sons into whose hands they may chance to fall. 

The handsomest are generally bought for the court and priacipal 
mandarines. One who unites beauty with other accomplishments 
fetches from four hundred and fifty to seven hundred louis-d'ors, 
while there are some who sell for less than one hundred. Hence it 
is evident that the women in China, even among the first personages 
of the empire, are considered and treated as an article of trade. 

Chinese Amusements* 

As the Chinese employ most of their time in attending to the se- 
rious duties of life, they can bestow but a small portion on amuse- 
ments. The sports of the chase arc free to every mhabitant of Cfii- 
na. Whoever wishes to enjoy them alone, causes a great quantity of 
game to be shut in a close park. Every farmer is at liberty to kill 
the game which come on his fields. Fishing is considered as an 
amusement, as well as an 'object of commerce. They catch fish by 
nets of different kinds, and private people employ a line. Birds ane 
also trained to catch fish, in the same manner as dogs are taught to 
pursue game. 

This method of fishing is practised in boats, numbers of which may 
be seen on the water at sun-rising, witli the fishing birds perched on 
their prows. The men, having made several turns with their boats, 
beat the water with one of tlieir oars, which is the signal for the birds 
to disperse themselves, plunge into the river, and seize by the middle 
what fish they can ; they then rise to die surface, and each carries its 
captive to the' boat to which it belongs. The fisherman receives (he 
fish from the birds, which they are prevented from swallowing by a 
ring placed on the gullet for the purpose. When they have done 
fishinff, the ring is taken off, and they are then suffered to feed. If 
the fish taken happen to be too large for the strength of the bird, 
another will come to his assistance : one takes it by the head, and 
another by the tail, and in this manner they transport it to their master. 

Another method of fishing, which is peculiar to the Chinese, is this: 
they naU, in a sloping direction, upon the edg^e of a long narrow boat, 
m iKKird of two feet wide, which, from its shining hue, represents the 
colour of the water at moonlight, the only time this moae of fishtnuf 
Iff practised. The ^sk mistake the plank for the water, throw then 
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Mires upon it^ and &11 into the boat The soldiers fish with bows 
and arrows, .tridentB, &c. 

Tiie ChiDese have a singithtr method of playing shuttlecock. Se-' 
renl voung' men stand in a circle, but they are not allowed, upon any 
consideratioD, to make use of the hand or arm in the game^ When 
ooce the shuttlecock is thrown up, they by turns take a short run, 
and springing- from the ffround, meet the descending shuttlecock with 
the soJe of ti^ foot, and drire it again with g^at force and Telocitr 
into the air. In this game the Chinese are so expert, that they sel- 
dom miss their mark, and very rarely fail in giw'mg it the proper di' 
rectioD. With the g-ames of chance their nation is wholly unac- 
qaatnted, nor are the people allowed to indulge in any amusement 
not aatborized by law. 

Drets of the CHne$e* 

The Chinese dress consists of a rest, which reaches to the ground ; 
the sleeres are very wide towards the shoulder, and gfrow narrower 
as they approach the wrist, where they terminate in the form of a 
horse-sboe, cohering the hands, and learing nothing to be seen but 
the ends of the fingers. The Chinese wear a large gpirdle of silk 
round the waist, from which is suspended a sheath with a kind of 
koife, and two small sticks, which they use at their meals. 

Umier this robe they wear drawers suited to the season. In sum 
mer they are made of iineu ; those for winter are satin lined with fur 
Their shirts are in like manner adapted to the season ; and under the 
shirt a Chinese generally wears a silk net, which presents it from ad- 
hering; to the skin. Thpir necks are always bare in warm weather; 
bat in winter they wear a collar joined to their robe, made of silk, 
sable, or fox's skin. That of the mandarines, and people of quality, 
is lined throughout with sable brought from Tartary. In the spring 
it is lined with ermine. Above their robe tlrey wear a kind or sur- 
tont with wide sleeves, lined in the same manner. 

In China the law has regulated every thing that relates US dress, 
and has even fixed the colours that distinguish uie different conditions 
The emperor and princes of the blood wear yellow ; certain manda- 
rines are permitted to wear satin of a red |fround upon the days of 
ceremony, but in general they are clothed m black, blue, or violet. 
The colour to which the common people are confined is blue or 
black, and their dress is always comrposed of plain common cloth. 

The Chinese shave their heads, preserving only a small portion of 
hair on the top, which is generally suffered to grow very long. This 
part of their dress th^ were compelled to adopt by the Tartars, who 
nibdoed them, and who, in every other respect, adopted the laws, 
manners, and constitution of the people whom they had conquered. 
In summer they wear a p>'ramidal cap, lined with satin, and covered 
"'ith cans neatly wrought. To the top they fix a larg^ taft of red 
liair, which, falling down, covers it to the brim. 

People of condition wear boots made of satin, silk, or cotton, when 
they go out, but at home they wear slippers made of silk stuff. A 
Chinese, dressed according to rule, would consider it as great an 
omission to forget his fan, as it would be to forget his boots. 

The dress of the Chinese women appears to have been dictated by 
Modesty herself. Their robes are close at top, and very long. The 
head-dress consists in arranging their several curls, which are inter- 
•persed with small tufts of gold or silver flowers. Young ladies wear 
siso a kind of bonnet covered with stuff or silk, and adorned with 



pearis, diamoadi, and other cosily oraameoU. We mint not omit 
the ciiBtom of confining^ the women's feet to tbe size with which th^ 
came into the world, uid which was once very general in Cfaina»but 
now grown into disuse, except among the most unenlightened of the 
people. The means made use of for this purpose are as follow : 
when a female is bom, the nurse wraps up its feet, and coBfines 
them with a very close bandage 3 and this torture most be endured 
until the foot has ceased to grow. 

White is the colour for mourning among the Chinese. A son bat 
no right to wear it while his father and mother are aliire, but be can 
wear no other for three years alter their death ; and eren when this 
moumin|^ is ended, his clothes ever after must be of one colour. The 
use of silks and furs is forbidden to children by the law, which bss 
eren prescribed the time at which they may first wear a cap, and the 
manner in which it must be giren them. The master of the ceremo-* 
nies places the cap upon their heads, and addresses them in the folkw- 
ing words : '* Consider that you now recei?e the dress of those who 
have attained to maturitj^^ and that you cease to be children : re- 
nounce, therefore, all childish thoughts and inclinations, assume a 
gpraye and scsrious behaviour, apply with resolution to the studj of 
▼irtne and wisdom, and endeavour to merit a long and happy life." 

()f Chinue Empl<rt/menU and Trades, 

I oBSERYVD, says Mr. Anderson, a great number of butcben' 
shops ; the mode Of cutting up their meat resembles our own ; dot 
can the markets of London boast a better supply of flesh than is to 
be found at Peldn. My curiosity induced me to inquire the prices of 
their meat, and, on my entering the shop, I saw, on a stall before it, 
an earthen stove, with a gridiron placed on it; and on my employing 
a varietur of signs to obtam the information I wanted, the butcher in- 
stantly began to cut off small thin slices of meat about the size of a 
crown-piece, and broiled as fast as I could eat them. I took about a 
dozen of these slices, which might sdtogether weigli seven or eight 
ounces ; and when I paid him, which I did by givinr him a string of 
small coin, he pulled off the amount of the demand, which was ten 
of these small c<»n« I saw numbers of people in the butchers' shops 
reading themselves with beef and mutton m the same manner. 

The houses for porcelain utensils and ornaments are particularly 
attractive, having rows of broad shelves, ranged above each other, 
in the front of their shops, on which thev dispose the most beautifiii 
specimens of their trade in a manner full of fancy and effect. 

^ Besides the variety of trades which are stationary in that great 
city, there are many thousands of its inhabitants, who cry their goods 
about, as we see in our metropolis. They generally have a bainboo 
placed across their shoulders, and a basket at each end of it, in which 
they carry fish, eggs, kc. There are also great numbers of hawkcn 
and pedlers, who go about with bags strappd on their shoulders 
that contain various kinds of stuff g^cwds, the folds of which are ex- 
posed to view. 

Barbers also arc seen running about the streets in great numbers, 
with instruments for shaving the head and cleansing the ears ; they 
carry with them for this purpose a portable chair, a portable stove, 
and a small vessel of water ; and wnoever wishes to undergo either 
of these operations, sits down in the street, while tiie operator per* 
forms his office. To distinguish their profession they carry alaife 
pair of steel tweezers, which they open with their fingers, and then 
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UA tbem elose ^faia with some decree of ridence, which pioducM a 
^rill soand that is heard at a coasiderable diataiice : luch is their 
mode of seeklDg eroploymeDt. This trade in China must be a very 
profitable one, because every man must be shaved on a part of the 
head where it is impossible to shave himself. 

There acre persons engaged in the open streets selling of goods t>y 
auctions : the auctioneer stands on a platform surrounded with the 
f arious articles he has to dispose of; he delivers himself in a loud^ 
bawling manner, apparently to the no smalt amusement of the au-^ 
dience. 

Of Chinese Industry y S^c, 

Mattt parts of this empire are exceedingly barren, but the great 
population of the country induces the inhabitants to cultivate every 
spot capable of being tilled; One example will illustrate the bar 
renness of the country, and the spirit of its inhabitant^. * 

On a high mountain, savs Mr. Anderson, I discovered several dis- 
tinct patches of cultivated, ground in such a state of declivity, as to 
me woiild have appeared altogether inaccessible, if I had not seen the 
owner employed on one of these alarming precipices. The peasant 
had a rope fixed about hiis middle, wtiich was secured, at the other 
end, on the top of the mountain, and by this means the hardy cultiva- 
tor was able to let himself down to any part of the precipice, where 
a few square yards of ground gave him encouragement to plant his 
vegetables or his com ; and in this manner he had decorated the 
mountain with a variety of cultivated spots. Near the bottom he had 
erected a wooden hut, surromided with a small piece of ground, 
planted with cabbages^ where he supported, by this hazardous indus- 
try, a wife and several children. 

The manner of catching water-fowls in China is curious. IVhen 
the fowler spies his g^me, he wades into the water, with only his head 
above the surface, which is covered with a pot, full of holes, to let in 
air, and light. This pot is stuck with feathers, to deceive the game ; 
so that when he approaches them they are not alarmed, but suffer him 
to draw them by the leg^ under the water, and the rest of the fowls 
are not disturbed by it, but remain about the place till, perhaps, the 
greater part of them is taken. 

The letters conveyed by the Chinese post are enclosed in a large 
bamboo basket, hooped with cane and locked ; the key is given into 
the custodv of a soldier, who delivers it to the postmaster of the town 
to which they are going. The basket is then strapped on the cou- 
rier's shoulders, and is decorated with a number of bells, which by the 
motion of the horse, make a loud jingling, and announce at. every 
place the approach of the post. Five light-horsemen escort the 
courier; and, as the fleetest horses are selected, and changed at 
erery stage, the mails in Chiua are conducted with extraoxdinary 
expeditioft and safety. 

Of Chinese Sleighi of Hand, S^c. 

A OBXAT number of the Tao-see pretecd to be fortiine-tellers. Al* 
though they hate never seen the person that consults them, they aid- 
dress him by his n^me, give a particular account of his whole faini 
ly, describe the situation of his house, tell him the names of his chil- 
dren, and many other particulars, which they have address enough 
to learn by some means beforehand. Some of these diviners cansif 
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the figure of the chief of their sect to appear in the air : others coitf- 
maivd their pencil to write by itself, which traces out on paper or 
tand an answer to questions asked, or to adyice requested. Some- 
times they make the image of every person in the honse appear m 
succession on the surface of a basin filled with water ; and show, as 
in a magic picture, all the revolutions that are to happen in the 
empire. 

One of these people suspended on a book an iron chain of roimd 
links about four feet long, and then took a mouse out of a hot, and 
made it dance on a table ; after which the little animal, at his order, 
went in at one Imk of the chain, and out at anotlier, till it aseended 
to the top ; whence it came down again, the contrary way, without 
missing a single rin^. Monkeys are also made by these jugglers to 
perform many surprising tricks. 

8ir George* Staunton informs us, that their skill in the art of balanc- 
ing excelled every thing he had seen or could have conceived. By 
an imperceptible motion, as it appeared, of (he joints of their arms 
and legs, tlie Chinese can give to basins, jugs, glasses, &c. an app 
rent locomotion, and produce a progressive equilibrium, by which 
the vessels change their position from one part to another of the 
bodies of the balancers. He gpves the following instance of sleight 
of hand, of which he was an ej^e-witness. 

The performer began by exhibiting a large basin in every possible 
position, when he suddenly placed it on the stage with the hollow part 
downwards, and, instantly taking it up again, discovered* a larg^ rah- 
bit which escaped from the performer, who attempted to catch it 
This trick is mentioned by Mr. S. as very surprising, on account of 
the size of the animal, the short space oi time in which it was per- 
formed, and because the whole floor was covered with matting, 
through which the rabbit could not escape, though it was not to he 
found by the spectator. 

Cy Chinese Funeral Rites. 

All pei»ple of fashion in China cause their coffins to be providirf^ 
and their tombs to ^e buil*^, during their lifetime ; and each family has 
a particular burying-place. The burying-places of the common peo- 
ple are without the citj^, none being allowed within the walls. The 
rich frequently spend a tliousand crowns to have a coffin of precious 
wood, carved and ornamented with different colours. 

When a man of fortune dies^ the nearest relation informs all his 
friends of it ; Incy assemble, wash, and* perfume tlie corpse, and dress 
it in the best clothes he used to wear. Then placing the dead body, 
thus dressed, in a chair, the wives, children, and relations, prostrate 
themselves before it, passionately bewailing tfiefr loss ; the third day 
tlie body is put into a coffin, covered with a piece of silk, and placed 
in a large room bung with -n-liite, an aUar being erected in the middle 
of it, with a picture or statue of the deceased. The relations are 
again introduced with wax lights ^nd. incense. The sons of the de- 
ceased, clothed in linen, and girt about the middle with, a cord, stand 
on one side of tlic coffin in a mournful posture, while the mothers and 
daughters stand on the other side, behind a curtain, lamenting their 
loss ; and the priests are the whole time singing mournful songs. 

TThose who enter the room salute the coffin in the same manner as 
if the persMi it contains were stiD alive. When they have paid their 
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respects, tkey are condacted into another apartment* in which thej 
bairetea and dried fiweetmeats. 

Persons who live in the neigbboarhood go to pay their respects to 
the deceased, but those who are indisposed, or h?e at too great a dis- 
tance, send a note of excuse. These visits are aftenvards returned 
by the eldest son of the deceased ; but complimentary billets are ge- 
nerally substituted fer real visits. The custom is, not to be at home 
when he calls. 

The relations and friends of the deceased are informed of the day 
fixed for performing the funeral rites, and few of them fail of attend- 
ing. The procession commences by a troop of men carrying dif- 
ferent figures made of pasteboard, representing slaves, lions, tigers, 
horses, elephants, &c. Other troops follow, carrying standards, cen- 
sers filled with perfumes, while some are employed in playing^ me- 
lancholy airs on ditTerent musical instruments. These musicians pre- 
cede the coffin, which is covered with a canopy, in form of a dome, 
and composed of violet-coloured silk. The comn is placed upon the 
bottom of this machine, and is carried by sixty-foui men. The eldest 
SOD, clothed in a canvass frock, and his body bent, and leaning on 
a staff, follows near the coffin, and behind him his brothers and ne- 

{)hews. Next come the relations and friends, clad in mourning, foI« 
owed by the female slaves of the deceased, who exhibit particular 
marks of sorrow, and make the air resound with their cries. 

When they arrive at the burying-place the coffin is deposited in a 
tomb appropriated for it, not far from which there are tables ranged 
in different halls, prepared for tlie purpose of giving a repast to the 
assistants, which is served up with the greatest splendour. 

During the time of keeping the corpse there are tables well fur- 
nished every morning, and the priest is butler at night. A sheet of 
pa|>9r is hung over the ^ate expressing the name and quality, and 
giving a short detail of tne life and great actions of the deceased. 

If the deceased had been a grandee of the empire, a certain num* 
ber of his relations never leave the tomb for one or two months. 
There they reside, in apartments which have been previously pre- 
pared for them, and they renew the marks of their g^ief and sorrow 
every day. The magnificence of these funeral ceremonies is aug- 
fnented in proportion to the dignity and riches of the deceased. In 
the procession which attended the corpse of the eldest brother of the 
Emperor Khan^-hi^ there weiie more than sixteen thousand persons, 
all of whom had particular offices assigned to them. 

The form of the Chinese tombs is various, but the most common is 
that of the vault, in which the coffin is shut up ; over the vault is 
raised a |>yramid of earth, about twelve feet in height, and ten feet ia 
diameter, and around it pines and cypresses are usually planted. A 
large table of white marble, well polisihed, is placed Sefore it, upon 
the centre of which are candlesticks, vases, and a censer of exquisite 
workmanship 

Mourning continues in China three years, during which the mourn- 
ers abstain from the use of flesh and wine ; they can assist at no en- 
tertainment of ceremony, nor frequent any public assembly. 

Cffthe Chinese Penal Latos, and Methods (^Punishment* 

The Chinese laws are so combined, that no fault escapes punish- 
ment, and the chastisement never exceeds the delinquency. Their 
mode of procedure in criminal cases is, perhaps, the most perfect of 
^m otheiis* S^very person accused is examined by five or six tribu- 
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ttals, with tlie g^reatcst care and attention ; which extend also to the 
ckaracter of tl^ accoaer and witnesses. During' this process the ac<« 
cosed remains in prison, bat Chinese prisons are not tike ma;)^ Eu- 
ropean dungeons i they are spacious, and fitted up with a certain der 
gree of conrenieoce. 

The difference of Chinese punishments is regulated by the differ- 
ent degrees of delinquency. The slightest is the baUinado, which is 
only used for chastising those who have b rjn guilty of very tnvial 
feqits ; and the number of blows is estimated according* to the na- 
ture of the offence. The lowest number is twenty, when the punish- 
ment is considered as a paternal cori'ection. The emperor even ort 
ders it to be inflicted upon some of his courtiers, which, however, does 
not prevent them from being afterwards received into favour. 

Tne baton, or pftn-Uee^ made use of, is a piece of bamboo, flat and 
. broad at the bottom. Every mandariQe may use it, either when any 
one forgets to salute him, or when he administers public justice. On 
$iich occasions he sits at a table, upon which is placed a bag filled with 
smaU sticks, while a numberof petty officers stand around him,eaoh 
furnished with some pan-tseesy and, waiting only for his signal to 
make use of them. The mandarine takes from the bag one of those 
uttle sticks, and throws it into the halt of audience. The culprit is 
then seized, and receives five smart biows of the pan-tsee ; if the 
mandarine draws another stick from the ba|^, a second officer be- 
stows five more blows, and the punishment id thus continued until the 
judge is pleased to make no more signals ; when the cnminal must 
prostrate himself before hi*.n, and thank him for the care which \& 
takes of his education. 

The punishment of the wooden collar is also used in China. It is 
composed of two pieces of wood, hollowed out in the middle, which, 
when put together, leave room for the neck. They are laid upon the 
shoulders of the criminal, and joined closely together, in such a man- 
ner, that he can neither see his feet, nor put his hands to his mouth, 
and consequently can eat only by the assistance of another. The 
weight of the collar, which is from forty to two hundred pounds, is 
regulated according to the degree and nature of the crime ; and the 
tluration of the punishment for robbery, breaking the peace, orgam- 
WSTi is gederally three months, at the expiration of which the offend- 
er is brought before the mandarine, who exhorts him to amendment, 
and discharges him, aflier he has received twenty blows. 

Other crimes are punished either with banishment, or by beinf 
condemned to dfag the royal barks for a term of years, or to have 
their cheeks branded with a hot iron. Children who are deficient 
in duty to their parents are condemned to receive a hundred blows 
of the p<m-Uee. If they lift up their hand against them, or even g^re 
thein abusive language, they are put to death. 

Beheading is considered as the mo^t disgraceful of all punishments, 
because they look upon the head as the noblest part of man ; and if 
a person lose it when he expires, his body is not preserved in that en- 
tire state in which it was when he received it from his parents. This 
reflection accords with the respect and reverence which they pay to 
their parents. 

Of the Religion of the Chinese, 

Tav primitive worship of the ancient Chinese has continued, like 
their dress, invariably tne same, through a long sucoesdoD of afM 
4pvni to tlie present time. We are informed by one of the moil 
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teaorned and respectable French Jesuits, who took great pains in in 
yestigating^ the Chinese religion^ <* that the Chinese are a distinct 
people, who have preserved the ch^uracteristic marks of their first 
origin, whose primitive doctrine will be foond to agree, in the essen- 
tial psots, with that of the chosen people the Jews, before Moses had 
consigned the explanation of it to the sacred records, and whose tra- 
ditional knowledge may be traced back even to the renewal of the 
human race by the grandson of Noah." 

The canonical books of the Chinese set forth the idea, and enforce 
the belief of a Supreme Being, the Creator and Preserver of all 
things. They mention him under distinct names, corresponding to 
those which we use when we speak of Qody the Lord, the AloU^hty^ 
and the J^ost High, These books assert that the Supreme Being is 
the principle of every thing that exists ; that he is eternal, unchange- 
able, and independent ; that his power knows no bounds ; that his 
knowledge comprehends the past, present, and future ; and that he 
is the witness of whatever passes in the recesses of men's hearts* 
They acknowledge his universal providence, his approbation of vir- 
tue and goodness, and his abhorrence of vice, whicn he punishes-with 
parental compassion, to induce his creatures to reform and amend 
their lives. 

Upon these general principles the Chinese refer every remarkable 
event to the appointment and dispensation of the Deity. If destruc-^ 
tion threaten their crops, or alarming sickness endanger the life of z 
virtuous erapercH*, sacrifices and prayers are offered tip to 6od« If a 
wicked prince has been suddenly taken away by accident, Cli^ at- 
tribate it to his just and avenging arm. Upon these ssunc principles, 
one of the ancient emperors gave his orders to a priest ; *^ the Su- 
preme Being," says he, '^ is entitled to our homage and adoration. 
Compose, therefore, a calendar, and let religion receive from man 
those times and seasons which are its just due." 

Another emperor, when he was invested with his office, and had 
distributed the various employments to the persons under him, ex- 
horted them to a faithful discharge of the duties incumbent upon 
them, and concluded with these words : '< Never shut yoor ears 
against the voice of religion : let every moment redouble your dili- 
gence in servis^ God." And a priest, addressing himself to an em- 
peror, said, '* Think on eternity, if you are desirous of improving 
year mind, and of adding new virtue to it." 

In another period of Chinese history, we are toid that the fear of 
the Supreme Being alone was sufficient to restrain all the subjects of 
the empire, and to confine them within the bounds of duty. Honesty^ 
was so prevalent at that time, that it was not necessary to intimidate 
the people by exercising the severity of penal laws. Imprisonment 
was the only punishment inflicted on the guilty, The doors of the 
gads were thrown open in the morning : the prisoners went out to 
labour, and they returned agai^ thither in the evening without conv- 
imlsion. 

These facts, and they might be multiplied almost wfChoot end, will 
g^ to prove that the religion of China is founded on the belief of the 
existence and attributes of the Supreme Being'; and it is asserted. 
UDon good authority, that there is not to be found a single vestige o^ 
nolatrjr upon their most ancient momments. 

OfChihese Temples, 

principal Chinese temple contained within its circumferenoft 
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five separate balls, appropriated for different purposes. Their liail 
neitbefp^tings nor ornaments of any kind ; oneTtibem w» the 
place of sacrifice : the other four contained all those things which 
Vere necessary for the ceremony. The edifice bad four gates co? 
yered with fine moss, representing' the branches of which the doubie 
fence about the tan was made. This fine moss covered also the ridge 
of the roof, and the whole building was encompassed by a caDai^ 
which was filled with water at the time sacrifices were of^red. 

Pekin contains two principal temples, ix^ the construction of which 
the Chinese hare displayed all the elegance of their architectare. 
These are dedicated to the Deity under different titles ; in the oee 
he is adored as the Eternal Spirtty in the other as (he spirit tiiatcret 
ated and preserves the world. The ceremonies with which modern 
sacrifices are accompanied are greally multiplied, and nothing can 
^xceed the splendour and ma^ificence with which the emperor ia 
surrounded when he performs this solemn part of his duty, which he 
does in the name of all his people. Some time before the day fixed 
for this important business, the monarchy and aU persons quabfied to 
assist him, prepare themselves by retirement, fasting, and continence. 
During this period the emperof gives np audience ; the tribunals are 
;ip shut ; marriages, fonenJs, and festivals of all kinds are then pro- 
hibited. On the day appointed for sacrifice, the emperor appears 
with all the pomp and magnificence of power, to which eveir thing 
in the temple corresponds. All the vessels are of gold, and never 
used in any other place. Notwithstanding (jiis grandeur, the roo* 
iiareh appears to the last degree humible and dejected^ He rolls in 
the dust, and applieis to himself terms of the most abject submission, 
tiiereby exhibiting, in tbe most striking manner, the infinite distance 
t^t there is between the Supreme Being and man. 

Ahoiher religious ceremony performed bv the emperor, is that of 
ploughing the earth with his own hands. )ly soine writers this act 
nas been thought merely political, for tbe sake of encouraging agri- 
culture. But in one of the canonical books it is asserted, that ne tills, 
the earth to the Deity, that he may have it in his power to present a, 
part of the min to him in sacrifice. The empress and princesses 
manage silk worms, in order to make vestments for sacrificing in. 
Therefore, if the emperor and princes till the g^und, or the empress 
breeds silk worms, it is to show that respect and yeneration which. 
Ili^ entertain for the Spirit who rules the universe. 

Of Chinese CuriosUies, 

OifS of the greatest curiosities of the artificial kind that China at 
fords, and which may be reckoned one of the most astoiiishiiig re- 
mains of antiquity now in the world, is that prod^oos wall buut by 
1^ Chinese to prevent tt»e incursions of tbe Tartan. This wall » 
more than twenty-fiye foet high, and broad enongb for six horsemen 
to ride.abroast upon it; apdtt is fortified with three thousand strong, 
square towers, whieh, in the time of the Chinese monarchs, belbre 
t^e Tartars subdued the country, used to be guarded by a million of- 
soldiers. Its whole length is oon>puted to be fifteen hundred niiloB; 
in some parts it is built on places which seem almost inaccessiUei 
in others on marshes and sandy hollows that appear incapable of ad- 
mr*ting a foundation for so weighty a structure. The materials are 
brick and mortar, which, though exposed to the elements for more 
t))fin two tliousand years, ai^ even now almost as firm as ever. T^^ 
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stopendoiis work, carried orer mouutalDS and TaBies, u said, bj 
the best historiaDs, to have been completed in aboat five years. 

Two bridges in China deseiye a short description ; one called 
Cientao, or 3ie road of pUlars, in the prorince of Xensi, bread enough 
for four horses to traTel abreast, and foi^r n^i^ea in leng^, which is 
defended by an iron railing*, and unites the sanimits of sereral moun- 
tains, in order to ayoid ail uie derious windings to the capital, being 
p^^tly supporLod hj beams, but in most places, from the great depth 
of the yaJhes, resting on stone piUars of tbe ippst tremendous height ; 
the other consists of twenty iron chains, connecting two mountains 
in the neighbourhood of King-tune. 

The discoyerj of the art of making paper from straw is of yery 
ancient date in China. Straw, and eyen the bark of trees, and ya- 
rious plants and shrubs, are employed ia the paper manufactories of 
China, where sheets are prepared of such dimensions, that a single 
one may be had to coyer the side of a moderate-sized room« Many 
old persons and children earn a liyelihood by washing the ink from 
p9.per already written oyer, which is re-manufactured into new 
sheets ; and so economical are the Chinese, that they separate th j 
old ink from the water for future use. 

Of the yarious natural productions of China, none seems more sur^^ 
prising than the tallow tree ; it produces a substance yenr Kke our tal 
kcw, and seryes for the same purpose^ It is about the height of our 
cherry-trees, its bark yeiy smootn, its trunk short, the head round and 
thick, the branches crooked, and the leayes red, and shaped like a 
heart. The fruit is enclosed in a kind of pod, that <^ns when it i^ 
ripe and discoyers three white kernels, which haye all the qualities 
of tallow, and with which the Chinese candles are made. These 
would probably be as good as ours, if they knew how to purify their 
yeg^table tallow, as well as we do the animal. It is prepared for use 
by melting, and the wicks are little rods of dry ligbt wood, coyered 
t^tifci the pith of a rush, which answers (he same purpose as cotton^ 



INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

lodependent Tartary is a part of central Asia, extending from the 
Belnr Ts^ mountains to the Caspian Sea, and bounded' N. byRussia; 
E. by the Chinese empire ; and S. by Cabul and Persia. The area 
is Variously estimated from 600,000 to 1,000,000 scraare miles. 

The number of inhabitants is yarioasly estimated from ^,000,000 to. 
6^000,OOOb They consist principally of two nations of Tartars, the 
Kiigees or Kirghises, in tne north,- and the Usbecks in the south. 

Country,, Persons of ihe Tarian. 

Thb Tartan occupy immense regions in Asia.^ They spread oyen 
the vast tract of country extending from Russia to Kamtschatka*. 
1%ey border upon China, the kingdooit of Botan and Aya, and the 



* The term Tartar, properly Tatar, is here applied to nearly all the 
iobabitants of Northern Asia. Strictly, it includes only a part of 
t)¥(in» inthe W6st, bordering on Russia. See ^pendix* page 14.:-^?' 
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Mo^l and Peraian empires, as far sib the Caspian Sea» on the north 
and west. They spread along the Wolga, and the western coast ot 
the Caspian, as far as Daghestan ; they have penetrated to the north 
ooast or the Black Sea, and have an estahhshment in Crimea, in 
Little Tartary, and in the Ukraine. 

In such an amazing extent of country there will, of course^ he a 
considerahle variety m their persons, as well as in their manners and 
customs. M. Buifon has described them generally, as having, even 
in their youth, large wrinkled foreheads, with thick and short noses, 
and very small eyes, sunk deep in the head ; their cheek-bones are 
high, and the lower part of their face is very narrow ; their chin is 
kinfl^ and prominent, and their upper-jaw f^s in ; their teeth are long 
and distinct from each other ; the eye-brows are thick, and cover a 
part of their eyes ; the face is flat, the skin is tawny, and the hair is 
black \ their bodies are of a middle stature, but strong and robust 

In speaking of the different tribes, we find, from the most authen- 
tic accounts, that the Calmucs, who live in the neigbbonrhood of the 
Caspian Sea, between Muscovy and Great Tartary, are robust men, 
but the most ugly and deformed beings under heaven. Their faces 
are so flat, that their eyes, which are very small, are situated five or 
six inches asunder. Their noses are so low, that, instead of nostrils, 
two holes are only to be seen : their knees bend outwards, and their 
leg^ inward 

After the Calmucs, the Tartars of Daghestan hold the next rank 
in deformity. 

The Little Tartars, or those of Nogay, who live near the Black 
Se^^ are not so ugly as the Calmucs, though they resemble them in 
their general fig^e. The Tartars of Siberia have a different kn- 
guage from that of the Calmucs, whom in other respects they so 
much resemble, tliat they ought to be regarded as tiie same race of 
people. In our approaches to Independent Tartary, the features of 
the inhabitants gi^ually soften, but the characters essential to tbeic 
race are never obliterated. Lastly^ the Mongeu, or Mogul Tartars, 
who conquered China, and were the most polished, though their fea- 
tures are less disagreeable, yet, like all the other tribes, they have 
small eyes, large flat faces, thin black or red beards, short sunk noses, 
and a &wny complexion. The people of Thibet, and of the other 
southern provinces of Tartary, are also less deformed. 

The blood of the Tartars is mixed on one side with the Chinese, and 
en the other with the oriental Russians. But the charactenflitic 
features of the race are not entirely obliterated by this mixture; for 
among the Muscovites the. Tartarian aspect is very frequent, and 
though the former have sprung from the European race, still manj 
individuals are found very much resembling the Tartars. The Chi- 
nese have so strong a resemblance to the Tartars, that it is uncertain 
whether they are not of the same race ; the most remaricable differ- 
ence arises jrom a total disparity in their dispositions, manners, and 
customs. The Tartars are fierce, warlike, ^md fond of hunting: they 
k>ve fatigue and independence, are hardy and brutally gross. Btf 
the manners of the Chinese are the r^erse; they are effeminate, 
peaceable, iiidolent, superstitious, submissive ; ana very ceremoni* 
ous. In their features and form', however, they have a great re- 
Bemblance to the Tartars. 

Mfmners and Habits of the Tartar*. 
Inr every age the immense plains of Tartary have been inhabited^ 
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hy »«<fijerai|^ tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose iDdoIeiiC43 re- 
lubcs io caltiYate the earth, and whose restless spirit disdajos the 
coofiaemeot of a sedentary Ufe. 

In every a^e the Tartars have been renowned for their inyincible 
courage and surprising conquests. In general they are a wandering* 
sort of people : in their pererrinations they set out in the spring in 
companies of several thousands, preceded by their flocks and herds. 

When they coroe to an inviting spot, they remain there till they 
have consumed its produce. They have but little money, except 
ivhat they obtain from their neighbours, the Russians, Persians, or 
Turks, in excliange for cattle ; with this tliey purchase apparel for 
their women. 

They have few mechanics, except those who make arms. They 
avoid all labour as the greatest slavery : their only employment is 
tending their flocks, hunting, and managing their horses. If they 
are angry with a person, they wish he may live in one fixed place, 
and work like a lUissian. They are hospitable, particularly to stran- 
gers who confidently put themselves under their protection. 

They are naturally of an easy and cheerful temper, and seldom de 
pressed by care and melancholy ; and are so much delighted with 
their own country, that they conceive it impossible to traverse their 
plains without envying them their possession: "You have travelled 
a jreat way," said one of these Tartars to the Baron de Tott ; " but 
did you ever before see a countr)'^ like ours ?" 

There is a strong resemblance between the northern and independ*' 
ent Tartars and some of the more northerly nations of North Ame* 
rica, particularly in the treatment of the aged, and of those who are 
reckoned incurable; they make a hut for the patient near some 
river, in which they leave him, with a small quantity of provisions, 
and seldom think of visiting him again. On such occasions they 
suppose they are doing their parents a kindness by sending them to a 
better world. 

But among the southern Tartars, filial aflection, and a respect to 
the memory of their deceased ps^rents, have ever been distviguishing 
traits. 

Oftite Tartar Habitations^ Drett, and Die*,. 

The houses of the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an oval 
form. The palaces of the rich consist of wooden huts of such size 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large wagons, and drawn 
by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. They cover their habi- 
tations with felt, the parts of which they join so nicely as to keep out 
the piercing blasts of the north wind ; for the same purpose they 
take great care to place the door of the^ tents, which is very small, 
facing the south. The flocks and herds,' after ffrazing all day in the 
adjacent pasture, retire on the approach of night, wifliin the protec* 
tion of the camp. 

The necessity of preventing the most mischievous confusion in such 
a perpetual concourse of men and animals, has gradually introduced 
r^ulations among them resenlbling some that are known amonjg' 
more civilized people. Each proprietor has his own mark, which is 
burnt into the thighs of the horses, oxen, and dromedaries, and paintr 
ed with colours on the wool of the sheep. The latter are kept in all 
seasons near the owner's habitation, bnt the other species, united in 
beids, are, towaids the spring driven to the plains, where they arc 
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kift at large tiU the winter. At the approach of this season, they 
seek and drive them to their sheds. 

The Tartars arc reckoned the most expert at pitching^ and remov-' 
ing- their tents of any people in the world, to wtiich they have ever 
been accustomed, by uieir constant incursions upon the neighbour- 
ing nations ; on this account they have neither house nor fixed resi- 
dence ; the camp includes their families, tlieir friends, tlieir com- 
panions, and their property ; in their more distant marches they are 
still surrounded by all the objects that are valuable, familiar, and 
dear to their eyes ; they are the most forxnidable enemy with which 
any civilized people can contend. 

The dress of the Tartars consists of large shirts and drawers ; tlieir 
habits are commonly made of calico, or some other light stuff which 
they line with sheep skin« and sometimes they wear entire g^armeots 
of £ne same materials. 

Bed is the colour in the highest esteem with the Tartars ; and al- 
though tljeir chiefs and grandees are but meanly clothed in other 
respects, they seldom fail to have a scarlet rcbe for state occasions. 
They would rather be witliout a shirt than a scarlet coat ; and the 
women of quality do not think themselves well-dressed if the scarlet 
g^annent is wanting. Those who are able to get them, wear coats of 
stuff or silk, above which they throw a fur-coat of sheep-skin ; and 
in time of war they cover their head and body with iron net-work, 
the links of which are so close, that it is proof against any kind of 
weapons, except fire-arms ; a buUet will break it, and generally car- 
ries some of the broken pieces into the wound, which makes' them 
stand in great awe of fire-arms. 

^ As the Tartars neither reap, nor make hay for their cattle, so they 
live without bread or any sort of vegetable, except their millet; anS 
in the winter their cattle fare as other wild beasts. Their own food 
is fiesh, especially that of horses ; they also eat mutton, fish, wild- 
fowl, and venison, but are not fond of fieef or veal. They have plen- 
ty of milk, butter, and cheese, but mare's milk is the most esteemed 
by them, and from it thev make a very strong spirit, clear as water, 
of which they are very fond. The cows, indeed, after their calves 
are taken from them, will suffer none to draw their teats ; they quick- 
ly loue their milk, so that necessity has, perhaps, introduced the ge 
neral use of mare*s milk. 

Gotfemment and Domestic Economy* 

The Tartars are divided into a number of hordes or clans, every 
one under a particular Khan or leader, all of whom acknowledge (me. 
principal Khan, who is called the King of Kings, and derives his pe- 
qigree from Tamerlane. 

When the Tartar nations elect a Khan, they regard experience 
and wisdom more than any other circumstance ; for which reason 
they commonly prefer the oldest person of the royal family. In the 
infancy of the government, a senate, or a council of e.lders, is,orhas 
been usually chosen, in which is invested the management of public 
jiffhirs. 

Slavery is not practised among the roving Tartars ; as their cattle 
are their riches, tliey have no desire to burthen themselves with useless 
mouths, and none except the Khans, are allowed to have slaves. But 
the Mahometan Tartars frequently make war upon their neighbours, 
for the purpose of procuring slaves, whom they may sell. This prac- 
tice prevails so much amon|^ the Circassian, Da^hestan* and Nq^y 
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Tftftars, that when the^ cannot meet with g^wn people, tiiey steal 
childreo to sell ; and if they cannot g^t others, they sell their own, 
especially their daughters, if beautiful, as they do their wives, on the 
slightest disg^t. 

It is usual among some of the tribes, for a young pair to live to- 
other as man and wife for one year ; if durinr tiiat time, the woman 
has produced a child, their marriage is completed ; but if not, ther 
either separate at pleasure, or agree to make another year's trial. 
Traces of this custom may be discovered in the law of Scotland, ac- 
cordiog to which a marriage dissolved within a year and a day, and 
without a child, restores each party to the same situation as if no al«« 
liance had existed. 

The respect paid by the children to their fathers, who are con- 
sidered as kings of their families, is very great ; but they pay little 
attention to their mothers. They lament a father many days, and 
during the time abstain from all sort of pleasure. Nothing must be 
spared to render his funeral honourable, and at least once a year 
they pay their devotions at his tomb. 

Among the articles of their domestic economy, we shall quote the' 
Mowioff fact, from a modem traveller. ** I approached, (says he,) a 
(pt)up of Tartars assembled round a dead horse, which they bad just 
skinned. A young man about eighteen, who was naked, had the hide 
of the animal thrown over his shoulder. A woman, who performed 
the office of a tailor with great dexterity, beg^an by cutting the back 
of this new dress, following with her scissars the round of the neck, 
the fall of the shoulders, tiie semicircle which formed the sleeve, and 
the side of the habit, which was intended to reach below tiie knee« 
She proceeded in the same manner with the other parts, till the cUt- 
tiog out was finished ; the man then who had served as a mould, 
croQched on his hams, while the several pieces were stitched together, 
w that in less than two hours he had a good brown-bay coat, which 
only wanted ta be tanned by continual wearing." 



THIBET. 

Thibet is bounded N. by the desert of CoBi, or the unknown 
pons of Cential Asia ; E. by China; S. by Farther India and the 
Rimmaleh mountains, which separate it from Hindoostan ; and W 
hy Independent Tartary. Including Bootan, which is one of its tri- 
bntary provinces, it extends from 26^ to 38° N. lat. and from W t» 
100^ E. Ion. The area has been esthnated tft 400,000 square miles. 

The number of inhabitants is estimated by Hassel at 12 or 16 
raiUioDR. 

People of TViiha. 

The men of Thibet are generally stout, and the women of a ruddy 
complexion, heightened, like the fruits, by the proximity of the sun, 
while the mountain breezes bestow health and vigoui*. 

It is peculiar to this country, that polygamy assumes a different 
form here from that of eastern nations ; the women being indulged in 
* plurality- of husbands. 

Sacb is the respect paid to Lama, that hh bodj is preserved after 
"®^ in a shrine ; while those of the inferior priests are burnt, an«f 
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tbtir ashes presenred in little hollow images of metal. In gelierai, 
howerer, the dead bodies are exposed to beasts and birds of prey, in 
vailed areas ; and an annual festival is held, as in Bengal ana Chma, 
in honour of the dead. 

The reli^on of Thibet differs materially from that of the Hindoos. 
The inhabitants assemble in chapels, in prodigious numbers, to per- 
form their religious service, which the^ chant in alternate recitative 
and chorus, accompanied by an extensive band of loud and powerfal 
instruments. *' So that whenever I heard," says a traveller in Thibet, 
<< these coDgregations, they forcibly recalled to my recollection both 
the solemnity and the sound of the Roman Catholic mass." 

Climate trnd JtfanttfiKhtrei* 

The chief raanufactures are shawls, and woollen cloths, but there 
is a general want of industry, and the fine undermost hair of goats, 
fix>m which shawb are manufactured, is chi^y sent to Cashmir. The 
principal exports are to China, consisting of gold-dust, diamonds, 
pearls, corals, lamb-skins, musk, and woollen cloths/ 

In the temperature of the seasons a remarkable uniformity pre- 
vails, in their periodical duration and return ; just as in the man 
southern regions of Bengal. The Spring is marked from March to 
May, by a variable atmosphere ; heat, thunder storms, and occasion- 
ally refreshing shovtrers. From ^ne to September is the season of 
humidity, when continued -rains fill the rivers to their brim, which 
rtfn off with great rapidity, to assist in inundating Bengal. From 
October to March, a clear and uniform sky succeeds, seldom ob- 
scured by fogs or clouds. For three months of this sc^ason, a degree 
of cold is felt far greater than is known to prevail in Europe. Its 
extreme severity is more particularly confined to the southern boun- 
dary of Thibet, near that elevated range of mountains which divides 
It from Asam, Bootan, and Nipal. Thus the distinguished charae- 
teristic of the climate is a dry and parching cold, which, under the 
latitude of twenty-six degrees, rivals that of the Alps in latitude ibrty- 
six degrees. 

Bootan, south of the Himmaleh range, with all its confused and 
shapeless mountains, is covered with eternal verdure, and abounds 
in forests of large and lofty trees. The sides of the mountains are 
improved by the hand of industry, and crowned with orchards, fields, 
and villages. Thibet-Prof>er, on the contrary, exhibits onl^ low and 
rocky hills, without any visible vegetation, or extensive arid plains, 
of an aspect eoually stem ; while the bleak and cold climate con- 
strains the inhaoitants to seek refuge in sheltered vales and h<^W8, 
or amidst the warmest aspect of the rocks. 

Of the Capital. 

Lassa, the capital, is situated on a spacious plain, being but a 
small city, but the houses, which are of stone, are spacious aira lofty. 
The mountain of Putala, f^ which stands the palace of Lama, is aboiii 
seven miles to the east of the city. Lassa is almost in the centre of 
Thibet. Among the edifices, the monasteries may first be mentioned; 
one described by Mr. Turner is computed to contain three or fatr 
hundred houses mhabited by monks, besides temples, mausolea, and 
Uie palace of the sovereign pontiff. The buildings are all of stone, 
two stories high, witli flat roofs, and parapets composed of heatii and 
broshwood. 
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Of the Language, 

tarn famraage of Thibet is the same as that spc^enon the western 
fro&tiera of China. The literature is chiefly of the feli|^ioiis kkhl, 
the books being* sometiilies printed with blocks of wood, on namw 
di|« of their paper, fiibricated from the fibroos root of a small shrub. 
In this practice thejr resemble the Chinese ; while the Hindoos eo- 
C^uve their works with a steel stylos upon the reeent leayes of Ibo 
Kilmira-tree, affording a fibroos substance, which seems indistnwti- 
ble by vermin. The printed and formal letters are called the Ziehen; 
while those of business and correspondence are styled umm. The 
lliibetiaas haye made considerable progress in oiyilization, but the 
BcieDces continue in a state of imperfecoon ; the year, for instanoe, 
kmg lunar, and the month conststi of twenty«nine days. 



PERSIA. 

Penia is now bounded N. by the the Russian prorinoes in die 
(^casos, the Caspian sea, and Independent Tartary; £. by Cabnl 
•oA Bdoochistan ; S. by tiie Persian gulf, and W. by Turkey in 
Ana. It extends from 26^ to 41° N. latitude, and from 44° to 61* 
40 £. loo. The area is estimated at about 480,000 square miles. 

The population is estimated by Hassel at 18,000,000. It consisiB 
partly of Persians settled in towns and villages, and partly of Hiata, 
a race of warlike aod wandering shepherds, whose habits resemble 
thiiBe of the Tartars. 

Generai Character- 

Tes Persians, according to Sir John Malcolm, are, generally 
•peaking, a fine race ^men ; they are not tall, but it is rare to see 
•Dj of them diminutive or deformed, and they are in general strcHi^ 
BDd actiTe. ' Their complexions vary from a dark oliye, to a fairness 
iHnch approaches that of a northern European : and if they have 
not all me bloom of the latter, their florid nealtby look gives thmi 
M) inconsiderable share of beauty. As a people they may be praised 
for their qmcknces of apprehension, their yiyacity, and the natntal 
roiiteness of their manners. They are sociable and cheerful; and 
^th some i^markable exceptions, as prodigal of disbursement as 
tbey are eager of gain. The higher classes of the citizens of P^rva 
are kind and faidu^pent masters ; and the low ranks are, as &r as re* 
apects tiie actire performance of their duty, and the prompt execution 
f^the orders they receire, the best of servants. The mendacity of 
the Persians b pnwerbiid ; nor are the inhabitants of that covntry 
'onraid to deny tMsnafsMttl reproach; buttiieyargQe that this riee 
^pertains to the goremment, and is the natural ccHodition of tfie ao- 
<^in which they livv; «ul tibere can be no dimbt, that whe» m- 
^rs practise Wolenoe and oppressioD, those who ate oppressed wjB 
^dd th em se i res by efery means within their power, and when ttkey 
vo deatitote of coollNaa&Ni and slztagti^ tikey can oidy kure le- 
«ouie to art tad dnpiieiQr- 

Language and LUeraiure. 

f BB language of Pema is the most celebrated of all the otvBOtA 

■■^^ ^ ... . ^x 
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tongues, for streng^, beauty, and melody. In general, the Persna 
titeratnre smroaches nearer to the European, in solid sense, and 
oleamess or tnought and expression, than that of any other ilstatic 
nation ; as the kuiguage itself has long been softened dy the usage of 
a polished people. The more ancient monuments of Persian litera- 
ture unhappily perished when the Mahometan fanatif» conquered the 
country in the seventh century. One of the oldest ree^ains is the 
&mous Shah-Nama, or history of kings, a long heroic poem. 

The number of people employed on the manuscripts in Persia is 
almost incredible; for no printing is allowed there : learning of course 
is at a low ebb. Their skill in astronomy is reduced to a mere smat- 
tering in that science, and terminates in judicial astrology ; so that 
the people are extreniely superstitious. The learned prraession in 
the greatest esteem among them is that of medicine, which is at per- 
petual Tariance with astrology, because every dose must be in the 
lucky hour fixed by the astrologers; which often de^ata the endaoi 
the prescription. 

O/Dr^M amd Food. 

ToB Persians keep therr beads remarkably warm, wearing, creD 
in summer, caps faced with lamb-skin, so fashioned as to rise into four 
comers at ttie top, which is ftequently ten or twelve inches high, 
lliey prefer scarlet or crimson to any other colour. Next their skin 
they have vests of silk or caticQ, striped with blue, which are seldon 
changed till they are worn out. Over these they have several other 
garments, the weight of which is a great encumbrance to them, la- 
stead of breeches, they have drawers, woollen stocking;^, and boots. 
They use the plaits or the sash as pockets, carrying in them their 
knife, purse, pens, and ink. The dress of the common people con- 
sists generally of two or three light garments, which reach no lower 
than the knees ; but they have all a heavy ee^, this being a part ef 
the dress to which they are most attentive. 

The women^s dress differs little from that of the men, but is mors 
expensive, owing to the ornaments which the richer sort make use of. 
Among these is a gold plate suspended on the right cheek, just bekw 
the ear ; on this plate is engraved a prayer in Arabic. The Persians 
are great admirers of thick and dark eyebrows in their ladies, who 
dye them of that colour, if they are not so already. They rub their 
fiset and hands with orange-coloured pomatum, and injure dieir na- 
tural complexion with paint and varnishes. NeekiBees are generally 
worn, to which are suspended, low in the neek, boxes of gold, filled 
with the most exauisite perfumes. They are exceedin^y dm! in 
their gurments and houses ; the virtue of cleanliness'is practised in 
conformity to their religious doctrines, which enjoin cowttat ablu- 
tions. 

The Persians admit but Uttle variety in their food ; their breakfas* 
18 generally a single cup of ooffee early in the morning; and they 
dine befbre ncMm^ on sweatmeats, fruit, and* dishes made piincipallf 
of milk : at aupper they indu^ in animal food, mixed vitn rice, awl 
made so tender as to render knives and ^ks unncneenory. 

By their religion they are obliged to abstain from wine and strong 
liquors ; but they iildutge in opimti, and drink a good deal of sherbet, 
composed of honey and spices. They exercise mudi hospitality^ nd 
embrace every opportunity of inviting strangen to their tabtoi. 
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J^annert* 

Wheh visited by a superior, the P«inian rises hastily, and meets 
hiB ffoaest neariy at the door of the apartment: on the entrance of an 
eqaal, he ^st raises himself from his seat, and stands nearly erect ^ 
bat to an inferior he makes the motion only of rising. When a great 
man is speaking, the style of respect is not so servile as that in India. 
In listeoinr, the Indians join their hands together, place them on their 
breast, and making inclmations of the body, sit mnte. A visit is less 
Itaurious in Persia than in Tnrkej. Instead of the sofas and the 
easy pillovs of Turkey, the visiter in Persia is sealed on a carpet or 
mat withoat any soft support on either side, or any thing, except nia 
hands, or the accidental assistance of a wall, to relieve the eaOing 
posture of his legs. The miftery of that posture can scarce] v be un- 
derstood by description : you are required to sit upon your neeb, as 
tbej are tucked up under your hams, after the fashion of a cameL 
In the presence oi his superiors a Persian sits upon his heels, but only 
cooss-le^ged before his equals, and in any manner whatever before 
his inferiors. To an English frame, ihe length of time during which 
the Persian will thus sit on his heels, is most extraordinary ; som^ 
times for half a day, frequently et&x sleeping. They never think of 
changing their positions, and, like other Orientals, consider our loco- 
motion to be as extrar rdinary as we regard their quiescence. When 
they see tis walking ti/ and fro, sitting down, gettmg up, and moving 
in every direction, they fancy thai Europeans are tOTmentedbysome 
evil spirit, or tbaA sucn is our mode of saying our prayerSb 

PtmUhmenl of Theft, 

Thi mode is as follows :— -two young trees are, by main strengftb^ 
brought together at their summits, and then fastened with cords tr#- 
getfaer. "nie culprit is then brought out, and his legs are tied with 
ropes, which are again carried up and fixed to the top of the trees. 
The cords that force the trees together are then cut ; and, in the 
ebsticity and power of this spring, xhe body of the thief is torn asun- 
der, and left tnus to hang divided on each separate tree. ** The in- 
flexibility of the King,'* says the same traveller, '* in this poiiit, has 
K' en to the roads a security, which, in former times, was little 
own." 

Produce and XanufcLdurt^ 

^ The fruits wbich were in season at Teheran, in the mmith df 
March, and which were served to us every day at dinner, were pome- 
Crnuiates, apples, pears, melons, limes, and oranges. The pome- 
Snmaiea came from Mazanderan, and were really a luscious fruit, 
nmch superior to any that I have seen in Turkey. They were gene- 
nliy twelve inches in circumference. The vegetables, were carrots, 
twnips, spinach, and beet- root. Hives are kept all over the country, 
uid we had at Teheran the finest honey I ever ate, thoufb that or 
Shiraz is reckoned better, and that of Kauzeroon, (whicH the bees 
<!QU from the orange-g^ves,) is considered as still superior.^ Our 
mnttoD was excellent, and very cheap ; for a sheep costs two piastres 
only. The beef was sometimes good; but, as their meat is not 
de^ed desirable, in Persia, oxen are not kept or fattened for tfie 
hihle. We ate a hare which had been caught oy a man in the plain* 
wd which we afterwards coursed with our greyhounds. The Per- 
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plant regard this flesh as nnclean, in oppoeiticm tothelTarkSyWhoeat 
It witiuMit scrapie." 

*^ From the account which the prime Minister g^ye us of a : fane 
which is hurnt in Mazanderan, there mnstbe coals of the finest bind 
in that pnmnce." Among the products of Persia are grim ti sga* 
canth, assafietida, yellow berries, hennoy (coarser than that of Egypt,) 
madder roots, which grow wild upon the mountains^ and are broogfat 
down for sale by the Eelauts, or wandering tribes ; the Hindoos c nly 
export it as returns. Indigo is cultivated for the dyein? of linen :uid 
of oeards, and rrows about Shooster Desfoul, near Kherat, an.) in 
Ifae Laristan. It is not so fine as the indigo from India, which in* 
deed, is a great article of the import trade of Persia. They use the 
leaf only for their beards. There is no cochineal. O? cot on, 
enough is produced for the interior consumption of the couoiiy. 
Thebest manufacture which they make is a cotton cloth, called toe 
kaduck ; <^ this there is an exportation to Turkey. The fineit it 
manufactured in Ispahan. The gpreat and richest produce is the i ilk 
of Ghilan and Mazanderan. 

Dveertumi* 

The Persians are from their infancy instructed in the art of hoi se* 
maosbip, in which they excel most nations 'u shooting at a mnrk 
They also learn a game at ball, which is prs»ctised on horseback, 
each person, provided with a short bat, endeavours to strike the jail 
that is thrown among the competitors, stooping almost to the ground 
for the purpose, whilst his horse is on the gallop ; the g^ame is woti by 
him who strikes the ball most frequently in driving it to a cerlain 
ffoal. They are also instructed in the use of the sabre and short 
bnee. 

Hie Persians excel in all kinds of hunting ; to their assistana) in 
this sport they train up birds of prey, which become so daring at to 
attack, with success, uons, tigers, and leopards. The Persian d*^ 
are used to hunt by the scent ; they are employed in common Hitfa 
leopards, panthers, kc, to take the game. Persons of rank amiise 
fbemselves with the combat of wild beasts, taken young, and broiiftht 
up for the purpose. The diversions of the lower classes consist in 
die feats oi tumblers and dancers on the rope, and the periTormaDce 
of miserable jugglers ; they are addicted to g^ames of chance, io 
wfaich^ though contrary to the laws of Mahomet, they indulge to 
great excess. 

Pertian Women* 

The better sort of women are seldom seen, and, when they w«t 
their far;es are so covered, that no feature can be distingotshed. Tbe 
poorer women are not so confined, for they go in troops to draw « a* 
ter. The elder ones will sit and chat at the well, spinning the coaise 
cotton of the countrv, while the young girls fill the skin which con* 
tains the water, and which they all carry cm their backs into I he 
town. They do not wear shoes ; their dress consists of a very ani|4e 
shirt, a pair of loose trowsers, and the veil which goes over all. 
Their appearance is most doleful ; though occasionaliy you notice a 
pretty face through all the filth of their attire. Tlie colour of tiHar 
clothes is originaUy brown, but, when they become too dirty to be 
worn, tiiey are sent to the dyer, who is supposed to dean them b^ su- 
perinducing a dark-blue or black tint. In almost every sit la* 
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toon, tliey miffht be considered as the attendanls on a biuul ; but ui 
a r^ case of death, there are professional Moorners, who are hired 
to see proper respect paid to the deceased, by keeping up the criee 
of etiquefle to his meoK»ry. 

The emplovment of the Persian females differs but little from thoM 
of Europe. Fersons of rank dedicate their time to dress and amuse 
ments; those in the lovrer spheres of life execute the business of the 
kottse or the field ; and those who are exenipt from these toils rare^ 
1^ abroad, except to attend their husbands or masters, in a change 
of habitation or on a journey. On these occasions, they trayel on 
horseback, or on camels, and are completely veiied from the head 
to the feet; they are preceded en the road by senrants, who gire 
notice of the approach of female trayellers, upon which all males 
torn aside, while the ladies pass; a breach of this custom is ccmsi- 
dered as a proof of ill manners. 

« 

SuperHUiarui 

Among the superstitions in Persia that which depends on the crow- 
ing of a cock is not* the least remarkable. If a cock crows at a 
proper hour, they esteem it a g'ood omen ; if at an improper season, 
they kill him. The favourable hours are at nine, (both in themorn- 
iogand in the evening',] at noon, and at midnight. 

But the lion, in the popular belief, has a discernment much more 
iiaportant to the interests of mankind. '* A fellow told me with the 
gravest face," says a late writer, " that a lion of their own country 
vovAd never hurt a Sheyah, (the sect of the Mahomedan rekgion 
which follows Ali, and which is established in Persia,) but wooM 
always devour a Sunniy (who recognises before Ali the three first 
Caliphs.) On meeting a lion, you have only therefore to say, ** Ya 
•4/i," and the beast will walk by you with g^eat respect ; but should 
you either from zeal or the forgctfulness of terror, exclaim '* Ya 
Omar! Oh Omar!" he will spring upon you instantly. 

The Persians, like the other disciples of Mahomet, hare a sacred 
regard to paper; if they find a scrap in the streets they carefully 
preserve it; if it be written on, they say it may contain the name of 
the Almighty, or some of his prophets^ and they will not profane 
such holy matter; if it be fair, they say it may be intended fi)r, or 
applied to religious purposes. 

Pearl FUhery. 

These vre perhaps, few places in the world, where those things 
which are esteemed riches among men, abound more than in the Per- 
sian gulf. Its bottom is studded with pearls, and its coasts with mines 
of precious ore. The island of Bahrein, on the Arabian shore, has 
ioDg been considered as the most productive bank of the pearl ovs- 
ters: but the island of Kharrack now shares the reputation. The 
fishery extends along the whole of the Arabian coast, and to a large 
proportion of the Persian side of the gulf. Verdistan, Nabon, and 
Bushea, on tiiat side, are more particularly mentioned; but ^rhereyer 
ia the gulf there is a shore, the?e is also the pearl oyster. 

The fishery, though still as prolific as ever, is not carried on with 
all the activity of fengaer years ; it declined, in consequence of the 
tnuisfer of the English market to the banks of the coast of Ceylon. 
But the Persian pearl is never without a demand ; though little oif the 
praduce of the fishery cemes direct into Persia. The trade has now 

81* 
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afanoft entirely eentered at Muscat. From Muscat the greater part 
of tiie pearls are exported to Sarat ; and, as the Agenti S the Ind an 
merchants are constantly on the spot, and as the fishers prefer U« 
certain sale of their merchandise there, to a higher but less reg^bir 
price in other markets, the pearls may often be bought at a less price 
m India, than what they would have been sold for in Arabia. Thrie 
are two kinds ; the yellow pearl, which is sent to the Mahratta market ; 
and the white oearl, whicn is circulated through Bassorah and Bag- 
dad into Asia Minor, and thence into the heart of Europe ; thougl*, 
indeed, a lar^ proportion of the whole is arrested in its progress, at 
Constantinople, to deck the Sultanas of the Seraglio. The pearl ol 
Ceylon p^ds off; that of the Gulf is as firm as the rock upon whi«!U 
tt grows ; and, though it loses in colour and water one per cent ao- 
anally for about fifty years, yet it still loses less than that of CeyloQ. 
It ceases after fifty years to lose any thing. 

About twenty years ago, the fishery was farmed out by the differ- 
ent Chiefe along the Coast .- thus the Sheiks of Bahrein and of £1 
Katif, having assumed a certain portion of the Pearl Bank, oblignl 
every Speciuator to pay them a certain sum, for the right of fishiofl 
At present, however, the trade which still employs a considerabi ) 
nnmber of boats is carried on entirely by individuals. 

The divers seldom live to a great age. Their bodies break oati i 
sores, and their eyes become weak and blood-shot They can remai i 
under water ^ve minutes ; and their divings succeed one anothc r 
rapidly, as bv delay, the state of their bodies would soon prevent tb ) 
renewal of the exertion. They oil the orifice of the ears, and put i 
bom over their nose. In general life, they are restricted to a cei- 
tain regimen ; and to food composed of dates and other light ingpre- 
dients. They can dive from ten to fifteen fathoms, and sometmies 
more; their prices increase according to the depth. The largest 
pearl are generally fbund in the deepest water, as the success on tbu 
bank of Kharrack, which lies very low, has demonstrated. From 
such depths, and on this bank, the most valuable pearif have been 
brought up ; the largest which Sir Harford Jones saw, was one that 
had been fished up at Kharrack, in nineteen fiaithoms water. 

The Bak itself is fine eating ; nor indeed, in this respect, is there 
any difference between the common and the pearl oyster; The seed 
pearls, which are very indifferent, are arranged round the lips of the 
oyster, as if they were inlaid bv the hand m an artist. The latge 
pearl is nearly m the centre of the shell, and in the middle of the 
fish. 

The fishermen always aug^r a good season, when there have been 
plentiftil rains ; and so accurately has experience taught them, (hat 
when com is very cheap, they increase their demands for fishing. 
The connexion is so well ascertained, (at least so fully credited,) 
that the prices paid to the fishermen are always raised when there 
have been great rains. 

Teheran. 

Tehxp AN, the present capital of Persia, k situated, as Mr. Morter 
ascertained, by a meridional observation. In lat. 35® 40^. It is in cir- 
cumference between four and a half and five miles, to judge from the 
length of liis ride round the walls, which occupied an hour and a half; 
but from this deduct something for the deviations necessary from the 
intervention of the gardens, and the slaughter-houses. There are 
*ix iMtest inlaid with coloured bncks, and witii figures of tigen aad 
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other beasts ia rude Mosaic : their entrance is lofty and domed. To 
the N. W. are separate towers. Two pieces of aitiUeiyy one aupa- 
reDtly a mortar, the other a long gun, are still remaining*. The oitch 
IB some parts had fallen in, and was there supported by brick work. 
Of the mosques, the principal is the Mesjid Shah, a structure not 
yet finished. There are six others, small and insignificant; and three 
or foar medret$e9, or colleges. There are said to be one hundred 
and fifty caraoanterais, and one hundred and fifty hummiymiy or baths. 
There are two maidans ; one in the town, the other within the €urk^ 
a square fortified palace, which contains ail the establishments of the 
kii]^, and is surrounded by a wall and ditch. 



ARABIA. 

• 

Arabia is bounded N. by the pachalics of Basdad and Damascus 
m Asiatio Turkey; £. by the Persian g^ulf ; S. By the Indian ocean; 
uid W. by the Red sea. It extends from 12° to 34° N. latitude, and 
from 33^ to 59° £• longitude. The area, according to Arrowsmith't 
chart, is 1,030,000 square miles. 

Tke Wandering Arabiam, 



The Arabians live mostly without goTemment, without law, and 
abnost without society. Theft and robbery are authorized by their 
chiefe; they are inured to labour, and accustom their horses to un« 
derg^o fatigue, allowing them to drink but once in twenty-four hours ; 
their horses are meagre, but swift and indefatigable. 

These people have neither bread nor wine, neither do they culti* 
▼ate the ground. In the place of bread, they make use of wild grain, 
which they mix and koeaul with the milk of their cattle. They have 
flocks of camels, sheep, and goats, which they conduct from plax^ to 
place till they find sufficient herbage ; here tliey erect their tents, 
which are made of goats' hair, and liyewith their wiyes and children 
till the grass is consumed; they then go in quest of another fertile 
xpot. They paint their arms, their lips, and the most conspicuous 
parts of their bodies, of a deep blue colour : this paint, which they lay 
on in small dots, and make it penetrate the fiesh by means of a needle 
made for the purpose, can never be effaced. Some of them paint a 
small flower upon their cheek, their forehead, or their chin, with the 
smoke of ealis and saffron, which makes a fine black colour ; they 
likewise blacken their eye-brows. 

Most of the women wear rings of gold and silver, about three 
inches diameter, in their noses : they are bom fair, but their com- 
plexions are spoiled by being continually exposed to the sun ; the 
yoQQg girls %re agreeable, and sing perpetually. 

Such are the wandering Arabs, who have no fixed habitations, but 
^n« possessed of large flocks of sheep, and herds of camels, and 
goats, rove from-one part of the country to another. These are the 
people who are frequently dangerous to travellers ; but if a traveller 
oe liberal to them, they seldom do him any injury, and will even in- 
vite him to partake of their repasts, and are pleased to find him con** 
form to their customs. 
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SeUledArab$. 

Those who are settled^ and apply to the cultiYation of the earth, to 
trade, and the mechanic arts, are distinguished for iustice, tlemper* 
ance, and humanity ; they are civil to strangers, and thoug^h they have 
the hig^hest veneration for their religion, they never strive to force it 
upon others ; so that a person may travel several hundred miles with 
out daneer* The Arahs who live in towns are much inferior in num 
ber to tnose who live in tents, and are called Bedouins. Those who 
are situated near the coast have very frequently rendered themselves 
formidable at sea : their colours are red, which they display in stream* 
crs and pendants at the mast head, and other parts of the ship, which 
give their fleets a gay appearance. 

^' The Arabs, wherever I have seen them," says M. de Chateau 
briand, '* in Judea, in Kgy pt, and even in Barbary, have appeared to 
me to be rather tall than short. Their demeanour is haughty. Tbev 
are well made and active* They have an oval head, the brow bigo 
and arched, aquiline nose, large eyes, with a watery and uncom- 
monl;^ gentle look. Nothing about them would proclaim the sava^ 
if their mouths were always shut ; but, as soon as they begin to speak, 
you hear a harsh and strongly aspirated language, and perceive long 
and beautifully white teeth, like those of jackals and ounces; differ- 
ing in this respect from the American savage, whose ferocity is in hia 
looks, and human expression in his mouth." 

The Arab women are taller in proportion than the men. Tlieir 
carriage is dignified; and by the re|^ularity of their features, the 
beauty of their figures, and the dispositions of their veils, they some- 
what remind you of the statues of the Priestesses and of the Muses. 
This must, however, be understood with some restriction: tibese 
beautiful statues are often clothed in rag^ ; a wretched, squalid, and 
suffering look degrades those forms so elegant ; a copper teint con- 
ceals the regularity of the features; in a word, you must view them 
at a distance, and confine yourself to the general appearance. 

Most of the Arabs wear a tunic fastened round the voaist by t 
girdle. Sometimes they take one arm out of a sleeve of this tunic, 
and then they are habited in the antique style ; sometimes tfacrjr put 
on a white woollen covering, which serves for a toga, a mantle, or a 
veil, according as they wrap it round them, suspend it from their 
shoulders, or throw it over their heads. They go bare-foot, and are 
armed with a dagger, a pike, and a long fire-lock. The tribes travel 
in caravans ; the camels g^ing in file. The first camel is fastened 
by a cord, made of the tow of the palm, to the neck of an ass, which 
18 the g^ide of the troop. The latter, as leader, is exempt from all 
burden, and enjoys various privileges. Amoug the wealthy tribes, 
the camels are adorned with fringes, flags, and feathers. 

The horses are treated according to the purity of their blood, with 
more or less honour, but always with seventy. They are never put 
under shelter, but left exposed to the intense beat of the son, tied by 
all four legfs to stakes driven in the ^[Tound, so that they cannot stir. 
The saddle is never taken from their backs ; tliey frequently drink 
but once, and have only one feed of barley in twenty-tbor boars. 
This rig^d treatment gives them sobriety, patience, and speed. '* I 
have often admired an Arabian steed thus tied down to the biv-niiir 
tand, his hair loosely flowing, his head bowed between his 1^;8 to find 
a little shade, and stealing, with his wild eye, oblique glances at his 
roaster. Release his legs from the shackles, spring upon his back, 
and he will paw in the valley, he will rejoice in his streog^ he will 
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i#aI]oir toe gmund in the fierceness of his rage, and joii recognise 
tile original ik Che picture delineated by Job/' 

Chamcter and Language* 

Climate, govemment, and education, are the gpneat agents which 
modify the character of nations. To the first of these the Arabs owe 
their yivacity, and their disposition to indolence ; the second is said 
to gire them a spirit of duplicity ; the third is the cause of a certain 
granty which influences trie faculties of their mind, as well as their 
carria^ and exterior aspect. 

No two things can differ more than the education of the Arabs 
from that of the Europeans. The former stride as much to hasten 
the ag^e of maturity, as the latter to retard it. The Arabs are never 
chfldren ; but many Europeans continue children all their life. The 
boys in Arabia remain amorig the women till the age of fiye or six» 
aod during this time they follow childish amusements, but when th^ 
are removed from that scene, they are accustomed to think and speak 
with gravity, and to pass whole days together in their father's com- 
ply, at least if he be not in a condition to retain a preceptor. In 
Consequence of being always under the eyes of persons advamied to 
maturity, they become pensive and serious even in infancy. 

The vivacity of the Arabians makes them fond of company, not-^ 
withstanding their disposition to thoughtful ness. They frequent pub- 
lic coffee-houses and markets, and when the villas'es lie at too great 
a distance, the country people meet in the open fields, some to buy 
or sell, and others to converse, or amuse themselves as spectators of 
the busy scene. Artisans travel through the whole week from town 
to town, and work at their trade in the different markets. 

The Arabs are not quarrelsome, but when any dispute happens to 
arise among them, they make a great deal of noise. They are soon 
appeased, and a reconciliation is instantly effected, if an indifferent 
person call upon the disputants to think of God and his prophet. The 
inhabitants of the east, in general, strive to master their anger. A 
boatman, in a passion, complained to the governor of a City, of a mer- 
chant who would not pay a freight due for the carriage of his goods. 
The governor always put off hearing him till some other time. At 
length he came and told his case coolly, and the governor immediate* 
ly did him justice, saying, / refused to hear you before^ because you 
were intoxicated with anger, the most dangerous of all intooncoHons, 

The language of the Arabs was, even in ancient times, divided 
into several dialects ; the modern Arabic contains perhaps more dia- 
lects than any other tougpie. The language of the Koran is as different 
■rom the modem speech of Mecca that is taught in the colleges there, 
as the Latin is at Kome. Arabian authors have magnified the igno- 
•^ce of their country before the time of Mahomet, in order to en- 
^^^Dce the illumination diffused by their prophet. The chief poets arc 
»i<w found among the wandering Arabs in the country. Some ap- 
pear in towns, where they amuse the company in coffee-houses. In 
the chief cities there are colleges for astronomy, philosophy, medi- 
al &c. The interpretation of the Koran, and the history of Ma* 
Jwnet form an extensive study, the records being in a dead langfuage. 
Physicians are rare, the chief medicine being universal temperance. 

7%etr Marriages, 
Mant superstitious observances respecting marriage prevail iff 
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Arabia. The Arabs beliere iii the rirtue of enchantmeiit, ^nd in the 
art of tyin^ or antying^ the knots of fate. The misemble victini ot 
this JisLDohcal art addresses some physician or old woman, who is 
■killed in sorcery. Marriage is reckoued honourable in the east; a 
woman will marry a poor man, or become a second wife to a man 
already married, rather than remain in a state of celibacy ; the men 
are eqaally disposed to marry, betause their wives, inst^id of being 
expensirts, are rather profitable to them. 

Their Hoii^ei. 

It was formerly the custom of the Arabians to nass their sutnmer 
nights on the tops of their houses, which were made flat, and divided 
from each other by walls. " This way of sleeping," says an inge- 
nious traveller, *'*' we found very agreeaole, as by that means we en- 
joiyed the cool air above the reach of gnats and vapours, with no other 
covering than the eanopy of heaven, which, in different pleasing 
forms, unavoidably presents itself upon every interruption of rest 

The houses occupied by the loWer people are small huts bavug a 
round roof, and covered with a certain herb. The poor spread their 
floors with straw mats, and the rich with fine carpets. Pfo person 
ever enters a room without first having put off his shoes. The men 
of every family always occupy the fore part of the house, the wo^ 
men the back part. If the apartments of the men are plain^ those oi 
the women are most studiously set off with decorations. One room 
seen by M. Ntebuhr, in tlie bouse of a man of rank,' was Wholly co- 
vered over with mirrors I the roof, the walls, the doors, the pulars, 
presented all so many looking-glasses. The floor was set with sofiu, 
and spread with carpets. Arabians, whose circumstances do not ad- 
roit of their having separate apartment^ for the females, are careful 
when they carry a stranger into the house, to enter before him, and 
cry, Taric, retire. Upon this notice given by the master of the 
house, the women disappear, and his best friends see not one of them. 

The great often have in their halls basins with jet* d'eau, to cool 
the air ; the edges of the basin are coated with marble, and the rest 
of the floor is covered with rich carpets. The Arabians smoke more 
than the inhabitants of the northern provinces of Asia. A custom 
peculiar to Arabia is, that persons of opulence and fashion cany 
about them a bok filled with odoriferous wood, a piece of which they 
put into any person's pipe, for whom tbey wish to express respect 

JUanner of Ealing and their .Dre*9, 

The Arabians spread a large cloth in the middle of the room, upoD 
which they place a small table, only a foot high, and on the table t 
large round plate of tinned copper. Upon this they set different cop- 
per dishes, neatly tinned within and withoutl They use no knives 
and forks, but are very dexterous with their fingers. The more emi- 
nent people eat nothing but boiled rice, served up in a large wooden 
plate. The company sit down and eat, one after the other, till the 
whole contents or the plate are exhausted. In the houses of persons 
of distinction, several of these plates are set, one upon another, in i 
pyramidical form. When the masters rise, the servants sit down al 
the same table, and eat up what remains. In some houses a servant 
stands in the middle of the company, to set down and remove the 
dishes which are brought in by other servants. Hardly is a plate set 
down upon the table, when perhaos sixteen or twenty hands are iU 
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it once thrust into it. The Arabs repeat a short prayer before sit- 
ting down to a meal, '^In tlie name of the most merciiiil God.' 
When any one has done eating, be rises without waiting for the resit, 
and says, ** God be praised." They drink Utile while they eat ; but 
Bi they rise from table, after washmg , they drink some cold water 
and a cop of coffee. 

Among the higher Arabians there is a great variety in the nation- 
al 4re««<;s. Notmng can be more inconrenientor expensiTe than the 
bead-dress worn by Arabians of fashion. Thejr wear fifteen caps, 
one orer another, some of which are of linen, bat the rest of thick 
cloth or cotton : that wltich fxaven the rest is usually richly embroi- 
dered with gold. Orer these cape, they wrap a laige piece of muslin, 
cniamented at the ends, whion flow loose upon the dioulders, with 
lilk or golden fringes. They wear a piece of fine linen upon the 
ihoolder, which is peculiar to the Arabians, and which was probably 
iDtboded to shelter the wearer firom the sun and rain, but it is now 
inerely omamentaL 

PeUwnppo, 

In stony Arabia formerly stood the magnificent city of Pabnyrt, 
in speaking of which Mr. Gibbon observes : ^* Amid the barren de- 
lerb of Arabia a few cultivated spots arise, like islands, out of the 
■andy ocean. Even the name of Falmyra, by its signification in tlie 
Syriac, as well as the Latin langpiagfe, denoted the multitude of palm- 
tnees, which afforded shade and veodure to that reg^n. 

**{ts Situation between the golf of Persia and the Mediterranean, 
caused it to be frequented by the caravans which ec»pveyed to the 
nations of £urope a considerable part of the rich commodities of In- 
dia, and it insensibly iocreased to an opulent and populous city : it 
likewise connected the Koman and Parthian monarchies by the ma> 
tual benefits of commerce, on which account, whenever a war broke 
put between those two powerful empires, Palmp*a was alike protect- 
ed by each, till at length Trajan rendered it tributary to Rome; — kk 
this situation it retained a considerable degree of gprandeur for more 
than a cen^iry and a half. During this period, if we may judge from 
& few remaining inscriptions, the wealthy Palmyrians constructed 
tiiose temples, palaces, and porticos of Grecid-n architecture, whoie 
roins, scatterea over an extent of several miles, have struck the 
learned traveller with admiration and reverence." 

Among the ruins of Ps^lmyra, whieh are dispersed not only over 
the plains, but even in the deserts, there is one single cclonnade move 
tban two thousand six hundred yards long, the basfes of the Corintfai- 
&n columns of which exceed the height of a man ; and yet this roir 
M only a small part of the remains of that <Hie edifice. 



THE KINGDOM OF NEPAUL. 

Nepaul is a long but narrow kingdom occupying the northeia 
frontier of Hindoostan, and bounded N. by the Himmaleh moun- 
tains ; E. by Bootan; S. by the provinces of Bahar and Oude ; ai|d 
tince the late war with the British, it is limited on the W. by the Go- 
gra, a branch of the Ganges, although it formerly extended ta ^ 
Med^ The population is estimated at <29000»00O 
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The kiDgdom of Nepaul is situated between Hindoostaa aodT^beC^ 
snd although between the 26th and 29th degree of north latitude* 
eniojs from its great elevation, a temperate cumate, and m its raUef 
a fertile soiL 

THE VALLEY OF Nja>AUL. 

The ralley of Nepoill, says Colonel Kiiicpatrick, is nearly of an 
6yal figure ; its greatest extent is from north to south, in which di- 
rection it m£Ly be computed at twelve horizontal mi)es. It stretchat 
from east to west about nine miles, and its circuit is moghly esti- 
mated at from forty to fifty miles. 

It is bounded on the north and south Inr very stupendous moon* 
tains, near the foot of which rise several of those humolearenumMtoes, 
called oollines in Switzerland. 

The CUy of KhaJtmandu* 

KhatMAndu is at present reckoned the capital of Nepaul fraBS 
being the residence of the Rajah. It stands on the east bank of the Bi- 
shimulty, akng which it aixetches in leneth aboutamQe; itsbreadtii 
is inconsiderable, no where exceeding half, and seldom extending be- 
yond a quarter of a mile, its figure being said by the natives to re- 
semble the Kohra, or scimitar of Daiby. The entrance to it from 
the westward, near which extremity of the valley it is situated, is 
by two slight bridges, thrown over the Rishnmutty, one of tbero at the 
north, the other near the south end of the town. Numerous wooden 
temples are scattered over the environs of the town, and partidilarly 
along the side of a quadrangnilar tank or reservoir of water, situated 
a short way beyond the north-east quarter of the towo, and called 
Rani-pokhra. They appear to differ nothing in their fig^ure or coo- 
struction from the wooden Mundubs occasionally met with in other 
parts of India, and are prtDcipally remarkable for their number and 
size, some of them being of considerable elevation and proportionate 
bulk. Besides these^ nJiatraandu contains several other temples on 
a large scale, and constructed of brick, with two, three, and four 
sloping roofe, are splendidly gilt, and produce a very picturesque 
and agreeable effect. 

The houses are of brick a^d tile, with pitched or pent roofs ; to^ 
wards the street, they have frequently enclosed wooden balconies of 
open carved work, and of^ singular fashion, the front piece, instead 
.01 rising perpendicularly, projecting in a sloping direction towaids 
the eaves of the roof. They are two, three, and four stories, and at- 
RM>3t without a single exception, of mean appearance ; even the Bar 
|ah's house being out a sorry building, and claiming no particular 
notice. The streets ore excessively narrow, and nearly as filthy as 
those of Benares. 

AnrcRTiNO to the very wild and ni^ed nature of the country, w* 
shall see no j^reat room for imagining its population to be considera- 
ble; the valhes oiily are of any account in estimating tlie num'beii 
of the inhabitants, and they are, with the exception of Nep&ul itadf. 
and perhaps two or three others, little better than so many moontiBB 
ous cavities. Even the Turrye, or Turryani, geneitdly speaking, 
woiiM seem to be but indifferently peopled, the Tillages t^raogboil 



Me&gKm and Chivermmmt* Sift 

It hfkBgj as fiur as I can learn, very thinly acattered^ and in moat 
places, of a mean rank in point of magnitude, as irell aa appearance. 
Btti wUatever the fact in this respect may be, it is certain that we are 
altogether nnfurnished with any documents, the materials we poc- 
M88 for judging^ of the population of Nepaul itself being extrcmefy 
ragae, aod eoablii^ us only to state it loosely at about h^ a miUioD. 

The inhabitants consist principally of the two superior classes <Mf 
Hindoos, (or Bramins and Chetrees with their yarious subdivisioiis,) 
of Newars, of Dhenwars, of Mhanjees, of Bhootias, and of Bhanras. 
The former of these who compose the army of the state, and eng^ross 
all situations of trust, whether ciril or mihtary, are found dispersed 
proffliscttottsly throughout the country; the Newars are confined al- 
most to the yaUey of Nepaul, the Dhenwars and Mhanjees are the 
husbandmen and fishers of the western districts ; and the Bhootias, 
though some families of them are planted in the lower lands, occupy, - 
eeneraUy speaking, such 'parts of the Kuchar as are included in the 
Nepaul territories* With respect to the Bhanras, they have already 
be^ mentioned, as being a sort of separatists from the Newars ; 
they are supposed to amount to about fire thousand; they shave their 
heads like the Bhootias, observe many of the religious rites as well 
as civil customs of tb^e idolaters, in a dialect of whose language they 
are also said to preserve their sacred writings. To the eastwara 
aspJn, some districts of the Nepaul dominions are inhabited by tribes 
rach as the Limbooas, Nigerkootes, and othos, of whom we know 
at this time little more than the names. 

The Newars are divided into several casts or orders, roost of whoni 
derive their origin, like those of the ancient Hindoos, from a primi- 
tive classification, according to trade and occupation. 

Nepaul having been ruled for many centuries past by Rajhpool 
princes, and the various classes of Hindoos appearing, at all periods . 
to have composed a g^reat proportion of its population, we are natu* . 
i^iy prepared to find a g^eneral resemMance in manners and customs 
{between this part of its inhabitants, and the kindred sects established 
ia the adjacent countries; accordingly, the characteristics wlach 
separate them, whether in point of manners, usages, or dress, are so 
famt as to be scarc^y disoenuble in a single instance, 

They are in general of a middling size, with broad shoulders and 
chests, very stout limbs, round and ratiier flat faces, small eyes, lam 
and somewhat spreading noses, and, finally, open and cheerful couii- 
t^BSQces; Many of the women we saw, especially at Rhatjong, had 
& remarkably florid tint about the icheeks ; for the most^ part, how- ; 
ever, their complexion, like that of the men, is somewhat betweeti Ur 
saUtnr and copper colouf ; the ordinary cast of their features corres-^ 
ponds with that of the males, notwithstanding which, there are said. 
to be many handsome women among them. The ilficit prog^eny of 
a Newar female and h Chetreej or other Purbutti f for tney cannot 
nteraiarry) migfat aknost be taken for M lilays* It is remarkable 
enoQ^iiiat the Newar womeny Hke those- among the Nairs, nmj^ 
g feet, have as many husbands as they please, being at liberty t^- 
^^ntce then* eontimialiy on tiie sligbtest pretences* 

Religion and Chvemminf, 

J'^iTfl regard to the popular religion of Nepanl, in gpeneral, seeing.. 
»at it diilers nothing from the Hinduism established in Bengal and 
^er parts of I6<Ma, excepting so far as the secluded nature of the 
^'Qtaitxy may hare conduced to preserve it in a state of superior ~~ 



Cof^meree^ Mam$fac$ures, SfC 

thodoK^ and parity, it would be^ltog'ether superfluous lo enter into 
any detail concerning' it ; but tliere are a ^reat variety of temples in 
the Talley of Nepaul of some splendour, and the religious festiyab are 
rery numerous. 

The g^eniuB of a g'oyemment unacquainted alike with the postura 
and implied restraints imposed by a precise, not to say iinmotable la# 
or constitution, and taking* its colour, for the most part, froAi the cha- 
racter and temporary riews of the ruling individual, roust necessarily 
be of too fugitive a nature to admit of any delineation equalfy ap|d& 
cable to stli periods and circumstances. Of this unsettled kind is &6 
goreftraretit not only of Nepaul, but perhaps of all the Asiatic coun- 
tries. It is formally, and in a great degree, essentially despotic; hot 
its despotism is, on theoite hand, modify, and,^ in some ineasare^ 
meliorated by certain observances enjoined by immemorable usage, 
and not to l>e disregarded with impunity even by the most poweifut 
pnnce; while, en the other^ it is controlled by the active influence 
enjoyed, and occasionsidly exerted, by the aristocratiG order already 
mentioned under the appeUation of thurgurs. Bnt, at the same time, 
that it may reasonably be doubted whether the body of the people ever 
derive the least advantage from the pc^itieal struggles of these chief* 
tains ; it is also obrioiis that the extent of the authority possessed by 
the latter, must always miakteria^ly depend on a variety of contrngen" 
cies liable to constant fluctuations. Hertce k would not be safe to 
deduce the general spirit of the government from Hs present condi- 
tion, especially since it is certain that although the administration of 
B^adur Shah, during the minority of his nephew, has, on the whde, 
been tolerably ag-reesuile, yet considerations of expediency have oiten 
compelled him to conciliate bis coUeagnes by compliances which bare 
r^uced the str^n^b and energy of the Croor'kalt dominion to tite mere 
shadow of what it was under the more vigorous, yet arbitrary sway 
of Pui*ti Neradn. 1* he NepaUl territories being for the most part ]par- 
Called out into jaghires, the proportion of their produce received into 
the treasury^of Khatmundu is by no means considerable.^ There is 
rood g>ro«rkid, hoWevei*, tdr believmg that the annual revenue realized 
by the government nevCt exceeds titirty lacks of rupees, derived firoro 
various duties on experts and imports^ on the sihrer coinage, on salty 
profits (which appeftr to be a monopoly j on saltpetre, copper, and iron* 
nrinesranda land'tdx. It is to be observed that all the silver brought 
into Nepaul -from Tibet, in the way of commerce, must be earned 
to the mint at Khatmundu, nD silver bullion being allowed to pass 
into Hindoostan. In exchangee for bnlfioii, the merchant receives Ne- 
paul rupees, the government deriving ^ ptofit of twelve per cent, firom 
the transaction ; four per cent, being chatted on account of coinage, 
B&d eight arising from the alloy of ue rupee. 

Commerce^ Manufacturegy 3fC* 

The trade of Nepaul is by no means so extensive, nor consequently 
fo benefici^ to its govemuieDt and inhabitants, as it might soon be, 
uttdcr pMp^i* f%igumtions. Some of the restrainta by vrliich it waf 
formerly sbackl^, have, it is true, been i«moved by the treaty witii 
the Company in 179^; but it still languishes under several impolitic 
restrictions. Tlie duties on the eXpoWs aiid imports of Nepaul, as fiir 
as relates to the British trade, Pete regtilatcd by the tt-eaty referred to 
above. The case, however, is unfortunately different with regard 
to the commerce carried on direcUy between the Tibetians and Ne* 
pBulians, the imposts for which are ordinarily very enormous, and at 



tM times arbitrary. Its chief articles of export are elepbants and 
tbeir teeth, rice, timber, hides, wax, honej, oranges, and a gmeat 
variety of dni^. 

With respect to the state of arts and roanufactunes in Nepaal, in* 
teresting as the subject doubtiessly is, it will scarcely be expected 
that I shonld say much. The Newara, who are almost the sole arti* 
sans, appear to be acquainted with, and exercise most of the handi- 
craft occupations ot their Behar neighbours. Of clotii, br/werer, 
they fabricate only a very coarse kind, partly for home use, an^ pertly 
for exportation to the Tibets ; the cotton employed in which, is the 
produce either of Noakote, or of the Muddaise, by which last name 
they commonly distingpiish the Companv's territories. They work 
very well in iron, copper, brass, Ac* and are particularly ingenious 
is carpentry, though it is remarkable that they nerer use a saw, di* 
Tiding their wood of whatever size by a chisel and mallet. They ex- 
port to the southward some of their brazen utensils; and their cut- 
lery (as swords, dagvers, &c.) is by no means contemptible. Th^ 
have latterly maou&ctured some firearms, but not sucoessftdly* 
They gild exceedingly well, and among the bells they construct for 
the use of tbeir temples, and other religious purposes, some are of a 
considerable size; one at Bhatg^ng, in particular, being five feet in 
diameter. Paper they make from the bark of the Seidburrooa, or 
Kazhazi-pat. They distil spirits from rice, and other g^rains, and 
tlsti prepare a fermented licjuor from wheat, Mnnooa, rice, &c. 
which they caU JhaMr ; and is made somewhat in tlie manner cfeiir 
malt Itrjuors, which it would appear to resemble, though, from the 
accounts I have received of it, it is rather more intoxicating : the 
Newar peasants consider it as much in the light of a necessary of 
life as our hard labouring people do porter. 

The currency of Nepaul consists, principally, of silver pieces of 
eight annus, there are also some struck of sixteen annus ; but the cir* 
elation of this last coin, which is Sicca, is confined to Nepaul Pro- 
per, and is far from being common even there. The Sicsca, indeed, 
has been known in this country only since the time of Purti Nerain. 

Learning and Language, 

AsTRONOMT and judicial astrology, appears to be their favourite 
study, and has so deeply, as well as undistinguishcdly, infected 
every rank among them, that a stranger might be tempted to con- 
clude, that here t£e horoscope and ephemeris determined, in most 
cases, the line both of civil and moral conduct ; and the people, in 
short, were universally directed by their sooth-sayers. In fine, it is 
extremely probable that there is no place in .India, where a search 
after ancient and valuable Sanscrit manuscripts in every part of 
Brahmieical learning would be more successful than in the valley 
of Nepaul, and particularly at Bhatgong. In support of this opinion, 
Cd. Kirkpatrick says, he was informed of a single private library 
ui that city, containing upwards of fifteen thousand volumes. 

Besides the Sanscrit, which appears to be considerably cultivated 
hj the Brahmins of Nepaul, the principal vernacular languages of 
this countiy are the Purbutti, the Newar, the Dhenwar, the Muggar, 
the Kurraote, the Howoo or Hyoo, the Linbooa, and the Bhootia. 
The Pu|-butti dialect is evidently a derivative from the Sanscrit, 
agreeing very closely with the various idioms of Behar, Code, &c. 
bat it is bv means so clean that the Newar is a branch of the 




C/tmote a$id Fa€€ of the ComUry. 

stem, tboog^h it ia certain that it ccmtaioa seTeral words of San 
MfitorigiiL* 

ClimeUe and Face qf the Country. 

Tax nortbeinmoft j»rti of Nepanl scarcely lie in a higher parallel 
of latitude than twenty-seven degrees and a half; yet this valley en- 
jojs, in certain respects, the climate of some of tne southern coan* 
tnes of Europe. The tims of the tfUrronnding^ mountains are sprinkled 
with snow for several da3rs together during wmter, and it eren 
■ometiroes falls in the valley below ; a boar frost, too, at ^is season, 
very commonly covers the ground ; bat though the cold is occasioD- 
ally, for three or four months, severe enough to freeze the tanks and 
pools of standing water, yet the rivers are never frozen. Nepaol 
seem s to be indebted for its favourable climate entirely to its fnat 
elevation. The height of Nepaul above the level of the sea, if we 
may rely on the indication of the barometer, cannot be much under 
four thousand fieel; but this elevation did not prevent the thermo- 
meter from rising once, during our stay in this valley, to eigfaty- 
•even degrees. 

In describing the climate of Nepaul, we ought not to confine oor- 
selves to the vuley, since a few hours journey enables its inhabitants 
to pass, at pleasure, through a considerable variety of temperature; 
nor are, perhaps, the numerous gradations and quick succession of 
climates, attainable from hence, toe least of the aavantag^s to be de- 
rived from an unrestrained intercourse with this charming conntry; 
a short residence in which wouid, in most disorders arising from 
relaxation, probably answer every purpose of a voyage to Europe. 
Here, too, ii we may judge by the spontaneous productions of tbe 
spot, among which are uie peach, the raspberry, the walnut, tbe 
mulberry, and others, all tbe fruits and esculent vegetables of Eng- 
land might, with proper attention, be successfully raised. Tbe sa- 
lubrity of the more elevated vallies is abundantiy proved by the ge- 
oeral looks of the inhabitants. 

It is worth noticing, tiiat all the records of Hindoo antiquity, con- 
cermngthe Himmaleh mountains, and the northern regions adjacent 
thereto, are affirmed to represent tbe present valley of Nepaul as 
having been originally an immense lake, which, in the progress of 
ages, gradually retired between the banks of the Bhagmutty. Other 
accounts state, that the Bhagmutty remained without any outlet from 
the valley during three centuries, when Sxee-kima, the last of the 
Nymunians, opened its present passage through the southern ridge of 
mountains. Major Rennel informs us of a similar tradition concern- 
ing Cashmere ; nor is there a single argfument advanced b^ oor illus- 
trious geographer upon the subject that does not apply with conclu- 
sive force to the valley of Nepaul. The waving or oroken nature of 
the gpnound, which resembles, in a striking degree, the bed of a large 
bc^y of water, and the soil consisting, to a considerable depth, of a 
black fht earth, manifestly the product of deposited mud, are par- 
ticulariy circumstances or the most demonstrative kind. 



• The Newars are thought to be of Tibetan origpn, consequenUr 
tneir language is radically distinct from the Sanscrit, however mich 
il may have been modified by it. — P. 
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AUhoagh Nepaul can boost do gold iiiiiiet» yet it damMtmtf 

taias most of the other metals. The iron of Nepaul is not, peiim|Ni» 
surpassed by that of any other country, and among^ its copper ores 
tome are said to be rich, and 4>f an excellent kind. There are alao 
mines of lead, but the natives have not the skill necessary to redact 
the ore to a metallic state. There is said to be a very considerable 
mass of rock crystal near Goorkha, and lime stone as well as alatei 
seem to abound every where. There are, however, no lime kilns in 
this countiy, the «eaaent commonly employed being mud, which the 
natives pretend answers in their humid climate, better than mortac 
The houses in Nepaul are universally built of brick, because the use 
of stone, though every where procurable within an easy distanccL 
would be intolerably expensive in a country, not admittinr either of 
wheel carriages or of water transportation ; hence, notwithstanding 
the great plenty and variety of stones adapted for building, among 
which are some kinds both of marble and jasper, the sight of a stone 
edifice is more uncommon in Nepaul, than even in BengaL 
■ The small quantity of mortar which they use, is prooorod fmn ih$ 
incrustations and crystals of lime, Hbai are ibund in some of the nft» 
tarsi girottos or caves, scattered over this romantic region. I lament 
exceedingly, that none of these lay in our route, as I understood that 
they were well worthy the attention of all who receive any delight 
from the beauties or wonders of nature. 

The cattle of Nepaul generaU^r speaking, do not seem much sup»> 
rior to those ordinarily met with in Bengal and the upper prorincce; 
bat it is otherwise with re^pard to the herds which einoT the double 
advantage of browsing amidst the delicious herbage of the less cult^ 
vated v^ies, and of watering at the pure, wholesome brooks, whiob 
every where .intersect them. 

It will be readily conceived, that a country so overrun with aro* 
matic and sweet flowering shrubs, must necessarily produce honey of 
the finest quality, and of course, wax is an article of commerce. 
The medicinal plants and dying drugs are numerous and valuable 
The kaith er plantation lands of the first quality, being well watered 
by springs and rivulets, have a rich soil, and yield wiui moderate la- 
bour all the superior kinds of grain, and are principally situated in 
the valley ; the more mountainous districts produce Indian oon, a 
dry coarse rice, Kaifay, cotton, millet, soma, and paphun. 



CAUBUL.* 

Cabul or Cabulistan is bounded N. by Independent Tartary, from 
which it is separated by the Hindoo Coosh and t'arapomisan moun- 
tains ; £. by Hindoostan, from which it is separated by the Indus; S. 

* These countries, though situated en the ancient continent, and in 
the vicinity of the gpreatest empire in the world, have, till lately, been 
onknown in Europe. A jealousy between the French and fingUrii 
governments led, during the late wars, to embassies trom each, for 
the purpose of securing the political influence of the sovereigns of 
these extensive districts. At the head of one of these extensive em- 
bassies firom England was the Honourable Mottntstuakt Ei^phih- 
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fSB The SkekhawMee Cotmfry. 

hf BeloochistaD ; and !¥. by Penia« Besides the CGOBtiy included 
iritiuit these boundaries, the province of Balk in Tartary, Cashmere, 
and sereral other countries on the east of the Indus, and a part of 
Beloochistan are in a g^reater or less deg'ree dependent on the kin^ 
of Cabul. In its greatest extent the kingdom stretches from 24^ to 
3T^ N. latitude, and from 60° to 77° £• longitude, and contains ac- 
cording to Hassel, more than 800,000 square miles. 

We set off from Canound, says our informant, (the Hem. Mount- 
stnart. Elphinstone,) on the 21 st of October, 1808, and in the course 
of the march wc quitted the dependencies of our own government, 
and entered the district of Shekhawuttee (so called from a predatoiy 
tribe of Raujpoots who inhabit it,) the conntiy becoming more and 
wore desert as we advanced. 

The ShekhawviUee Country. 

The Sh^hawuttee country seems to kise its tide to be included in 
the desert, when compared with the two hundred and eightf miles be* 
tween its western frontier and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only 
the last hundred miles is absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, oi 
vegetation. Our journey from the Shekhawut frontier to Poomil, a 
fistance of one hundred and ei|^hty miles, was over hills and vaimes of 
loose and heavy sand. The hills were exactly like those which ars 
pometimes formed by the wind on the sea shore, but far exceeding 
them in their height, which was from twenty to one hundred feet 
They are said to shift their positions, and to alter their shapes, ac* 
oormnr as they are affected by the wind ; and, in summer, the pas- 
sage of many parts of the desert are said to be rendered dangerous bj 
the cl6uds of moving sands ; but, when I saw the hills (in winter, j 
tb^ seemed to have a great degree of permanence, for th^ bore a 
sort of grass, besides Pnoke, and the thorny bushes of the Baubool, 
and the Bair, or Jujube, which altogether gave tiiem an appeaianca 
that sometiines amounted to verdure. Among the most diismal hills 
of sand, cme occasionally meets with a village, if such a name can be 



ITOVK, who, in 1808, went on a splendid mission to the court of Can 
bul, during which he vinted the capitals of various other chteflains. 
This work, therefore, is so original and entertaining, that we have 
rather preferred to exhibit its discoveries in the very language of the 
author, than to make a formal and dull abridgment of nis general 
information. From this place, therefore, to Beloochistan, we have 
presented the reader with literal, but hi j^y interesting extracts from 
Mr. Elphinstone's entertainipg narration. Besides treating so cir- 
cumstantially of Caubul, its ixmabitants, and their raannefs taAcaa^ 
toms, the author has introduced hif^hly curious and original notieM 
of tl^ separate kingdomt and provinces, viz. 

Afghaunistaun, 

The Sik, 

The Paunjaubi 

Candihaur, 

Cashmeer, ftc. 
The account of Nepaul, which precedes the artksle, hts been ctf 
folly compOed from Colonel Ktrkpatrick's embassy, and that «t 
Bdioocljistan which follows, has been extracted ham me enbavf <f 
Cokmel Pottckoxi^ performed in 1806, 



The Kingdom of CandnO. «M 

firen to a few itrand bats of ttraiw, with low walk and conical nwft, 
ke little stacks of cora. These are surrounded by hedges of tborojr 
branches stuck in the sand, which, as well as the bouses, are so di^, 
(hat if thej happened to catch fire, the village would be reduced to 
ishes in five minutes. These miserable abodes are surrounded by a 
few fields, which depend for water on the rains and dews, and which 
bear thin crops of the poorest kind of pulse, and of Bajra,or Holcus 
Spicatns ; this last, though it flourisbes in the most steril countries^ 
IfTows here with difficulty, each stalk several feet from its neighbour. 
The wells are often three hundred feet deep, and one was three hun- 
dred and forty-five feet. With this enormous depth, some were only 
three feet in diameter ; the water is always brackish, unwholesome, 
and so scanty, that two bullocks working for a night easily emptied a 
well. The water was poured into reservoirs lin^l with clay, which 
our party drank dry in an instant after its arrival. These wells are 
all lined with masonry. The natives have a way of covering thera 
with boards, heaped with sand, that effectually conceals thm from 
an enemy. In the midst of so arid a (xmntry, the water-melon, the 
most juicy of fruits, is found in profusion. It is a subject of wonder 
to see melons three or four feet in circumference, growing from a 
stalk as slender as that of the common melon, in the dry sanid of the 
desert. They are sown, and perhaps require some cultivation, but 
they are scattered about to all appearance as if they grew wild. 

The common inhabitants are Jauts. The upper classes are Ra- 
tiwre Raujpoots. The former are little, black, and ill-lodcing, zxA 
bear strong appearances of poverty and wretchedness. The latter 
are stout and nandsome, with hooked noses and Jewish features. 
They are haughty in their manners, very indolent, and almost con- 
tinually drunk with opium. 

The stock consists of bullocks and camels, which last are kept in 
oamerous herds, and are used to carry loads, to nde on and even to 
plough. Of the wild animals, the desert rat deserves to be mentioned 
for its numbers, though not for its size ; the innumerable holes made 
by these animals, where the ground is solid enough to admit of it, 
are indeed a serious inconvenience to a horseman, whom thev dis- 
tress even more than the heavy sand. It is more like a 80[uirrel than 
a rat, has a tuft at the end of its tail, and is often seen sitting upright, 
with its fore feet crossed like a kang;aToo. It is not unlike the jer 
boa, but is much less, and uses all its feet. It is not peculiar to the 
desert, being found in most sandy places on the west of the Jumna. 
Antelopes are found in some parts, as is the goorkhur, or wild ass, so 
well depicted in the book of Job. This animal b sometimes found 
alone, but oftener in herds. It resembles a mule rather than an ass, 
but is of the colour of the latter* It is remarkable for its shyness, 
and still more for its speed ; at a kind of shuffling trot peculiar to 
itsdf it will leave the fleetest horses behind. The foxes may also be 
mentioned ; they are less than our fox, but somewhat larger than the 
common one of India ; their backs are of the same brownish colour 
with the latter, but in one part of the desert, their legs and belly up 
to a certsdn height, are black, and in another white. The line be- 
tween those colours and tiie brown is so distinctly marked, that the 
one kind seems as if it had been wading up to the beUy in ink, and 
the other in whitewash. 

We marched in the night, as we had done since we entered the 
Shekhawuttee ; we generally beg^n to load by two or three in the 
tftemoon, but it was long befOTe we'were able to proceed ; and the 



bead €i oar line never reached the encampiD^s^ond till twelve or 
eoe. On many occasions we were much later ; and once or twice it 
was broad day before we arriTed at our stage. The marches were 
aeldom rery long. The longest was twenty-sut miles, and the short- 
est fifteen ; but the &tigue which our peoi^e suffered bore no propor- 
tion to the diBtance* Our line, when in the closest order, was two 
miles long. The path by which we travelled wound much to avoid 
the sand hills. It was too narrow to allow of two camels going 
abreast; and if an animal stepped to one sitte, it sunk in the sand as 
in snow ; so that the least obstruction towards the head of the line 
stopped the whole, nor could the head move on if the rear was detained, 
lest that division, being separated from the guides, might lose its way 
among the sand hills. To prevent this, a signal was past along the 
line by beat of drum, when any circumstance occasioned a stoppage 
in the rear; and a trumpet, sounded from time to time at the head of 
the line, kept all informed of the direction in which the column was 
proceeding. The heavy sand made marching so fatiguing, that we 
were obliged to allow camels foi half the in£uitry Sepoys that they 
might ride by turns, two on a camel ; we had besides cajawas (or 
larg^ panniers on camels,) for the sick. The annoyance of the 
march was greatly increased by the incredible number of a sort of 
small burs, which stuck to every thing that touched them, and occa- 
sioned great uneasiness. They are, however, useful, inasmuch as they 
form a favourite food for horses, and the seed is eaten even by men. 
The want of water, and the quality of that which we met with, was 
also a great hardship to our men and followers ; and, though the 
abundance of water-melons afforded occasional relief to their thirst, 
its effects on their health was by no means salutary. Such were the 
combined effects of fatigue, bad water, and the excessive use of wa- 
ter-melons, that a g^reat proportion of the natives who accompanied oi 
became afflicted with a low fever, accompanied by a dysentery ; and 
to such a degree did this extend, that thirty Sepoys, without reckon- 
ing followers, were taken ill in the course of one day at Nuttoosir, 
and forty persons of all descriptions expired daring the first week of 
ofiT halt at Bikaneer. The great difference between the tempera- 
ture of the days and nights no doubt contributed to this mortmitT' 
£ven the English genSemen suffered from cold during the night 
marches, and we were happy to kindle a large fire as soon as we 
reached our ground ; yet the sun became powerful so early in the 
morning, that we alwa3rs woke with a feverish heat, which lasted till 
sunset. The Europeans, however, did not suffer any serious illness. 
Some instances of violent inflammation in the eyelids were the only 
disorders of ^hich we had to complain. 

Bikaneer. 

On the 5th of November, in the midst of a tract of more than ordina 
ry desolatioQ, we discovered the waUs and towers of Bikaneer, which 
presented the appearance of ag^eat and magnificent city in the midst 
of a wilderness. Even after we reached our gp-ound there were dis- 
putes in camp, whether it or Dedly was most extensive ; but a little 
farther acquaintance removed this impression. The town was sor- 
rounded hj a fine wall, strengthened with many round towers, and 
crowned with the usual Indian battlements. It contained some higli 
houses, and some temples, one of which had a lofty spire, and at oos 
corner was a very high and showy fort. It was distingfuisbed by the 
whiteness of all toe buildings, and by the absence of trees which g^vc 
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mmt Indian towns the appearance of woods, rather than of inbahit^d 
places. The beaaty of Bikaneer, however, was all external. On 
entering' the g^tes, most of it was found to be composed of huts, with 
mud waLlls painted red. 

Great part of our time was taken up with the]lajal)*s yisit, and oni 
attendance at his palace. The Rajah came to my camp tliroug^h a 
stroet, formed by his own troops and joined by one of ours, which ex* 
loaded from the skirts of the camp to the tent where he was received. 
He was precedeid by a rreat many chobdars, bearing* slender silver 
maces, with large knobs at the top, which they waved over their 
heads in the air, and followed by a numerous retinue. He sat down 
on a mnsnud (a kind of throne composed'of cushions,) under a cano* 
py, or rather an awning" of red velvet, embroidered and laced with 
rold, and supported by four silver pillars, all of which he had sent out 
loT the purpose. We conversed on yarious subjects for an hour. 
Among' other topics, the Rajah inquired about the age of the King, 
the climate of England, and the politics of the nation. He showed a 
knowledge of our relation to France; andoneof the company asked, 
whether my mission was not owing to our wars with that nation. Pie«> 
tents were at last put before him and his courtiers, according to the 
Indian custom, after which he withdrew. 

I returned his visit on the next day but one, having been invited by 

his second son, who, though an infant, was sent for that purpose witn 

a (i^at retinue. The fort looked well as we approached. It was a 

confused ascemblage of towers and battlements, overtopped by houses 

crowded tog'ether. It is about a quarter of a mile square, surrounded 

with a wall thirty feet high, and a good dry ditch. The palace was a 

cunous old building, in which, after ascending several flights of steps, 

we came to a court surrounded by buildings, and then had one bun* 

dred yards to go, before we reached a small stone hall, supported by 

pillars, where the Rajah took his seat under his canopy. The court 

was different from any thing I had seen, those present being fairer tlian 

other Hind oostanees, and marked by their Jewish features and showy 

turbans. Tlie Rajah and his relations had turbans of many colours, 

richly adorned with jewels, and the Rajah sat resting his arms on a 

shiela of steel, the bosses and rim of which were set with diamonds 

and rubies. After some time, the Rajah proposed that we should 

withdraw from the heat and crowd, and conducted us into a veir 

neat, cool, and private apartment, in a separate court ; the walls 

were of plaster, as fine as stucco, and were ornamented in good taste: 

the doors were closed with curtains of China satin. When we were 

seated on the ground, in the Indian way, the Rajah began a speech, 

in which he said he was a subject of the throne of Delly, that Delly 

was now in our hands, and he seized the opportunity of my coming 

to acknowledge our sovereignty. He then called for the keys of his 

fort, and insisted on m}r taking them, which I refused, disclaiming 

the extended rights ascribed to us. After a long contest, the Rajah 

consented to keep the keys ; and, when some more conversation had 

-passed, a mob of dancing women entered, and danced and sung tiU 

we witiidrew. 

Bahawijtl Kkaun. 

Befoue dark, we met a party of one hundred and fifty soldiers ob 
camels, belonging to Bahawul Kbaun, the chief of one'of the king 
<»fCauburs eastern provinces. There were two men on each cameU 
«Bd each had a long and glittering matchlock. They advanced ani 
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Minted in three or four yery good lines. Their cameU seemed 81 
manageable as horses, and their appearance was altogether novel 
and striking. He brou|^ht us one hundred camels, carrying foot 
hundred skins of water from Moujghur. He had also four brazes 
iars of water frum the Hyphasis, which was intended for our own 
drinking, and was sealed up with the Kbaun's signet. We soon after 
encamj^ in the midst of the desert, about twenty-six miles frcm 
Pooggul. We enjoyed the water of the Hyphasis extremely, and 
were all delighted with the new people we were getting among, and 
the new scenes we were approactiing. 

On the ^d we made a march of thirty miles to Mouj^bur : the lieat 
of the afternoon was intense, while we halted, as usual, in the naked 
plain, to give our people some water, and to take some refreshmeDt 
ourselves. In the course of the day several hundred skins of water 
came to us from Moujghur, where Bahawul Khaun had sent his prin- 
cipal officers to receive us. 

On the 26 th we marched at day-light, and passed over low and bare 
hills of loose sand, and bottoms of hard clay, till, after travelling 
twelve miles, we perceived something stretched across in front cf n^ 
which soon after ampeared to be trees. We past for a mile and a half 
under the walls of^ bahawulpore, which, as well as the roads, were 
crowded with spectators, who, in their turn, afforded do uninterest- 
ing spectacle to us. A striking difference was observable betwees 
them and the people on the east of the desert. Those we now saw, 
were strong, dark, harsh featured; had tbcir hair and beards long; 
wore caps oftener than turbans; and spoke a language entirely un 
intelligible to our Hindoostanee attendants. The better sort wore tbt 
dress, and affected the manners of Persia. After crossing a small 
canal, and passing through some €elds, we left the woods, and at 
length reached the banks of the Hyphasis. I was much disappoint- 
ed in the breadth of the river, as well as with the appearance of its 
shores ; but it was impossible to look without interest on a stream 
w}iich had borne the fleet of Alexander. 

On the next day but one, Bahawul Khaun arrived, having come 
forty miles on purpose to show attention to the mission. Indeed, bis 
whole conduct, from the time we approached bis frontier, showed a 
spirit of kindness and hospitality which could not be surpassed, nor 
did it cease when we left this country ; for, even after we had passed 
the Indus, he continued to send u? intelligence, and to take everv 
opportunity of showing us attention. In our first intercourse witn 
him, we begfan to determine the presents to be made expecting to 
have a long struggle against his rapacity, as is usual, on such occa- 
nons, in most parts of India ; but we soon found we had to encounter 
a difficulty of another kind. Bahawul Khaun would take nothing 
without a negotiation ; while he was anxious to show his own hbe- 
rality to an extent which we were unwilhng to admit. 

On the day of his arrival, he sent eighty sheep, one hundred manodi 
of flour, and. other articles qf the same kind. Next day, he sent one 
hundred pots of sweetmeats, a vast number of baskets of oranges, 
ten bags of almonds and raisins, and five bag^, each containing 1000 
rupees (equal to jSl20) to be given to the servants. I was a little 
ennbarrassed by this last piece of hospitality ; but was obliged to sub- 
mit, on condition that the Kbaun's servants should acce^ a similar 
donation from me. 

On the 29th, Mr. Strachey and Capt. Baper paid a visit to the 
Khann, and returned charmed with tlie polite and cordial recepdop 
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he gave tiiem. Amoog other cooversation, he praioed the King ot 
Caubul highly; but said be had never seen him. ** He feared the 
saoirs ^f Caubul, and was besides a dweller of tlie desert, and un • 
worthy to appear before so ereat a monarch." On the 1 st of Decem- 
ber he came to my tent* He was a plain, open, pleasant man, about 
forty-fiye or ^ty years of age : he had on a white tunic, with small 
fold bilttons, over which was a wide mantle of very rich and beau- 
tiful gold brocade : on his head was a cap of brocade, and over it a 
loagee (or sill»m turban,) twisted loosely. About six of his attend- 
ants Bat, the rest stCNid round, and were well dressed amtrespectable. 
Oar cQQversatioa turned on India and £ag^andy and laatea till the 
Khaun remarked it was getting^* late* 

Oq the 2d I return^ bis visit. The streets were crowded to an 
incredible d^ree, and ihe terraced tops of the houses were covered 
vitb spectators. They left the part <tf the street through which we 
were to pass quite clear ; and except now and then an exclamation 
of surprise, wh^ we came in sight, they kept a profound silence* 
The Khaun received us in a handsome room with attio windows, 
round which a neat and orderly company were seated on a Perstan 
carpet. He conversed freely on all subjects : said he had never seen 
the King, and please Grod he never would ; he could live in his de^ 
sertand hunt his deer, and had no desire to follow courts. He show- 
ed me a carious clock, made by one of his own people. The works 
wemed very good. The bell was below the works, ;and the whole 
was in a case of g^ld, with very thick crvstal sides. He also showed 
an excellent gun-lock, made at Bahawulpoor. He gave me two fine 
hawks, some grey'^hounds, two horses, (one with gfoTd, and the other 
with enamelled trappineB,| a very beautiful match-lock, richly ena- 
raellod, with a powder nask in the English model, and some trays of 
oiotbs of Replace. 

On the 4th we marched. Bahawnl Kaun sent out a tent fnto the 
neigbboarhood of ours, wbeine we had aparting meeting whilst our 
last baggage was crossing the river. He introduced the mechanic 
who made the clock, and presented me to several persons, who, he 
sud, were Ulema (or Mabomedan school divines.^ Afterwards he 
retired to a carpet at some distance from the teats with Mr. Stratch^ 
ud me; and there spoke fully on all subjects, griving me all the ad- 
vice and information in hn power. He ended, by saying, that, as he 
was the first subject of B^horassum, with whom we had met, he hoped 
we n^ld preserve the remembrance of him after we had extended 
our acquaintance. We took leave of him with great regret. He 
had been libefal and kind to us during our stay, without over civility 
or ceremony ; and he had an appearance of sincerity in every thing 
ne said, which aoade his show of friendsMp the more agreeable. 

Jtfottftatifi* 

The city of Moidtaim stands about four miles fraok the left bank 
of the Chenaub, or Acesines* It is above foorTntles and a half m 
^rcamference. It ia surrounded with a fine wftD, between fort^ and 
ofty feet high, with toivers at regular distances. It has also a citadel 
<A a rising ground, and several fine tombs, particularly two, witii 
very high ettpolas ornamented with painted and glazed tiles, which, 
«^:ether, g^ve it a magnificent appearance. These tombs are seen 
pont a g^reat distance sSl round the town. Monltaun is famous for 
{te silks, and for a sort of carpet, much inferior to those of Persia. 
Mke cmmtiy immediately round the city was veiy fertile^ well cultl* 
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rated, and well watered from wells. The people were like tiiote «t 
Bahawulpoor, except that there were more men who looked like 
Persians mixed wim them ; these, however, were individuals, and 
^ hiefly horsemen. 

The mission remained ibr ntoeteen days in the neig^bonrhood of 
Monltaun, and as most of the party were out almost every day, from 
seven or eig^ht to three or four, shooting, hunting', or hawking, we 
bad good opportunities of observing the country* The land was flatf 
and the soil excellent, but a large proportion of the villages were in 
ruins, and there were other signs of a well cultivated country going 
to decay. About one half was stUi cidtivated, and abundantly wa- 
tered by Persian wheels : the produce was wheat, millet, cxrttoo, tur- 
nips, carrots, and indigo. .The trees were chiefly neem and date, 
with here a«d there a peepul tree. The uncultivated conntry near 
the river was covered with thick copse-wood of tamarisk, mixed 
with a tree like a willow, about twenty feet high : at a distance Iroin 
the river, it was bare, except scattered tufts of long grass, and h&re 
and there a date tree. The country abounded in ganse of all kinds. 
The weather was del^htful during our stay; the theimometer, when 
at the lowest, was at 2&° at sun-rise : there were slight frosts -in tlM' 
night, but the days were rather warm* 

The Indxu, 

We were anxious and happy as we approached tlie river, and wer»' 
not a little gpratified when at last we found ourselves upon its banks. 
The Indus, besides its great name, and the interest it excites as the 
boundary of India, was rendered a noble object by its own extent, 
and by the lofty hills which formed the back ground of the view. We' 
were, however, a little disappointed in its appearance, owing to as 
island, which divided it, and impaired the effect of its stream. There 
were other islands and sand banks in the river; but near the side 
where we stood, it came up to the edge, and seemed deep and rapid. 
While on the banks of tlie river, we met a native, to whose conver- 
s^tion, and that c^ the g^ide, we listened with great curioeity. The 
plains on tlie opposite shore we found were inhabited by Belocbes, 
and tlie mountains bv the Sheeraunees, a fierce and turbulent tri^ 
On the other side of the range were tribes and places, of which we 
had never heard the names; while those we had learned from oat' 
maps, were equallv new to our informants. AM we eonkt learn ww^ 
that beyond the hius was something wild, strange, and new, whicbwe' 
rai|^t hope one day to explore. 

. From Oodoo da Kote, near which we first saw the Indus, to tho* 
ferry of Kaheeree, where we crossed it, is about serenty<^five miles. 
It is a narrow tract, contested between' the river and the desert U 
in hunting, we were led many miles to the west of the road, we got 
into branches of the river, andtroublesome quicksands, among thick- 
etS' of tofloarisk or of reeds ; and, if we went as far to the'Tv^t^ tbe 
ai^earanee of sand, and even in some places of sand hiUs^ adnloiiisb- 
ed us of the neighbourhood of the desert. Many parts^ however; 
were cultivated, with great pains and method, and produced gooil'* 
cn>p6 of wheat, barley, turnips, and cotton. The fields were ahrtjl'' 
enclosed, either with hedges of dry thorn, with hurdles of willow, of' 
with fences made of stiff mats of reeds, supported by stakes. The 
h<^U8es were often built of the same material. We were stnM^witli 
the neatness of the £airr:;-yards, so unKke those of Htndoostan. Tbef 
were rc^larly enclosed ; had crates of three or four bars; and cOi* 
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tained sheds fb'r the cattle, dung hiUs, kc* It was also new to us to 
observe hand barrows, and to see oxen fed with tnmips. Some of 
the booses near the river attracted our attention, being raised on 
platforms supported by strong pcHsts, twelve or fifteen feet high. We 
were told they were meant to take refuge in during the inundation, 
vrhen the country for ten or twelve cobs (twen^ or twenty-fiiur 
miles,) from the banks was under water. 

FoMtonU TVider* 

Therc were several hordes of wandering shepherds encamped m 
different parts of the vast plain where we were. We went on the 
day after our arrival to examine one, which belonged to the Kharo- 
tees, the rudest of all the pastoral tribes. We rode about ten miles 
to this camp, over a plain of hard mud, like part of the desert, but 
covered with bushes of jand and kureel, and evidently rich, though 
neglected. On our way, we saw some Afghaun shepherds, driving a 
herd of about fifty camds, towards Dera : one of the camels was 
pure white, with blue eyes. The Afghauns spoke no Persian, nor 
Hindoostanee. They were very civil ; stopped the white camel till 
we bad examined it, and showed us their swords, which we were de- 
sirous to look at, because the hilts differed from those hoth of Persia 
aod India : they were most like those of the laLttef country. At 
Iskst, after a ride of ten miles, we reached the camp, tt was pitched 
iQ a circle, aind the tents were coarse brown blankets, each support- 
ed by two little poles, placed upright, and one laid across for a ndgs 
pole. The walls were made of dry thorn. Our appearance excited 
some surprise ; and one man, who appeared to have been in India, 
addressed me in a kind of Hindoostanee, and asked what brought us 
there ? whether we were ndt contented with our own possessions, 
Cawnpore, and Lucknow,and all those fine places? I said, we came 
as friends, and were going to the King. After t^is we soon got in- 
timate : and, by degrees, we were surrounded by people from the 
camp. The number of children was incredible : thev Were mostly 
fair and handsome. The girls, I particularly dbseirea, had aduilide 
noses and Jewish features. The men were gentefally dark, tnough 
some were quite fair. One youn? man, in particm^ who stObd 
and stared in silent amazement, had exactly the colour, features, and 
appearance of an Irish hay-maker. They had generally high noses : 
and their stature was rather small than larg^. Some had brown 
srooUen i^reat-coats, but most had white o(/tton clothes; and they all 
wore white turbans : they were very dirty. They did not seem at all 
jealous of their women. Men, women, and children, crowded round 
US) felt our coals, examined our plated stirrups, opened our holsters, 
and showed great curiosity, brit were not troublesome. Scarce one 
of them understood any language but Pushtoo ; but in their manners, 
they #ere all free, good humoured, and civil. I learnt they had been 
there three months, and were to return in two more, to pass the 
sainmer near Gbuznee. They said that was a far superiot conntiY 
to Demaun. I could make out little even of what the linguist saidf, 
luid there were too many, both of Eiiglish and Afghauns, to adteit 
of any attempt at a regular conversation. 

Calla-Baiig'h, 

Calla-iS AUGH, where we left the plain, well deserves a minute de- 
^cnption. The Indiis is here compressed by mountains into a Jeep 

«3 
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diannely only tbree hundred and Mty yards broad. The mdntifaitt 
uti each side have an abrupt descent into the river, and a road is cut 
alon|^ their base, for upwards of two mites. It had been widened for 
^8, but was still so narrow, and the rock over it so steep, that ae 
camel with a bulky load coold pass ; to obriatc this inconveoience, 
twenty-eight boats bad been prepared,to convey our largest packages 
up the river. The first part of this pass is actually overhung by the 
town of Calla-baugh, which is built in a singular manner upon the 
face of the hill, every street ri8in|^ above its neighbour, and I imagioe 
only accessible by means of the flat roofs of the houses below it As 
we passed beneath, we perceived windows and balconies at a great 
height crowded with women and children. The road beyond was 
cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs of that mineral, in some places 
more than one, hundred feet high above the river. The salt is bard, 
clear, and almost pure. It would be like crystal, were it not in 
some parts streaked and tinged with red . In some places , salt-springs 
issue from the foot of tbe rocks, and leave the ground covered with a 
crust of tbe most brilliant whiteness. All the earth, particularly 
near the town, is almost blood red, and this, with tbe strange and 
beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and the, Indus flowing in a deep 
and clear stream through lofty mountains, past this extraordinaiy 
town, presented such a scene of wonders, as is seldom to be witness- 
ed. Our camp was pitched beyond the pass, in the mouth of a nar- 
row valley, and in the dry bed of a torrent. Near it were pDes of 
salt in large blocks (like stones at a quarry") lying ready for exporta- 
tion, either to India, or Khorassaun. It would have taken a week to 
satisfy us with the sigbt of Calla-baugh ; but it threatened rain, and, 
had tne torrent jQlled while we were there, our whole camp niust 
have been swept into the Indus. 

Politico of Gaubul. 

Though I do not intend to touch on my negotiations; it will eltei- 
date my intercourse witli tbe people at Peshawer, to state the manner 
in which the mission was regarded at court. The news of its arrival 
reached the King, while on his way from Candahar, and its object 
was at first regarded with strong prejudice and distrost. The King 
of Caubul had always been the resource of all the disaffected in India. 
To him, Tippoo Sultaun, Vizeer Ally, and kU other Mahomedans, 
who had a quarrel either with us or the Marattas, had long been io 
the habit of addressing their complaints, and, in latter times, Holcar, 
himself a Mafatta^ had sf nt an eti^bassy, to solicit assistance against 
us. Runjeet Sing, the Rajah, or as he calls himself, the King of Hw 
Punjaub, took a great alarm at the opening of a communication be- 
tween two powers, whom he looked on as his natural enemies, and did 
all he could to convince the court of Caubul of the dangerous nature 
of our designs. The Haukiras of Leia, of Moultaun, asd dtfSmd^ (each 
imagining that the embassy could have no other object but to procure 
the cession of his particular province,) did what they could to thwart 
its success ; and, at the same time, the Dooraunee lords were averse 
to an alliance, which might' strengthen the King, to the detriDient of 
the aristocracy ; and tlie King himself thought it very natural that 
we should pront by the internal dissensions of a neighbouring king- 
dom, and endeavour to anrnex it to our empire. The exaggerated re- 
ports he received of the splendour of the embassy, and of the sump- 
tuous presents by which it was accompanied, seem more than any 
f tiing to have determined the King to admit tlie mission and to give 



It an hoocmrable reception. When the natdre of the emhaMj became 
koofrn, the King, without la^^ing^ aside hiB distmst, appears to have 
entertained a hope that he inig^ht derive g^reater advantage from it 
than he had at first adverted to ; and, k then became an object with 
each of t}:e ministers, to obtain the conduct of the neffotiatioiis. 

There were two parties in the court, one headed by Akram Khavn, 
a great Dooraunee lord, the actual prime minister ; and the other 
composed of the Persian ministers, who being about the Kine's per- 
son, and entirely dependent on his favour, possessed a secret influence, 
which they often employed in opposition to Akram Khaun: the chief 
of these was Meer Abool Hussun Khaun. This last party obtained 
the earliest information about the embassy, and managed te secure 
the M ehmaundaree ;* but it was still undetermined who wosld be 
eatrusted with the negotiation. The Persians took pains to convince 
me, that the King was jealous of Akram Khaun, and the great Doc^ 
raunees j and wished to treat with us through his penenal and confi- 
dential agents. 

Entrance into Pesfunoer. 

On the morning pf the ^th, after some confusion about the mode 
of our reception, we made our entry into Peshawer. There was a 
great crowd all the way. The banks on each side of the road were 
covered with people, and many cKmbed up trees to see us pass. The 
crowd increased as we approached the city, but we were put to no 
inconvenience by it, as the King's, horse, that had come out to meet 
us, charged the mob vigorously, and used tlieir whips without the 
least compunction. 

By the time we had entered the town, the roads were so narrow 
that our progress became very slow, and we had time to hear the re- 
marks of the spectators, which were expressive of wonder at the pro- 
cession, and of good will towards us ; but the crowd and bustle was 
too great to admit of any distinct observations. At length we reached 
the house prepared for us, and were ushered into an apartment, 
ipre?ii with carpets and felts for sitting on. Here we were seated 
on the ground in the Persian manner, and trays of sweetmeats were 
placed before us. They consisted of sngfare^ almonds, and there 
was a loaf of sug^r for making sherbet in the midst of each trav. 
Soon afl^r, our conductors observed that we required rest, and with- 
drew. 

On -the day of our arrival, our dinner was composed of the dishes 
Bent us by the King, which we found excellent. Afterwards we had 
always our English meals ; but the King continued to send break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner for ourselves, with provisions for two thou- 
sand persons fa number exceeding that of the «;mbassy,] and two hun- 
dred horses, oesides elephants, Slc. nor was it without great difficulty 
that I prevailed on His Majesty* at the end of a month, to dispiuse 
tnth this expensive proof of his hospitality* 

Peshawer, 

The plain, in which the city is situated, is neaily circular, and 
about thirty-five miles in diameter. £xcept for a small space on the 
«a8t, it is surrounded with mountains, of which the range of the \t^ 
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dian Canc&siu on the north, and the Peak of Snflbidcoh on the south- 
weft, are the most conspicuous. The nortlierp p^rt is diyided hj 
three branches of the Caubal river, which unite before they leave the 
I^ain. It is also watered by the rivulets of Barra and Bumna, whicli 
flow from the mountains to the river of CaubuL 

When we entered Peshawer, in March, the upper parts of tiie 
mountains arqund were covered with snow, while the plain was clothed 
with the ricbest verdure, and the climate was delicious. Most of the 
trees were then, bare, but enoug^h were in leaf to give richness and 
variety to the prospect; and, in the course of a fortnight, thennme- 
roas gardens and scattered trees, were covered with new fohage, which 
had a freshness and brilliancy, never seen in the perpetual summer 
of India. Many streams ran through the plain. Their banks were 
fringed with willows and tamarisks. The orchards, scattered overtiw 
country, contained a profusion of plum, peach, apple, pear, quince, 
and pomegranate trees, which afforded a greater display of blossom 
than I ever before witnessed ; and the uncultivated [Aurts of the land 
were covered with a thick elastic sod, that perhaps never was ecjualled 
hut in En^and. The greater part of the plain was highly cultivated, 
^ind irrigated by many water-courses and canals. Nev«r was a spot 
of the same extent better peopled. From one height, Lieuteaant 
Macartney took the bearings of thirty-two villages, all within a cir- 
cuit of four miles. The villages were generally large, and remark- 
ably clean and neat, and almost ail set off with trees. There were 
little 'bridges of masonry over the streams, each of which had two 
small towers for ornament at each end. The greater part of the trees 
on the plain were mulberry, or fruit trees. Except a lew picturesque 
groupes of dates, the only tall trees were the FicusBeligiosa or pee* 
pnl, and the tamarisk, which last grows here to the height of thirty 
or forty feet. Its leaves bein^ like those of the cypvess, and very 
thick, the groves composed of it are extremely dark and gloomy. 

The town of Peshawer itself stands on an uneven sur^e. It i4 
upwards of five miles round ; and contains about lOOjOOO inhabitants 
The houses are built of brick (generally unburnt,) in wooden frames : 
they are commonly three stories high, and the lower story is generally 
occupied by shops. The streets are narrow, as might be expected, 
where no wneeled-carriages are used ; they are paved, but the pave- 
ment sloping down to the kennel, which is in the middle, they are 
slippery and inconvenient. Two or three brooks run through differ^ 
cnt parts of the town; and, even there, are skirted with willows and 
mulberry trees. They are crossed by bridges, none of which, how- 
ever, are in the least remarkable. 

There are man^ mosques in the town ; but none of them, or of th« 
other public building^, deserve notice, -except the Balla Hissaur, and 
the fine Caravansera. The Balla Hissaur is a castle of no strength, 
on a hill, north of the town ; it contains some fine halls, commands a 
romantic prospect, and is adorned with some very pleasing and spa- 
cious gardens ; but, as it is only the occasional residence of the kin^, 
it is now much neglected. On the north it presents a commanding 
aspect; but, a view of it from the side nearest the town, discloses 
strong signs of weakness and decay. Some of the palaces of tha 
great are splendid, but few of the nobility hkve houses here. 

The inhabitants of Peshawer are of Indian origin, but speak Push- 
too as well as Hindee. There are, however, many other inhabitants of 
all nations ; and the concourse is increas^» durinr tihe king's visits to 
Peshawer. We had many opportunities of obs^rnng this aasemhiagv 
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m returning^ fvom our moraini^ rides ; and its eilsot was beigkteiied liy 

the stilLaess and solitude of the streets, at the early hour at which we 
used to set out. A little before 'sua-rise, people began to assemble at 
the mosques to their moroiog' devotions. After ^e hour of prayer, some 
few appeared sweeping the streets before their doors, and some great 
men were to be seen going to their early attendance atoourt. They 
were always on horseback, preceded' by from ten to twelve servants 
on foot, who walked pretty fost, but m perfect order, and silence * 
nothing was heard but the sound of their feet. But, when we letom* 
ed, the streets were crowded with men of all nations and lanruages, 
in every variety of dress and appearance. The shops were all open* 
Dried fruits, and nuts, bread, meat, boots, shoes, saddlery, bales oif 
cloth, hardware, ready-made clothes, and posteens, books, &c. were 
either displayed in tiers in front of the shops, or hong up on hooks 
from the roof. Among the handsomest dhops were ue fruiterers, 
(where apples, melona, plums, and even oranges, though these ave 
rare at Peshawer, were mixed in pfles with some fk the Indian fruits;) 
and the cook-shops, where every thing was served in ear(faen dishes, 
painted and glazed, so as to looK like china. In the streets were peo> 
pie crying greens, curds, &c., and men, carrying water in lc«athern 
bags at their backs, and announcing their commodity by beatinr on 
a brazen cup, in which they g^ve a draught to a passenger for a trifling 
piece of money. With these were mix^, people of the town in white 
turbans, some in large white or dark blue frocks, and others in sheep* 
skin ckxaks ; Persians, and Afghauns, in brown woollen tunics, oi 
flowing mantles, an^ caps of black sheep-skin, or coloured sUk ; 
Khyberees, with the straw sandals, and the wild dress, andairof theii 
mountains ; Hindoos, uniting the peculiar featuFes and manners ol 
their own nation, to the long bound, and the dress of the country ; 
and Hazaurehs, not more remarkable for their conical caps of skin, 
with the wool, appearing like a fringe round the edge, and for their 
broad faces, and little eyes, than for their want of the beard, which is 
the ornament of every other face in the city. 

From the nature of the country, the charms of which were hdigbt- 
ened by novelty, and by the expectations we formed of the sights 
and incidents which we should meet with among so wild and extraor- 
dinary a people, it may be supposed, that these morning expeditions 
were pleasing and interesting. Our evening rides were not less de- 
lighcful, when we went oat among the gardens round the city, and 
admired the richness and repose of the landscape, contrasted with 
the gloomv maj^iificence of the surrounding mountains, which were 
often mvoived in clouds and tempests, while we enjoyed the quiet and 
sunshine of the plain. The gardens are usually embellished with 
buildings, among which the cupolas of Mahomedan tombs make a 
conspicuous ^gwre* The chief objects of this nature are a lofty and 
spacious building, which ends in several hirh towers, and at a distance, 
has an appearance of grandeur, which, I oelieve it does not preserve 
on a nearer view; a garden-house, which has once been splendid, 
erected by Ali Merdaun Khaun, a Persian nobleman, who laa filled 
the country from Meshhed to Delhi with monuments of his taste and 
magnificence ; and some considerable tombs and religious edifices, 
more remarkable for their effect in enlivening the prospects of the 
groves with which they are surrounded, than for any merit of their own. 

Situation and Boundaries of Afghauniitavn, 
The present kingdom of Caubnl extends. frofh the west of Herai»» 
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m longitsde 62^, to the eastern boandary of Caflbmeer, In kmgiibide 
77^ east) and from the numth of the Indus in latitude 24°, to the 
OxuB in latitude 31^ north. 

The whole space included between those lines of latitude and loa* 
l^itnde, does not belong to the king of Caubul, and it will hereaftef 
appear, that of those which may be considered as annexed to bii 
crown, many owe him but a nominal obedience. 

This kingdom is bounded on the east by Hindostan, in which it 
however comprehends Casbmeer, and the countries on the left bank 
of the Indus. On the south it may be coanely said to hare the Per- 
sian ^If ; and on the west, a desert extends along the whole of the 
frontiers. Its northern frontier is formed by the mountains of the 
eastern Caucasus, which are, boweyer,. included within the westers 
part of the boundary there formed W the Oxus. 

According to the nomenclature of'^our latest maps, it compiehendi 
Afefaauoislauo and Segistan, with part of Khorasan and Makran 
Buk, with Tokarestavtn and Kilan; Kuttore, Caubul, Candahar 
Sindy, and Cashmeer ; together with a portion of Lahore, and ths 
greater part of- Moultaun. 

The whole population of the kingdom cannot be under fourteea 
millions. This was the number fixed by one of the gentleFnen of the 
mission, on a calcutation of the extent and comparative population d 
^bB different provinces. All extensive deserts were excluded ; no 
greater rate of population than one hundred to the square mile, wai 
allowed to any large tract, except Casbmeer, and sometimes (as is 
the whole country m the Hazaurehs) only eigM souls were allowed ti 
the square mile. 

Thed^erent nations who inhabit the kingdom of Caubul were sopr 
ftfised to contribute to the population in the following proportions:-^ 

Afgh&ons, 4,300,000 

Belochea, 1,000,000 

Tartan of all descriptions, - ^ . . 1^,200,000 
Persians (including Taujiks,) -. «- - l,SOO,00» 
Indians (Cashmeerees, Juts, &c.) •< t 6,700,000 
Miscellaneous tnbes, ->%.>.«. 300,000 

The Sikf. 

We now, says Mr. Elphinstone, saw a good deal of the Siks, whoa 
we found disposed to be civiL They were manly in their appearance ; 
and were tali and thin, though muscular. They wore little clctbes, 
their legs, half their thighs, and generally their arms and bodies be- 
jag bare ; but they had often large scarfs, thrown loosely over one 
shoulder. Their turbans were not large, but high,, and rather flat- 
tened in front. Their beards, and hair on their heads and bodies, are 
never touched by scissors. Tliey generally carry matchlocks, or bows, 
the better sort gen^vUy bows ; and' nevev pay a visit without a fine 
one in their hand*, and an embroidered quiver by theip side^ Tbev 
speak Punjaubee, and sometimes attempt Hisdoetaunee, but I set 
dom understood them inthout an mteppreteir. 

The Punjaub^ 

Ths fertility of the Punjaub appears to hayebeeptoo much oxtollfld 
by geographers : except near rivers, no part of it will bear a oom^ 
panson with the British provinces in Hindostan, and stiH less witii 
bengal, which it has been thought to resemble. In the part I passed 
through, the soil was generally sandy, and by 90 mean^ rioh: Ih^ 



eonntrf nearer the hills was said to be better, and that loitiier to the 
south, worse. Of the four divisions of the Punjaab east of the Hj* 
daspes, the two nearest to that river are chiefly pastured on hj herds 
of oxen and buffaloes : and that most to the east, towaids the Hjsu- 
dms, or Sutled^, though most steril, is best cultivated. The two 
former are quite flat ; the latter is wavy, hot there is not a hill to the 
east of the Hydaspes, and rarely a tree, except of the dwarfish race of 
BaubooU Oq the whole, not a third oif the country we saw was col* 
tivated. It, however, contained many fine villages, and some large 
towns, but roost of the latter bore stroog* marks of decay, Umritsir 
alone, the sacred city of tlie Siks, and lately the seat of their nation* 
al councils, appeared to be increasing' ; on the contrary, Lahore is 
hastening' fast to ruin, hot the domes and minarets of the mosques, 
the lofty wails of the fort, the> massy terraces of the garden of Shau^ 
limar, the splendid mausoleum of the emperor Jehanger, and the 
numberless inferior tombs and places of worship that surround the 
town, still render it an object ot curiosity and admiration. 

The inhabitants become more and more Uke the natives of Hin- 
doostan, as we move towards the east; the most npmerous class were 
the Juts, and next to them ^e Hindoos ; the Siks though the wmm^ 
ten of the csountry, were few in number ; we often made a whole 
march without seeing* one, and they no where bore any proportion to 
the rest of the papulation. After crossing the Hydaspes, we found 
the Siks unmannerly and sullen, probably fkim poNtical causes, for 
they are naturally a merry people, careless, childish, and easily 
amused, fond of hunting, and given up to drinking^ and debauchery. 
Almost the whole of the Punjaub belong^ to Ruojeef Sinr, who m 
1805, was but one of many chiefs, but who, wh^i we passed, had ac* 
quired the soverei^ty of all the Siks ki the Punjaub, and was a»- 
Buming the title of king. Towards the east, his territories are bouniK 
ed by states under the protection of the British, but on alt the other 
sides he is busied in subjugating his weak netghboirs, by the same 
mixture of force and craft that he so successfully employed agamst 
the chiefs of his own nation. On crossing the Sutledge, we reached 
the British cantonment of Lodeeana, from whence the mission pro« 
ceeded straight to DeHy , a distance of two hwidred miles. 

The Indian Desert. 

This desert, which is about four hundred miles broad from east to 
west, is in some places entirely iminhabited, and in others, thinly 
scattered with villages and cultivation. The gfreaterpart, if^notihe 
whole of it, is composed of sand*hills, or still more barrel plains of 
hard clay. The edge of it on the north is moderately fertile, and 
forms the banks of the Acesines. On the east, it runs gradually into 
tiie weU^uHivated parts of India : and on the se«th» k is separated 
from the sea by part of the country of Cutoh. 

The Indtu, 

Tm Tndt», ftom the length erf* its course, and the yolume of water 
which it carries to the ocean, must be reckoned among the first rivett 
In the world. The distance from its head to the sea cannot be exact- 
iy ascertained, but it has been traced for 1350 miles^ and there is ten- 
son to suppose that its whole length is mttch greater; many of its tri- 
butary streams are themselves little inferior in extent to some <^ the 
most considerable rivers of Europe. The source of this noble river 
m, iw>t ex:actiy ascertalnedt The sireeoi is traced with, cevtaiolij^ 
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only to liM oeighboorbood of Draas, a town in Little Tibet, which 
Lieutenant Macartney places in longitude 76^ 4^ and latitode 35^ 
6&\ The main stream conies to Uii» point from the north of east, but 
its coarse birber up is anknowu. At the point above Draus just 
mentioned, me main stream is met bj a smaller branch which has 
been traced from Rodaid^ in Tibet, a distance of two hmidred and 
tft^ miles. It passes near Ladauk, the capital of Little Tibet, from 
which it is called 6ie river of Ladauk. 

Near Ouch, it receives the Punjnud, a river formed by the jnnc- 
tion of those of the Ponjaub, which, though a great body of water, 
is much inferior to the Indus above the junction. The river then 
runs scmth- west into Sind, where it is discharged through many mooths 
into the Gulf of Arabia. In the part of its course, south of the motm- 
tains, it freauently eats away its banks, and gradually changes its 
course ; ana, at its annual rising, it inundates the country for many 
miles on each side of its bed. 

Animah of CaubuL 

Turn lion, though so common in Persia, and lately found in Gudi 
numbers in Guzerat and in tlie Hurriana, north-west of Delly, is 
very rare in A/ghaunistaun. The only place where I have beard of 
iioos, is in the hilly country about Caubul, and there they, are small 
and weaky compared to the African lion. I even doubt whether they 
are lions. Tigers are found in the most of the countries east of the 
range of Solimaun, and it is there that leopards are most common. 
They are, however, to be met with in most of the woody parts of 
A%hauni8taun. Wolves, hvsenas, jackals, foxes, and nares, are 
common every where. The wolves are particularly formidable dur- 
ing the winter, in cold countries, when they form into troops, fre- 
quently destroy cattle, and sometimes even attack men. IiTffinas 
•fieiver hunt in bodies, but they will sometimes attack a bullock sin- 
gly ; and both they and the wolves always make great havoc among 
the sheep. Hares are kept for the market at Caubul, and two sell 
for a rupee. 

Bears are very common in all the woody mountains, but they sel- 
dom quit their haunts, except where sugar-cane is planted, which 
tempts them into the cultivation. They are of two kipds, one of 
which is the black bear of India, the other is of a dirty vHute, or 
father of a yellow ooloar. 

General Aspect of Caubul, 

If a man could be transported from £ngland to the Afghaun coon- 
try, without passinr through the dominions of Turkey, Persia, or 
Tartary, he would be amazed at the wide and unfrequented deserts, 
and the mountains, covered with perennial suqw. Even in the cul- 
tivated part of the country, he would discover a wild assemblage of 
hills ana wastes, unmarked by enclosures, not embellished by trees, 
and destitute of navigable canals, public roads, and all the great and 
elaborate productions of human industry and refinement. He would 
find the towns few, and far distant from each other ; and he wonld 
look in vain for inns or other conveniences, which a traveller woultf 
meet with in the wildest part of Great Britun. Tet, he wouU 
aometimes be delighted with the fertility and populousness of particu- 
lar plains and vallies, where be would see the productions of Europe, 
mingled in profusion with those of the torrid zone ; and the land, la- 
Woml with an ind«BBtrj and a judgment no where soipassed. H« 
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irould see the inhabilaots, following their flocks in tents, or araem- 
bled in villages, to which the terraced roofs and mud-walls give an 
appearance ei^tirely new. He would be struck at first with their 
hi^h and even harsh features, their sun^burned countenances, their 
long beards, their loose garments, and their shaggy mantles of skint. 
When he entered into the society, he would notice the absence of 
regular courts of justice, and of every thing like an organized police. 
He would be surprised at the fluctuation and instability of the civil 
iDstitii^tions. He would find it difficult to comprehend now a nation 
could subsist iu such disorder: and would pity those, who were com- 
pelled to pass their days in such a scene, and whose minds were 
trained, by their unhappy situation, to fraud and violence, to rapine, 
deceit, and revenge. Vet, he would scarce fail to admire their 
martial aod lofty spirit, their hospitality, and their bold and simple 
maaners, equally removed from tne suppleness of a citizen, and the 
awkward rusticity of a clown : and he would, probably, before long 
discover, among so many qualities that excited his disgust, the rudi 
meats of many virtues. 

Bat, an I^nglish traveller from India would view them with a morr* 
favourable eye. He would be pleased with the cold climate, ele* 
rated by the wild and novel scenerv, and delighted by meeting man j 
of the productions of his native lan^. He would first be struck with 
the thinness of the fixed population, and then with the appearance 
of the people ; not fluttering in white muslins, while half their bodies 
are naKed, but soberly and decently attired in dark coloured wool 
^Q clothes ; and wrapt up in brown mantles, or in large sheep-skiiy 
cloaks. He would admire their strong and active forms, their fi&ii 
complexions and European features; their industry, and enter* 
prise ; the hospitality, sobriety, and contempt of pleasure, which ap- 
pear in all their habits ; and, above all, the independence and energy 
of tlieir character. In India, he would have left a country where 
every movement originates in the government or its agents, and 
where the people absolutely go for nothing; and, he would find 
himself among a nation where the control of the government is 
scarcely felt, and where every man appears to pursue his own incli 
nations, undirected, and unrestrained. Amidst the stormy inde- 
pendence of this mode of life, he would regret the ease and security 
in which the state of India, and even the indolence and timidity of 
Its inhabitants, enable most parts of that country to repose. He 
would meet with many productions of art and nature, uiat do not 
exist in India; but, in general, he would find the arts of life less ad- 
vanced, and many of the luxuries of Hindoostan unknown. On the 
whole, his impression of his new acquaintances would be favourable ; 
although he wo^ld feel, that without having lost the ruggedness of a 
barbarous nation, they were tainted with the vices common to all 
Asiatics. Yet, he wonld reckon them virtuous, compared with the 
people to whom he had been accustomed ; would be inclined to re- 
gard them with interest and kindness ; and could scarcely deny 
them a portion of his esteem. 

Education qf'ChUdrtn» 

Thc following is the course of study pursued about Peshawer : a 
child besins its letters (in conformity to a traditional injunction of the 
Prophet) when it is four years, four months, and four days old ; but 
its stodies are immediately laid aside, and qot resumed till it is six or 
^P^en years old, whett it learqs ito letters and is taught to read a littl^ 
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Persian poem of Saadis, which poiotB oat the beauty of each of the 
rirtues, and the deformity of each of the vices, in very simple and 
not ineleg^ant language. This takes frofn four months to a year, ac- 
cording to the child's capacity. After this, common people learn the 
Koran, and study some hooks in their own language ; people of de- 
cent fortune proceed to read the Persian classics, and a little of the 
Arabic grammar; boys who are to We brought up as Moollahs, give 
a great deal of their time to this last study ; which, as the Arabic 
grammars are very elaborate, and comprehend a great deal of sci 
ence, that we do not mix with the rudiments of a language, some 
times occupies several 3'ears. When a young Moollali has made suf 
ficieut proficiency in this study, he goes to Peshawer, Husbtnuggur. 
or some other place famous K>r its Moollahs, and begins on logic, 
law, and theology. No furtlier knowledge is required tc complete 
a MoolJah's education, but many push their researches into ethics, 
metaphysics, and the system of physics known in the East, as well 
as history, poetry, and medicine, which last is a fashionable study 
for men of all professions. For those studies, and for the more ad- 
Fanced branches of theology and law, they often travel to distant 
cities, and even to Bokhaurau, which is a great^seat of Mahomedao 
learning ; but Peshawer seems, on the whole, to be the most learn- 
ed city m tliesc countries, and many more students come thither from 
Bokhaurau, than repair to that city from Peshawer. India has not 
a great reputation for learning, and the heresy of the Persians makes 
all Soonnecs avoid the infection of their colleges. 

Religion. 

The Mahomedan religion is so well known, and all details regard 
ing it are to be found in so many books, that it is quite unnecessary 
to mention any of its forms or tenets, except such as are particularly 
observed by tne nation which 1 am describing. The AlghjHjns are 
all of the sect called Soonnee, which acknowledges the three first ca- 
liphs as the lawful successors of Mahomet, and admits their interpre- 
tation of the law, and their traditions of the Prop|;iet*s precepts. They 
are opposed to the Sheeahs, who reject the three first caliphs, as re- 
bels and usurpers of an offifce which belonged of right to Ali, tlic 
nephew of Mahomet, and the fourth of his successors. This last roc 1 
is confined to the Persians and their descendants ; all the other Ma- 
hometans being Soonnees. The difference between them, though I 
do not believe it is sufficient to affect any serious part of their con- 
duct, is enough to create a bitter enmity between the two sects. The 
unlearned part of the Afghaun nation, certainly consider a Shceah 
as more an infidel than a Hindoo, and have a greater aversion to the 
Persians for their religion, than for all the injuries the country has 
jufTered at their hands. The feelings of the Afghauns, towards peo- 
ble of a religion entirely different from their own, is, however, free 
from all asperity, as long as they are not at war. They hold, like all 
other Mussulmans, that no infidel will be saved ; that it is lawfiil and 
even meritorious to make war on unbelievers; and to convert them 
to the Mussulman faith, or impose tribute on them. 

Society of the Afghauns. 

Thet are a sociable people: besides thelarg^entertainmentiwhi^ 
Arc g^en on marriages and similar occasions, they hav^e parties of 
iiV9' or six to dine with them, as often as they can afford to kill • 
aUsep. The guests are received with the cerenuHues I have deaciiib 
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bed^ and when «dl liare arrired, the master of the home, or lome iA 
hw family, serves every one with water to wash his hands, and then 
hringfs in dinner. It generally consists of boiled mutton, and t^ 
broth in which the meat is boiled, with no addition bat salt, and some- 
timos pepper. This soup, which they generallv eat with bread soaked 
ia it, 18 said to he veiy palatable. Their drlDk is butter-milk oi 
sherbet. In some places, they drink liquor made from sheep's 
milk, which has an enlivening if not an intoxicating quality. Dur- 
ing dinner, the master recommends his dishes, and he presses the 
gfuesis to eat. They say a g^race before and after dinner ; and, when 
&11 is done, the guests hless the master of the house. After dinner 
they sit and smoke, or form a circle to tell tades and siog^. The old 
men are the great story-tellers. Their tales are of kiogs and viziers, 
of ^enii and fairies ; but, principadly, of love and war. They are 
often ' mixed with songs and verses, and always end in a moral. All 
nt in silence while a tale is telling'; and when it is done, there is a 
g^enerad ciyof **Ai Shawash!" their usual expression of admira- 
tion. Their songs are mostly about love ; but they have numerous 
ballads, celehrating' the wars of their tribe, and the exploits of indi- 
ridaal chiefs. As soon as a chief of any name dies, songs are made 
ia honour of his memory. Besides these songs, some men recite 
odes, or other passages from the poets ; and others play the flute, the 
nibaub (a sort of lute or guitar,] the cam'auncheh and sarindeh, (two 
kinds or fiddles,) or the soomaun, which is a species of hautt>oy. 
The singers usually accompany their voice with the rubaub or the 
fiddle. Their songs are often made by the husbandmen and shep- 
herds ; oftener by professed Shauyers, (a sort of minstrel, between a 
poet and a ballad-anger;) and, sometime^, by authors of reputation 
of past or present times. 

Slaves* 

Thskb are slaves m Afghaunistaun, as in all Mussulman countries; 
by far the greater part are home bom, but some supplies are receiv- 
ed from foreig^n countries. Abyssiniaus and Neg7X)es are sometimes 
broQght from Arabia; the Beloches sell Persians aud other peopte 
whom they seize in theif forays ; and a good many Caufirs are pur 
chased from their own nation, or made prisoners by the Ensofzyes on 
their border. This, however, is the only instance of the Afgfhauns 
carrjing off slaves, a practice which they hold in detestation. The 
Caonr captives are generally women, and they are greatly sought 
after on account of the remarkable beauty ot their nation. The 
other slaves are generally employed in menial offices ; bnt, in tlie 
country, and particularly among the Dooraunee farmers, they are 
greatly used in agriculture ; they are not, however, required to sup- 
ply the place of cattle, as in our colonies, but do the same work as 
the freemen. Their treatment in other respects is suitable to this 
practice ; they eat with their masters, when in the lower walks of 
life and are clad in the same manner ; they are allowed to have 
proper^, and their masters make tiiem presents, buy wives for 
them, fic. 

Candahar. 

The city of Candahar is large and populous. Herant, and Candid 
Harare the only cities in the Dooraunee country; and, except Forra, 
probably the only places which merit the name of a town. The an- 
aient city is sometimes said to nave been founded by Lohrasp, a Per- 
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man kmf^ who flooriflhed in times of rery remote antiqiiity, and t9 
whom abo the founding of Heraot is attributed, k is asserted bf 
others, with far greater probabilitv, to haye been built by Seconder 
Zoolkurnyne^ tluLt is, by Alexander the Great The traditioos of 
the Persians here a^pree with the conjectures of European fi;eogra- 
phers who fix on this site for one of the cities called Alexandria. 

The form of Candahar is an oblong square, and as it was built at 
once on a fixed plan, it has the vtdy^ntage of great regularity. Four 
Ion? and broad bazars meet in the middle of the town, and at the place 
'<«f their junction there is a circular space of about forty or fifty yards 
m diameter, covered with a dome, into which all the four streets lead. 

This place is called the Chaursoo ; it is surrounded with shops, and 
may be considered as the public market-place ; it is thrane that pro* 
clamations are made, and that the bodies of criminal are exposed to 
the view of the populace. Part of the adjoining bazar is alsocorered 
ID, as is usual in rersia and in the west of the Afghaun domioions. 

The four bazars are each about fifty yards broad ; the sides consist 
of shops of the same size and plan, in front of which runs an unifona 
reranaa for the whole length of the street These shops are only 
one story high,, and the lofty houses of the town are seen over them. 
There are gates issuing into the country at the end of all the bazars, 
except the northern one, where stands the King's palace ^ing the 
C^banrsoo. 

Its external appearance is described as not remarkable, but it con- 
tains several courts, many building^, and a private garden. All the 
bazars, except that leading to the palace, were at one time planted 
with trees ; and a narrow canal is said to have run down the middle 
of each ; but many of the trees have withered, and, if the canals ever 
existed, they are now no longer visible. The city is, however, venr 
well watered by two larg^ canals drawn from the tJ rghundaut>, which 
are crocned in different places by little bridges. From these canals, 
■mall water courses run to almost every street in the town, which 
are in some streets open, and in some under ground. All the other 
streets run from the xredX bazars. Though narrow, they are all 
straight, and almost all cross each other at right angles. 

The town is divided into many Mdfaullas or quarters, each of which 
belong to one of. the numerous tribes and nations which form the 
inhabitants of the city. Almost all the gpneat Dooraunee^ havt 
houses in Candahar, and some of them are said to be large and 
elegant. 

On the whole, Candahar, though it is superior to most of the cities 
in Asia, in its pla:n, is by no means magnificent It is built for the 
most part of brick, often with no other cement than mud. The Hin- 
doos, as usual, have tl^e best houses of tJie common people, and thej 
adhere to their custom of building them very high. The streets of 
Candahar are very crowded from noon till evening, and all the vari- 
ous trades that have been described at Peshawer, are also carried on 
there, except that of water-sellers, which is here unnecessary, tf 
there are reservoirs every Where, furnished with leathern buokets, 
fitted to handles of wood or horn, for people to draw water with. 
Ballad-singers and story-tellers are also numerous in the bazakty 
and all articles from the west a^ in much greater plenty and per- 
fection than at Peshawer. 

SkatoU of Cashmere. 
Th£ following IS an extract from a report drawn up by Mr. Stra 
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^iyofy Sar the East India CompanT, who made manj in^oiriea oa , 

tofaject, and who bad some shawl stu& made under his own inspec- 
tion, of wool procured atUmritsir. The manufacturers were pioneers 
belonging to the embassy, and they worked in a common tent; yet 
they appeared to find no di^culty in their employment. '* A shop may 
be occupied with one shawl, provided it be a remarkably fine one, 
above a year, while other shops make six or eight in the course ot 
that period. Of the best and most worked kinds, not so much as a 
quarter of an inch is completed in one day, by three people, which 
is the usual number employed at most of the shops. Shawls contain- 
ing much work, are made in separate pieces at different shops, and 
It may be observed, that it very rarely happens that the pieces, when 
completed, correspond in size. 

The shops consist of a frame work, at which the persons employed 
sit on a bench ; their number is from two to four. On plain shawls, 
two people alone are employed, and a long narrow, bttt heayy shuttle 
is used ; those of which tKe pattern is variegated, are worled with 
wooden needles, there being a separate needle for the thread of each 
colour ; for the latter, no shuttle is required. The operation of their 
inanufacture is, of course, slow, pn^rdonate to the quantity of wor)| 
which their patterns may require. 

The Oostand, or head workman, superintends while his journey- 
men are employed near him immediately under his directions. If 
they have any new pattern in hand, or one with which they are not 
familiar, he describes to them the figures, colours, and threads which 
tbey are to use, while he keeps before him the pattern on which they 
happen to be employed, drawn upon paper. 

During the operation of making, the rough side of the shawl isnp- 
{>ermost on the frame, notwithstanding which, the Oostaud nerer 
mistakes the regularity of the most figured patterns. 

The wages of the Oostaud (the employer nimishing materials) tji% 
from six to eig^t pice per day ; of the common workmen, from one 
to four pice, (a pice in Cashmeer may be about three-halfpence.) 

A merchant entering laurrely into the shawl trade, firequently en- 
gages a nomber of sh<^, which he ccdlects in a spot ander his eye ; 
or, he supplies the head woricmen with thrrad which has been pie- 
riously spim by women, and afterwards coloured^ and they earrr ott 
the manufaetnre at their own houses, baying previously receiyed uht 
stnictions from the merchant, respecting the quality of the goods he 
may require, thmr colours, patterns, &c. 

After the goods ave oompletBd, the merchant oanies them to tbt 
enstom-office, where each shawl is stamped, and he pays a certam 
duty, the amount of which is settled according to the quality and va- 
lue of the piece. The officer of the government generally fixes the 
▼alue beyond what the goods are really worth. The duty is at the 
rate of one-fifth of the price. 

Most shawls are exported unwashed, and fresh from the loom. Jm 
India, there is no maiiEet for unwashed shawls, and at Umritrir they 
are better washed and packed than in Cashmeer. Of those sent (0 
the westward, many are worn unwashed. 

The wool of which the shawls are made, is imported finmi Tibet 
and Tartary. in which countries alone, the goat, which produces iL 
IS said to thiiye. That which is brought from Codank,* is reefconad 
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tbe bett* Its price io Cashmeer, is from ten \o tffet^ ropees ht% 
tnrruk, (which is supposed to be about twelve pounds :) the whitetf 
•orC is the deftrest. 



BELOOCHISTAN. 

Beloochisfan is botinded N. by Cabul, E. bj Hindostan ; S. bjT 
the Indian Ocean ; and W« by Persia^ The are« Is estimated at 
176,000 square miles. 

The number of the inhabitants is estimated at 3,000,000. 

Beloochistan, or tbe country of the Belooches, comprehends aH tbe 
space within latitudes 24^ 5(7 and 30^ 40^ north, and longitudes 58^ 
,55', and 67^ 30^ east ; in addition to which one or two of its proviaoes 
stretch somewhat fartlier east and west. 

The whole of this vast tract constituted at one time the dominioM 
of Nusseer Khan, father of the Khan of Kelat, on whom it was be« 
Stowed in the year 1739, by the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah, wiflr 
the tiUe of Beglerbeg of all Beloochistan* 

lU Oovemmeni. 

The ^neral complexion of the government at Kelat, and all over 
Beloochistan) caanot easily be denned. When Nusseer Klian wai 
in his full power, the whole kingdom might be said to have been 
governed by a complete despotism, because uo one could dispute or 
abrograte any of bis orders and laws ; yet, at the same time, that nn 
ler BO tempered the supreme authority, by granting tbe feudal chieft 
privileges within their oWn tribes, that, to a casual observer, it bore 
the appearance of a military confederation* 

7^ InkahikmU^ 

Tm Belooches, who form the great bulk of tbe populatioo throngb* 
oat Beiooohistan, are a people whose origin is sa obscure, and whoss 
history is so blended with romantic fiction, ^at it is difficult to le* 
duce either the one or the other to any credible form. They srs 
divided into two gl'eat classes, known by the appellations of Beloocbs 
and Brahooe, and these two are again subdivided iaito aa inliDits 
number of tribiM, wlio take their names from the most trivial cir- 
cumstances. 

Manners. 

Thb hospitality of Beloocbe is proverbial, and I found it equally cofi- 
spicuoQS in every part of ihe country which I visited. Among them 
jpilfering^ is considered as- a despieable act ; and when they once offeff 
or psomise to a£brd protection to a person who ma}' require or soli- 
cit It, they will die before they fail in ibeir trust. They obev their 
chiefs witn alacrity and wilUngnos;s, but this obedience seemed to me 
luther to result from a confidence placed on the propriety of what 
they are ordered to perform, and a wish to uphold tbe respectability 
of tneir tribes, which depends much on that of the Stirdars orcbieB, 
than from any feelings of deference and respect th^t they eutertaia 
towards the latter $ for 1 observed, that in many instances, even under 
their immediate eye, they acted as if they held themselves scarcely 
amenable to their anthoritt* In their domestic liabitB» Uie Belooefais 
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gre aliaost all paurtoratl; the^ usually nMe m ^ Ghedans," or tentB, 
tmie 9i black felt, or cdane blauket, stretched over a frame of wick* 
er-work, formed from the branches of the Guz ;(Taraarisk)bush : an 
assemblag^e of these Ghedans constitute a Toomuo, or village, and 
the iahabitants of it a Kheil, er society, of which, from the nature of 
their foimation, it is clear there may be an unlimited number in one 
tribe ; and I know half a dozen of instances where they exceed 
tvrenty or thirty : they are commonly discriminated by a titular pv9» 
fix, such as Uroeeree, Daodee, Surdaree, &c. to the word Kheil, the 
noble society, Daodee Kheil, Darid's society, &c. &c. 

Their reception of guests is simple, yet in^ressire. When a liai- 
ter arriyes at a Toomun, a carpet is spread in front of the door of the 
Mihman'Khanu, or house for guests, of which there is one in eyery 
town or yiUage in Beloocbistan ; the Sirdar, or head of the Kheil, 
imrnediztel^ -appears, and he and the stranger haying embraced, and' 
mutually kissed hands, the followers of the latter successiyely ap- 
proach, and the Sirdar giyes them his hand, which thej^ press to their 
foreheads and Ups. So far the reception is conducted in profound si- 
lence, and the parties now sit down, on which the chief aadresses the 
stranger, and asks hire, for sereral times, bow he does, to which the 
other answers in the Usual complimentary terms ; ^e then inquires in 
the same manner for his family and friends, and eyen for the health 
of his followers who are present, to whom the visiter turns, as if t» 
appeal for information ; tney all nod assent to being in good health : 
and the ceremony concludes, Inr the new-comer making an e^ijual 
number of inquiries for the welfare of the family, Kheil, or society^ 
followers, and friends of the Sirdar. By nature the Belooches aie 
extremely indoleut, and, unless occupied hy some fayourite amuse- 
ment, they will spend whole days in loungmg from one Ghedan to 
a,nother, smoking and gambling ; many of them are addicted to the 
peroicious custom of chewinff opium and bhang (cannabis satiya,] 
out I neither met with, or ^eard of a siop^le instance of habitual inebrie- 
ty, from spirituous liquors or wines ; m fact, that species of the nee 
of drunkenness seems to be unknown among them. Their yarioos 
foods are wheaten and barley cakes, rice, dates, cheese, sweet and 
>our milk, which last they infinitely prefer ; soup made from dhoD, 
or peas, and seasoned with red )»epper, and other heating-herbs, anil 
fiesh-meat wheaeyer they can procure it, including that of young ' 
camels, and every kind of game : of vegetables they prize onions, 
garlic, and the leaves and stalk of the assafostida plant, which they 
roast or stew in butter, raw or elarified. They usually limit them- 
selves to one or two wives, and their chiefe four ; but this totally de- 
IMods on choice. I saw (says Mr. PotHnger") men of the lowest sta- 
tion, who had s^ven or eight living, and Mihrab Khan, chief cf the 
Rakhshanees, had just espoused his sixteenth when I was at his ca- 
pital. They treat their women with attention and respect, and are 
not so scrupulous about their being seen by strans^ers as most other 
Moosulmans, although they by no means allow utem to appear in 
pablic at all times. 

The Belooches keep great numbers of slaves of both sexes, the 
froits of their Chupaos,* whom they treat with a kindness and libe- 
rality that it is quite gpratifying to see. When first taken, they 
look upon themselves as the most unfortunate beings in existence, 

^ Fredatoxj incursions* 
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md, to say the truth, the treatment they then expenence, u of tbe 
hmb^t and most discouraging description ; they are blindfolded and 
tied on camels, and in that manner transported, to prevent the pos- 
ability of their knoffing* how to return ; the women's hair, and men's 
beu^ are also sharra off, and the roots entirely destroyed by a 
piepmration of quicklime, to deter them from any wish to rerisit their 
QtttiTe toil ; but they shortly get reconciled to their fate, and becotos 
fidthful servants. 
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THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

ne Binnan Empire, sometimes called Ara, is composed of the 
fimr ancient kingdoms, of Ava, Pegu, Aracan, and Cassay^. It is 
bounded N. by Assam, Tibet, and China; E. and 6. by Siam, and 
W. by ihe bay of Bengal and Hindostan. The population is estif 
nated at 17,000,000. 

CharacUTf Jiannersy SfC. of the Inhabitanh of Pegyi^ Jiva^ Araamt 

and Siam, 

Thssx states, taken together, are now denominated the Birnnn 
Empire, from the Birmahs, a warlike nation in the r^on formerly 
styled India b^ond the Ganges. The alphabet, literature, and reli- 
gion of these people are derived from the Hindoos. 

The sovereignty of these countries has been fluctuating ; some* 
times they have been united under one prince, while at others the 
power has been contested, and successively enjoyed by eachcouDtiy* 
The nattres seem to differ bu^ little, either in their persons or cm^ 
toms : we have therefore hrought them into one article, in which we 
a^m particularly describe the manners of the inhabitants of Pego, 
except in those instances of which we advertise the reader. 

The inhabitants differ hot in complexion from those of China, ex- 
oeptjor that they are a little browner. The natives of Aracan sure 
fond of larg^ flat foreheads ; and to render them so, they apply • 
plate of lead to the foreheads of their children as soon as they are 
Dom. The people of this country being persuaded that after death 
they go to another world, and that those who die sullied by any 
crime, suffer chiefly by hunger and thirst ; they place food by me 
side of the corpse, that it may feed, if necessary. The king is in- 
terred with the idols which he worshipped during his life, also with a 
live elephant, twelve camels, horses and bounds, from the belief that 
be will have need of them in another world. The women be lored 
best, and the principal officers of the royal household, poison them- 
selves that they may have the glory of being interred with him, and 
of serving him in the next world. 

The general disposition of the Birmans is strikingly contrasted with 
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flat of the Hindoos, firom whom thej kre lepanted onlybjanarroir 
range of mountains. They are a lively, inquisitiye race, active, iras- 
cibfe, and impatient. The passion of jealousy seems to have scarcely 
any influence over their minds. They do not conceal their wives and 
daogbters from the sight of men, but, in other respects, the female 
lex have just reason to complain of their treatments They are con- 
sidered as not belongfinf^ to the same scale of the nation as men ; the 
evideoce of a woman is not received as of equal weight with that ot 
a man, and a woman is not suffered to ascend the steps of a court of 
jastice, but is obliged to deliver her testimouy on the oatside. Tbe 
oostom of selling their women to strangers is confined to the lowest 
classes of society, and is often the consequence of pecuniary embar- 
rassment ; but the women sold are not considered as dishonoured, and 
they submit to the custom with apparent resignation. To their new 
masters they render themselves useful, by keeping their accounts and 
transacting their business. Men are permitted to emigrate, but they 
think that the expatriation of women would impoiveriui the state. 

The Birman year comprises twelve months of ^enty-nine and 
thirty days alternately, a month being interposed erery third year. 
Theur subdivision of the month is pecmiar, as they fmmber the days 
Dot only from the new moon, but from the full, wtiieh last is called 
the decreasing moon. They are fond of poetry and music, and« 
among their instruments, one resembles the anoient pipe of Pan, 
formal of several reeds neatly joined together, and soonded by a 
common mouth-piece, so as to produce a plaintive melody. 

The titles given to the sovereign of Ava are, the Lord of Water 
and EarA, and Emperor of Emperors, a^nst whose Imperial M»-* 
jesfy, if any shall be so foolish as to imagine any thing, it shall be 
happy for them to die, and be consumed ; the Lord of ffreat Charity^ 
and Help of all nations. The great Lord, esteemed for happiness ; 
the Lord of all Riches, of Elephants and Horses, and all good Kess- 
ifligs ; the Lord of high-built Palaces of gold. Sic. &c. 

The king's palace is a laige stone building, with four gates. Am^ 
bassadors enter that to the eatt^ which is cafled the golden gate, b^ 
cause they are expected to appear before him with presents. Tbm 
fouth gate is devoted to justice, at which ^ enter who oring petitions,' 
compbLints, or accnsattoos. The west is the gate of gn^ace, throngll 
which all pass that have been cleared from suspicion, or that have re- 
ceived £ivours. The north is the gate of state, by which his majeatj 
panes ; when he thinks fit to honour the peofHe by showing hunsen. 

Trade and Commerce. 

When a merchant-ship arrives at any port of the kingdom of Pei^ 
the governor demands a faithful account of all it contains, of meB, 
trms, and merchandise. They separate what is attached to the ves 
ad torn that which is intended for sale. Every article must then be 
deposited in a magazine appointed for t^e purpose ; and till this is 
done, no communication is allowed between the natives and foreign 
ers. Afterwards, the governor goes to the vessel, accompanied with 
a large retinue, and partakes of an entertainment prepared for him* 
H", in this visit, he sees any thing that has not been entered in the list 
delivered in, he confiscates it. He then pays a second visit to tbe 
magazine, has the bales of goods opened, and claims the duty charged 
tipon each. 

The Peguese have no manufactures of linen or silk ; they make « 
^mi of stuff; which is used in their ckithing. Their other prodn^ 
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tkmM Kte indigo, irory, auod oils of different kinds. The hoites I:ci« 
acre large and handsome. Elephants and boffiiloes, sheep and oxen* 
abound in Peg^. 

The Inhabitants of Siam, 

SiAM is boanded N. by China ; E. by Laos, Cochin-iJhina, and 
Cambodia; S. by the g^lf of Siam and the peninsula of Malacca ; 
and W. by the Birman empire. 

The population is estimated at 4,000,000. 

'The Siamese are esteemed an in^nious people ; though indolent, 
yet they are remarkably chaste and temperate. They are reckoned 
insolent towards inferiors, and obseouious to those^ above them. The 
Oommon form of salutation is the lifting one or both hands to the 
head, and inclining the body ; but to a person of yery superior rank 
it is the custom to fidl on the face. 

The people dwell on the banks of the rivers, and nrefer thatsitaa* 
tion to any other, because the lands, which are overnowed six months 
in a year, produce great quantities of rice almost without cultare. 
The houses stand on pillars of the bamboo-cane, and are built of the 
same materials, the communication between different funilies during 
the wet season, being carried on, as in other tropicul countries, by 
means of boats. 

The king requires from all his subjects the most unlimited respect. 
The ministers of state and mandannes continually prostrate them* 
selves before him ; they never speak to him but on their knees; tfaey 
reoeive his words as oracles, and his orders are instantly executed. 
When he goes abroad, all are obliged to keep within doors. 

Mannen of the Siamese. 

Tm natives, of both sexes, go bare-headed ; their hair is cut within 
two inches of the skin^ and appears, so as to resemble hog's bristles.* 
T^eir tcdapoins^ or priests, are distinguished from the laity by wear- 
ing a cinnamon-coloured cloak, and by haviitg their beards and eye- 
brows kept close shaved. They are forbidden to marry upon pain 
of being burnt to death. They preach every new and fuu moon, and, 
dorinfr the inundation, every day from morniD|f to night, sit cross- 
legged on a raised floor, relieving one another m rotation, at which 
times they often experience great liberality from the i)eople. They 
afe very hospitable to strangers, and have accommodations for them, 
whether christians or not, ^joining their own. At certain seasons, 
or especially after harvest, they are obliged to wateh as well as pra^ , 
and Ineir vigils are kept in the fields in the night They shave tbeb 
beads. The superior shaves himself, because no other is reekooed 
worthy to touch his head. Among the rest, the elder always skaye 
thA younger, except in cases pf gpreat age. They perform oUatioBS 
in the morning as soon as they can see, and then proceed to the tem- 
ple to perform their devotions, frequently prostrating themselves be- 
fore their Idols. Afterwards they go to the towns and villages, wheie 
they place themselves at the doors of tliose from whom they have ex« 
penenced most liberality, in expectation of receiving alms : bat as 
they must not defile themselves by touching money, Siey take cars 
to be accommodated with servants, in whom it is accounted no firalt 
to aooept of pecuniary donations. 

The moral duties required of the talapoins are, that they do not 
Ml, steal, commit any nncleanliness, dnnk strong liquors, nor tell 
lies. The first of these injunotions is ondentood in a latitade so ex 
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tensive as to prohibit not only the destroying* of animals, but r^ge- 
tables, and all the seed of vegetables. They eat, however, of the 
best, and contrive means to evade the precepts, in various ways. 
For thoag^h they will not expose themselves to the penalty of mor- 
iler, b J boiling rice themselves, as being a seed, yet, if otliers boil 
it, they esteem the eating of it innocent. 

The Siamese excel in theatricad amosenents. The subjects are 
often taken from their mythdogv, and from traditions con<^min£ 
their ancient heroes. Some of their amusements are on the plan of 
our pantomimes, with music and dancing; others represent serious 
dramas ; the performance of one of then wiU sometimes require 
three days, besides these, they have races of oxen and boats ; the 
combats of elephants ; cock-fighting^, tumbling, wrestling, and rope 
dancing' ; reUgious processions, illuminations, and the l^autiful ex- 
hibition of fire-works. The men are generally industrious, but fond 
of games of chance, and the women areoAen employed in works of 
iodustry. 

The priests are not aUowed to be present at any public diversions ; 
they are prohibited the use of perfumes, the touchmg of gold or sil- 
ver, the wearinp;' of shoes, fine clothes, and from bneing carried in 
any kind of vehicle. Amidst all their professiuos of severity, they 
are haughty, taking place of the laity, on every occasion, and not 
deigning to salute any but a brotlier talapoin. 

Their Liieraiure, 

In the Siamese lang^ag^ there are thirty-seven letters, all conso- 
nants. The vowels and diphthongs constitute a distinct alphabet. 
There is a considerable chant in the enunciation, as in other ancient 
lan^affes. There are no inflexions of verbs and nouns ; and the 
idioms beinr remote from those of Europe, any translation becomes 
very difficult. The words are mostly monosyllables, like the Chi- 
nese. The Siamese are not deficient in literature. Children at 
seven or eight years old are placed in convents, where they are 
tang^ht to T^ul, write, &c. Tney are also instructed in morality. 
Books of history are to be met with, and there is an excellent code of 
laws. Poetry, tales, and mythologic fables, constitute the other de- 
partments of Siamese literature. 

Laws if the Siamese. 

Bv the laws of Siam, submission to parents and governors is strict- 
ly enjoined, and particular reverence shown to tlie aged. Lying is 
held m so |[reat detestation, that it is branded with the same mfamy 
as perjury m the more civilized parts <^ the globe ; any person who 
has been pHtr of theft is abandoned hj his nearest relations. No 
man is saferod to prosecute another either in a civil or criminal 
cause, without giving security to make the charge gpod : and every 
jodieial process is managed by the parties themselves, no such pro- 
fetskm as that €»f lavryer being aUowed. 

In doobtlul cases the justice oi a cause is determined by the same 
superstitious methods which were practised by oar British ancestors. 
Both the prosecutor and defendant are sometimes commanded to walk 
over burning coals, and he who escapes the fiery ordeal unhurt is 
supposed to have justice on his side. Another method is by diving 
into deep water, and the verdict is given in faivour of the person who 
continues immersed the longest. A third mode of trial is conducted 
by medicines. The priest administers to each of the parties a pill. 
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which is ropposed to connst of materials of an emetic quahty ; and 
the testimony of the person who retains the jpill without tlirowing it 
off from his stomach, is considered as true. Sometimes both plaintiff 
and defendant are titrown to a tiger, when the cause is decided bj 
the superior rood fortune of one of the contending parties. 

The methods of punishing criminals are no less severe in severaJ 
eases. The conyicts are sometimes thrown to. an elephant, and 
trampled to death. A person who has robbed the public treasury, 
has melted m^als poured down his throat; and he who has been 
found guilty of Ijring is doomed to perish, by haying his mouth sewed 
up. For rebellion and mutiny, the convicts are ripped up alive, tlieir 
entrails taken out, and their bodies are fastened in a kind of wicker 
basket, and exposed to birds and beasts of prey. For less atrocious 
crimes, a boara is fastened about the offender's neck. Some are set 
in the Ground up to the shoulders, and every person is at hberty to 
buffet Siem. 

When a person of rank or fortune dies at Siam, the body is en- 
closed in a wooden bier, or varnished coffin ; and the talapoins sing 
hymns over it. After a solemn procession, the body is burnt on a 
ftineral pile of precious woods, erected near some temple ; and the 
spectacle is often rendered magnificent by the addition of theatrical 
exhibitions. The tombs are of a pyramidal form, and those of the 
kings large and lofty. Mourning is not prescribed by the laws, and 
the poor are buried without much ceremony^. 



COCHIN-CHINA, dto* 

Cochin-China is bounded N. by Tonquin ; E. by the China set, 
S» by Cambodia; and W. by Laos. It extends upwaitb of 4008niles 
along the coast. 

The kin^of Cochin-China is said to have conquered Cambodia, 
Laos, and Tonquin, and his dominions are now known by the nans 
of the kingdom of Anam. 

The population of the kingdom of Anamisestimateid at 1 8,000,000. 

In examining the people on the south and west of China, we £nd 
the Cochin-Chinese, who inhabit a mountainous region that lies 
south-west of China: these are more tawny and ugly than the Chi« 
nese. The Tonquinese, whose country is more fertile, and who lire 
under a colder climate than the Cochin-Chinese, are more b^iutiiuL 
They are of a middle stature, and though their complexion be tawny, 
or approaehing to an oliv^ colour, yet tlteir skin is so smooth and 
delicate, that me smallest changes from redness to paleness are per- 
ceptible in their feces, a circumstance which distinruisbes tMin 
from the other Indians. Their visage is generally mit and oral, 
their nose and lips well-proportioned, their hair black, loQg, and 
very tiiick, and they use every art to make the teeth black. 

Character of the InhabUanU of Cochin-China. 

Tmc Cochin-Chinese are mild, generous, and very active, with 
great simplicity in their manners. People of rank receive a very good 
education, are remarkably^ kind to foreigners, reserved towards the 
people at large, and exhibit the strictest integrity in the administia 
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tion of jastice, which is done with promptitade, and irithoul expcmie. 
The surest method which an officer of the state can adopt for promo- 
tion, is fidelity in the performance of his duty. The inhabitants know 
iittle of science ; but ag^cultare and manufactures are in a flourUh- 
ii;ig' state ^mfiong* them. Next to that of rice, the cultiration of the 
ftogar cane is the most important branch of their husbandry. They 
haye a peculiar and very excellent method of purifying^ sugur 
Thieres and beggars are not known in Cochin-China : all have am* 
pie means of liring*. It is customary for travellers to go into any 
honse and refresh themselves without .invitation, tbal^ks, or inquiry ; 
they are fellow-creatnres, and on that account, received as friends 
or relations of the house into which they go. A forergner would be 
admitted on the same terms, and with still greater kindness. 

The manners and reUgion of this people seem to have been origin- 
ally Chinese ; they are attached to commerce, consider their mo- 
narch as immensely rich, and that his kingdom possesses all those 
adrantages of trade which are enjoyed by the other parts of India. 
Hie kings of Cochin and Tonquin are, however, subject to the 
ttnperor of China. 

The religion is Pagan, the same as that professed in China. Here 
are a great number of temples devoted to the national religion, as 
well as some which are used by Christians for their worship. 

Tonquin is bounded N. by China; E. by Die gulf of Tonquin ; S« 
by Cochin-China; and W« by Laos. 

Charadery SfC, cfVus Tonquinue. 

The Tonquinese are active and ingenious; friends to science; 
courteous to foreigners, especially to commercial men. Their gran* 
dees are proud ; their soldiers insolent ; and the lower classes much 
addicted to pilfering, although they are punished very severely when 
detected. They are excellent mechanics and fair traders, but are 
Ipreatly oppr^sed by their king and lords. 

The -people in the south are a savage race, and go almost naked, 
with large silver and gold ear-rings, and coral, amber, or shell brace- 
lets. In Tonquin and Cochin-China the two sexes are sc^ircely dis- 
tiogBishable by their dress. People of qnality are fond of English 
broad cloth ; red and green are tneir favourite colours. 

The name of Confocius is held in the highest respect in Tonquin: 
bot the natives pay adoration to images, to the horse, and the elephant 
Their temples and pagodas are often no larger than may be necessa- 
ry to accommodate the idol. Around those building^ the ceUs of the 
priests are situated, that attend to offer up the prayers of the people 
who resort thither for devotional purposes. The petition being de- 
livered in writing, it is read aloud by the pwest before the idol, while 
the petitioner lies prostrate on the ground, in the attitude of supplica- 
tion. The rich, however, seldom come to the pagoda, but perform 
feeir devotions in part of their own houses, where one of their do- 
mestics officiates instead of the priest. When the petition has been 
read, it is burnt in a pan of incense, and the poor neighbours and de- 
pendents are called in to partake of the entertainment which the 
master has provided for them ; the practice of this hospitality being 
considered as necessary to the procuring an auspicious regard to the 
pravers which have been offered. 

Tb-'y never undertake any thing of consequence without consult 
in? an astrol(^er, and have tiieir lucky and unhicky days. Erery 
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boor in the tircBtj-lbor is distuwuished by the name of some animal 
And the beast which marks the hoar of a man's birth is ever avoided 
by him. 

A plurality of wires is allowed in Tonq^uin, and the husband may 
claim a divorce on the most trifling* occasion, but he must restore the 
effects which ttie wife possessed at the time oif marriage. The Eune 
indulgence is not allowed to the women. A woman convicted ot 
adultery is thrown to an elephant, bred for the purpose, who taking 
her up with his trunk, tosses her in the air, and when she falls, tfaln 
pies ber under his feet, and crushes her to pieces. A man may sell 
ikis wives and children ; which', in times of scarcity, the poor make 
no scruple of doing. 

The nmerais resemble those of the Chinese, in respect to the pro- 
cession and mouminff I but here they burn the corpse and deposite 
the ashes in an urn. Over the tombs of the rich they erect a wcodeo 
tower, four or five ^d twenty feet high, and the priest ascending to 
the top of it, makes a funeral oration in praise of the dec^sed* 
This being concluded^ be comes down, and sets the structure od fire, 
while the people who attend the ceremony are entertained with a 
feast provided for the occasion. 

When a kin^ dies, the royal corpse lies in state sixty-five days^ 
during Which tune his t^^le oontintics to be setred as nAien be was 
alive, the meat being distributed every evening among the priests 
and poor people. A splendid procession then commences towards 
the burying-place of his ancestors, which though but two days' jour- 
ney distant, is seldom performed, on these occasions, in less than se- 
venteen. The great officers are oblig^ to mourn three years, the 
ffentr^ six monUis, and the common people three ; and no publie 
diversions are permitted for three years after the funeral. 

The government of Tonouin is of a singular kind. The inhabit- 
ants had revolted from the Chinese, which was attended with a civil 
war. At leng^ a CMimpromise took place between the chief of the 
revolt and the representative of the ancient kings, by which the for- 
mer was to have all the executive powers of toe government, under 
the name of Chouah ; but that the Bua, or real kin^;* should retain 
the royal titles, and be permitted to enjoy some civil prero^tives 
within his palace, from which neither he nor any of his family cap 
stir without permiaaioik of the chouah« 



HINDOSTAN. 

Hiadostan is bounded N. by Tibet; E. by Farther India; S. B 
by the bay of Bengal; S. W. by the Indian ocean, and N. W. by 
the kingdom of Csu>ul. It has natural mountains on all sides, viz. 
the Indus, the Himmaleh mountains, the bay of Bengal, and the In- 
dian ocean. It extends from 8° to 35^ N. lat and from 68° to 92° R 
Ion. The area is estimated at 1,020,000 geog^phical square miles. 

British Possessions. Geographical square miles, 357,000. Popu- 
lation, 63,500,000, British allies and tributaries, 169,000. Popular 
tion, 17,500,000. Independent Principalities, 494,000. PopulatioB, 
^,000,000. Grand total, 1,020,000. Population, 10l,OOOjOOO. 
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English Empire in India. 

On looking^ OTer the map of modem India, one is astooisbed at tbe 
bnmende tract of country contained within the lines which mark the 
British possessions, nor is the wonder lessened by the consideration, 
ftat the territoiy nominally under the goyemment of the Nizam nl 
Mulnc, or Soubadar of the Decan, and that subject to the Peishwah 
of Poonah, are guarded and garrisoned by British subsidiary forces, 
while these princes, not less than the shadow of the great Mog^l, are 
prisoners in their palaces, to troops paid by themselves. Thus, the 
whc^e of the immense region from tne frontiers of Caubul to Cape 
Comorin, north and south, and from the Indus to the Ganges, east 
and west, is rirtually under the British dominion ; while the yery few 
really independent chiefs and princes preserve that independence 
merely by sufl^rance. But, after all, it is chiefly the empire of opi- 
nion that supports us in our possessions, for the natives outnumber us 
in socb a proportion as must make vm tremble, if ever injuries offer* 
ed to them, or interference in those points of religion or custom to 
which they are attached, shall rouse them to the exercise of the phy- 
sical superiority they possess, and to shake off the timid peacefumets 
which has hitherto distinguished them. 

The British dominions extend over by far the gpreater part of the 
above provinces ; and accident rather than convenience, seems to 
have fixed the situation of the three presidencies from which they are 
governed. 

Cak;«tta, the seat of the supreme government in India, stands on 
that branch of the Ganges, called Hoogiy, about eighty miles from 
Sangor island, where that river falls inio the sea. The approach to it 
is defended by a most dangerous coast, owing to the shoals called the 
sand-heads, which are deposited by the thousand mouths of Ganges, as 
it rolls into the ocean, and which, during the floods occasioned by 
rains, are continually chan^ng tlieir places. The bed of the Hoogiy 
18 also encumbered by similar sands, and the bays formed in its low 
woody shores are in general unheattby. The aspect improves as you 
approach the capital, and the clearing of thef^und has also improved 
the salubrity. Calcutta itself is now far from an unhealthy place, 
which is in great measure owing to draining the streets of the Black 
town, and constructing good roads in all directions from the presiden- 
cy, a work which does the Marqnis Wellesley more honour than his 
magnificent palace at the presidency, or his gardens at Barrackpore. 

In the rainy season the Hoogiy is navigable quite to the Ganges ; 
but ill dry weather boats of all descriptions are obliged to pass through 
the sunderbunds, or channels, that intersect the IXelta formed by the 
Ganges, into the main stream. The country round Calcutta is per- 
fectly flat and very woody. In the immediate neighbourhood are some 
very extensive salt-lakes, and the country in general, like the rest of 
Bengal, is extremely fertile. Fort William, which defends this pre- 
sideney, is strong, but perhaps larger than is necessary under the 
present circumstances, as the army that would be required to garri- 
son it might certainly keep the field ; but it was built before the^ 
Engltth possessed either the territory or the resources they are now 
masters of in India, and while the French, Danes, and GcrroanS) pos- 
sessed settlements on the river above Calcutta. 

Tlie English society of Calcutta, as it is more numerous, affords m 
greater variety of character, and a greater portion of intellectual re- 
finement, than that of eftber of the other presidencies. I have met» 
•ays Mrs. Giiihara, with persons of both sexes in this place, whom 
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society Temioded me of that we eojoy^ together m Britam, widi 
some of the wisest and best of oar countrymen. Among the few here 
who appreciate these things, the most agreeable speculations are 
always those that pK>int homeward to that Europe where the mind of 
man seems to flourish in preference to the other continental diyisKNU. 
If we look round us, 'the passive submission, the apathy, and the de- 
g^rading superstition of the Hindoos ; the more active fanaticism of 
the Mussulmans ; the avarice, the prodig^ty, the ignorance, and the 
vulgarity, of most of the white people, seem to place them .all on a 
level, infinitely below that of the least reined nations <^ Europe. 

Of the pnbhc building^ of Calcutta, the government-house, bnih 
by' Lord Wellesley, is the most remarkable. The lower story formi 
a rustic basement, with arcades to the building, which is Ionic. On 
the north side there is a handsome portico, with a flight of steps, under 
which carriages drive to the entrance ; and on the south there is a 
circular colonnade, with a dome. The four wings, one at each cor* 
ner of the body of the building, are connected with it by circular pas- 
sages, so long as to secure their enjoying the air all around, iron 
whichever quarter the wind blows. These wings contain all the pri- 
vate apartments ; and in the north-east corner is the couocil^room, 
decorated like the family breakfast and dinner-rooms, with portraits. 
The centre of the bouse is given up to two splendid rooms. The low- 
est is paved with dark gray marble, and supported by Doric columns 
of chunam,* which one would take for Parian marble. Above the 
hall is the ball-room, floored with dark polidied wood, and supported 
by Ionic pillars of white chunam. Both these fine rooms are lig^(e4 
by a profusion of cut glass lustres suspended from the painted c^ 
ings, where an excellent taste is displayed in the decorations. 

Besides the government-house, the public buildings are, a town- 
house, which promises to be handsome when finished ; the court-house, 
a good-looking building, and two churches, the largest of which has 
a fine portico, and both have handsome spires. The hospital and gaol 
are to the south of the town, on that part of the esplanade called the 
Course, where all the equipages of Calcutta assemble every evening, 
as those of Madras do on the Mount Road. The houses now oceih 
pied by the orphan schools being ruinous, there are handsome designs 
for erecting new ones. The writers' buildings, to the north of the 
government-house, look like a shabby hospital, or poor's-faouse; these 
contain apartments for the writers newly come from Britain, and wbe 
are students at the College of Fort-William, which is in the centre 
of the buildings, and contains nothing but some, lecture-rooms. 

Calcutta, like London^ is a small town of itself, but its suburbi 
swell it to a prodigious city, peopled by inhabitants from every coun- 
try in the world. Chinese and Frenchmen, Persians and G^ermans, 
Arat>8 and Spaniards, Americans and Portuguese, Jews and Dotith 
men, are seen mixing with the Hindoos a:id English, the original in- 
habitants and the actual possessors of the country. Tins mixture of 
nations ought to weaken national prejudices ; but, among the English 
the effect seems opposite. Every Briton appears to pride himself ia 
being outrageously a John Bull ; but it is more in the manner than 
ttke matter, for, in sdl serious affairs and questions of justice, every 
man is, as he ought to be on a footing. 

Madras, the second in rank of our presidencies, is perhaps Uttv 

* An artificial composition of lime and shells 



oenind to onr doroinions than any of the othen, bnt it has not a 
«iDgle natural advantage. Built upon the low sandy shore, a^fainit 
which a tremeudous suif continually beats, in the best seasons haodly 
to be crossed without risk, it has no port, or even headland, to pro- 
tect the ships that resort to it. The soil around is so arid that it 
scarcely produces rice, and the most assiduous cultivation is neceso 
sary to raise the commonest vegetables. Nevertheless, beinir the 
seat of g'ovemment for the south of India, it is amazingly poptuous; 
and it is the depot for all the manufactures carried on in toe northern 
circars, and the countries south of tl\ose provinces. The stuffs made 
there, though imported to Madras, take its name, instead of those of 
the countries where they are fabricated, and are known in Europe 
as Madras muslins, long cloths, and chintzes. 

The fort of St. George defends this settlmnent It is situated so 
near the sea, that a hurricane, which happened in 1805^ so complete- 
ly changed the face of the shore, that the water-g^te, which had be- 
Kxre been at some distance from the beach, was washed by the surf. 
A canal has been cut out from Fort George to Pulicat, about six- 
teen miles to the northward, whence the inhabitants of Madras are 
sapplied with charcoal and other necessaries. 

fTombay possesses more natural advantages than any other Euro- 
pean settlement in India, but it is that which has been most neglect- 
ed ; however, it is only a few years, since the Mahrattas have been 
so far subdued, as to render the surrounding districts safe. The 
island of Bombay is nine miles in length and three in breadth ; full 
of towns and villages, and every foot of the land in cultivation. It 
is connected by a causeway, with the lar|eand fruitful, though neg- 
lected island of Salsette, and forms with it, Caranja, and Elephanta, 
a most commodious harbour. It has the advantage over every port 
in India in the rise of the tides, which is seventeen feet, whereas Uie 
h^hest springs in Prince of Wales' Island, and the wonderful har- 
bour of Trincomalee only rise to ten feet. It is consequently well 
adapted for building and docking large ships, the timber for which 
is furnished by the Malabar coast ; and its situation, opposite to the 
Persian and Arabian shores, makes it peculiarly fit for commerce. 
No place seems so well, situated. Its excellent, well-defended bar- 
hour, the fertility of the adjoining districts, the agreeableuess of the 
climate, and the extreme beauty of the scenery, all contribute to 
make it one of the most charming spots in the world, as far as the 
nfls of nature are concerned. 

I was informed, says Mrs. Graham, that Bombay contains upwards 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants. The Europeans are as nothing 
In this number, the Parsees from six to eight thousand, the Mussuf 
mans nearly the same number, and the remainder are Portuguese 
and Hindoos, with the exception of about three or four thousand 
Jews, who long passed in Bombay for a sect of Mahometans, govern- 
ed by a magistrate, called the cazy of Israel : they willingly eat and 
converse with the Mussulmans. A number of tliem are embodied 
among the marine sepoys, but most of them are low traders. The 
flwellings of the rich natives are surrounded by virandas, equally 
necessary to guard against the intemperate heat of the sun, and ttie 
monsoon rains ; they are generally painted in flowers and leaves of a 
^reen or red colour ; .those of the Hindoos have usually some of the 
fables of their mythology represented on their walls. Their houses 
are necessarily of great extent, because, if a man has twenty sons« 
they all continue to live under the same roof, even when married; 
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and uncles, brothers, sons, and grandsons, remain together ^ tfie 
increase of numbers actuaDj forces a part of the family to seek a; 
new dwelling. The lower classes content themselres with smafl 
hats, mostly of claj, and roofed with ctuljan, a mat made of the leases 
of the palmyra or cocoa-nut tree, plaited together. Some of these 
hilts are so small, that the^r only admit of a man's sitting upright in 
them, and barely shelters bis feet when he lies down. There is usd- 
ally a small garden round each house, containing a few herbs and 
regetables, a plantain tree, and a cocoa-nut or two. 

Different Nations* 

The Moguls,, and other natives of India, nearly resemble the Ea 
ropeans in features, but differ from them in colour. The Mogols 
are olire ; the women, who are extremely handsome, make frequent 
use of bathing. 
. The natives of Bengal are yeUower than the Moguls ; but their 
manners are totally different. A great slave trade, hoth of males 
and females, is carried on in this country. 

The natives of the Coromandel coasts are blacker than those of 
Beng^, less civilized, and go almost naked. 

Those of the Malabar coast are still blacker. The women wear 
gold rings in their nose, and both men and women, young girls and 
boys, bathe promiscuously, in baths made for the purpose in the 
middle of the towns. 

The customs of the diferent Indian nations are all very singular. 
Many of them eat nothing that has been animated : they even dread 
to- kill the smallest insect, and take every means to prevent it. I saw, 
says M. Stavorinus, several of them who wore a piece of thin linen 
or gauze before the mouth, in order that they might not deprive any 
creature of Kfe by their breath. Others have a brush or broom, witb 
which they sweep away the dust from the ground they tread upon, 
that they may not crush any living thing to death with their feet. 
If, by accident, they have the misfortune to kill any insect or animal, 
they impose a heavy pienance upon themselves, which is accompa- 
nied with many washings and purifications. When they meet a 
hunter or fisher, they earnestly beg him to desist ; if he be deaf to 
their entreaties, they offer him money for his gnn or net; and if he 
still refuse to comply, they trouble the waters to frighten the fish, 
and set up hideous cries to pnt the birds to flight. 

The Naires of Calicut form a band of nobles, whose only profes 
ston is that of arms. These men are Comely and handsome, full of 
courage, and dexterous in the management of their weapons. 

The natives of Cambiaia are more or less of an ash colour; and 
those who live near the sea are more swarthy than the others. Those 
of Guzerat are yellow, and the inhabitants of Goa are olive. 

The manners of th^ Hindus are proverbially mild and gentle, and 
among the higher orders especially, it is extremely rare to see any 
one allow himself to be transporteci'by passion into the slightest m- 
temperance of word or gesture. The higher classes of women are 
now almost as much recluses as those of the Mussulmans, who hare 
introduced their jealousy of the sex into India. 

The lower casts of Hindu women are employed in a manner ana- 
logous to the professions of their husbands : and it is by no means 
uncommon to see them carrying burdens, working in mortttr and 
Ume, tilling the ground, and other laborious occupations. 

Thedaily life of a Hindu admits of little variety, almost every ae- 
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tioii betog prescribed by law. Tbe Piiraiias ooBtain mlet for diet, 
and for the maDner and time of eating ; two meals, one in the fora- 
Boon, the other in the eyening, being allowed. They also enumerate 
the places, such as a boat, where a Hindu must not take his repast, 
and the persons with whom he is permitted to partake of food, among 
whom are his sobs and other ufiimaites, excepting his wife. The pos- 
ture in which it is enjoined to sit, and the quarter to which the race 
must be turned while eating, with the precautions requisite to insu- 
late the person, lest it be touched by the impure, are particularly in- 
sisted ou. After washing his hands and feet, and sipping water, the 
Hindu must sit down on a stool or cushion before his plate, which is 
placed on a plain spot of ground, wiped and smoothed, in a quadran- 
gular form if he be a Brahmin, a triangle is required for a Aetrie, a 
circle for a Vaissya, and a crescent for a Sudra. When tbe food is 
brought in, he must bow to it, and, raising both hands to his forehead, 
say, ^ May this be always ours." When he sits down, be must lift 
the plate of food with bis left hand, and bless it If the food be hand- 
ed to him, he must say, ** May Hearen give thee ;" and en taking 
it, '' Earth accepts thee." Before he begins to eat, he must move 
hiJS hand round nis plate, or rather his own person, to insulate him- 
self ; he then offers five lumps of food to Yama (the Hindu Pluto,^ 
sips water, and offers five other lumps to the ^ve senses ; when wet- 
tins' his eyes, he eats his rejpest in silence, with all the fingers of hit 
rignt hand. At the end ot his meal, he again sips water, saying, 
^^ Ambrosial fluid, thou art the couch of Vishnu and of food !" 

Of the Jiyiore and Jffalabat Duiricts t^Hindoitan, 

In describing these districts, we fortunately are possessed of supe 
rior and authentic documents in tbe trarek of Dr. Buchanan. 

Id the afternoon of the 23d April, 1800, says Dr. B. I set out from 
Madras, in the very hot dry weather, which usually prevails at this 
season. After leavmg the plain occupied by the houses of Europe 
ans, I entered a country then scorv^ed up by a powerful sun, yel 
containing little waste land; for the soil being fine, produces a very 
good ciiep of rioe, provided, that in the wet season, tiae usual quanti^ 
of rain &lls. In some places, the industry of the natives causes a 
verdure that is highly refreshing, by watering a few fields, that are 
oear tanks, or reservoirs of water. These fields are now covered 
with rice, approaching to maturity ; and in the rainy seasons they 
will yield another crop. The appearance of tbe country, however, 
at this time of the year, is dreary. It is almost as level as Bengal ; 
and in general forms a naked, brown, dusty plain, with few villages, 
or any thing to relieve the eye, except a ridge of abrupt detached 
hDls towards the south. The roads are good ; and many of the huts 
being built of mud, and neatlv covered with tiles, have a better ap- 
pearance than those of Bengal : but tbe roofs of such as are thatoned 
look ragged ; as the thatch is not composed of smooth straw, buC 
of palmyra leaves, which never can be put on with neatness. 

Near the road, charitable persons have built many resting-places 
for porters, who here carry all the burdens on the head. These rest- 
ing-places consist of a wall of about four feet high, on which the 
porters ean deposite tiieir burdens, and from which, after having rest- 
ed tberaselves, they can again without assistance, take up their loads* 
The inns, or choultries which are common on the road, evince an at- 
tentioa to travellers not to be found in Bengal. At these places, tbe 
poorest, without expense, have shelter from the inclemencies of t^*" 
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ireather ; and the richer traveller can purchase both for himself and 
for his cattle, at least the nece/ssaries of life. 

TIkU part of the countr}*, although at present naked, seems capa- 
ble of raising trees and hedges ; and shows evideut appearance of its 
being in a state of improvement, there being in view many new plan- 
tations, especially of fruit trees, and cocoa-nut palms. 

Leaving on the right the road to Poonamalee, I went to Condatu-* 
ru, nettr which the country assumes a very different, and a very please 
ing aspect Numerous smaU canals, from the Saymbrumbacum 
tank, convey a constant supply of water to most of the neighbouring 
fields, and fertilize them without the trouble of machinery. They 
consequently yield every year, two crops of rice. The one at pre 
9ent on the g^round will be reaped in June, and has a very promising 
appearance. 

The cattle in the neighbourhood of Madras, are of the species 
which is common to the Decan. They are mostly light brown, or 
white, and, notwithstanding the apparent want of pasture, are in 
better condition than the labouring cattle of Bengal, owing probably 
to the superior care that is taken of the rice straw by the inhabitants 
of Madras. Mdch cows are fed entirely on grass; grain, or pulse, 
is rarely riven to such cattle as are not employed in hard labour. 

Near Madras, buffaloes are in general use, and are often yoked iy 
the same cart with bullocks, although the paces of the two animals 
iare very different. 

Throughout the Camatic, the ass is a very common animal. The 
breed is as small as in Bengal ; some are of the uoual ash colour, 
whilst others are almost black, in which case, the cross on their 
shoulders disappears. Milk-white asses are also to be found, but they 
are rare. These are not varieties as to species; for black individuals 
have sometimes ash-cololired colts, and, on the contrary, black coits 
are sometimes produced by ash-colbured dams> They are kept by 
five classes of people, who are all of low cast, for the higher ranra 
disdain the use of an animal so impure: 

The greater part of the Brahmins in the lower Camatic- follow 
$ecular professions. They almost entirely fill the different offices in 
ihe collection of the revenue, and administration of justice; and they 
|u« exclusively employed as Hircaras, that is, guides, or messengeis, 
and as the keepers of inns or choultries. Much of the land is rented 
by them ; but, like the Jews, they seldom put their hands to actual 
labour, and on no account will thev hold the plough. Their farms 
they chiefly cultivate by slaves of the inferior casts, called Sudra, 
andi PaAohum Bundum. 

PancAitRn Bundum are by far the most hardy and laborious people 
of the country, but the greater part of them are slaves. So sensible 
of their value was Hyder, that m his incursions it was those chiefly 
whom he endeavoured to carry away. He settled them in many dis- 
tricts as farmers, and would not suffer them to be called by their pro- 
per name, which is considered opprobrious; but ordered that they 
should be called cultivators. 

Of the Hindoos and their Tribes, 

Ths Hindoos are called so from Indoo or Hindoo, which in the 
Shanfcrit language, signifies the moon, from which and the sun they 
Reduce their fabulous origin. Hindostan, the domestic appellatjon 
of India, is derived from Hindoo and «ton, a region^ and tbe rif«i 
Indus tsJces its name from the people. 
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The Hindoos have, from all antiqoity, been divided into wovwl 
GREAT TRIBES, each of which comprehends a variety of inferior casth 
These tribes do not intermarry, ea!t, drink, or associate with one ano« 
ther, except when they worship at the temfde of Juggernaut, where 
it is held a crime to make any distinction. 

The Jir$ty and most noble tribe, are the Brahmins, who are the 
priesthood. They are not excluded from government, trade, or ag« 
riculture, though they are strictik prohibited from all menial office84 
They derive their name from JBTrimha, who, they aUe»)rically say, 
produced the Brahmins from his head, when he created the Woiid. 

The second in order is the Sittri tribe, who^ according to their eri« 
ginal institution, ought to be all military men, becau%e Brirahais said 
to have produced t£em from his heart, as an emblem of thatccmrlige 
which warriors should possess. 

The name of Beish is given to the third tribe. These are for the 
* most part merchants, bankers, and shop-keepers, and are said to have 
spruDg from the belly of Brimha, the word Beish signifying a pro< 
vider or nourisher. 

The fourth tribe is that of Sudder, who are menial servants, inca- 
pable of .raising themselves to any superior rank ; they are supposed 
to have sprung from the feet of Brimha. 

If any of the four tribes be excommunicated, he and his posterity 
are for ever shut out from the society of every person in the nation^ 
excepting that of the Han cast, who are held in utter detestation by 
the other tribes, and are emplcr^ only in the meanest and vilest am-- 
ces. This circumstance renders excommunication so dreadful, that 
any Hindoo wiU suffer torture and even death, rather than ileviate 
frcnn one article of his faith. 

The Hindoo Religum. 

The Hindoo religion admits of no proselytes ; an^ is therefore a 
principal means of preserving the casts pnre and distinct ; neither 
nave the Mahomedan conquests and oppressions, nor the intercourse 
of Cnropeans with the Hindcros, been able to subvert a system of 
theology and jurisprudence, interdicted from all change by the most 
rigid laws. 

This religious and morad system is no doubt of great antiquity ; 
but those who have deeply investig^ated the ancient and pleasing fie-* 
tions in the Hindoo mythology, which bears a great resemblance ta 
that of the Grebes, and may perhaps be traced to the same origin^ 
are of opinion, that the relig&>us and civil laws of tfie Hindoos, called 
the Institutes of Menu, were compiled about eight hundred and eighty 
years before the birt& of our Saviour ; that the VedaSf or sacred vo- 
lumes, were written three hundred years prior to the Institutes ; and 
that preceding this period, every thing being handed down by oral 
traditioip, the account was obscure and fabulous. 

Divested of extraneous matter, there appears to be a great degree 
of purity and stfblimity in the genuine principles of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, though n6w obscured by superstitious ntes, and blended with 
gross idolatry. In their^ original simplicit}^, they teach that there isf 
one supreme ruler of the universe, who is styled Brahma, or the 
Great One : they inculcate also, that this supreme intelligence con^- 
sists of a triad, 01* triple divinity, expressed by the mystic word Cm ; 
and disting^iisbed by the names of Vishnu, Brahma, and Slieva; or the 
creating, preserving, and destructive power of the Almighty. Tma- 
of £e8e attributes are phu;ed in their temples ; and worship an^ 

as* 
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■scrinoet are daily peiformed before them, and a variety of otho 
•tatnes, representiiiff the ditferent qualities of the Supreme Beinr: 
to that it is a comptete system of polytheism, and the source ofa 
thousand &bles suoversive oi truth and simplici^. 

Yet it ever was, and ever must be difficult, for either Christians or 
Mahomedans, to convert a Hindoo ; for, with them theology is so 
blended with the whole moral and civil obligations of life, that it en- 
ters into every habit, and sanctions almost every action. 

On withdrawing the veil from the sacred volumes of the Hindoos, 
we see Brahma, or the supreme deity, represented as absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own essence, but from an impulse of divine 
We, resolving to create other beings to partake of his glory, and to 
be happy to all eternity. He spake the ^ord, and angels rose into 
existence ! He commanded, and the hosts of heaven were fonned ! 
They were created free ; and were made partakers of the divine 
f lory, and beatitude, on the easy condition of praising their Creator, 
and acknowledging him for their supreme Lord. But not content 
with this happy state in tbe celestial regions, some of the prmcipal 
spirits rebelled, and drew a number after them ; who were all doomed 
to languish in that scene of horror, ao finely described by our sab- 
lime poets. 

In process of time, at the intercession of the faithful angels, the 
fatal doom of these fallen spirits was revoked ; and they were rdeas- 
ed on the conditions of repentance, and amendment, in a state of 
probation. For this purpose a new creation of worlds took place ; 
and mortal bodies were prepared for the apostate angels, which tbej 
were to animate for a certam spape ; there to be subject to natural, 
and moral evils ; through which they were doomed to transmigrate 
under eighty-nine different forms ! the last into that of man ! when 
their powers and faculties are enlarged, and a merciful Creator rests 
his chief expectations of their repentance and restoration to his fa- 
vour. If they then fail, their punishment* is renewed, and they are 
doomed to begin again their first state of transmirration. In this 

Sstem we are struck with the intermixture of truth with error, and 
Ise traditions, bearing, in many particular^, a resemblance to th^ 
sacred truths of divine revelation. 

On this hypothesis, it appears, that one principal reason ftr the 
Hindoos regarding the coir with such religious veneration, is, that 
they believe the soul transmigrates into this animal, immediately pre- 
ceding its assumption of the human form. No Hindoo, even of the 
lowest cast, will kill a coyr, or taste its flesh ; they will die with per- 
fect resignation, rather than violate this tenet ; as has been frequently 
experiencd on bosu^ the vessels in the Indian sea^, when all tbe pro-. 
visHm except salt beef has been expended. 

The Hindoos estimate the delinquency of these apostate spirits, 
by the class of mortal forms which they are doomed to inhabit; thus 
all voracious and unclean animals, whether inhabitants of earth, air, 
or water, as well as men whose lives and actions are publicly and- 
atrociously wicked, are supposed to contain fi malirnant spirit : on. 
the contrary, those animals which subsist on veg#tM)les, and do not 
prey upon each other, are pronounced favoured of the Almighty. 
' That every animal form is endued with cogitation, memory, audi 
reOection, is one of the established tenets of (he Brahmins ; indeed, 
it must necessarily follow from the supposed metempsychosis of the 
apostate spirits through these mortal forms : they also believe that 
^ery distmct sp^ies of the anifnal creatiqn have a c<Mnpreheiini^. 
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mode of oommiuiicatiDgf their ideas, peculiar to tbemselres; and 
that the metempsychosis of the delioqueot spirits extends through 
every oi^gfanized body, even to the smallest insect and reptile. They 
hig>hly Yenerate the bee, and some species of the ant; and coDcetre 
t|ie spirits animating' these forms to be favoured by God, and that 
the intellectuai &ci3ties are more enlarged under them than in 
most others. 

The derotion of the Hindoos to the Supreme Being, and the infe* 
nor deities, consists in a regular attendance at the dowels, or tem]iles, 
especially at the solemn festivals ; in performing particular religious 
ceremonies in their own bouses ; in prayers, ablutions, fastings, and 
p^Dances : but especially in oblations, which consist chiefly of spices, 
incense, rice, fruits, and flowers ; and although the^ have been in 
former times accused of offering human sacrifices, it is certain they 
now very rarely shed even the blood of an animal in their religiooa 
services. 

I 

^ur%.il Service, 

DiTRiif G the funeral ceremony, which is solemn an3 affecting, the 
Prahmins address the respective elements in words to the following 
purport ; although there may be a different mode of performing these 
religious rites in other parts of Hindostan. 

O Earth ! to thee we commend our brother ; qi thee he was 
fonqed ; by thee he was sustained ; and unto thee be- now returns ! 

O Fire ! thou hadst a claim in our brother ; during his life, he 
subsisted by thy influence in nature ; to thee we commit his body % 
thou emblem of purity, may his spirit be purified on. entering a new 
state of existence ! 

O Air! while the breath of life continued, our brother respired 
by thee ; his last breath is now departed ; to thee we yield him ! 

Q Water! thou didst contribute to the life of our orother; tfaoq^ 
vrert one of his sustaining elements. His remains are now dis« 
persed ; receive thy share of him, who has now taken an everiast- 
VD^ flight 

Hindoo Women, 

Th£ Hindoo women, when young, are delicate and beautiful ; so 
&r as we can reconcile beauty w^h the'olive completion. They are 
finely proportioned, their limbs small, their features soft and regular,, 
and their eyes black and^ languishing ; but the bloom of beauty soon 
decays, and< age makes a rapid progress before they have seen thirty 
yean: this may be accounted for from the heat of the climate, and 
the customs of the country; as they often are mothers at twelve 
years of age, and grand-mothers at five and twenty. Montesquieu, 
ji^tly remarks, that women in hot climates are marriageable at eight, 
nine, or ten y^rs of age ; therefore, in those countries infancy and 
marriage g^eneirally go together. They are old at twenty; their rea* 
son therefore never accompanies their beauty : when beauty demands 
the empire, the want of reason forbids the claim.; when reason is 
obtained, beaut)' is no more !• And he further observes, that ^ose 
women ought to be in a state of dependence, for reason cannot pro- 
cure in old- age that empire which even youth and beauty could 
not give. 

No women can be more attentive to cleanliness than the Hindoos ; 
they take every method to render their persons delicate, soft, and 
gttractiye^, their dress is p^uliarly becQining, con^i^ting of a long. 
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meoe of lilk, or cotton, tied round the waist^ and hanginc in a graoe- 
ral manner to the feet ; it is afterwards brou^t over tibe body in n^f- 
licent folds, under which they cover the bosom with a short waistcoat 
or satin, but they wear no linen. Their long black hair is adorned 
with jewels, and wreaths of flowers ; their ears are bored in many 
places, and loaded with pearls : a variety of gold chains, strings ii 
pearl, and precious stones, fall from the neck over the bosom. The 
arms are covered with bracelets, from the wrist to the elbow; they 
have also gold and silver chains round the ankles, and abundance sf 
rings on their fingers and toes ; among the former is fre^aeatly a 
small mirror. The richer the dress, the less becoming it appears, 
and a Hindoo woman of distinction alwajrs seems to to overloaded 
with finery; while the village nymphs, with fewer ornaments, but ia 
the same elegant drapery, are more captivating. There are, how* 
•ver, very few women, even of the lowest families, who have not 
some jewels at their marriage. 

Fakurt* 

Tm fakeers, or y-ogees, of the Senassee tribe, are a set of meodi- 
eant philosophers, who travel all over Hiodostan, and live on the 
charity a( the other casts. They are generally entipely naked, most 
of them robust, handsome men : they admit proselytes nrem tbeothei 
tribes, especially ^outii of bright parts, and take i^reat pains to in- 
struct them in their mysteries. These g^ymnosophists often unite in 
laree armed bodies, and perform pilgrimages to the sacred riven 
and celebrated temples ; but they are^raore like an army marchin|^ 
through a province than an assemblv of saints in procession to a 
temple, and often lay the countries uirough which they pass under 
contribution. 

Many yo^ees, and similar professors, are devotees of the strictest 
•rder, carrying their superstition and enthusiasm far beyond axiy thing 
we are aof^uainted with in Europe : even the austerities of LaTrappe 
are light in comparison with the voluntary penances of these philoso- 
phers, who reside in holes and caves, or remain under the banian trees 
near the temples. They imagine the expiation of their own sins, and 
sometimes those of others, consists in the most rigorous penances and 
mortifications. Some of them enter into a solemn tow to continue 
for life in one unvaried posture ; others undertake to carry a cum- 
brous load, or drag a heavy chain ; some crawl on their hands and 
knees for years, around an extensive empire ; and others roil their 
bodies on the earth, from the sliores of the Indus to the banks of the 
Cranges, and in that humiliating posture, collect money to enable 
them either to build a temple, to dig a well, or to atdne for some par 
Ocular 8in% Some swing during their whole life, in this torrid clune 
before a slow fire ; others suspeod themselves, with their heads down 
wards, for a certain time, over the fiercest flames. 

I have seen, says Mr. Forbes, a man who had made a vow to bold 
up his arms in a perpendicular manner above his head, and never to 
suspend them ; at length he totally lost the power of moving them at 
aU. He was one of the^ gymnosophists, who wear no kind of cover* 
iag, and seemed more 6ke a wild beast than a man : his aims, from 
having beeB> so long inone posture, were become withered, and dried 
up ; while his outstretched fingers, with long nails of twenty yeaiy 
rrowth gave them the appearance of extraordinary horns ; his nair, 
nill> of dust, and never combed, huog over him in a savage manner; 
and^exce^in his enect postuse^tbereappeared«othing human about 
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him. This man was trayelling throng^hout Hindostan, and heing^ un* 
able to help himself with food, women of distinction among the Hin- 
doos contended for the honour of feeding this holy person wherever 
lie appeared. 

Other Fanatics. 

A SET of very extraordinary Hindoo fanatics are to he met with m 
different parts of the countr}' : particular villages are appropriated 
for tills ceremony, where the swingers aFSemhle at stated seasons. In 
the centre of an area, surrounded hy numerous spectators, is erected 
a pole, from twenty to thirty feet ill height, on which is placed a long 
horizontal beam, with a rope run over a pulley at the extremity ; to 
this rope they fix an iron book, which being drawn through th^ in- 
teguments of the devoted swinger, he is suspended aloft m the air, 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. The longer he is capable 
of this painful exertion, and the more violently he swings himself 
round, the greater the merit ; from the flesh giving way, the per- 
former sometimes falls from his towering height, and breaks a limb, 
but if he escape that accident, from the usual temperance of tl^ Hin- 
doos, the wound soon healsr This penance is generally voluntary, 
in performance of a religious vow, or ioflicted for the expiation of 
<ins committed,' either by himself, or some of his family. 

7%e Pooleaks and Parian, 

The degraded Pooleahs are an abject and unfortunate race, who, 
by cruel laws and tyrannical customs, are reduced to a wretched 
state ; while the monkeys are adored as sylvan deities, and in some 
parts of Malabar, have temples and daily sacrifices. The treatment 
of the poor Pooleahs, and tne cruel difference made by human laws 
between them and the pampered Brahmins, afford a terrible contrast. 
Banished from society, they have neither houses nor lands, but retire 
to solitary places, hide themselves in ditches, and climb into umbra- 
geous trees for shelter, they are not permitted to breathe the same 
air with the other casts, nor to travel on a public road. If by acci^ 
dent they should be there, and perceive a Brahmin or Nair at a dis- 
tznc^, they must instantly make a lond howling, to warn him from 
approaching, until they have retired, or climbed up the nearest tree. 
If a Nair accidentally meets a Pooleah on the highway, he cuts him 
down with as little ceremony as others destroy a noxious animal ; 
even the lowest of the other casts will have no communication with 
a Pooleah. Hunger sometimes compels them to approach the vil- 
lages, to exchange baskets, fruit, or such commodities as they may 
hare for a little grain : having called aloud to the peasants, they tell 
their wants, leave the barter on the ground, and retiring to a dis- 
tance, trust to the honesty of the villagers to place a measure of 
corn equal in value to the barter, which the Pooleahs afterwards take 
away. Constant poverty and accumulated misery have entirely de- 
based the human form, and given a squalid and savage appearance 
to these unhappy beings. 

Yet, debased and oppressed as the Pooleahs are, there exist 
throughout India., a cast called Pariars, still more abject and wretch- 
ed If a Pooleah, by any accident, touches a Pariar, he must per- 
form a variety of ceremonies, and go through many ablutions, before 
he can be cleansed from the impurity. ^ With such ideas of defile- 
ment, no marriages are contracted between the Pooleahs and Pariars, 
nor dn they eat together, although the only difference in their ban- 
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qvuei in, thai the Pooleahs eat of all ammal food, except beef, and 
Bometimes of that which dies of itself, while the Fariars not odIj feast 
upon dead carcaifses, but eat beef and carrion of every kind. The 
Brahmins of Malabar have thought proper to place Christians in the 
same rank with the Fariars. 

Hindoos and JilakrcUtcu, 

Having already described the Hindoos in their national and indi- 
vidual character, 'it is onl^r necessary in this place, to recapitulate a 
few circumstances, in which the Mahrattas are generally mcluded. 
Their religious tenets are mild and benevolent : and although mixed 
with many errors, and bewildered in the mazes of Folythebm, their 
definition of the Supreme Being is truly sublime ; their rites and 
ceremonies, with a few exceptions, are pious, inoffensive, and suited 
to the climate. The high cast of Brahmins are theirpriests and phi- 
losophers, the physicians of their bodies, and the guardians of tneit 
souls. We here allude to the recluse sect of this order, who minister 
in the temples and preside in the colleges and religious ceremonies ; 
or abstemiously retire from the world, to spend their days in pious 
exercises, and superstitious penance. 

The Brahmins, Banians, and superior casts of the Hindoos, are 
generally innocent and peaceable ; they never taste any thing that 
either has or can have life, abstaining even from eggs, because they 
contain the vital principle ; nor will they put to death the most nox- 
ious reptile. Many of these enthusiasts carry a small broom to sweep 
the gpx)und before they sit down, lest they should crush some insect, 
and wear a cloth before their mouth from the fear of inhaling them 
with their breath. The diet of the higher tribes of Hindoos consists 
of grain, pulse, fruit, milk, and vegetables, except onions and garlic: 
ros^e into curries, seasoned with spices and butter, to be eaten with 
rice ; these constitute their principal meal. The Rajepoots, Mah- 
rattas, and many of the inferior casts, eat mutton, pork, gt>aU veni- 
son, and fish ; but no one, on any consideration, will taste the flesh of 
the ox or cow, an animal held in the highest degree of yenerationbj 
every Hindoo. 

Banian Hospital, 

Thb Banian hospital at Surat is a most remarkable institution ; it 
consists of a large plot of ground, enclosed with high walls, divided 
into several courts, or wards, for the accommodation of animals : in 
sickness they are attended with the tenderest care, and find a peace- 
able asylum for the infirmities of age. When an animal br'nks a 
limb, or is otherwise disabled from serving his master, he cames him 
to the hospital : and, indifferent to what nation or cast the owner 
may belong the patient is never refused admittance. ^ If he recovers, 
he cannot DC reclaimed, but must remain in the hospital for life, sub- 
ject to the duty of drawing water for those pensioners, debilitated by 
age or disease, from procuring it for themselves. ^ 

At my visit, says Mr. Forbes, the hospital contained horses, mules, 
oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds; 
^ ith an agecT tortoise known to have been there for seventy-five years. 
The most extraordinary ward was that appropriated to rats, mice, 
bugs, and other noxious vermin ; the overseers of the hospital fine* 
quently hire beggars from the streets, for a stipulated sum, io pan 
the night among the fleas, lice, and bugs, on the express conditioo 
of sutfering them to enjoy their feast without molestation. 
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The Banian hospital in Smat has seFeral dependent endowments 
without the walls, for those inralids and conraJescents to whom pas- 
turage and comit|y air may he recommended; and especially for the 
goats purchased firom slaughter on the annirersair of the Mahbme- 
dan festivai, when so many of those animals are devote to destruc- 
tion. The doctrine of the metempsychosis is commonly supposed to 
be the cause of founding this singular hospital ; I^homeoer^ converted 
miih several sensible Brtthmms on ike subject^ who raiher ascribe it 
to a nroTiTE of benetolence for the animal creation : nor 
can we do otherwise than* to approre of that part of the institution 
appropriated for the comfort of those yaluahle creatures who have 
CThausted their strength in the service of man. 

Burning of a Widow. 

Thb following account of the burning of a Gentoo woman on the 
funeral pile of her deceased husband, is taken from the voyages of 
Stavorinas, who was an eye-witness to the ceremony. '* We found," 
says M. Stavorinus, ** the body of the deceased Ivinpf upon a couch, 
covered with a piece of white cotton, and strewed with oetel-leaves. 
The woman, who was to be the victim, sat upon the couch with her 
face turned to that of the deceased. She was richly adorned, and 
held a little g^een branch in her right hand, with which she drove 
away the flies from the body. She seemed like one buried in the 
most profound meditation, yet betrayed na signs of fear. Many of 
her relations attended upon her, who, at stated intervals, struck up 
various kinds of music. 

The pile was made by driving green bamboo stakes into the earth, 
between which was first laid fire-wood, very dry and combustible ; 
upon this was put a quantity of dry straw, or reeds, besmeared with 
grease : this was done alternately, till the pile was five feet in height, 
and the whole was then strewed with rosin finely, powdered. A white 
cotton sheet, which had been washed in the Ganges, was then spr^ 
over the pile, and the Whole was ready for the reception of the victim. 

The widow Was now admonished by a priest, that it was time to be- 
gin the rites. §he was then surrounded by women, who offered her 
betel, and besought her to supplicate favours for them when she join- 
ed her husband in the presence of jRam, or their highest god, and 
above all that she would salute their deceased friends, whom she 
might meet in the celestial mansibns, in ther names. 

In the mean time the body of the husband was taken and washed 
in the river. The woman was also led to the Ganges for ablution, 
where she divested herself of all her ornaments. He r head was cover- 
ed with a piece of silk, and a cloth was tied round her body, in 
which the priests put some parched rice. 

She then took a farewell of her friends, and was condobted by two 
of her female relations to the pile. When she came to it, she scatter- 
ed flowers' and parched rice upon the* spectators, and put some mto 
the mouth of the corpse. Two' priests next led her three times round 
it, while she threw rice among the bystanders, who gathered it up 
-cvith great eagerness. The last time she went round, she placed a 
little earthem burning lamp at each of the four comers of the pile ; 
then laid herself down on the right side, next to the body, whicn she 
embraced with' both her arms, a piece of white cotton was spread 
over them both, they were bound together with two easy banckiges, 
amd a quantity of fire-wood, straw, aiud rosin, was laid upon them. In 
the last pliauce, her nearest relation, to whom, on the oanks of tlie 
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rirer, she bad giren her mwe-jewek, came with a burning foicb,aod 
set the straw on fire, and in a moment the whole was in a flame* 
The noise of the drums, and the shouts of the spectators, were such, 
that the shrieks of the unfortunate woman, if she tittered any, couU 
not have been heard." 

Buryinff alive, 

Thb cremation of Hindoo widows with the bodies of their deceased 
husbands, is now no longer doubted ; but, it is more difficult to be- 
lieve, that men in the prime of life, and surrounded by every blesa- 
ing, should voluntarily desire to immolate themselves to their deities, 
and be buried alive ; a sacrifice, however, not uncommon amoni^ 
the tribe of Gosannees, and other Hindoo devotees. A short tiine, 
says our author, before I took charge of Dhuboy, a young man in- 
sisted on being interred alive near the temple at the Gate of Dia- 
monds ; and soon after another performed the same sacrifice about 
half a mile without the English districts, because I refused him per- 
mission to do it in his native village ; for neither is this self-immola- 
tion, the cremation of women, nor any other act of suicide, allowed 
of within the Company's territories. These solemn sacrifices are al- 
ways performed in the presence of many witnesses, and during the 
celebration of various religious ceremonies by the brahmins. 

On such a sacrifice being announced, a large crowd assemble ; a 
round pit is dug, of a depth sufficient for a man to stand upright, intc 
which the self-devoted victim descends, and the earth is graduaU^ 
thrown on, until it entirely covers him. A tomb of solid masdniyv 
immediately erected over his head, and solemn rites and flowery of 
ferings are performed at stated periods, in memory of a saint, who if 
sapposed to have rendered an acceptable sacrifice to the destructife 
power, or some otiier deity in the Hindoo mythology. 

Indian SeoMOM* 

Du&iNO the rainy season, and for a few weeks afterwards, the 
country in Hindostan is delightful ; nothing can exceed its verdure, 
and generai beauty ; but the fervour of a tropical sun soon clothes 
the earth with a russet hue, which continues until the annual fall of 
rain. In that long interval of eight months, not a single shower fells, 
and tlie nightly dews, though copious, are insufficient to preserVtethc 
grass : yet most of the trees, as in other tropical climates, are ever- 
greens. ' . 

In the temperate climes of Europe, it is difficult to conceive the 
force and beauty of the eastern language respecting fertilizing streams 
and refreshing showers : it is not so with the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, who look forward with eager expectation to the setting in of the 
rainy season : when cultivation commences, tiie seed is sown, and a 
joyful harvest anticipated. Should these periodical rains be withheld, 
when the heavens arc. " as brass, and the earth as iron," the conse- 
quences would be fatal. Famine and pestilence, with all their dire 
attendants, would stalk through the land, and spread destruction and 
despair on every side : as those can testify who beheld the dreadftu 
scenes at Bengal in the year 1770. Others have witnessed the sad 
effects of a failure of the crops in different parts of Hindostan, where 
thousands are carried off by famine ; and, from being deprived of 
sepulture or cremation, the atmosphere is rendered pestilential. 

W hat renders the privation of rain, at the expected season, more 



dreadfiil on tlie coDiinent, is the effect of the hot winds which tiicfi 

feneraiiy prevail, at a distance from the sea. Thej are very littte 
DowQ at Bombay: in the northern provinces of Hiudostan, and in 
the Camatic, they are felt more or less in the best constructed houses ; 
but are more distressing^ to travellers from milder climates, when pass- 
iag through a country where no caravansera, tent, or friendly banian- * 
tree, affords a shelter ; the greatest alleviation is a house witli thick 
walls, to resist the heat, and every door and window shut to exclude 
the air ; or, if open, to have screens of matted g^rass hanging* before 
them, kept constantlv watered* When these winds prevail, furniture 
of wood, glass, porcelain, and metal, exposed to their blasts, althotigh 
perfectly shaded from the sun, arc as hot as if they had beenjblaced 
before a fierce fire ; at the same time, water in guglets from Fersia, 
and jars of porous earth, hung up in the current of wind, is refresh- ' 
ing]^' cold ; and wine, beer, and other liquors, in a cotton wrapper, 
constantly wetted, exposed in the same manner, a short time before 
they are brought to table, are like iced wines in Europe* 

As a contrast to the violence of the monsoon, and the unpleasant 
effects of the hot winds, there is sometimes a voluptuousness in the 
cUmate of India, a stillness in nature, an indescribable softness, 
Hiiich soothes the mind, and gives it up to the most delightful sensa- 
tions, independent of the efiects of opium, champoiog,* and other 
luxuries, so much indulged in by the oriental sensualist ! 

Cocoe^-Jfut Tree^ 

Op all the gifts which Providence, says Mr. Forbes, has bestowed 
on the oriental world, the cocoa-nut tree most deserves our notice : 
in this single production of nature, what blessings are conveyed to 
man ! It grows in a stately column, from thirty to fifty feet in height^ 
crowned by a verdant capital of waving branches, covered with lone 
spiral leaves ; under this foliage, bunches of blossoms, clusters of 
green fruit, and others arrived at maturity, appear in minrlcd beauty. 
The trunk, tViough porous, furnishes beams and rafters for our habii- 
tations ; and the leaves, when platted together, make an excellent 
thatch, and common umbrellas, coarse mats for the floor, and brooms ; 
while their finest fibres are woven into very beautiful mats for the 
rich. The covering of the young fruit is extremely curious, resem- 
bling a piece of thick cloth, in a conical form, close and firm as if it 
came from the loom; it expands after the fruit has b'lrst througli its 
enclosure, and then appears of a coarser texture. The nuts cdntain 
a delicious milk, andakemel sweet -as the.almond : tliis, when dried^ 
affords abundance of oil ; and when that is expressed, the remains 
feed cattle and poiiltry, and make a good manure. The shell of the 
nut furnishes cups, ladles, and other domestic utensils, while the husk 
i*'hich encloses rt is of the utmost importance ; it is manufactured 
ifito ropes and corJage of every kinl from the smallest twine to the 
largest cable, which are far more durable than those of hemp. In the 
Nicobar islands, the natives buiM their vessels, make the sales and 
cordage, supply thetn with provisions smd necessaries, and ptx)vide a 
cargo of arrack, vinegar, oil, jagsrree or coarse sugar, cocoa-nuts, 
«:oir, cordage, hiack paint, and several inferior articles, for foreign 
markets, entirely from this tree. 
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Many of the frees are not permitted to bear fruit; btft the eililify* 
bud, from which the blossoms and nuts would spring, is tied up tB 
prevent its expansion ; and a small incision being then made at the 
en<L there oozes, in gentle drops, a cool pleasant liquor, called Tarce, 
or Toddy : the palm-wine ot the poets. This, when first drawn, is 
cooling and salutary ; but when fermented and distilled, produces ao 
intoxicating spirit. Thus a plantation of cocoa-nut trees yields tbe 
proprietor a considerable profit, and generally forms part of the go* 
vemment revenue. 

The cocoa-nut tree delights in a flat sandy soil, near the sea, and 
must be frequently watered ; while the palmyras, or brab trees, grov 
on hills, and rocKy mountains. These also abound on our small 
islands, as well as tbe date tree; but the fruit of the latter seldooi 
attains perfection. The trees are of the same ^mnily, differing ift 
genus ; they all produce the palm-wine, and are generally included 
under the name of Palms, or Palmetos. 

T7te Banian Tree, 

The Banian, or Burr tree (Ficus Indica, Lin.) says Mr. Forbes,^ 
is equally deserving our attention ; from being one of the most cn- 
riOQs and beautiful of nature's productions in that g-eaial climate, 
where she sports with the greatest profusion of variety. Each tree 
is in itself a grove, and some of them are of an amazing size; as 
they are continually increasing, and, contrary to most ottjer animal 
and vegetable productions, seem to be exempted from decay : for 
every branch from the main body throws out its own roots, at first 
in small tender fibres, several yards from the ground, which con- 
tinually grow thicker ; until, by gradual descent, they reach its sur- 
face ; where, striking in, they increase to a large trunk, and become 
a parent tree, throwing out new branches from the top. These in 
time suspend their roots, and receiving nourishment from tbe earth, 
swell into trunks, and shoot forth other branches; tlins continuing 
in a state of progression so long as the first parent of them all sup- 
plies her sustenance. 

A- banian tree, with many trunks, forms the most bean tifnl walks, 
ristas, and cool recesses, that can be imagined. The leaves arc 
large, soft, and of a lively green ; the fruit is a small fig, when ripe 
of a bright scarlet ; afTordinff sustenance to monkeys, squirrels, p^ 
cocks, and birds of various kinds, which dwell amon^ the branches. 

The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of this tree; they consider its 
long dnratii>n, its out-stretching arms, and over-shadowing benefi- 
cence, as emblems of the Deity, and almost pay it divine honours. 
The Brahmins, who thus " fincf a fane in every sacred grove," spend 
much of their time in religious solitude under the shade of the ba- 
nian-tree; they plant' it near the dewals, or Hindoo temples, impro- 
perly called Pagodas; and in those villages where there is no struc- 
ture for public worship, they place an image bnder one of these 
trees, and there perform a morning and evening sacrifice. 

These are the trees under which a sect of naked philosophers, 
called Gymnosophists, assembled in Arrian's days ; and Oiis liistortan 
of ancient Greece gives us a true picture of tfie modern Hindoos: 
** In winter the Gymnosophists enjoy the benefit of tlie snn*s rays in 
the open air ; and in summer, when the beat becomes excessive, they 
pass their time in cool and moist places, under large trees ; which, 
acceiding to the accounts of Nearohus, cover a nrcmnfereiioe oi 
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ire acres, and extend their branches so far, that ten thousand men 
maj easily find shelter under them." 

There are qooe of this mag'nitude at Bombay ; but on the banks 
of the Nerbudda, says Mr. F., I have spent many delightful days with 
large parties, on rural excursions, under a tree, supposed by some 
persons to be that described by Nearcas, and certainly not at all 
mferior to it. High floods hare, at various times, swept away a con- 
siderable part of &is extraordinary tree ; bat what stiU remains is 
near two tboasand feet in circumference, measured round the prin- 
cipal stems ; the over-hangin? branches, not yet struck down, cover 
a much lai]^r space ; and under it grow a number of custard apples, 
and other miit trees. The large trunks of this single tree amount 
to three hundred and fifty, and the smaller ones exceed three thou- 
sand ; each of these is constantl}' sending forth branches and hang- 
ing roots, to form other trunks, and become ^e parents of a fiiture 
progeny. 

This magnificent pavilion affords a shelter to all travellers, parti- 
cularly the religious tribes of Hindoos ; and is generally filled with 
a variety of bii^s, snakes, and monkeys. The Tatter have often £- 
verted me with their antic tricks, especially in their parental affec- 
tioB to their young offspring; by teaching fhem to select their food, 
to exert themselves, in jumping from bmigh to bough, and then m 
taking more extensive leaps from tree to tree ; encouraging them by 
caresses when timorous, and menacing, and even beating them, when 
refractory. 

Dancing SerpenU^ 

The dancing-snakes, which are carried in baskets thronghoat 
Hindostan, procure maintenance for a set of people, who play a few 
simple notes on the flute, with which the snaKes seem much delight- 
ed, and keep time by a graceful motion of the head; erecting about 
half their length from the ground, and following the music with gen- 
tle curves, like the undulating line^ of a swan's neck. It is a well- 
attested ^t, that when a house is infested with these snakes, and some 
others of the coluber genus, which destroy poultry and small do- 
mestic animals, as also bv the larger serpents of the boa tribe, the mu- 
sicians are sent for ; who, by playing on a flageolet, find out their 
luding places, and charm them to destruction ; for no sooner do the 
snakes hear the musie, than they come softly from their retreat, and 
are easily taken. I imagine these musical snakes were known in 
Palestine, from the mention made in the psalms of the deaf adder, 
which stoppeth her ears, and refuseth to bear the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely. 

When the music ceases, the snakes appear motionless ; but if not 
immediately covered up in the basket, the spectators are liable to 
fatal accidents. Among my drawings is that of a cobra de capello, 
which danced for an hour on the table while I painted it; during 
which, I frequently handled it, to observe the beauty of the spots, 
and especially the spectacles on Jbe hood, not doubting but that its 
vraoroous ^Eings had been previously extracted. But the next morn- 
ing, my upper servant, who was a zealous Mussulman, came to me 
m great haste, and desired I would instantly retire, and praise the 
Almighty for my good fortune : not understanding his meaning, I 
told him that I had already performed my devotions, and had not so 
many stated prayers as the followers of his prophet Mahomed then 
i aftii ' iMod me, that while purchasing some firait in the bazar, he ob- 
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■etred the man who had been with me on the preceding evening;, 
entertaining the country people with bis dancing snakes. They, 
according to their usual custom, sat on the ground around bim ; when, 
eitlier from the music stopping too suddenly, or from some other cause 
irritating tlie vicious reptile which I had so often handled, it darted 
at tlie throat of a young woman, and inflicted a wound of which she 
died in about half an hour. Mahomed once moire repeated his advicd 
for praise and thanksgiving to Alia, and recorded me in liis calendar 
as a lucky man. 

The Bottle-nested Sparrow. 

The baya, or bottle-nested sparrow, is remarkable for its pendant 
nest, briliiant plumage, and uc(common sagacity^ These birds are 
found in mofit darts o( Hindostao ; in shape tiiey resemble the spar? 
"QW, as also in the brown feathers of the back and wings ; the hedd 
tnd breast are of a bright yellow, and in the rays of a tropical sun 
«ave a splendid appearance, when flying by thousands in the same 
^rove. They make a chirping noise, but have no song : they asso- 
ciate in large communities, and coverextensive clumps of palmyras, 
^aijacias, and date trees, with their nests. These are formed in a ver}' 
ingenious manner, by long grass woven together in the sliape of a 
bottle, with the neck hanging downwards, and suspended by the other 
end to the extremity of a flexible branch, the more effectually to se- 
«ure the eggs aud young brood from serpents, monkeys, sqiiirrels, 
■and birds of prey. These nests contain several apartments, apprpr 
priated to diflerent purposes ; in one, the hen performs the office of 
incubation : another, consisting of a little thatched roof, and cover- 
ing a perch, without a bottom, is occupied by the male, who, wkh his 
.chirping note, cheers the female during her maternal duties. The 
Hindoos are very fond of these birds, for their docility and sagfacity; 
when young, they t«ach them to fetch and to carry ; and at the time 
the Toung women resort to the public foulitains, their lovers iostract 
the oaya to pluck the tica, or golden ornament, from the forehead of 
Iheir favourite, and bring it to their expecting master, 

The Termites. 

Thr termites, or white ants of Bombay, are so Bumerous and de* 
fttructiveat Anjengo, that it is difficult to guard against their depre- 
dations ; in a few hours they will demolish a large chest of books, pa- 
pers, silk, or clothes, perforating them with a thousand holes. Wc 
iare not leave a box on the floor without placing It on glass bottles, 
%vhich if kept free from the dust, they cannot ascend ; this is trifling", 
when compared with the serious mischief they sometimes occasion, by 
penetrating the beams of a house, or destroying the timbers of a ship. 

These destructive animals advance by nriyriads to their work, un- 
der an afched incrustation of fine sand, tempered with a moistnrs 
from their body, which renders the covert-way as hard as burnt clay, 
and effectually conceals them at their insidious employment. 

I could mention, says Mr. Forbes, many curious instances of de- 
predation by the termites. One happened to myself: I left Anjengo 
in the rainy season to pass a few weeks with the chief at his country 
houae at Eddova, in a rural and sheltered situation. On my depart- 
■ nre, I locked up a room, containing books, drawings, and a few valu- 
ables ; as I took the key with me, the servant could not enter toclem 
the famiture, the walls of the room were white-washed, adofned witii 
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flnnti snd dmviiii^ mBi^liih fivnesaod glnwM: retniniog^ borne 
ui the eyening, and takiag a cursory yiew of my cottage bj caadle- 
iigbt, 1 foand eyery thiag apparently in the same order as I left it ; 
bat on a nearer inspection tiie next morning, I observed a number 
of adyanced works, in various directions, towards ray pictures : Ibe 
classes appeared to be uncpmmonl}' dull, and the frames covered with 
2«Bt. On attempting to wipe it off, I was astonished to find the 
glasses fixed to the wail, not suspended in frames as I left them, but 
completely surrounded by an incrustation cemented by the white 
ants, who had actually eat up the deal frames and back- boards, and 
the gpreater part of tlie paper, and left the glasses upheld by the in- 
crustation, or covered way which they had formed during their de- . 
predation. From the flat Dutch bottles, on which the drawers and 
ooxes were placed, not having been wiped during my absence, tlie 
ants had ascended the bottles oy means of the dust, eat through the 
bottom of a chest, and made some progress in perforating the boc^s 
and linen. The chief's lady with whom I had been staying at £d- 
dova, on returning to her apartments in the fori» fooady from the 
same cause, a large chest, in which she had deposited- shawls, XBom- 
lins, and otlier articles, collected preparatory to her leaving India, 
entirely destroyed by Uiese voracious insects. 

Ia)cusIs. 

Ma2it of these insects, when separately viewed, are extremely cu 
rious, and very pleasing; but considered collectively, as destroyers 
of a country, they appear in an awful light. Desolation and famine 
inark their progress ; all the expectations of tlte husbandman vanish ; 
his fi^ds, which the rising sun oeheld covered with luxuriance, are, 
before evening, a desert ; the produce of bis garden and orcbafds is 
equally destroyed ; for, where these destructive swarms alight, not a 
leaf is left upon the trees, a blade of g^ss in the pastm^, nor an ear 
of corn in the field ; all wear the marks of dreadfol devastation ; to 
be renewed no more until the next rainy season. The locusts not 
only cause a famine, by destroying the produce of the country, but 
in districts near the sea, where they had been drowned, they have 
occasioned a pestilence, from the putrid efflavia of immense nunw 
bers blown upon the coast, or thrown up by the tides. 

It is not a tew fields, or only two or three villages, that are rotfi^ 
by these voracious creatures ; the face of the country is covered with- 
them for many miles : yet in India they are not near so pernicious as 
in Arabia, and many parts of Africa, where they prove a scotirge of 
the severest kind. Sooo after my arrivdi at Baroche, swt Mr. 
Forbes, I saw a flight of locusts extending above a mi£e in length, 
and half as much in breadth ; tliey appeared, as the sun was in the 
meridian, like a black eloud at a distance : as they approached from 
the east, the density of the host obscured the solar rays, cast an aw- 
ful gloom like that of an eclipse* over the garden, and caused a noise 
Kke the rushing of a torrent- They were near an liour in passing 
over our little territory ; I need not say with what anxious eye we 
marked their progress, fearful lest the delicacies of our garden should 
allure them to a repast. We picfred up a few §ti*agglers, but tbe 
main body took a western direction,, and without seliimg in the 
eonntry, most probably perished in the gulf of Cambay. A few 
months afterwards a much larger army alighted on the opposite side 
of the Nerbudda, destroyed every vegetable production throughout- 
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the Oedaseer f>erg^na, and g^are the whole cieiwoxrf the IqiMr* 
aace of having been burnt. 

J^onkeys. 

Tbk intrusion of the monkeys, says Mr. Forbes, I could hare dis- 
pensed with : their numbers were often formidable, and ttieir de 
inredations serious. I believe there were as many monkeys as hu- 
man inhabitants in Dhuboy ; the roofs and upper parts of the houses 
•eemed entirely appropriated to their accommodation. While the 
durbar was repainng, on my first arrival, I resided a short time in 
one of the public streets *, the back of the house was separated by a 
. narrow court from tliat of a principal Hindoo. It being the shaiy 
side, I g^enerally retired during" the heat of the afternoon to a \e^ 
randa, and reposed on a sofa, with my buck ; small: pieces of mortar 
and tiles frequently fell about me, to which, supposing* them to be 
-occasioned by an eddy of wind, I paid no attention ; until one day, 
when I was so much annoyed by their repetition, accompanied by 
an uncommon noise, and a blow from a larger piece of tile than 
usua!, that I arose to discover the cause. Tamy astonishment, \ 
saw the opposite roof covered with monkeys, employed in assaulting 
the white stranger who had unwittingly p^ended bv iotrudiog so 
near their domain. Although tny new situation made me the first 
man in the city, yet as I knew I could neitlier make reprisals nor 
expect quarter from the enemy, I jndged it prudent to abandon my 
lodging, and secure a retreat. 

I do not imagine the inhabitants of Dhuboy protect the monkeys 
from any other motive tlian humanity to the brute creation, and their 
general belief in the metempsychosis ; but in Malabar, and several 
other parts of India, Dr. Fryer's assertion is very true, that "to kill 
one oi these apes, the natives hold piacular;. calling them half men; 
and saying that they once were men ; but for their laziness had tails 
given them, and hair to cover them. Towards Ceylon they are 
deified ; and at the straiis of Balagat they pay them tribute." 

One of my friends killed a female monkey, and carried it to his 
tent; which was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, whp 
made a great noise, and in a menacifig posture advanced towards it. 
On presenting his fo^lipg- piece, they retreated, and appeared irre* 
^lote, but one, which, from his age and station in the van, seemed 
the head of the troop, stood his ground, chattering and menacing in. 
a inrious manner; nor could any efforts less cruel than firing drive 
him off; he at length approached the tent door, and when firxlin; 
Yfh threatenings were of no avail, he bc^n a lamentable moaning^, 
and by every token of grief and supplication, seemed to beg the body 
of the deceased; on this it was given to him : with tender sorrow he 
took it up in his arms, embra^oed it with conjugal affection, and car- 
ried it off with a sort of triumph to bisi expecting comrades. The 
artless behaviour of this poor animal wrotiglit so powerfully oo tiie 
sportsmen, that they resolved never more to lefel a gun &t one of 
the monkey rare. 

De/At. 

The ruins of serais, mosques, mausoleums, and other magnificent 
structures, commenced about three or fourmiles before the eotrancc 
of the present city. Amidst the melancholy heaps, the tomb of the 
emperor Humaioon, still in perfect preservation, stands conspicilou| 
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Ui« obelidE of CntlMd Deen is equally' so, at a distance on the left. 
About a mile and a half from the g^te of the oew city, of Shah Je> 
banabad, is |he old fort, standing io tbe midst of the ruins of the old 
city of Delhi ; it is a irost ponderous structure, and of ^reat antiqui* 
ty, but the excellence of its masonry, notwithstanding' it was totally 
neg'lected, has in general withstood the ravages of time. 

The old city of Delhi is an entire scene of desolation ; not a hu« 
tnan being' to be seen in the ancient metropolis of this vast empire. 

We entered, says Mr. Forbes, the new city at the Delhi gate, lead- 
ing" to a long* street of a miserable appearance, containing' one rery 
hsjidsome musjid, with gilded domes ;* from thence we were con- 
ducted along- one face of the fort, to the house, or rather palace, al** 
lotted for our accommodation. It was a spacious edifice, or rather a 
multiplication of courts and edifices, built by Sufder Jung; stiU be* 
longing to his descendant Asuphul-Dowlah, and lately occupied by 
his yackeel, the eunuch Lutafut, a man of great consequence. Here 
we found convenient quarters for all our party, totally distinct from 
each other; also for our cattle and attendants. 

In the evenirv^, on taking' a more complete view of this Mogul 
mansion, we were surprised to find the apartments just mentioned 
formed only a very small part of this immense pile, which occupied 
six squares, corresponding with that in which we immediately reside. 
Each of them comprised an elegant mansion, capable of accommo- 
dating', in a magnificent style, half a dozen numerous families, while 
the various ranges of inferior rooms, lodges, and out-offices of every 
description, were amply sufficient to cover, at the least, five thousand 
troops ; there were also stables for five hundred horses. 

The morning' after our arrival we visited the jumma musjid, a no- 
ble building which does honour to the mag'njficent taste of its found- 
er, the emperor Shah Jehan, who erected this superb edifice five 
years after the completion of tlie Taje Mahal at Agra. The entrances 
^Tft all extremely grand, the lofty minars elegantly fluted, and tbe 
whole in good preservation. Besides the jumma musjid, are many 
smaller mosques ; some with gilded domes make a dazzling appear- 
ance, the majority are of plainer materials, and many faUing ta 
decay. 

Our limited stay at Delhi prevented us from seeing more of the, 
city than came within the compass of this morning's rkle. On leav- 
ing tbe jumma musjid, we proceeded throug^h several streets, despi- 
cably poor, and thinly inhabited. Two or three of lai^er size 
seemed more populous, were of considerable breadth, and occupied- 
by the aqucilnct in the centre, now in a state of dilapidation. 

Mogul Tomb, 

The grand mausoleum of the Taje Mahal, which stands due north 
and south, on tlie sostbem bank of the river Jumna, was built by 
command of the Emperor Shah Jchan, for the interment of the fa- 
tonrite Sultana, Montaz Mehl^ or MorUaxcU Zttmani, the Pre-emtn 
fieiilt« the Seraglio, or " Paragon of the age;" ^d at his death \m 
remains were ako here deposited by order of his son, Anrungzebe. 

This building, in point of design and execution, is one of the mo^t 
extensiv^e, eleg'ant, commodious, and perfect works that was ever un- 
dertaken and finished by one man. To this celebrated architect tbe 
Emperor Shah Jehan gave the title of Xerreer dtist or Jevcel-hanfh- 
€(1^^ to dlstin^iish Inm from ail other artijsts.. 



It if built entirely of |mre white marUe, on tn immwwe ranare pbt- 
fiirm of the same material, havine a lofbr minaret of equal besuaty at 
•rery comer. On each side, ana behind the imperial maasoleamji 
a nut of elegant apartments, also of white marble, highly decorated 
with coloured stones. The tombs and other principal parts of tlus 
rast fiibric are inlaid with wreaths of flowers and foliage in their na- 
tnral colours, entirely composed of cornelians, ooyxes, verdantiqoe, 
lapistlagnli, anderery variety of ajg^tes, so admirably finished as to 
have rather the appearance of an ivory model set with jewels. 

It cost ninety-eight lacks, or nine millions eight hundred and ii^ 
teen thousand rupees, equal to one nuilion two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling. 

General Aspect of India, 

Nature seems to have taken pleasure in embellishiiig and enricli* 
ing the favoured country of Hindostan with every choicest gift. Un- 
der a pure sky and brilliant sun, the soil produces the most exquisite 
frnilB, and the most abundant harvests ; the rocks are rich in gems, 
the mountains teem with gold, and the fleecy pod of the cotton fur* 
nishes in profusion the light g^arment 5ited to the climate. In tra* 
vellinff in the interior, your eyes will often be euchanted with the 
most delicious landscapes. Amidst stupendous fbrcsts you will not 
Unfinequently be charmed with a cultivajted spot, where, if ever, 
you might realize the dreams of the poet, and indulge in thai im- 
passioned indolence which is the parent of poetry and of the fin* 
arts. 

But, alas ! it is. not the natural riches of the country, nor the ex- 
quisite beauty of its sylvan scenery, thi^ will most attract your at- 
tention. Vast cities, now too large for their diminished inhabitants^ 
towns embellished with temples and with tombs falling to decay^and 
absolutely unpeopled, and stupendous monuments of art, which have 
not served to transmit even the names of their founders down to oar 
times, will frequently arrest your steps ; but while these are hasten- 
ing to decay, the customs and habits oif the natives seem iramortaJi 
and present us now with the same traits under which they are pain^ 
^ by the Greeks, who visited them two thousand years ago. 

Languagee, 

Ths Hindostanee is the most widely diffused, though, should you 
be stationed in Bengal, the Bengalee, or ancient language of Gaar, 
will be most useful, as it is spoken over a pretty extensive distniJt. 
However, if you wish to travel much, learn Persian, which mav be 
called the French of the East ; for you> WiU not find a village where 
at least one person cannot speak it; 

Were all- other monuments swept away from the face of Hinton 
tan, were its inhabitants destroyed, and its name forgotten, the exist- 
ence of the Sanscrit language would prove that it once contained t 
race who had reached a nigh degree of refinement, and who mast 
have been blest with many rare advantages before such a langusfa 
«ould have been formed and polished. Amidst the wreck of the na- 
tion where it flourished, and superior to the havock of war and of 
conquest, it remains a venerable monument of the splendour of other 
times, as the solid pyramid in the deserts of Egypt attest, that where 
■pw the whir^vind drives the overwhelming, sand- wave, and pkxigli* 
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ap the loose and barren dust, a numerous population once enlivened 
the plain, and the voice of industry once &;'laddened the woods. 

The lang^ag-es of India are usually reckoned to be four.* 

The Sanscnt, or iangpiage of the gods. 

The Pracrit, or spoken langtiage. 

The Paisachi, or language of the demons. 

The Ma^'hi. 

Some writers, however, substitute for the two latter the Apabhran> 
sa or Jargon, and the Misra or mixed language. 

Although the Sanscrit is now a dead language, it was probably at 
one period tSie spoken language of most parts of India, and the ob- 
jections which might be made to this opiuioti, such as the inordinate 
length of the compound words, and the strict rules for the permuta* 
tiou of letters in these compounds, are obviated by the fluency with 
which those persons deliver themselves who still speak the language. 

The Pracrit language formerly included all the written dialects 
used in the common intercourse of life, and cultivated by men of let- 
ters : but the term Pracrit is now commonly restricted to the lan» 
gaage spoken on the banks of the Serasw ttee. 

T^e Chura^ or Bengali^ is spoken ir * provinces of which the 
ancient city of Gaur was once the cap t. aud of which nothing re- 
mains but widely' -spread ruins. The a.igaage contains some origi-p 
nal poems, besides manv translations from tlje Sanscrit ; it s^p>pean 
to be a soft, agreeable language, though less pleasing to the ear than 
the Hindostanee. 
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Ckaracl&r, S^c, of the InhabUants of Jawm, J^alacca, SunnatrOt 
JVtcobarf Sombrero^ Java, Borneo^ Ternate^ Celebeg^ Banda^ 
Timor, Manilla, Mindanao, Formosa, the Ladrone Islande^ 
the Pelew Islands^ and ^ew Holland, 

Japan* 

Japan is an extensive empire, consisting of several islands, lying 
between 31° and 42° N. lat. and separated from the eastern coast of 
Asia by the sea of Japan. The principal of these islands is Niphon, 
which 18 upwards of 700 miles long^ and on an average 80 broad. The 
two next are Sikoke and Kiu-siu. The large island of Jesso, immcr 
dtately nortik of Niphon, has been colonized and governed by Japafi, 
thoagfa it is scatcely reckoned an integral part of the empire. Se- 



* TYor applies only to the ancient or dead language of Hindostan, 
not to the vemacnlaT dialects. S«e Appendix, page 19. — ^P. 



reral of the Knrile islands are also dependent on Japan. The exteot 
of the three original islands may be computed at 90,000 square miles. 

The population is variously estimated from 15 to 30 millioas. They 
are of the Mongol origin, and in their religion and many of their cus- 
toms they bear a strong resemblance to the Chinese. 

Japan, ** that celebrated and imperial island," bears *' a pre-emi- 
nence among eastern kingdoms, analogous to that of Britain amoDg 
the nations of Jthe West." The Japanese are represented to be a ner- 
vous, vigorous people, whose bodily and mental powers assimilaie 
much nearer to tliose of Europe than what is attiibnted to Asiatics is 
general. Their features are masculine and perfectly European, with 
the exception of the smaller leng^ened Tartar eye, which almost 
universally prevails, and is the only feature of resemblance between 
them and the Chinese. Their complexion is perfectly fair, and in- 
deed blooming ; the women of the higher classes being equally fair 
with Europeans, and having the hloom of health more prevalent 
among them than is usually found in Europe. 

For a people who have had very few^ if any external aids, the Ja- 
panese cannot but rank high in the jscale of civilization. The traits 
of a vigorous mind are displa^-ed in their proficiency in the sciences, 
and particularly in metaphysics and jjudicial astrology. The arts they 

gractise speak for themselves, and are deservedly acknowledg^ed to 
e in a much higher degi'ee of perfection than among the Chinese, 
with whom they are by Europeans so frequently confounded : the lat- 
ter have been stationary at least as long as we have known them 
while the slightest impulse seems sufficient to give a determination to 
%he Japanese character, which would progressively improve until it 
attained the same height of civilization wiUi the Europe? n. Nothing 
indeed is so offensive to the feelings of the Japanese a^ to be com 
pared in any one respect with the Chinese. Unlike the Chinese, the 
women here are by no means secluded — they associate among them- 
selves, like the ladies of Europe. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon is an island in the Indian ocean, separated from the coast 
«f Coromandel by Palk's straits, and the gulf of M anaar. It lies be- 
tween 5^ 53' and 9° 5t N. latitude. The length from N. to S. is 280 
miles, and the number of square miles is estimated at 38,000. 

The ]x>pulation is estimated at 1,500,000. 

This island, of which the narne, according to Dr. Davy, is derived 
from its ancient apoellation Sinhald' is situated at the western en- 
trance of the Bay of Bengal, and off the coast of Coromandel, from 
which its nearest point is separated by the gulf of Manaar, only aboct 
thirty miles wide. It is almost two-^tliirds the size of Ireland, con- 
taining altogether a surface of about 20,770 square miles. The mid- 
dle territory and a great portion of the southern extremity, formed 
until of late years, the independent kingdom of Kandy ; Imt the 
whole island is now subject to Great Britain. The surface of the in- 
terior varies considerably, and may be divided into flat country, hilly, 
and mountainous. The inhabitants, estimated at 800,000, consist of 
two great classes, the aboriginal Singalese, and the naturalized fo- 
reigners. The former occupy almost exclusively the interior and 
the southwest parts of the island. The latter are chiefly Malaban 
and Moors ; — ^the Malabars are confined principadly to the nortbeni 
^Dd eastern Maritime provinces ; the Moors, hke the Jews of Eiv> 
vope, Uv^ scattered among the people of the ooDntiy. 



Mdiacea and Sumainu tli 

JUalacca and Sumaira* 

'The inhabrtaats of JUalacca and the island of SunuUray are black, 
Bincll, active, and well-proportioned, tboug^h naked from the middle 
upwards, excepting a small scarf which they carry sometimes on one 
shoulder, and sometimes on the other ; they are naturally braye, and 
become formidable after taking their^pium. 

I^he inhabitants of Sumatra and Malacca appear to be of the same 
race ; they speak the same language ; hare all a fierce, haughty 
temper ; they have a long visage, black eyes, tlim lips, and teeth 
dyed black by the habitual use of betel root. In some of the islands 
west of Sumatra, the natives are tall, and of a yellowish colour, like 
the Hraziliians; they wear long hair, and go naked. 

Those of the JVtco&ar islands, to the north of Sumatra, have a yel- 
low, tawny complexion, and likewise go naked. The inhabitanta 
of the Nicobar islands are tall and handsome ; the women, to beau 
tify themselves, tear out the hairs from their eye-brows. In Som- 
brero, to the north of Nicobar, they are very black, and they pain< 
their faces with different colours, green, yellow, Hic. 

The people of Malacca, Sumatra, and the small adjacent islands, 
though they' di^r among themselves, differ still more from the Chi- 
nese and Tartars, and seem to have originated from a different stock, 
yet the natives of Java have no' resemblance to them, but are simi- 
lar to the Chinese, excepting ib colour, which, like that of the Ma- 
lays, is red mingled with black : they are robust and handsome, 
active and resoliite^ mild and courteous ; and the heat of their cli- 
mate obliges thein to go naked. The women, who are not so much 
exposed to the rays of the sun, are less tawny than the men : their 
countenance is comely : their complexion, though brown, is uniform 
and beautiful ; they have a delicate Band, a soft air, brilliant eyes ; 
and many of them dance with spirit and elegance. 

It is not difficult to account for the difference which is to be found 
among the inhabitants of these parts ;- since the peninsula of Malacca, 
the islands of Sumatra' and /ava, as well as all the isldlnds in the In- 
dian Archipelago, must liave beeb peopled by the neighbouring na- 
tions on the continent, and even by Europeans themselves, who have 
had possession of them nearly three centuries* This circumstance 
must have produced a great variety among the inhabitants, both in 
feature and colour, and in form and proportion of their bodies. In 
the island of Java there are people called ChacretaSy* who are to- 
tally different, not oolv from the natives of this island, but from aU 
other Indians. The Chacrelas arc white and fair, and their eyes are 
so weak that they cannot support the rays of the sun. They go 
about in the day with their eyes half shut, and directed to tne 
gtound ; but they see best during the nig^t. 

The inhabitants of the J^olucca islands are similar to those of Su- 
matra and Java, in manners, mode of living, arms, customs, lan- 
gaagte, and colour : they are strong, and expert in the use of wea^ 
pons; they live lon^, though their hair soon becomes hoary. Those 
of JJbmco and Bauy, north of the straits of Java, are brown and 
tawny.- Those of Temate are of the same colour with the Malays: 
their countenances are comely ; the men are handsomer than the 
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womcD, and both sexes bestow much attention on the beaaty of their 
hair. The natives of Banda are remarkable for longevity, notwith- 
standing they lead a very indolent life ; the men saunter abroad, 
while the women perform all the laborious duties. The original na- 
tives of Timar, which is one of the islands adjacent to JVeio llollandi 
are of a middle stature, with a black skin, and black bristly hair. 
They are dexterous and agile, but indolent. 

Turning northward, we come to Manilla, and the other PhUUp- 
pine IslanidSy the inhabitants of which, by their alliances formed with 
the Spaniards, Indians, Chinese, Malabars, and Negroes, are, per- 
haps, more mixed than in any other part of the universe. The ne^ 
groes who live in the woods of Manilla, are entirely different from 
the other inhabitants ; some of them have crisped hair, like Ihe ne- 
groes of Angola, and others have long hair ; their colour consists of 
various shades of black. 

The Mariana or Lculrone islands, which are most remote from the 
eastern coast, are inhabited by a rude and unpolished people. In co- 
lour, they resemble the natives of tlic Phillippmes ; thev are stronger 
and more robust than the Europeans : though they teed wholly OD 
roots, fruit, and fish, yet they are very fat ; but their corpulency does 
not prevent them from being nimble and active. It is said, in gene* 
ral, that the age of a hundred years is not extraordinary among Uiem, 
without experiencing disease or sickness. They are so strong, that 
they can with ease carry on their shoulders a weight of five hundred 
pounds. The inhabitants of Guam, one of these islands, are not onlj 
very robust, but their stature extends to nearly seven feet in height. 

To the south of the Ladrone islands, and eastward of the Molucca*, 
we find the land of Papous and New Guinea. The Papous are ai 
black as Caffres,. have crisped hair, and a meager, disagreeable vi- 
sage; among these people, nowever, there arb some who are as white 
and fair as the Germans, but their eyes are weak and delicate. The 
natives of this country are very black, savage, and brutal ; they wear 
rijpgs in their ears and noses, and sometimes in the partition of the 
nose. They have likewise bracelets of mother-of-pearl above theii 
elbows and on Uieir wrists, and they cover their heads with caps made 
of the bark of trees, painted with difterent colours. They are strong" 
and well-proportioned ; swift in the chase ; and as the use of iron is 
unknown to them, their weapons consist of cjubs, lances, and speafs, 
made of hard wood. They likewise use their teeth as offensive wea- 
pons, and bite like dogs ; thy eat betel and pimeta mixed with chalk, 
which also serves them for powder to their beards and hair. 

The natives of the coast of JVew Holland are, perhaps, the most 
miserable of the human species, and approach nearest to the brutes. 
They are tall and thin ; their limbs are long and slender; they have 
large heads, and thick eye-brows ; their eye-lids are always Calf- shot, 
a habit which they contract in infancy to protect their eyes ffom the 
gnats ; they have no beards ; their visage is long, without a single 
feature that is agreeable ; iheii hair is short, black, and crisped ; 
and their skin is as black as that of the Guinea negroes. They have 
no clothing, but a piece of the bark of a tree tied round the waist, 
with a handful of longherbs in the middle; ihey have no houses, anJ 
they sleep on the ground without a covering ;" they associate, men. 
woinen, and children, promiscuously, to the number of twenty or 
thirty: their only nourishment is a small fish, which they^atch in 
reservoirs made with stones, in small arms of the sea- aniJ they are 
totally unacquainted with brpad, and every species of grain. 
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From the fore^oine descriptions it is s^pparent that the islands and 
coasts of the Indian Ocean are peopled with men of difibrent races. 

The UHtives of Malacca, Sumatra, and the Nicohar islands, seem 
to derive their origin from the inhabitants of the peninsula of Indus ; 
and those of Java from the Chinese, excepting the white Chacrelaa, 
who must have sprung from an European stock.* 

The natives of the Molucca islands have probably proceeded from 
the Indian peninsula. But the inhabitants of the island of Timor are 
very similar to the people of New Holland : those of Formosa and 
the.ljadrone islands, though separated by a g^reat distance, resemble 
each other in stature, strength, and features ; and appear to fi>nn a 
race distinct from every other people in their neighbourhood. 

The Papotts, and other nations adjacent to New Guinea are cer- 
tainly real negroes, and resemble those of Africa, though they are at 
a distance of more than six thousand miles from that continent. The 
natives of New Holland bear a strong analogy to the Hottentots. 

Having thus given a general view of a ^reat number of different 
nations, we shaU now enter more minutely into some of the peculiar 
customs and different manners <Mf the most disting^hed of these 
islands. 

Of ^alacau 

Malacca consists of a large peninsula, extending from 1^ to 11^ 
N. lat. and connected with the kingdom of Siam on the north by a 
narrow isthmus, it is bounded £. by the g^lf of Siam, S. by the 
straits of Malacca, which separate it frcMn the island of Sumatra ; 
and W. by the bay of Beo^al. 

The peninsula of Malacca was once considered as one of the 
greatest Asiatic powers. The sea was covered with their ships ; 
they carried on an extensive commerce; and it is thought that, from 
time to time, they have sent out numerous colonies, and peopled a 
great many of those islands which are east of Asia. At present, but 
little is known of thdr manners ; they are governed by leudal laws ; 
a chief, who has the title of sultan or king, issues his commands to 
his great vassals, who obey when they think proper. These have in- 
ferior vassals, who act in the same manner with regard to their mas- 
ters. A small part of the nation live independent, and seU tiieir 
services to those who pay them best, whilst the body mthe nation is 
composed of slaves in perpetual servitude. 

The natives ef Malacca, usually called Maiaya^ are of a dark 
eoihplexioQ, brisk, active, and much addicted to thieving. Some of 
them are idolaters, but the majority are Mahometans. The inland 
inhabitants, called Monacaboes, are a barbarous, savage people, de- 
lighting in mischief; on which account no grain is sown about Ma- 
h^a, but what is enclosed in gardens with duck-set hedges, or deep 
ditches ; for when the grain is ripe in the open plains, the Monaca- 
boes never fail to set fire to it. These people are whiter than the 
neighbouring Malays, but so untractable that no method has been 
found io civilize them. 

The Malays, who are not slaves, goalways armed, and would think 
themselvTes disgraced if they went ahroad without their poniards, 
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winch tbey manufactfire themselres. As tbeir lives are a perpetual 
roaod of agitation and tumult, the long-flowing' habits of the Analics 
would ill accord with tbeir manners : their garments are adapted to 
tbeir shapes, and loaded with a multitude of buttons, which (uteD 
Cliem close to tbeir bodies in ererj part. 

Cff Sumatra. 

SuMAtRA, the mos^ westerly of the Sunda isles, is about 700 miles 
h>Dg from N. W. to S. E. and the area is commonly estimated at 
180,000 square miles. The equinoctial line passes nearly throofh 
the centre. It is separated from the peninsula of Malaya by l£e 
straits of Malacca, and from the island of Jaya by the straitB of 
Snnd^ The poptxlation has been estimated at 4,500,000. 

Sumatra is the most western of the Sunda islands, constitotes, od 
that side, the boundary of the eastern Archipelago, and is nearly b»> 
sected by the equator. This being one of the largest islands in the 
world, we must, in our description of it, enter into particulars, ooly 
observing, that much which relates to these people is characteristic 
aJso of the natives of Borneo, another of the Sunda islands. 

The natives of Sumatra are rather below the middle stature, they 
are well shaped, but particularly small at the wrists and ankles. The 
women have the custom of flattening^ the noses, compressing th( 
heads, and pulling out the ears, fso as to make them stand erect from 
the h^id] of infants as soon as tney are born. Their eyes are uni- 
formly dark and clear ; their hair is strong and black, the appearaace 
of trhich is disre^rded by meli, who wear it short; but the women 
take great pride m theirs, and wear it sometimes even to thegronnd. 
The knen are carefal to extirpate their beards and all superfluous 
hairs. The greater part of the females are ugly, }[et there are atoonr 
them some whose appearknce is strikingly beautiful. The original 
clothing of thisse people is the same with that found by navigators 
among the inhabitants of the South-sea islands, and notr known b; 
the name of Otaheite cloth. Unmarried young women are distin- 

fuished by a fillet Which goes across the front of the hair, and fastem 
ehind : alid their dancitag girls wear head'-dresses very artificially 
wrought, and as high as any that have ever been worn in this country. 
Manv of the women have their teeth filed down to the gums; 
others have them formed in points, abd some have no more filed off 
than the outer coat and e)^tremilies, the better to receive a black 
colour, with which they ornament them. Some of tbeir great men set 
theirs in gold, by casing with a plate df that metal the under row, 
and this contrasted with the black dye, has, by lamporGasdle-ligbt, 
a very splendid effect. 

Their houses are constructed with great simplicity, the firequency 
of earthquakes preventing the natives from making buildinp of so- 
lidity or elegance. The furniture of their houses consists of but few 
articles. Their bed is a mat, usually of a fine texture, manu&ctnred 
for ^e purpose, with a number of pillows Worked at the ends, and 
adorned with a shining substance that resembles foil , a sort of cano- 
py hangs ovel* their head of various coloured cloths. They sit on the 
ground, and CoiKseque&tly harife no occasion for chd:irs or stools. In- 
stead of tables, they have what resembles large wooden salvers, with 
feet; round each of which three or four persons dispose themselres 
atid on these are laid their brass traiters, which hold cups contnioiiig 
their cttrry and vessels of rice. Neither Imirea, spoons^ nor any M^ 
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stitnte for them are employed : they take np their rice and oOier 
yjctuals between their thumb and fiDgers, and dexterously pot it into 
the mouth by the action of the thumb, frequently dipping their hands 
into water as they eat. Their flesh meat they dress as sooo as the 
beast is killed, or else dry it in the sun till it is so hard as to resist 
putrefaction without the aid of salt. 

There appear to be no written laws in Sumatra, except those of the 
Alcoran, which are received by the Mahometan part of the inhabi- 
tants ; the decision in other cases being governed by precedents* 
For murder and adultery, the usual punisfainent is deauij which is 
not inflicted by a professed executioner, but jointly by every penon 
who happens to be within reach of the criminaL Women, for capital 
offences, are strangled with the bowstring. Theft is for the most part 
punished with the amputation of fingers, toes^ or limbs, according to 
the a^g^ravation of the crime, bat for the third transgression, the d^ 
linqfieDt is put to death. 

The Silmatrans prohibit allgaming, except cock-fighting, at stated 
periods. The plamtlff and defendant plead their own cause; but if 
circumstaoces render them unequal to it, they are allowed (in the 
lan^ua^e of their countryj to borrow a mouik. Their manner of 
delivering an oath is awful. It is given on the buiying place of 
their ancestors, the form neariy this : ** If what I now declare is tru- 
ly and really so, may I be fre^ and cleared from my oath. If What 
1 assert be wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of mydestmc* 
tion." The inland people keep laid up in their houses certain old 
reliques which they produce when an txith is to be taken, and it ol^ 
ten happens that it requires two or three days to get the swearing^ 
apparatus i^eady. These they generally dip in water, which the 
person, who swears, drinks off, sSter he has pronounced the form of 
words before-mentioned. They gomeLmes s^ /ear by the earth, wish- 
ing* it may never produce aught for their nourishment if they speak 
fadsely. 

The original Sumatran is mild, peaceable, and forbearing, unless 
roused by provocation, when he is implacable in his resentments. He 
ts temperate and sober, equally abstemious in meat and drink. The 
diet of the natives is mostly vegetable ; water is their only beverage; 
and though they will kill a fowl or goat for a stranger, they are 
rarely gruilty of that extravagance for themselvesr The hosptta^tf 
of the Sumatraus is extreme, and bounded by their ability ajooc^ 
The women are remarkably affable, modest, guarded in their expres- 
sions, courteous in their behaviour, grave in their deportment ; seL- 
dom excited to laughter, and patient to a great degree. On the other 
hand, they are litigious, indolent, addict^ to gaming, dishonest in 
their dealings with strangers, regardless of the truth, servile in their 
persons, dirty in their apparel, which they nearer -wash. 

The ancient religion of the Sumatrans, is scarcely now to be traced; 
and, of the present wice of inhabitants, those who have not been ini- 
tiated in the principles of Mahometanism, regard those who ha^e, as 
persons advanced in knowledge beyond themselves. If, by relig^n,, 
says Mr. Marsden, in his excellent history of this country, is meant 
a public or private worship of any kind ; if prayers, processions, 
meetings, or priests, be oeeessary to constitute it, these people 
cannot even be termed Pagfans, if bj' that term a mistaken land of 
worship be conveyed. They neither worship God, devil, nor idol. 
They have, hoi^ver, some confused notion of a species of superior 
beiogSj who have the power of rendering themselves visible or in- 
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viiible at pleasure, whose wrath ther deprecate, in the persuasion 
that they possess the faculty of doing them good or eriL 

They have do word in their language to express the person of God^ 
except the AUah of the Malays ; yet when questioned on the sub- 
ject, they assert that their ancestors had, a Knowledge of a deity, 
though they have never employed their thoughts about him. 

The knowledge of the Sumatrans is very fimited. Some of them 
can carry their arithmetical operations as far as division. The gene- 
ral metliod of counting any large number of articles is to put aside 
each tejith, and afterwards each hundredth piece. They make ose 
of knots tied in a string, to assist their memory at any distance of 
time. They have no knowledge of geography. They do not know 
that their country is an island, nor have they a name for it Habit 
makes them expert in travelling through the weeds ; and they esti- 
mate the distance of places frorti ea.'h other by the time the journey 
takes in travelling it. They divide the year into three hundred and 
fiffy-lbur davs, but they correct the error which this mode cf coinpo- 
tatum would occasion, by counting the number of their years mxn 
the nomber of their crops of grain* 

Jfltcc^ar UlandsJ*, 

Thx inhabitants of the JVtco&ar and Andaman islands are, in their 
pmotis, pmch like the Sumatrans ; they have been accused of cani- 
Dalism, which is without foundation ; so far from eating their own 
species, they scarcely eat any flesh at all. They hve chiefly on fish 
and fruits. Their houses are built in clusters, each consistiog of 
five or six erected on bamboo pillars, eight or nine feet abo>'e the 
ground, and covered with palm branches. The inhabitants of these 
idands are said to worship the. moon. 

Island qfJava^ 

Java is a lar^e island lying S. W. of Sumatra, between 6® aod9^ 
8. latitude. It is 642 miles long from E. to W. and the area is esti* 
maked at 52,000 square miles. 

The population is estimated at 4,S!30,000. 

The leng^ of Java, in a straight line drawn between its extreine 
points, is ^ye hundred and oeventy-five geographical miles : its 
oread^ varies from one hundred and seventeen, to forty-eight 
miles. 

Numerous small islands are scattered in its immediate vicinityt 
particulariy along the northern coast, and contribute, with the pro* 
jectiag points and headlands enclosing the different bays, to lofin 
harbours of various capacities. The most important of these islands 
is that of Madura, which is separated from the main land of Java 
by a strait in one part not more than a mile broad, and serves to fono 
the important harbour of Surabaya. 

Passing from the coast to the interior of the country, the stranger 
cannot ful to be struck with the bold outline and prominent features 
of Its scenery. An uninterrupted series or range of laiige moun- 
tains, varying in their elevation above the sea from Ave to elereUt 
and even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting, by their round base 
or pointed tops, their volcanic origin, extend through the whole length 
of the island. 
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The several lar;^ mountains comprised in tliis series, and whidi 
are in number thirtjr-eigbt, thoug^h different from each other in ex- 
ternal figure, agree in the general attributes of volpaiioes, hayinr % 
broad base gradually verging towards the summit in the form of % 
cone. 

The general aspect of Java, says the enlightened Governor Raf- 
fles, in his valuable history of this island, on the northern coast, is 
low ; in many places swampy and overgrown with mangrove trees 
and bushes, particularly towards the west. The southern coast, on 
the contrary, consists almost entirely of a series of rocks and cliffs, 
which rise perpendicularly to a considerable height In the interior, 
stupendous mountains stretch longitudinally throughout the island; 
while others of an inferior elevation, and innumerable ranges of hills 
running in various directions, serve to form and confine plains and 
vallies of various elevations and extent. On the northern side, the 
ascent is in general very gradual, from the sea^coast to the immedi* 
ate baise of the mountains ; particularly in the western parts of the 
island, where it has the greatest breadUi, and where ^% mountains 
are situated far inland. In approachiDg the mountains, which lie at 
the back of Batavia, there is a g^^nal, but almost imperceptible 
accdvity for about forty miles. In other parts, where the mountains 
and hiUs approach nearer to the coast, the ascent is of course more 
abrupt, as may be observed in the vicinity of Samarang. 

Although the northern coast is in many parts flat and uninterestingi, 
the interior and soutliern provinces, from the mountainous charactet 
of the country, may be reckoned among the most romantic and highly 
diversified in the worid; uniting all the rich and magnificent scenery, 
which waving' forests, never-failing streams, and constant verdure, 
can present, heightened by a pure atmosphere, and^e glowing tints 
of a tropical sun. 

Quitting the low coast of the north, in many parts unhealthy, the 
traveller can hardly advance five miles inland witliout leeling a sen- 
sible improvement in the atmosphere and climate. As he proceeds, 
at every step he breathes a purer air, and surveys a brighter scene. 
At length he reaches the high lands. Mere the boldest forms of na- 
ture are tempered by the rural arts of man : stupendous mountains 
clothed with abundant harvest, impetuous cataracts tamed to the 
peasant's wilL Here is perpetual verdure; here are tints of the 
orightest hue. In the hottest season, the air retains its freshness ; in 
the driest, the innumerable rills and rivulets preserve much of their 
water. This the mountain farmer directs in endless conduits and 
canals to irrigate the land, which he has laid out in terraces for its 
reception; it then descends to the plains, and spreads fertility 
wherever it flows, till at last, by numerous outlets, it aischarges itseu 
into the sea. 

The seasons, in all the countries situated within about ten degrees 
of the equator, agree in this : that, as one eternal summer prevails, 
they are not distinguished as hot or cold, but as wet and dry. In Ja- 
va, the seasons depend upon the periodicad winds. The pensd of the 
settiik^ in of diese winds is not determined witlun a few weeks ; but 
genenilly the westerly winds, which are always attended with rain, 
are felt in October, become more steady in November and December, 
and gradually subside, till in March or April they are succeeded by 
the easterly winds and fair weather, which continue for the remaining^ 
half year. The heaviest rsdns a.re in the months of December and 
January, and the driest wea;ther is in July and August; at which lat- 
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ier period, also, the nig^hts are coldest and the da^ hottest The 
ireafSer is most unsetUed when the season is changing, |>articu].iriy 
at the tirst setting in of the westerly winds ; but those violent storois 
and hurricanes, which are so often felt in the West Indies and iu 
higher latitudes, are here unknown. With the exception of a few 
days at these periods, or when the westerly winds are at their height, 
▼essels of any description may ride in safety, in most of the bays along 
(he northern coast of the island ; and on shore the wind is never so 
riolent as to do damage. Thunder storms are, however, frequent, 
and the lightning is extremely vivid. In the vicinity of the bills, and 
elsewhere, during the dry season, seldom a day passes without thunder 
and lightning ; and, although these grand exhibitions of nature cause 
less conbternation in general within the tropics than beyond them, it 
cannot he denied that they are destructive of many lives. Earth- 

auakes are to be expected in a volcanic country, and are frequent in 
le vicinity of the volcanoes ; but the European towns have never sus- 
tained any serious injury from them. 

With tlie exception of the town of Batavia, and some parts of the 
northern coast, the island of Java stands on a level, in point of salu- 
brity, with the healthiest parts of India, or of any tropical country 
in the world. 

At tlie same time, however, that Java has to boast this general cha- 
racter of high salubrity, comparatively with other tropical climates, 
it is not to be denied that' there are some spots upon it which are de- 
cidedly unhealthy. These are to be found along the low swampy 
marshes of the northern coast, which arc mostly recent encroacb- 
raents upon the sea : the principal of these is Batavia, the long esta- 
blished capital of the Dutch eastern empire. 

The climate of this city has ever been considered as one of the 
most baneful in the world. It has even been designated the store- 
house of disease ; with how much justice, is too wofuUy demonstrat- 
ed by the writings of those visiters who have survived its perils, and 
the records of tlie Dutch East-India Company itself. If we may cre- 
dit Raynal, there perished between the years 1714 and 1776, in the 
hospitals of Batavia, above eighty-seven thousand sailors and soldiers. 

Between the tops of the mountains and the sea-shore, Java may he 
considered as possessing at least six distinct climateB, each fumisbiDg 
a copious indigenous botany ; while the productions of every regjon 
in the world may find a congenial spot somewhere in the island. Ve- 
getable productions, which contribute to the food and sustenance of 
man, are found in great variety. Of these the roost important is rice, 
which forms the staple grain of the country, and of which there are 
upwards of a hundred varieties. Maize, or Indian com, ranks next, 
and is principally cultivated tn the higher regions, or in those traoti 
where the soil is unfavouralile to the rice cultivation. 

Besides the cocoa-nut, and other productions more generally known, 
there are many trees growing spontaneously, of which the seeds and 
kernels are used as food. The bread-fruit tree grows in Java, and 
is of the came species (although inferior in (Quality) with that of the 
South-sea Islands : but the fruit is comparatively very little esteem- 
ed or employed as an article of food. 

A gross imposition has been practised on the people of Europe, by 
a Tuinance on the subject of the upat, or celebrated poison-tree « 
Java, a regular series of experiments has now been institnted, both 
in France and in England, to ascertain the natnre and potency of 
the poison. 
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Although the account puhlished so far as relates to the sitaation 
of the poisoD-tree, to its effect ou the surroanding country, and the 
application said to have been made of the upas on criminals indiffer- 
ent parts of the island, as well as the description of the poisonous 
substance itself, and its mode of collection, are demonstrated to be 
an extravagant forgery- ; — the existence of a tree in Java, from the 
sap of which a poison is prepared, equal in fatality, when thrown into 
the circulation, to the strongest animal poisons hitherto known, is a 
fact. The tree which produces this poison is the anchar, one of the 
largest trees in the forests of Java. The stem is cylindrical, per- 
pendicular, and' rises completely naked to the height of sixty, seven- 
ty, or eighty feet. Near the surface of the ground, it spreads ob- 
liquely, dividing into ntimerous broad appendages or wings, much 
like the canarium commune (the canary tree,) and several other of 
our Urge forest trees. It is covered with a whitish bark, slightly 
bursting in longitudinal furrows. Near the ground this bark is, in 
old trees, more than half an inch thick, and, upon being wounded, 
yields plentifully the milky juice from which the celebrated poison 
is prepared. A puncture or incision beinfi^ made into the tiee, the 
juice or sap appears oozing out, of a yellowish colour (somewhat 
frothy) from old, paler, or nearly white from young ones; exposed 
to the air, its surface becomes brown* The consistence very much 
resembles milk ; it is more thick and viscid. This sap is contained in 
the true bark (or cortex,) which when punctured, yields a consider- 
able quantity, so that in a short time a cup- full may be collected from 
a large tree. The inner bark (or liber) is of a close, fibrous texture, 
like Siat of the moms papyrifera, and, when separated from the other 
bark, and cleansed from the adhering particles, resembles a coarse 
piece of linen. It has been worked into ropes, which are very strong ; 
and the poorer class of the people employ the inner bark of the 
younger trees, which is more easily prepared, for the purpose of 
making a coarse stuff which they wear in working fields. 

Whatever opinion may be formed on the identity of the tribes in* 
habiting these islands and the neighbouring peninsula, the striking 
resemblance in person, feature, language, and customs, which pre* 
vails throughout the whole Archipelago, justifies the conclusion that 
its ori^nal population issued from the same source, and that the pe- 
culiarities which distinguish the different nations and communities 
into which it is at present distributed, are the result of a long sepa- 
ration, local circumstances, and the intercourse of foreign traders, 
emigrants, or settlers. The Javans on the contrary, are an agricul- 
tursLi race, attached to the soil, of quiet habits and contented dispo- 
sitions, almost entirely unacquainted with navigation and foreign 
ti^e, and little inclined to eug^age in either. 

The inhabitants of Java and Madura are in stature rather below 
the middle size, though not so short as the Bugis, and many of the 
other islanders. They are, upon the whole, well shaped, though less 
remarkably so than the Malayus, and erect in their figures. Their 
limbs are slender, and the wnsts and ankles particularly small. In 
gen^)ral, they allow the body to retain its natural shape. The only 
exceptions to this observation are; an attempt to prevent the growth, 
or to reduce the size of the waist, by compressing it into the narrow- 
est limits ; and the practice, still more injurious to female elegance, 
of drawing too tightly that part of the dress which covers the bosom. 
Deformity i& very rare among them. The forehead is high, the eye- 
brows well inarKed and distant from the eyes, which .are somewhat 
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ChuMte, or ntfaer Tartar, in the fomiatioo of the inner angle. The 
colour of the eye is dark ; the nose small and somewhat flat, but lew 
so than that of the islanders in general. The moutJi is well formed, 
bat the lips are large. 

Of ike Spice Islandt. 

The Moluccas .include all the islands between New Guinea and 
Celebes. They belong to the Dutch, and are celebrated, as their 
name indicate^ , for the richest spices. 

It is not certain by what means the Molucca islands were peopled ; 
but they evidently derive their laws from the Malays. Their lan- 
guage, manners, and customs, are very giroilar to those of the Malays. 
The natives are, in general, cowardly, slothful, cruel, and ferocious 
The savageness of their manners is a consequence of that wanderiDS 
and solitaiT life, which they lead in the woods, for the purpose of 
escaping from the Dutch. Their religion is a corrupted kind of 
Mahometanism. 

The inhabitants of Tern ate, which is the principal of the Mo- 
lucca islands, have a very simple method of worshipping the Deity. 
No one, not even the priests, are permitted to spieak of religion. 
They have only one temple, the law prohibits more. There are 
neituer altars, statues, nor images. A hundred priests serve in the 
temple, but they neither sing nor speak, but iu solemn silence point 
with the finger towards a pyramid, upon which are written these 
words : '* Mortals, adore your God, love your brethren, and make 
yourselves useful to your country." 

Indian Archipelago, 

All the civilized nations of the Archipelago, observes Mr. Craw- 
ford, have long passed that stage of society in which the chase is pur- 
sued for subsistence. From the circumstances of the country, the 
probability indeed is that the progress towards civilization was not io 
general from the hunter state, but from that of the fishermen. Some 
of the more abject tribes of savages however, confined to the moun- 
tains and forests of the interior, while the fisheries of the coasts and 
rivers are in the occupation of powerful enemies, pursue the chase as 
the principal means of subsistence. The negro races, which inhabit 
the mterior of the Malayan peninsula, hunt the deer, the hog, the 
monkey, and all the animals of the forest, as the chief means of live- 
lihood, and use poisoned arrows to destroy their g^c. 

Celebes, sometimes called Macassar, is a large island intersected 
by the equator, and lying east of Borneo, from which it is separated 
by a channel or arm of the sea called the straits of Macassar. The 
area is estimated at 90,000 square miles. 

The inhabitant** of the Celebes or Macassar island are an inge- 
nious people, and seem to be actuated by more refined sentiments 
of honour and friendship, than are usually met with s^niong those who 
have attained to a considerable degree of civilization. 'Die men are 
courageous and warlike, the women remarkably chaste. 

Tonne men of condition are taught to ride, handle the scimitar, 
and to blow little poisoned darts through a tube of about six feet long* 
The natives formerly acknowledged no other gods but tlie son a^ 
moon, to which thev sacrificed in the public squares, havipg no ma- 
terials which they thought valuable enough to be employed in raising 
temples. On hearing the opinions of the Christians and Mahomet- 
mia, these people were terrified, since both parties threatened then 
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«n(b eteinal piinishroeiit, if the^ did not yield to their doctnoes« 
CoBclading* that one of these rehgions was true, the principal king 
of the country convened a general assembly, and entreated that the 
divine power might be manifested in support of the true apostles, 
inaking use of the following pihiyer : ^^ The winds and the waves are 
the ministers of thy power, let ^em be the signal of tliy will. — i 
shall acknowledge,^as the depositaries of the oracles, the ministers 
of either religion, whom thou shalt cause the first to arriye in our 
harbours." 

The missionaries of the Alcoran were the most active ; and the 
Bovereign and his people were circumcised : the other psuls of the 
island followed their example. 

The chiefe of the Banda islands, though styled king^, possess only 
a limited authority, dependent on the will of the people, who are 
temperate, independent, and averse to labour. They live on the 
pcdp and oulk of the cocoa-nut, and the meal of sago ; their only em- 
ployment is hunting and fishing. They eat the sago diluted witli 
water, and, from a principle of humanity, reserve the finest part for 
the aged, and infirm. 

Of the PhUippme JsIomU. 

Thsse islands lie N. E. of Borneo, and stretch from 5° to 20^ N 
latitude. They are more than 1200 in number, and belong chiefly 
to the Spaniards. The population is estimated at 3,000,000, more 
than half of whom are subject to the Spaniards. 

The Philippine islands are said to be about eleven hundred in num- 
ber, some of them of considerable magnitude ; the principal are Ma- 
nilla or Liuconta to the north, and Mindanao to the south ; of these 
we shall give some account. 

The greater part of tlie people of Manilla are of Chinese extrae* 
tien, intermixed with a number of blacks. The latter are probably 
the original inhabitants of the country. Besides these are the Pinta- 
does, so called from the custom which prevails among them of paint- 
ing their bodies. Such of the inhabitants as live on the sea-coast, 
feed chiefly on rice and fish, while the mountaineers subsist on the 
flesh they take in hunting, and the fruits which grow spontaneously 
ill great variety and plenty { their drink is water, which they com- 
monly use warm. They practise cold bathing twice a dav, either for 
health or recreation ; and their diversions consist of rude plays, or 
of rustic dances and mock fights, in which they exhibit striking 
proofs of agility ; their chief delight is in cock fighting. 

l^ey purchase their wive^, and the marriage is performed by a 
priestess, who sacrifices some animsd on the occasion, after which the 
bride is conducted home, and the ceremony concludes with an en^ 
tertainment. They generally mvLtry with their own tribe, and with 
near relations. Some of the tribes are restricted to one wife, while 
others admit of plurality of wives, and divorces for reasonable causes. 
Their funeral ceremonies are like those of the Chinese. 

Mindanao is inhabited by people of diflerent nations, but the Ma- 
hometans who occupy the sea-coast are the most numerous, whose 
sovereign is styled the Sultan of Mindanao, and is despotic, but poor, 
though he has the power of commanding every subject's purse at his 
pleasure. When he goes abroad, it is on a litter carried upon four 
men'R slmilders, attended by a guanl of eight or ten men. Some- 
times li<3 takes his pleasure upon tbe water in a vessel divided into 
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three apartments : m one be reposes himself on a carpet and pillows; 
his women attend in the second ; and in the third, servants wait with 
tobacco and betel. Every Friday the Sultan goes twice to the 
mosque, in which there is a great drum, with only one head, which ii 
struck with a lai-^e stick, knobbed at the end with cotton, at twelve, 
three, six, and nine of the clock, by day and night, and this servei 
instead of a time piece. The children are not circumcised till thef 
are eleren or twelve years of age, when it is done with great solem 
nity by a Mahometan priest In August, they keep a festival be 
ginning at one new moon and continuing till they see the next: dur 
ing - this period they fast every day, employ an h»ur in the evening 
at prayer, and then go to supper. 

The majority of the inhabitants both in the Philippines and La 
drone islands worship one supreme God and their ancestors ; pay* 
ing' their adorations likewise to the sun and moon, and almost evei^ 
object whether animate or inanimate* One kind of tree they reckon 
it sacrilege to cut down, believing thit some of the souls of theii 
ff lends may reside in it, to wound which would be the height of im 
piety. Instead of temples, thty place their idols in caves, in which 
they ofTer their sacrifices. Some beautiful virgin first wounds the 
victim with a spear, afterwards the priest^ despatch the animal, and 
having dressed the meat, all join in the festival. They are remark- 
ably observant of lucky and unlucky days, and so extremely super- 
stitious, that if certain animals cross the way when they are going 
upon any business, they immediately return home and go out no 
more that day. 

Of PormoM,* 

Of the island of Formosa, which has received its name from its 
extraordinary beauty and fertility, we have little to observe. The 
inhabitants appear, n'om their manners and customs, to be descend- 
ed from the Tartars in the northern regions of Asia. They hve by 
fishing and hunting, wear but little clothing, are an inofi*ensive, difr* 
interested, and benevolent people ; and possess great puri^ ef 
manners. 

The manners and habits of the inhabitants of these islands very 
much resemble the Japanese ; they are revengeful, and fickle in 
their dispositions; extremely fond of dancing, racing, and wrestling. 
They are in general long-lived, and very fat, although they snbast 
only upon a vegetable diet. 

T%e Ladronet^ 

The Ladrones are 16 in number, and lie north of the Carolines, 
between 13° and 20° N. latitude. 

The natives of the Ladrones have shown their ingenuity in the con- 
struction of tlieir flying proa^, which are the only vessels they em 
ploy, and are said to be capable of running twenty miles an hour be- 
fore the wind. The construction of these vessels is very singular . 
the head and stem are exacUy alike, but tlieir sides are difTerent, the 
one being adapted to the lee side, and the other to the windward side. 
They are capable of carrying six or seven Indians, one of who© 
Kteers, the rest are employed in managing the sails, or heaving on( 
the water that is accidentally taken in. 
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The Pelew Islands, 

These islands, about 18 in number, lie east of the Philippines, near 
latitude 8^ N. and longitude 134° £. 

The Pelew^ islands are situated several degrrees south of the La- 
drones, the inhabitants of wiiich are in general above the middle 
stature, have long hair, are stout, and of a deep copper colour ; the 
men go entirely naked, and the women wear ooljr aprons about their 
waist, eight or nine inches deep. Both sexes are tatooed at an early 
period of their lives. Their manners are delicate and obliging; 
though rude and uncivilized, they pay the strictest regard to the rules 
of decorum and chastity. The men have their left ear bored, and 
the women both. Tbey wear a particular leaf, and at times an orna- 
ment of shell in the perforated ear. Their noses are also ornament- 
ed with a flower or sweet shrub, struck through the cartilage be- 
tween the nostrils. 

Their government is monarchhcal ; the long has the right of creat- 
ing nobles, called rupacks or chiefs, and of conferring a distinction 
upon those who have merited honour ; this distinction is the privilege 
of wearing a bone on the arm, with which our countryman. Captain 
Wilson, was invested, when the king told him, ^' the bone should be 
rubbed bright every day and preserved as a testimony of the rank be 
held among them } that this mark of dignity must on every occasion 
be valiantly defended, nor suffered to be torn from his arm, but with 
the loss of life.'' 

The method of building in the Pelew islands **joes not differ much 
from those modes which have been already described. Their canoes 
are extremely neat, made out of the trunks of trees, ornamented 
with shells, and coloured over with a red substance resembling paint. 
Their domestic implements are few and simple ; their knifes are 
made from the shells of fishes ; their drinking cups from cocoa sheMs 
polished witii great art Tbey are, in g^eral, an active, laborious 
set of people, possessing the greatest resolution in cases of dan&^er, 
patience under misfortunes, and resignation in death. , Fencing their 
l^laatations, cultivating their land, building houses and canoes, mak- 
ing and repairing their fishing tackle, forming domestic utensils 
and warlike weapons, may be said to comprise the routine of their 
avocations. Idleness fs tolerated in none ; the women and nobles 
are as laborious as the common subjects. The king was the most 
skilftil maker of hatchets in the island. 

That sort of attention paid by the men of Pelew to their wives, £s 
very uncommon among the uncivilized parts of the globe. Their 
laarriages consist in a soiemn contract, without any ceremony,, but 
they are strictly faithftd to one another, and decency is uniformiy 
supported. A plurality of wives is allowed ; men in general may 
have two, a rupack threes and the king five. They name their chil- 
dren without any ceremony^ as soon as tbey are born. 

Fish is their principal fcKxi : they rise very early in the morning. 
And their first btisiness is to bathe, for which particular places are 
appointed, and a man dares not.approach the woiAen's bathing-pkices, 
without previously giving a particular halloo, of which, if no notice 
be taken, he may proceed, but if they halloo in return, he must im- 
mediately retire. 

The method of stngipg in these islands is, tfa«t when any nuoiber 
of people are assembled, a chief gives out a line, which is taken up 
and repeated, and others Complete the verse, and so they continue 
«kigfing for a considerable leiigth of time. A festival is itim deacrib* 
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ed : tliey ornamented themselves with plaintain leaves, nicdT paied 
ioto strips, like ribands, then forming themselves into circles, one 
within another, an elderly person began a song, or long sentence, and 
on his coming to the end of it, all the dancers joined in concert, danc- 
ing along at the same time ; then a new sentence was pronounced 
and danced to, which continued till every one had sung, and lys 
verse had been danced. Their manner of dancing does not consist 
so much in caperinpf and leaping, or other feats of agility, as a cer- 
tain method of reclming their belies, and yet preserving the balance. 
During the dance, sweet drink was handed about, and when it was 
finished, an elegant supper was brought in. 

From the most diligent observation, it appears that the inhabitant 
of Pelew believe in a Supreme Being, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments, but they have few religious rites and cereiiKmies. 
Tiiey think wicked men at death are confined to the earth, but good 
people grow beautiful, and ascend into the sky. They have method? 
of divination, by which they judg« of the success of any future pro- 
ject. 

The funeral of a young man, slain in battle, was witnessed by some 
of Captain Wilson's men. A great number of natives, with the king 
at their head, walked in processiop to a large pavement, where the 
king seated himself, and tne crowd surrounded him. Those who bore 
the corpse moved slowly on before the king, who addressed them in 
a speech, recapitulating the qualifications of the deceased. 

This eulogium he deSvered with gfreat solemnity, and the respect- 
ful silence of all around him, added a degree of affecting grandeur 
to the scene. The body was then csuried to the grave, attended by 
women only ; and one woman, upon tlie approach of the corpse, ^ 
out of the grave, who had, probably, been examining if every thing 
was right. 

The last offices they always commit to the women, as the men, who 
are nearly interested, or relations, might be led to discover some ex- 
terior marks, of grief, which would be considered as dercTatory to 
the lignity of the male sex. As soon as the body was laid in the 
grave, the women set up loud lamentations. 

T%e Island ofLoochoo* 

Ths island of Loochoo is about sixty miles long and twenty broad « 
lying in latitude 26° N., longitude 128^ E. It is the principal island 
of a group of thirty-six, subject to the same monarch, and the seat of 
tlie government. The natives trace their history back to a pen«i 
long anterior to the Christian era ; but their ^rst communicatioo 
with the rest of the world, when their accounts became fully corro- 
borated and undisputed, was about the year 605, when they were in- 
vaded by China, who found them at that time— a time when England 
and the creater part of Europe were immersed in barbarisBi— the 
same kind of people they are at the presept day. 

The dress of these people is as remarkable tor its simplicity as tt 
is for its elegance. The hair, which is of a glossy black, (being anoint- 
ed with an oleaginous substance, obtained from the leaf of a tree,) it 
ttirned up from before, from behind, and on both sides, to thecroim 
of the head, and there tied close down ; great cafe being taken that 
all should be perfectly smooth ; and the part of the hair beyond the 
ftisftening, or string, being now twisted into a neat little top-knot, is 
there'retained by two Ihsteners, called camesashee and usxsasbee, made 
either of gold, silver^ «r brass, accevding to the circvantaacct of the 
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iretK^; the fontter of these hayinif a little star on the end of it, 
which paints forward. This mode of hair-dressing is pratised with 
ibe {greatest uniformity, from the highest to the lowest of the males, 
and baA a very pleasing effect, whether viewed singly, or when they 
are gathered together. At the age of ten years the boys are entitled 
to the usisashee, and at fifteen they wear both. Except those in of- 
fice, who wear only a cap on duty, they appear to have no coveriug 
for the head, at least in fine weather. Interiorly they wear a kind 
Of shirt, and a pair of drawers, but over all a loose robe, with wide 
sleeves, and a oroad sash round their middle. They have sandals on 
tneir feet, neatly formed of straw ; and the higher orders have also 
wmte gaiters, coming above the ankle. The quality of their robes 
depends on that of the individual. — The superior classes wear silk of 
i^anous hues, with a sash of contrasting colour, sometimes inter- 
woven with gold. — ^The lower orders make use of a sort of cotton 
stuff, e^eneralJy of a chestnut colour, and sometimes striped, or spot- 
ted,, blue and white. 

There are nine ranks of grandees, or public officers, distinguished 
by diisir caps ; of which we observed four. The highest noticed 
v^as worn by a member of the royal family, which was of a pinjj^ cOr 
lour, with br^ht yelloW* flowers. The next in dignky was the pur- 
ple ;. then plain yellow ; and the red seemed to be the lowest. 

The island of Loochoo itself is situate in the happiest climate of the 
globe. — Refreshed by the sea-breezes, which, from its ideographical 
position, blow over it at every period of the year,- it is n'ee from the 
extremes of heat and cold, woich oppress maht 6ther countries; 
whilst from thegen^:^ configuration or the land, oeing more adapt- 
ed to the production of rivers and streams, than of bogfs and mapshes, 
one great source of disease in the warmer latitudes hab no existence : 
and the people seemed to enjoy robust health, for we observed no 
diseased objects, nor beggars of any description among them. 

Nature has been bountiful in all her gifts to Loochoo : It is not 
merely, as might be expected, the country of the orange and the 
itme ; but the banyan of India, and the Norweg*ian' fir, the tea-plant, 
aind die sug^r-cane, aU fiourish together. In addition to many good 
qualities, not often found combined, this island can also boast its ri- 
vers and secure harbours ; and last, though not least, a worthy, a 
friendly, and a happy race of people. 

These islanders are represented by Mr. M'Leod as remarkable 
for their honesty and adherence to truth. The chiefs informed ii«, 
tliat there was little probability of their stealing any thing ; but, as 
iron implements were a great temptation, they begged that hoifc 
might be left. carel^iFisly about. Although, however, the opportuni- 
ties were numberless, not one theft "occurred during the whole of 
our sojourn among them. That proud and haughty feelirtg'.of na- 
fi'onal superiority, so strongly existing among the common class of 
British seamen, was here completely subdued by the gentle man- 
ners and kind behaviour of the inhabitants. Although intermixed, 
and often working together, not a single quarrel took place on either 
sidb during the whole of our stay ; but each succecMling d^y added 
to friendship aCnd cordiality. 

^eW'Holland, 

Thk vast'island of New-Holland lies between 1(J° 37' and 3*"^* 3* 
lat and between 113° and 153° 30" east long. It is nearly equal if) 

«8 
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extent to the whole of Europe.* Its coast was first discoreredfi^ 
Dou Pedro de Quiros, who, in the year 1609, presented several roe- 
morials to the Spanish court, in which he reprjesented itras pari of a 
great southern continent. Seven years afterwards, part of the west- 
em coast was ,seen hy the captain of a Dutch ship, the Endracht^ 
and which has given name to a portion of the territory. Other navi- 
gators have successively explored didferent regions, but it was not 
till 1770, that Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast, and thereby 
ascertained the whole of New-Holland to be an island. In 1786, the 
British Government took possession of a part of that coast, at about 
34 degprrses of south lat. An expedition had been fitted out, and a 
number of men of war, transports, store-ships, &c. under the con- 
duct of Captain Phillips, proceed^'to found a colony there. With- 
out entering into a detail of its progressive improvements, it may be 
observed, that the geographic situation jof ^lew South Wales, the 
eastern territory with respect to China and Indi^, ofiers advantages 
in prospect above all calculation, and it appears, from the latest ac- 
counts, that the colony is nsing rapidly into a more prosperous and 
thriving state, both as to its cultivation and political importance. 

The three principal towns are Sydney, Paramatta, and Hawks- 
bnry, where churches or edifices have be^n built or appropriated, 
and where clergymen reside with suitablib appointments. In 1810, 
Sydney district contained 6158 inhabitants; Paramatta 1807; 
Hawksbury 2389, and another district, named Newcastle, contain- 
ed about lOO.f The number of animals that have strayed from the 
settlements, herds of black cattle, colts, fillies, mares in foal, be- 
sides goats and deer, are multiplying in the woods, to a boundless 
extent. The climate is highly salubrious. 

There are out-settlements, such as Port Dalrymple, and Hobart's 
Town, in Van Diemen's Land, at the southernmost point of New- 
Holland, which are represented as enjoying a purer climate, and 
more productive soil than New South Wades. The colony on Nor- 
folk island has been withdrawn. 

The aboriginal inhabitants are more diminutive and slighter made 
ttian the Europeans. Instances of natural deformity are very rare. 
Their muscular force is not great ; but the pliancy of their limbs 
renders them active. A high forehead, with prominent over-hanging 
eye-brows, is their leading characteristic, which gives an air of re- 
solute dignity to their aspect, that recommends them, in spite of a 
true negro nose, thick lips, and wide mouth ; their hands and feet 
are small; their eyes are full, black, and piercing; the tone of their 
voice is loud, but not harsh. 

The women are proportionably smaller than the men ; these, like 
the people of all other countries, strive to heighten their attractions 
by adventitious embellishments. Hence the nakal savage of New 
.South Wales pierces the septum of his nose, through which he runs 
a stick or bone ; and scarifies his body, the charms of which in- 
crease in proportion- to the number and magnitude of the seams by 
which it is distinguished. The operation is performed by making two 
longitudinal incisions with a sharpened shell, and afterwards pinching 

up with the nails the intermediate space of skin and -fiesh, which 

/ 
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* It is 2600 miles long from E. to W. and contains 3,000,000 
square miles. 
f In 1818, the white populiatioa was 25,050. 
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tbereby beccnne* coAsiderably elevated, and forms a proroipence as 
thick as a man's .fing^er. It is not certain that these scarifications are 
intended solely to increaCBb personal beauty ; they may be performed 
for reasons similar to those which lead to an excision of Uie part of the 
little finder of the left hand in (he* women, and of the front-tooth in 
the men, both of which may be superstitious ceremonies, performed 
in the hope of avertin? evil, or obtaining* some -good, of which they 
may stand in need. Soth sexes bcsmtar their bodies with different 
Goloars ; but red and white are most in use. 

It is generally supposed, that the Indians of New-Hrl*and acknow- 
ledge the existence of a superintending^ Deity : and their dread of 
spirits has led Europeans to conclude Ibat they believe in a future 
state. They call a spirit maton, and are unwilling' to approach a 
corpse, saying, the mawn will seize them, and that it fastens upon 
them in the night when asleep. If they are asked where their de- 
ceased friends are, they always point to the skies. 

These people believe, that particular aspects and appearances of 
the heavenly bodies predict g^Jod or evil consequences to themselves 
or friends. A fems^e is described by Mr. Tench as running into -a 
room, where a company was assembled, and uttering frightful excla- 
mations of impending mischiefs about to light on her and her coun- 
trymen. When questioned on the caase of such agitation, she went 
to the door, and pointed to the skies, saying, that wljenever the stars 
wore that appearance, misfortunes to the natives always followed. 
When they hear the thunder roll, and view the livid glare, ihey do 
not flee, but rush out, and deprecate destruction : they have a dance 
and a song appropriated to this awful occasion, which consists of the 
wildest and most uncouth noises and gestures : they never address 
prayers to bodies that they know to be inanimate, either to implore 
their protection or avert .tneir wrath. W-hen the gum-tree in a tem- 
pest nods over them, or the rock, overlianging the cavern in which 
they sleep, threatens, by its fall, to crush them, they calculate the 
nearness and ma^nit\}de of the danger, and flee from it accordingly. 
The New-Hollanders possess a considerable portion of that sharp- 
ness of intellect which denotes genius. All savages hate labonr, and 
place happiness in inaction ; but neither the arts of civilized life can 
oe practised, nor the advantages felt, without application. Hence, 
theT resist knowledge, and the adoption of manners and customs dif- 
fenng" from their own. 

When they first entered the houses built by Europeans, they ap- 
peared to be astonished and awed by the superiority of their attain- 
ments. They passed by without rapture or emotion their artifices 
and contrivances ; but when they saw a collection of weapons of 
war, or of skins • of animals and liirds, they never failed to exclaim, 
and to confer with each other on the subject. The master of that 
liouse became the object of their regard, as they conclude he must 
be either a renowned warrior .or an expert hunter. 

Their leading good and bad qualities have been thus described; of 
their intrepidity, no doubt can exist; their levity, fickleneas, and 
passionate extravag^ce of character, cannot be defended. They are 
sudden in quarrel, but their desire of revenge is not implacable. 
Their honesty, when tempted b^ novelty, is not unimpeachable; but 
among themselves, there is gom. reason to believe that few breaches 
of this virtue occur. They have no regard to truth ; and when they 
think it their interest to deceive, they scruple nol to utter the mos 
dellb^i^te lies. 
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The aboriginal inhabitants of this distant region are, beyomd Hafn 
psirison, the most barbarous on the sur^e of the g'lobe. The resi< 
dencc of Europeans has here been wholly ineffectual ; the nali^et 
are still in the same state as at our first settlement Every day are 
men and women to be seen in the streets of Sydney and Paramatta, 
naked as in the moment of their birth. In vain have the more ho- 
mane officers of the colony endeavoured to improve their conditioD* 
they still persist in the enjoyment of ease and liberty, :n their own 
way, and tu/f > a deaf ear to any advice upon this subject. 

if accurate observation, and a quick perception of the ridiculous, 
be admitted as a proof of natural talents, the natives of New Soatli 
Wales are by no means deficient. Their mimicking the oddities, 
dress, wadk, gfait, and looks of all the Europeans whom they hate 
seen, from the time of governor Phillips downwards, is so exact, a& 
to be a kind of historic register of their several actions and charac- 
ters. They are, moreover, great proficients in the Newgate slang of 
the convicts, and in case of any quarrel, are by no means unequal to 
them in tiie exchange of abuse. 

Out this is the sum total of their acquisitions from f!uropean interv* 
course. In every othi^r respect they appear incapable of any im 
ftrqvement. They are still as unprotected as ever ag^nst the in 
cilemencies of weather, and the vicissitudes of plenty and absolnts 
famine, the natural attendants on a savage b'fe. In theif persons tbet 
are meager to a proverb, their skins are scarified in every part, and 
^eir faces besmeared with shell-lime and red-gum ; their hair is 
matted like a moss, and oroantented, as they call it, with sharks' 
teeth; a piece of wood, like a skewer, is ^xed in the cartilages of 
the nose. In a word, they compose altogether the most di^nsting 
tribe on the surface of the globe. 

Some of their manufacturers display ingenuity, when the rude toob 
with which they work, and their celerity of execution are considered. 
Dexterity in throwing and parrying the spear is considered as the 
highest acquirement ; children of both sexes practise it from the time 
they are able to throw a rush. If a spear drop from them, when en- 
gaged in contest, Ihey do not stoop to pick it up, but hook it between 
their toes, and so lifl it till it meet the hand ; thus the eye is never 
livened from the foe. If they wish to break a spear, or any wooden 
substance, they lay it across the head and bend down the ends until 
it snaps. 

In the domestic detail there cannot be much variety : one day must 
be like adotber in the life of a savage. Summoned by the calls of 
hunger, and the returning light, he starts from indolence, and, snatch- 
ing up his implements, hastens with his wife to the strand, to com- 
mence their daily task. In general the canoe is assigned to her, 
which she pushes ofi" into deep water, to fish with hook and line. If 
she have a child at the breast, she takes it with her, and while she is 
paddling tc the fishing bank, and employed there, the infant is placed 
On her shoulders, entwining its little legs round her neck, and grasp- 
ing her hair with its hands. The favourite bait for fish is cockle. 

The husband, in the mean time, warily moves to some rook, over 
which he can peep to look for fish. Silent and watchful, he chews t 
cockle, and spits it into the water : allured by the bait, the fish appear 
from beneath the rock, and, at a pre per moment, he plunges wimhii 
Inhing instrument into the water after his prey. When they have 
obtained their booty, they throw the .fish on a fire, lighted for the pm^ 
VOie, and as «ooq as they are a little warmed, mb off theacate. anl 
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|i0jb1 off the niTfaoe, which, beings dressed, tfaer eat, and thns they 
GODtinue till their meal and cookery are finished* 
, A man, in general, has but one wife, and the woman, though coo- 
demned to the most serrile labour, in return for their submission, re- 
deiye every mark of brdtality. When an Indian is angry with his 
wife, he either spears her, or knocks her down on ^e sp6t ; on this 
occasion he always strikes on the head, using, indiscnmihately, a 
hatchet, club, or any other weapon which may chance to be in his 
hapd. 

The language of New-Holland is grateful to the ear, expressive, 
and sonorousj having no analogy wi£ any other known language, 
but the dialects of various regions seem entirely different. 

From its situation on the southern side of the equator, the seasons 
are like those of the southern parts of Africa and America, the re- 
verse of those of Europe ; the summer corresponding with our win- 
ter, and the spring with our autumn. The soil about Botany Bay is 
black, fat, and venr fertile in plants, whence the name arose. In 
Uie parts of New-H<dlatid already explored, there have been found 
large and extensive swamps, but of nvers, lakes, and moiUntauis on 
a l^rge scaler little is known. 



AMIIRIOA« 

America is bounded on the east by the Atlantic, which separates n 
from Europe and Africa ; and on the west by the Pacific, which se- 
parates it from Asia. Towards the north, its limits have not been 
discovered. Towards the south, it terminates in a point, called Cape 
Horn. It is more than 9000 miles long, and, on an average, about 
1500 broad. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

North America is bounded on the E. by the Atlantic ocean ; on 
the S. E. it is separated from South America by the isthmus of Dari- 
ipn ; on the W. is the Pacific deean. The southern extremity is in N. 
lat. 7^ SO'. The limits tow-ards the north have never been ascertained, 

The three great divisions of North America arc, 

1. British America, in the north ; 

2. The United States, in the middle, and 

3. Spanish America m the south. 

These three include the whole of North America, except 

4. Greenland, (belonging to Denmark^ in the north-east, and 
fi. The Russian Settlements, in the nortn-west. 

THE UNITED STATES.* 

The United States is the great middle division of North America. 
It is bounded N. by New-Britain and the Canadas ; E. by New** 

' Tbi&. article h furnished by the editor e^ the present edition. 

S6* 
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Brunswick and tlie Atlantic ocean ; S. by the g^lf of Mexicd ; &' 
W« by the Spanish dominions, and W. by the Pacific ocean. Indiid- 
mr Florida, the territory of the United States extends from 25^ to 
4# N. latitude, and from 66^' 49^ to 125^ W. longitude, embracing 
2,000,000 square miles. 

The population of the United States, in 1790, was 3,92^326 ; in 
1800, 5,305j666; in 1810, 7,239,903, and in 1820, 9,625,734; of whom- 
1,531,436 were slaves, and 233,3% free blacks The population in- 
creases very regularly at the rate of about 3 per cent, per amram, 
doubling in lev than 25 years. 

Climaie* 

Thb climate of the United States, extending through 24 degrees 
of latitqde,^ presents a great variety i^ but is every where much colder 
Uian in the sahie parallels in Europe ; the differ^ice being coiddm>d- 
\y estimated at 8 or 10 degrees. The climate, in the valley of the 
iMississippi, has been considered milder than in the Atlantic states, 
and the difference was estimated by Mr. Jefferson at 3 degrees, but 
later observations have refuted this opinion. The western coast of 
Korth America has a milder climate than the eastern on the same 
parallels, more resembling the climate of Europe. The summers are 
notter and the winters much colder in the United States, than in Eu- 
rope, and o/i the whole the temperature is less equable. The great 
heat of the sunlmers, acting, on the extensive lo\f grounds in Ihi^ 
southern states, renders them unhealthy in the hot months. The 
newly opened districts on the frontiers are subject to fevers and in-- 
termittents ; but the old settlements in the northern states and in the 
hilly country at the south, are generally healthy. Pulmonary oon- 
smnpticms are common in the eastern states, particularly among fe- 
mates. , it has been thought bv some, Ijiat the climate of tlie United 
States is not as favburabte to longevity and the full expansion of the 
human frame, as that of Europe; and the opinion is not entirely 
without foundation. The Americans, as a people, are slenderer, 
With a less brawny form, and a complexion not so highly coloured, as 
in the north of Europe at least ; but this occasions no inferiority in 
activity or understanding. 

This character of the American people differs more than is coofr^ 
mon in any one nation of Europe. Clunate, employments, diversity 
of origin, and of the early colonial governments, have all contributed 
to^ive a very considerable variety to manners and customs, in the 
diilerent sections of the Union. The English population predomi^ 
nates, and has given a tone to society throughout the Union, and will 
probably, in tbe end, take place of all the others. The English lan- 
guage is now the language of government !uid law in all the states^, 
and^ the general language of polished society, except among Uie 
French of Liouisiana. The population of New-England and Virffi- 
nia, is almost pure English. The Germans are very numerous in me 
middle states, particularly in Pennsylvania. In some districts they 
fiirm almost the entire populntion, and still retain their langnageana 
their customs unimpaired. It is not many years since tbe German, 
langus^e was used in the courts of law in those districts, but it is noir 
lat^ aside. It is still however exclusivel}'^ employed in their churches. 
The low Du*chk wev^ the original sutlers pn tlic Hv.<lson, wher^ 
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tbcn* detcendanti are now quite nmnenma, in tomediitricti of Keir* 
Tin-k and New-Jenej. Thej still retain the nse of their lang^nac^ 
among themselves, but it U fast disappearinip. The Swedes wereue 
earliest settlers on the Delaware. They still retain their language 
and their habits, in a few small settlements below Philadelphia. Tlie 
Scotch and Irish are very extensiyely distributed through the middle 
and southern states ; more sparingly in the northern and eastern* 
They are numerous in the cities, particularly in the middle states, 
where the Irish are principally employed as common labourers. The 
Scotch are noted for tber commercial activity. The Irish are very 
numerous in Western Pennsylvania, and the Scotch in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. In the upper districts of Carolina, the Highland 
Scotch still retain their original Gaelic. The French are numeroui 
along the lower Mississippi ; and in Louisiana, particularly at New- 
Orleans, they give a tone to society ; — ^but from the continual influx 
of a northern and English population, the latter will undoubtedly 
soon gain the ascendency, in the southern states the black populst- 
tion is rery numerous, constituting from one fourth to one half of the 
whole ; the greater part of these are slaves. The western states are 
settled principally from the Atlantic states. A few only of their set- 
tlers are directly from £urope. AmcHi|^ these is a small colony of 
Swiss on the Qhie^ who cultivate the vine. The population of tbm 
western states conforms to the character of the orinnal settlers, mo* 
dified by the necessities of a new settlement. The states north of 
the Ohio are settled principally from the north and middle states, 
and have prohibited the introduction of slavery. The states south of 
the Ohio are settled principally from Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and slavery is of course permitted. The same is true of the new 
states and territories, now organized beyond the Mississippi. Thia 
diversity of climate, ortgpiD, and pursuit, particularly the absence 
or preseooe of slavery, has given some peculiairities of character t& 
the different sections of the Union. 
The free population of the United States has taken a character, 

Senerally, from its republican institutions. The poorest and the most 
ependant, particularly in the couDtr}% show a freedom of action and 
opinion, which foreigners have caUed impudence, but which is the 
necessary result of general liberty and intelligence. The Americans, 
a people, too, are more active and enterprising than the subjects of 
less popular governments in Europe. Tbis is particularly true of 
nortiiern states. At the south, the climate, and the employment 
slaves, have given a more indolent character to the white popula- 
dloB, aind in those states, the more active employments are filled by 
atrangers, particularly from the northern states. The absence of 
ranks and entailments, causing a continual circulation of property,. 
flknd rendering it extremely difficult to give a permanency to any ac- 
cumulation of wealthy has given to all efasses an eagerness to acquire 
riches, which sometimes degenerates into a dishonourable cupidi^* 
Most of the great fortunes in the United States, were acquired by tne 
industry of uieir possessors, and this generally from very small be- 
ginnings. The number of old established (^milies is very' few. Thia 
g^TCs a character of newness, and what Europeans have called vul» 
g<arity, to the wealthier classes of society. The merchants and pro> 
fessional men, who have acquired fortunes by their industry, generally 
continue their exertions to a late period, long after their ciroum 
stances have rendered them necessary. Few of them think of devot* 
iii£ tfaemselices to>the cultivatioa of uae arts or literature^ or to ths 
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more libend ptmnitB, which their wealth would aOow thfem. Btit km 
orefrrown fortunes bare been accumulated in this coontiy, and th« 
eqml distribution oi estates has generally broken them doWn on the 
•leaths of the original proprietorB. Hence but few have been edaca^> 
ed, solely, to the more liberal and ornamental pursuits, which are so 
generally followed by the higher ranks in Europe^ Allbough 6tmi 
these circumstances we do not yet find many patrons of the fine arts^ 
literature, and the abstract sciences, yet the necessity of constant exer- 
tions to maintain a high position in society, renders the possession of 
■olid and useiial attainments more common than in any other countr]^^ 
The perfect freedom of action, and the «itire security of proper^, 
giving to all a chance of acquiring wealth and distinction, have ex- 
tended this intelligence^and actiTity through all classes^ and |^Ven a 
general upward tendency to the whole mass. Europeans have indu]«^- 
ed themselves in undervaluing the people of this country, and m 
trying to prove their natural inferiority. There may be some phy- 
sical differences arising from the climate, but these are rather in our 
ftkvour than a^nst us* If there is less solidity in our forms, there is 
less heaviness m our tnotions ; and If our persons are slenderer, they 
are so much the more active. Americans have shown, that they can 
cope with Europeans in war, by land or sea ; and in commercial ta- 
lent and enterprise, and in aU tnose arts or inventions, which our cir^ 
cumstances are calculated to encourage, we have exhibited no de- 
gree of inferiority to the most favoured nation. Indeed Americans 
nave been long noted for their shrewdness, and their ingenuity ; and 
there is scarcely a country in the world where they may not be found 
improving their fortunes. They have particularly excelled in me: 
chanical inventions, and have shown a marked superiority in paintings 
so much so, that this has almost become a national characteristic. 

This general character of intelligence, activity and enterprise, ti 
modified by circumstances, in the different sections of the Union, so 
as to give to each a peculiar character. In the northern and eastern 
states, and such parts of the Western states as are settled from them, 
the peculiar characteristics of the Atnerican people are most strik-* 
ingly exhibited. The shrewdness and enterprise of tlie 't'ankees is 
known every where, and their eagerness to better their fortunes has 
distributed tiiem through every town and village of the Union. Thef 
have retained much of the attachment of their ancestors^ the Pit 
g^ms, to learning and religion ; and every village in New-England, 
and in most of their settlements at the westward, has its church and 
schools. Comfort, and even some degree of elegance, is extended 
through aU classes ; and there is scarcely an individu^ who has not 
the rudiments of ah English education,' afid who is not pretty weU 
ac<^uainted with the laws and constitution of his coiintr^, with its 
pohtics and resources, and with the present state of society in gene- 
ral. This eeneral diffusion of intelligence renders their electitms 
more orderlv, and less under the contiol of a few designing indivi- 
duals. The security of propeffy is siich, in the coilntry, throoghont 
New-England, that goods Would be little hazarded, if left without 
the ordinary protection of bolts and bars. However, the simplicity 
of the pilgrims is fast disappearing from New-England, and the very 
enterprise and intelligence, so common to its population, is g^radn 
any bringing them nearer the present state of European society. 

The Germans and Diltch, of the middle states, have been charao- 
ferized by their industry and frugality; but they have never shown 
ihe iatelligeBce and enterprise of the N ew-Englanders. They have 
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nit been able to maintain their rroond against them, where the^ 
hare come in contact ; and in New- York, the Dutch character i9 
fast disappearing^. In Pennsylvania, the German character, in some 
of the counties below the mountains, still remains quite distinct. Ther 
are generally farmers, on a larger scale, than these of New-England!, 
very careful and industrious, with fine fields and fences, large stone 
barns, and rery ordinary houses. They show little regard for ele- 
gance, and their villages have a gloomy, dingy appearance, beside 
the light and airy villages of the North. They are generally igno* 
raot, and obstioately attached to their native language and customs. 
Their great ambition is to keep up the old establishments of their 
family unimpaired. They have but little enterprise, and when they 
do leave their homes, it is only in search of new farms in the west* 
em settlements, where they may continue the frug^ habits of their 
fathers. Many of these Germans came into America, as herdsmen 
or redemptioners, (that is, they bound themselves to service for a 
certain time, to pay the expenses of their passage ;) but the instances 
are rare, in which they have not acquired cmnfortable estates by 
their industry. 

The white population of the Southern States, has taken quite a pe- 
culiar character, from the relaxing influence of the climate and of 
slavery. There is a much greater inequality in ranks, than at the 
North. They are in general either very wealthy or very poor, par- 
ticularly in the low countr^r, where the soil is divided between great 
proprietors, who cultivate it by laige companies of slaves. In the 
upper and mountainous districts, estates are more equally divided , 
bat in all, the influence of slavery is verv perceptible. This has 
given an elevation, if not a haughtiness, to the character of the plant* 
era, x^nd has rendered them the most violent advocates for liberty, 
and the most determined supporters of republicanism. The warmth 
of their climate, although it has evidently a relaxing influence on 
the whole, has however given a fire and quickness to their passions, 
which add not a little to their peculiar character. Less engaged in 
labour, either physical or intellectual, than their fellow-citizens of 
the'North, they have given more of their time to the acquisition of 
general knowledge, to the cultivation of taste, and in particular, to the 
study and practice of politics. Hence they have g^ned a political 
influence, in the Union, disproportioned to their w^th and popula- 
tion, and have supplied our government with an unusual number of 
publjp functionaries. Oratory, too, has been more studied, as an art, 
than at the North, and every means of popular influence has been 
moi^ extensively employed than iu New-England. They are liberal 
in their opinions, hospitable to strangers, fond of pleasure and dis 
play, and often too lavish in their expenses for their own advantage 
The poorer whites are comparatively uneducated. The employmem, 
of slaves, and the nature of the climate, render them indolent and toe 
often intemperate. Their houses are mean, and their whole appear- 
ance exhibits a state of society far behind that of the North. They 
are addicted to sporting, and their public assembhes, courts, elec- 
tions, &c. are not conducted with the order and decorum so striking, 
on such occasions, in New-England. The black population is prin- 
cipally in a state of slavery, and of course, almost entirely uneducat- 
ed. Slavery has undoubtedly, in the Southern States, less forbidding 
features, than in almost any other country ; but it is still an instita* 
tion, which every ?ood man would wish to see abolished. But it is^ 
at present, so deeply rooted, that there is but a very ^int prospect of 
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its extinction. The slaves at the south are generally ffeated iriOi 
kindness, and are neither overworked, nor severely punished. 

They are usually allowed a small patch of ground, and a podio^ 
of their time, for cultivating it ; and all they can obtain from this 
labour, is their own. Their houses -are generally poor, their food 
and their clothing coarse, and only such as is necessary ; yet in ge- 
neral their unavoidably bai*d condition is not rendered worse by any 
cruelty on tlie part of their masters. 

The population of the Western States has a less peculiar charac 
ter, than that of the sections, already pointed out. The noilherfv 
districts, around the lakes and in Ohio, are chiefly settled from NeW' 
England, and retain much of the £a£(tern character. They have 
given more attention to schools and religion, and have higher notions 
ef comfort and propriety, than farther south. In Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, labour is principally perfonned by slaves ; and the whites 
there have much of the bold reckless character of their ancestors 
firom Virginia and Carolina. But society is now rapidly improving 
in that quarter, and perhaps in no section of the Union, have such 
rapid efforts been ma^e for the general diffusion of knowledge, as 
have recently been made in Kentucky. Their political difficulties have 
contributed not a little to sharpen their intellects, and add to their in* 
telligence. Still society is there comparatively, barbarous. In all 
the Western States, tiiere is a peculiar character, derived from their 
recent settlement. It is tliat of the Backwoodsmen. Compelled, by 
the necessity of their circumstances, to endure hardship, to sustain 
difficulties, to meet sudden emergencies, and to be their own mer- 
cluints and mechanics, as well as hunters and farmers, thus combine 
ing all the employments of a more advanced state of society, intheii 
own persons, they have gained a boldness, a quickness, and a kind 
Qf half savage sagacity, to which the soberer and more regular inhabi- 
tant o^the Atlantic States is a stranger. This character renders Uiehr 
society mder and more turbulent ; but it is an excellent preparatu» 
for their only means of defence, by partisan warfare. 

Edticalion, 

There is, probably, no part of the world where the rudiments of 
education are more generally diffused than in New-England, and 
those districts in the northern s^nd western states, occupied by New- 
Englanders. Hardly an individual can be found, who cannot read 
and write, aind keep accounts. Most of the labouring classes in 
New-England are well-informed on all the leading^, political, and 
religious topics of the day, and a fondness for reading is very ge- 
neral-. Books are extensively circulated, particularly by means of 
social and circulating libraries, and every individual consults his 
newspaper.. l*faey are, in ^v-eneral, well prepared for the comrooD 
business of life, and many, who have only the common advantagel 
of education, gain all the. knowledge necessary for managing ex- 
tensive concerns. The proportion of educated men is very large, 
for a state of society wher^ there, are so very few, whose fortunes 
allow thena to lead a life of leisure, and where a liberal education 
n of no value, unless it is turned to profit. The number of those 
who devote themselves to literature and science is very snrall ; in- 
deed, we should not be far from the truth, if we said there were none, 
who are so employed. All men of education are obliged to engage 
in some laborious profession, unless they are possessed of lar^ for- 
tunes, and in such a case the instances are few, indeed, of sncb as 



hsMre applied fhemselvies to intellectual parsaits. These remarks 
apply, iQ6ome decree, to the whole Union, so that the United States 
may be characterized as a country where knowledge is widely dif- 
fused, but no '^rhere |;'reatly accumulated. 

The general diffusion of knowledge, through all clashes, is effect* 
ed by means of the common or primary schools. These, in all the 
New-England States, except Ilhode-lsland,- in New-York, and in 
some of the southern and western states, are established and sup- 
ported by law. In Connecticnt, New- York, and Virginia, exten- 
sive funds are provided for the .support of schools. Of these, the 
funds of Connecticut are the largest, although her population is much 
the less. Where schools are not provided by law, such is the force 
of public opinion, that in all the towns and wealthier districts, they 
are supported by subscription, or local funds for the purpose. Hence, 
in almost every section of the country, the people are sufficiently 
educated to read their newspapers, and to canvass their political in- 
terests. The education of these primary schools is j^enerally con- 
fined to reading and writing, and the rudiments of English Gram- 
mar, Geography, and Arithmetic. 

The next class of schools are the academies. These are eitlier 
established by law, and supported by funds, provided by the State, or 
by the subscription of individuals ; or they are set up by individuals 
on their own responsibility, and supported by the fees of their scho- 
lars. These are very numerous in every section of the Union. Great 
numbers of them are taught by the recent graduates of colleges, par- 
ticularly from the northern states, who are often found in this em- 
ployment at the extreme south aud west. In these institutions, young 
meu are fitted for college, or for the counting-house, and in many 
iBstances they receive tliere all their education preparatory to the 
three learned professions. The extent of their stuaies, of course, 
varies. In some, it fully equals the course of our colleges ; in others, 
it is much more limited, and is often regulated by the wishes of the 
student. English Grammar, Geography, History, Arithmetic, and 
the Practical Mathematics in general, and so (nuch of the languages 
as is necessary for entering college, form the more ordinary course. 
Several new mstitutions have recently been established, pritacipalff' 
by individuals, to furnish a more practical education than has hi* 
dierfo been supplied. In some, the object is military ; in others, ag- 
ricultural or commercial. They have generally borrowed their 
plans from similar institutions on the continent of*^ Europe, particu* 
larly fiiom that of Fellenberg in Switzerland. 

The highest order of elementary schools, in this country, are the 
colleges. There are none where knowledge is communicated on the 
plan of the European Universities, by lectures alone. They all rc?^ 
tain more or less of the disciplioe of the school, and through the 
greater part of thehr course, the students are taught by recitations. 
Their course of siudiesi nc\odes the Greek and Latin languages, and 
the mathematics, for which Button's is a very common text book. 
In some colleges, a partictilar cbui^e of text books has been provid- 
ed by their teachers. This is partly the case at Harvard and Yale, 
The course of Mathematics embraces Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- 
try, Trigonometry, and their practical applications. Conic Sections, 
Mechanical Philosophy and Astronomy, and in some colleges, Flux- 
ions and the Calculns. Besides these, which are the leading stodiea 
of our colleges, they give some attention to Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory', Intellectual and Moral Philosophv, History and Geography, 
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Bhetoric and Belles Lettres, and the elements of Political Seiencs. 
In roost of the coUeres, Theology forms a part of the course. In- 
deed, most of the colleges, particularly in the northern states, were 
founded through the influence of the clergy, to provide means for 
educating young men for their profession ; and at present, all the 
collee^es of New-England, and most of them in the other sections of 
the Union, are presided over hy cleigymen, and religious 8er?ices 
form a part of their daily duties. Many of the more recent colleges 
in the southern and western states were established and supported 
by grants from the legislatures of the states, and in the new umTer- 
sity of Virginia, which approaches the nearest in its plan to the 
European universities ; religion forms no part of the ceremony of its 
institutions. 

The oldest and best established of our colleges are in the nortbero 
states. Of these, Harvard university, near Boston, and Yale col- 
lege, in Connecticut, hold the first rank. The first of these far ex- 
cels the other in funds and means of instruction in general, but the 
latter has rather surpassed it in the number of students. 

The Military Academy, established and supported by the national 
government, at West-Point, is undoubtedly the best regulated semi- 
nary in our country. The course of studies is principally confined to 
the mathematics, and their military applications ; and m these they 
far excel any of our colleges in extent and exactness, and are snr- 
passed only by the Military and Polytechnic schools in France, 
from which the system of this institution is borrowed. In addition to 
the branches pursued, in our colleges, they gain a thorough know* 
ledge of the cadculus, descriptive geometry, and engineering, and the 
more advanced students read ,Afewton't Frincijna and La Place. 
We believe the mathematical course of Columbia College in New- 
York, approaches nearer to that at West-Point, in extent and ex- 
actness, and it is principally through the exertions of its present 
very able Professor, Mr. Adrain. 

The only remaining schools are those for the professions. Thess 
have greaUy increased within a few years, and are now becoming 
numerous. Thirty or forty years since, students in the professions 
were educated privately by gentlemen in practice, either after they 
had completed their college studies, or in many cases only after 
they had received a common English education. This is now the 
case to a very considerable extent, and in some parts of the countiy 
almost entirely so; but it has lately become quite the fashion to at- 
tend the public schools for professional education, which have re- 
cently risen up, and are every year hscreasing. 

Tlie schocds for Medicine were first established, and are now the 
most numerous and extensive. That of Philadelphia is the oldest and 
has held the first rank. It has numbered five hundred or six hun- 
dred pupils, at a session. Those of New- York and Baltimore, 
though much more recent, have almost overtaken it in numbers. 
Besides the public schools, individuals have, for a few years past, 
been in the habit of delivering private courses of lectures in oor 
larger towns, as is practised so extensively in London and Pans. 

The Law schools are less numerous, and much less extensive 
There is a long established, and very respectable institution, for this 
purpose, at Litchfield, Connecticut, where the profession is studied 
systematically. In general, it is studied in the office of a practitioner, 
where practice may be combined, to some extent, with reading. 
; A great number of Theological schools have arisen within a fiow 
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rjtos throag^hout the Union ; the most important of which, are the 
Presbyterian schools at Andover and Princeton, and the Episcopal 
school at New- York. Besides these, schools for the education of 
missionaries and heathen Touth, hare been recently established. 

Several Seminaries hare been lately established for educating the 
Deaf and Dumb. The first of the kmd was founds at Haruord, 
Connecticut, and has been the parent of many others. Lancasterian 
schools have been established in many of our cities and towns, and 
hare contributed not a little to the general diffusion of learning. 

The general education of the people is no where so well provided 
for, and so thoroughly pursued as in the city of Boston. In addition 
to the common schools, they have an excellent Latin school, and 
English high schools, where the best scholars may obtain a rery ex- 
tensive education, in science and English literature, at the pubhc 
expense. These are particulariy calculated to prepare youtus for 
the counting-house, for navigation, and the more difficult branches 
of mechanics. 

Oo the whole, the people of the United States may be character- 
ized by their education and intelligence* The spirit is increasing, 
and every year is adding to their means of improvement, and while 
tills continues, we need have little fear for tiie perpetuity of their 
freedom. 

JUaraU* 

• The first settlers of New-England were strictly moral and religi- 
ous people, rather contracted id their notions, and penurious in their 
habits, but with a strong sense of the importance of integrity and 
order. Hence, society has been always quiet and regular, in that 
section of the Union, atid although their descendants have departed 
from the severity of their original habits, yet even now property is 
secure, peace very rarely disturbed, and the Sabbath kept witK a 
conscientious strictness. The German and Scotch settlers, in the 
middle states, were less puritanical, but have always been remarka- 
ble for their sober industry and their strict integrity. In the south- 
ern states, society has always worn a freer aspect, and been charac<> 
terized by a fondness forpieasure and amusement, and a propensity 
to lavish expenditure. Tnere has always been such an abundance in 
this country, and wages have borne so larepe a ratio to the pnces of 
necessaries, that then and robbery, and indeed all acts of violence, 
have been yery rare, and principally confined to our cities and large 
towns. Quarrelling, and more deadly acts of violence, have been 
more common in the southern and western states, and have been 
principally occasioned by sudden fits of passion, aided or indneed by m- 
temperance. If there is any viee which may be called national, it is 
that of intemperance. Temperance has hardly been a necessary 
virtue in this country, and in particular, the immense quantities of 
ardent spirits, which have been imported and manufacturea nere, 
and the absence of ^1 restraint on its sale and circulation, have acted 
as a kind of preimum to intoxication. This is very remarkable in 
the western country, where the want of a market for their immense 
surplus of grain has led them to distil enormous quantities of whiskey, 
which is, in a great measure, consumed among them. The excessive 
quantities of paper money, and the facilities of counterfeiting it, have 
rendered that crime very commou. As a nation, however, we may 
be considered a moral one, if we may judge from the absence <» 
gejM cTarmes to preserve order, from the very few instances of capi» 
* 29 



tel pofibbitiBiit, or fttim the smadi amount of extreioe sufteiiD^) whici 
II foond even in our largest cities. 

» 
Thk political ccmetitu tioD of the Untted States is tiie freest and most 
ioGomipt of any. It ib a pure system of representation, which in^ 
clades the voice and will of the whole population. The Legislature 
consists of a House. of Hepresentatires and a Senate, with a Presi- 
dent, elected every ifour years, instead of an beredit£iry Monarch, for 
the executive power. 

The United States are a federal republic. Each of the states is in* 
dependent!^ and has the exclusive control of all concerns merely lo* 
cal ; but the defence of the country, the regulation of commerce, 
and all the general interests iff the confederacy are committed, by the 
constitution of the United States, to a general government. The 
legislative power is vested in a Congress, consisting of a Senate aid 
House of Keprescntatives. The Senate is compost of two memhert 
from each state, chosen by their Licghlatures for six years. The 
Representatives ftre chosen by the people biennially, each state be- 
ing entitled to a number proportioned to its free population, and in 
the slave-holding states eveiy five slaves are allowed to count the 
same as three freemen. Tlie President and Vice President arecho* 
«#»n for four years by electors appointed for the purpose, and eack 
state appoints as many eleCtf^rs as the whole number of its Senators 
and Representatives. iThe salary of the President is $25,000 ^r an- 
num ; of the Vice President, $5000. The principal officers in the 
executive department are the Secretary of State, tlie Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Nav}, the 
Attorney General, and the Postmakster General. 

The governments of the states are all formed on strict republican 
principles. They have a Icgislattfre ctmsisting of two Houses, and 
an Executive consisting of a Governor, and some states a Liieutenant 
Governor, and in otliers a council, or both. The internal police of the 
states is managed by the government of the states alone ; the national 
government bein^ employed only in regulating Our foreign relations 
and the general interests of the Union, and in settling all difficulties 
which may arise between the several states. ^ In addition to the Le- 
gislative and Executive bodies, there is a Judiciary system formed on 
similar principles, with the exception that the JQd^ of the higher 
courts hold their offices during good behaviour, or until they reach a 
certain advanced age. The courts of the United States takecopi- 
zance of Stll offences against the U. S. of all cases in which the Unit* 
ed States are a party, of all casies involving foreign states, or the 
c tizens of the same, and of all such as arise between the different 
states, cr the citizens of the same. T^e Supreme Court of the Unit* 
ed States decides, also, on the constitutionality of laws, and Judicial 
decisions. &ence its mduence is predominant in the Union. The 
•tate courts are confined to th^ffairs oftheir states alone. There are 
supreme CoUKs, which have cognizance of all cases in the states to 
wnich they bMonjg, district and county courts, and justices of the peace 
for the decision of small matters. In tovrns and neighbourhoods. 
There Ia the s^tne g^radatiou in the le^slative and executive powers; 
each town is, in fact, a democracy of itself. Its freemen can meet in 
a body, not only for the purpose of state elections, but to choose their 
tfwn municipal officers, and to regulate all concerns affecting them- 
selves alone. It has its own executive officers, whose bttsines; J w 
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to execute all orders, not only ^m higher aathonty, but from the 
mtinicipal officers of the town itself, ft is this e^radation in our ro- 
yemment, which gives it its greatest strength andits greatest promise 
of permaueocj^i. £ach state and county, and towo, is a check oin 
All tbe others, and a strong hold of republican principles. 

If the 'National Executive should attempt to destroy Xhe other na« 
tional authorities at Washington, it would be ^met by the aiuthoritiet 
of the several slates, and would have to fight so many battles, before 
it could compel them to its purposes. Nor would the contest stop 
there, for the people would meet in their primary assemblies, Ifiie 
towiis,) each or which has a distinct and perfect organization oi its 
own, and ^e chances are strong, that before it had overcome all 
these, it would produce a counter-revolution and fadl in its own at- 
tempt. It is only until the whole mass of the people are dissolved fai 
political corruption, that the national government can hope to effect 
a consolidation. — Nor is there more danger of a disunion. The sys* 
tern of confederation is so complicated, the interests of the different 
and even remote parts are to litfked ti^ether, tiiat no effort to effect 
a separation, commencing in one point, -could by any possibility suc- 
ceed, until it had spread itself through a large part of the whole, and 
before this could be effected the thousand checks' ahd counter-clracks 
of the confederation, would probably, as long as there is any hooefity 
and intelligence in the people, stop tbe progress of ibe breach, and 
restore every thing to its original security. The Unioa has been 
«flen threatened, since its establishment, and in some instances fear- 
fully so ; but after all these dangers, it apparently was never stronger 
than at the present moment. 

Under a government so pure and equal; where e^erjcitxten niaj 
feel an entire security of Hfe, liberty, and fortune ; where even the 
poorest labourer may enjoy all the fruits of his industry unmolested^ 
ftdd the wealthiest proprietor can sustain no usurpation over tlte 
Hghts of the poorest ; where taxes and burdens are light, and subsist- 
ence easy ; where the n»ans of education are offered to all, and no 
restraint is laid on the expression of opinions; we may well indulge 
a hope, that we shall long continue the improvements we have to 
happily b^iin, and that we are destined to become, not only otie of 
the most extensive nations, but one of the t^ost enlightened, popu- 
lous, and wealthy, and of course, powerful. 

Or. Moore, anticipating a future era of improvement, sajrs, " Her* 
the sciences and the arts of civilized life, are to receive their highest 
improvement: here civil and religious liberty are to flourish, un- 
checked bv the cruel hand of civil or ecclesiastical tyranny ; here 
^cnhis, aided by aill the improvements of former ages, is to be exert- 
ed in humanizing mankind, in expanding and enriching their mmdt 
with religious and philosophical knowledge, and in planting and ex- 
ecuting a form of ^vernment, which shsal involve M the excellen- 
cies of former governments with as few of their defects as is consist'p 
ent with the imperfections of human affairs, and which shall be cal- 
culated to protect, and unite, in a manner consistent with the natural 
rights of mankind, the largest empire that ever existed." 

The anticipations of this friend of America have been in part resd- 
ized. The rapid prepress of settlement and population in our western 
territories, the great number of new states and towns, which have 
sprung up there, like the exhalations of a night, and are now fast fill- 
me with all the arts of civilized life ; the grea^t cities, which are ra 
pidly advancing on our eastern shores, and are already rivalling those 
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of the oM world ; which are now couuecled by a sprowing commerce 
with every part of the globe, and are acting^ as the salient points df 
our internal intercourse, which, by our unexampled natural commo- 
nicatioDs, and mag:nificent canals that are giving them a ten-fold 
efficiency, has already equalled that of older nations, and from the 
known enterprise of our ci'.tizens, will not cease to enlarg^e till it has 
exhausted our resources — liU these, with the growth of manufactures, 
mod the employment of our immense mineral resources of metals and 
fuel, and the great natural powers of large and rapid rivers, in. those 
parts of our country farthest removed from the centres of commerce, 
and therefore less subject to the excitement of trade, without the 
cultivation of their natural advantages, and above aU, the use of 
steam in moving boats and machinery, and thus giving the certain* 
ty of calculation to all our operations — ^all these we may consider as 
■o many assurances, that the fondest hopes of our warmest friends 
will not be disappointed. — ^P. 
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BRITISH POSSESSIONS! 
IN CANADA. 



British America comprehends all that part ot North Amerjca« 
which lies norUi of the United States, excepting Greenland and the 
Bussian settlements. 

Not more than one tenth part of this vast country is in the posses- 
rion of the whites. This part is in the south-east, along the banki 
of the St. Lawrence and tne gjeat Lakes, and embraces the island 
^ J^ewfoundland^ and the four following provinces. 

i. Nova Scotia. 3. Lower Canada. 

S. New-Brunswick. 4, Upper Canada. 

All British America, not included in the above-mentioned divisions^ 
b generally called JVeto-Brttoifi, and is in the possession of tbelndiaji& 

Canada, 

Lower Canada lies on both sides of the river St. La^vrence, from 
its mouth to Lake St Francis. It is bounded N. bv New-Britahi ; 
£. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; S. £. and S. by New-Brunswick, 
Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, and New-Tork. S. W. andW. 
by Upper Canada. 

Lower Canada contains about 900,000 inhabitants, a majority of 
whom are of French origin. The principal settlements are aiong 
tiie banks of the St. Lawrence. 

The manners aad cvstoms of the settlers in Canada are tinctured 
with the French gaiety and urbanity, blended with the usual portion 
of vanity; this is, however, a more laudable Quality than avarice, 
which is destructive of every noble exertion. The French wome* 
in Canada can generally read and writle, and are thus far superior to 
the men ; but both are sunk in ienorance and superstition, and 
blindly devoted to their priests. They use the French language, 
English being restricted to the British settlers. 

At Quebec a lar^ garrison is maintained : of the inhabitants, tw<h 
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tbuncb are French. The bouses are oommooly of stone, amaU, ugly* 
and inconvenient. There are three nunneries here, but the mooaa- 
teries are nearly extinct. The market is well supplied, and the lit- 
tle carts made use of are drawn by dogs. The neighbourhood of 
this town presents most sublime and beautiful scenery, and the faUa 
of the river Montmorenci are particularly celebrated. 

The extremes of heat and cold are amazing ; the thermometer la 
summer rising to ninet;^-six degrees, while in winter the mercorr 
freezes. The snow begins in November, and in January the cold 10 
■so intense, that the limbs of people, who are obliged to be ont of 
doors, are often in danger of what is called a frost-bite. But winter, 
here, as at Petersburgh, is the season of amusement ; and the sledges, 
drawn by horses, afford a pleasing conveyance. In May the thaw 
generally comes suddenly, the ice on t^ie river bursting with the noise 
of a cannon, and its passage to the sea is terrific, especially when a 
pile of ice crashes against a rock. Spring is summer, and vegeta- 
tion is almost instantaneous. 

The face of the coantry is generally mountainous apd woody ; but 
there are savannas and plains of great beauty, chiefly towards tjpper 
Canada. Here are warm springs, and mineral waters ; but the cmef 
natural curiosities seem to be the errand lakes, rivers and cataracts* 
Among the latter, the celebrated falls of Nia^ra are chiefly on th« 
side of Upper Canada, tits river being there six hundred yards wide, 
and the fall one hundred and forty-two feet. A small island lies be* 
tween the falls ; and that on the side of the States is three hundre4 
and fifty yards, while the height is one hundred and sixty feet From 
the great fall a constant cloud ascends, which may be seen at an in- 
credible distance, and the whole scene is truly tremendous. 

NATIVE TRIBES. 

The Five Indian .NaHonM of Canada.'^ 

This Five Nations consist of as many tribes, united by a sort of 
confederacy, and without any superiority of the one over the other. 
The names by which they are known to our count>.'ymen are, Mo- 
>jawks, Oneidas, Ooonda^as, Cayugas, and Senekas. 

Kach of these nations is a republic by itself; every cast in each 
nation makes an independent state, and is governed in its public af- 
fairs by its own Sachems. The authority of the ralers consists 
wholly in the opinion that the rest of the natives have of their wisdom 
and iategrity. Force is never resorted to for the purpose of execut- 
ing their resolutions. Honour and esteem are their principal re- 
wards : and shame the only punishment. 

The natives of fhese tribes think themselves by nature superior to 
the rest of mankind, and assume a title which, in their language, de 
nates that pre-eminence. This opinion they carefully infuse into the 
minds of tl^ir children, which inspires them with a courage, which 
has been terrible to the tribes, and which renders them objects ot* 
fear amonff the neighbouring Indian nations, from whom they re- 
ceive yeany tn Jute. 

Two of the Sachefiis go abput to receive this tribute, which is paid 



* This account relates to the condition of the tribes before the Anu^ 
rican revolution, and is taken from Colden*s account of them.- 
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in wampum^ the current money among' the Indians. Wampum is of 
two kinds, white and purple : the white is worked out of the inside 
of the (Treat snetls into the form of a bead, and perforated, to striug' 
on iea&er : the purple is taken out of the inside of the muscle shell i 
they are woren as oroad as one's hand, and about two feet long: 
these they call belts, which they giye and receiTe at their treaties, 
as the seals of friendship : for lesser matters a single string is given. 
Every bead is of known value, and a belt of a less number is made 
to equal one of a grater, by fastening so many as is wanting to the 
belt oy a string*. 

It is seldom for the sake of tribute that the Indians make war, but 
from notions of gflory, strongly imprinted on their minds. The Five 
Nations, in their love of liberty, and their country ; in their braverj 
in battle, and their constancy m enduring torments, equal the forti- 
tude of the most celebrated Komans. 

Affairs of importance which concern all the Five Nations are 
transacted in a general meeting of the Sachems, which is held near 
the centre of their country : but when (hey treat with the British, the 
meeting has been commonly held at Albany. They strictly follow 
the maxim formerly used by the Romans to increase their strength, 
tliat is, they encourage the people of other nations to incorporate 
with them ; and when they have subdued any people, after having 
satiated their revenue by a few examples, they adopt the rest of 
their captives as subjects and friends, treating them in every respect 
as themselves. 

When any of the young men have a mind to signalize themselves, 
and to gain a reputation among their countrymen, by some enterprise 
ag^nst an enemy, they at first communicate their design to two or 
three of their most intimate friends ; and if these fall in with the 
plan, an invitation is made to all the young men of the cast, to feast 
on dog's flesh. As soon as the guests are assembled the promoters 
of the enterprise set forth the undertaking in the best colours they 
<;an : they boast of what th^y intend to do, and incite others to join, 
from the glory that is to be obtained ; and all who partake of the en- 
tertainment are considered as havipg enlisted in the cause. 

The night before they set out, they make a grand feast, to which 
all the most <;elebrated warriors are invited ; at this entertainment 
they have the war^ance, to the sound of a sort of kettle-drum. The 
warriors are seated in two rows io the house, when each rises up in 
his turn, and sing^ of the great actions which he has himself per- 
formed, and the deeds of his ancestors ; this is accompanied with a 
dance, and the persons present join in a ohorus. They exag^rate 
the injuries thev have received from their enemies, extol their own 
glory, and work up the spirits of the whole party to a hig^ pitch of 
warlike enthusiasm. 

They come to these dances with their faces painted in a frightful 
' manner, which is the case when they go to war, in order to appear 
terrible. On the next day they march out with much formaility, 
dressed in their finest apparel, and observing a profound silence. 
The women follow with their old clothes, and b^ them they send 
back their finery in which they march from their fort or castle, 
liefore they leave the place where the clothes are exchanged, they 
always peel a large piece of the bark of some great tree ; upon me 
smooth side they draw figures of their canoes, and emblems of the 
nations against which the expedition is designed. 
When the expedition is over, they stop at the same place in their 
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returD, and on the same, or an adjoining* tree, they figiire, in tliett 
rude style of painting*, the result of the warfare, the number of the 
enemy slain, and prisoners taken. These trees are the annals or ra- 
ther the trophies of the Five nations ; and by them and their war 
song's, they preserve the history of their great achievements. 

After their prisoners are secured, they never offer thf^m ill treat- 
ment ; but, on the contrary, will rather starve themselves than suffer 
them to want. They are presented, when they arrive at their jour 
ney *s end, to those who have lost any relation in that or any former 
enterprise. If the captives are accepted, there is an end to all their 
tronble ; they are dressed as fine as possible, are made free, except 
to return to their own country, and enjoy all the privileges the per- 
son had in whose place they are accepted. Those who have not the 
good fortune to ensure the affections of the victors, are given up to 
satiate their revenge. 

The hospitality of the Indians is no less remarkable than their other 
virtues ; as soon as any stranger comes, they are sure to offer him 
victuals. If there be several in company, and they come from a con- 
siderable distance, one of their best houses is fitted up for their en- 
tertainment. Their civility extends to the furnishing the guests with 
every thing that they suppose will be agreeable. 

It has been a matter of doubt what religion these tribes profess : 
they have no public worship, but do not seem deficient in the belief 
of a Supreme Being, whom Aey consider as the preserver, sustainer, 
and master of the universe. Some of their funeral rites seem to be 
formed upon the notion of a future state of existence. They make 
a large round hole, in which the body can be placed upright ; it is then 
covered with timber, to support the earth which they lay over it. 
They dress the corpse in all its finery, put wampum anu other things 
in the grave with it, and the relations ao not suffer grass to grow ou 
the tomb, but visit it with lamentations. 

They are superstitious in observing omens and dreams ; they stand 
in awe of the owl, and are highly displieased if any person imitate the 
hooting' of that bird in the night. We are informed by an officer, 
who was witness of the scene, Siat a boy of one of the westward na- 
tions having* died, the parents made a regular pile of split wood, laid 
the body upon it, and burnt it ; while the pile was burning, they stood 
gravely looking on, without any emotions of grief, but when it was 
consumed, they gathered up the bones with many tears, put them in 
« box, and carried them away. 

Of the Northern Indiang. 

The dispositions of the J^ortkem Indians are in general morose 
and covetous, and they seem to be unacquainted with gratitude. In 
their visits to the British Factory, they are for ever pleading poverty ; 
and, to excite the compassion of the governor, are seldom at a Joss 
for a plausible story, which tliey relate as the occasion of tlieir dis- 
tress, and never fail to interlard their history with sighs, groans, and 
tears, sometimes affecting to be lame, and even blind. 

In their trade they never fail to deceive the Europeans when it is 
m their power, and take every method to overreach them. They will 
disguise their persons, and change their names, in order to defraud 
them of their lawful debts, which they are sometimes permitted to 
contract at the Hudson's Bay Factory. And notwithstanding they 
are «o covetous, and pay no regard to private property, but take every 
advantag«% of bodiW strength t** rob th^ir T>cighboi^'^, not onlv o^ 
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thoir good* but of tbetr wires, yet, let their losses or affinonts be evet 
so preat, the? never seek anj other revenge than that of wrestling. 
Murder is seldom heard of among them. A murderer is detested b^ 
all the tribe, and is obliged, like another Cain, to wander up and down, 
forlorn and forsaken, even by his own relations and former friends. 

Of Hit Slave, Dog-ribbed, and Beaver Indtam. 

Thksb people are ugly, meager, and an ill-formed race, particn- 
tarly about the legs, which, by their habitually seating themselves 
by the fire, are generally covered with scabs. Many of them appear 
to be in an onh^thy state, owing probably to their natural filthuess. 
They are of a moderate stature, and a fairer complexion than the 
generality of Indians who are natives of warmer chmates. 

Of the Knutfineaux Indians. 

These people are spread over a vast extent of country. Their 
langfuage is the same as that of those who inhabit the coast of Bri- 
tish America on the Atlantic, with the exception of the Esquimaux, 
and it continues alone* the coast of Labrador, and the gulf and banks 
of St. Lawrence to Montreal. 

They are of moderate stature, well-proportioned, and of greaX 
activity. Both sexes manifest a disposition to pluck the hair from 
every part of the bodj'. Their eyes are black and penetrating ; their 
countenance open and agreeable; and it is a principal object of their 
vanity to g^ve every possible decoration to tneir persons. A mate- 
rial article in their toilettes is vermilion, which is contrasted with 
their native blue, white, and brown earths, to which charcoal is fre- 
quently added. 

Their dress is simple and commodious ; their head-dresses are 
composed of the feathers of the swan, the eagle, and other birds. 
The teeth, horns, and claws of different animals, are also the oc« 
casional ornaments of the hand and neck. The madcing of every ar- 
ticle of dress belongs to the females, who, though by no means mat- 
tentive to the decoration of their own persons, have a still greater 
degree of pride in attending to the appearance of the men, whose 
hoes are {radnted with more care than those of the women. 

Of the^Chepetoyan Indians. 

Thv noQon which these people entertain of the creation, is very 
singular They believe, that at first the globe was one vast ocean, 
mhabiteJ ry no living creature, except a mighty bird, whose eyes 
were fire whose glances were lightning, and the clapping of whose 
wing:» ^e\'e thunder. On his descent to the ocean, and touching it 
:be ea'^r:' instantly rose, and remained on the surface of the waters; 
aI: * ^'f'jipotentbird then called forth all the variety of animals frum 
the eat Ji, except the Chepcwyans, who were produced froliki a dog : 
which is the occasion of their aversion to the nesh of that animal, as 
well as the people who eat it 

The tradition proceeds to relate, that the great bird having finisl^ 
ed his work, made an arrow, which was to be preserved with great 
care, and to remain untouched ; but that tlie Chepewyans were so 
devoid of understanding, as to carry it away, from wrnch time the 
bird has never since appeared. 

They believe that immediately after death, they pass into another 
•r )rld. where they arrive at a large river, on which they embark in a 
stone canoe, and that a gentle current bears them on to an exteosir* 
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Iake» m the centre of which is a most beautiful island ; and that in 
riew of this delightful abode, they receive that judgment for their 
conduct during life, which terminates their final state and unaltera- 
ble allotment. If their good actions are declared to predominate, 
ihey are landed upon the udand, where there is no end to their hap- 
piness ; but if theur bad actions wei^ down the balance, the stone 
oanoe sinks at once, and leaves them up to their chin in water, to 
behold and regret the rewards enjoyed ny the good, and eternally 
strdgg-Iing, but with unavailing endeavours, to reach the blissful 
island from which they are excluded for ever. 

Of the Oonakuhka and Jfootka Sound Indians, 

Th£ native inhabitants of Oonalashka, an island of the most west- 
erly part of North America, are, to all appearance, a very peace- 
able, inoffensive race of people ; and, it is said, that in regard to 
honesty, Hiey might serve as a pattern to the most civilized nations* 
They nave their own chiefs, and seem to enjoy liberty and property 
Without mdiestation from the Russians, with whom they live in great 
harmony, though it is evident that they have been subjected to Uiem, 
axid are now probably their tributaries* 

7%e Osage Juration. 

The Osa^e river gives, or owes, its name to a nation inhabiting itft 
banks. Their present name seems to have originated from the French 
traders, for both among themselves and their neighbours, they are 
called the Washashas. Their number is between twelve and thirteen 
hundred warriors, and consists of three tribes; the Great Osages, of 
about five hundred warriors, living in a village on the south bank of 
the river, — the Little Osages, of nearly half that number, residing at 
the distance of six miles from them, — and the Arkansaw band, a co- 
lony of Osages. of six hundred warriors, who left them some years 
ago, under the command of a chief, called the Bigfoot, and settled 
on the Vermilion river, a branch of the Arkansaw. 

In person, the Osages are among; the largest and beeyt formed In- 
dians, and are said to possess fine military capacities ; but residing as 
they do in villages, and having made considerable advance in agri- 
culture, they seem less addicted to war than their northern neigh- 
bours, to whom the use of rifles give a great superiority. 

7%e Teton Indians. 

The Teton men shave the hair off their heads, except a small tuft 
on the top, which they suffer to grow and wear in plaits over their 
shoulders ; to this they seem much attached, as the loss of it is the 
usual sacrifice at the death of near relations In fiill-dress, the men 
of consideration wear a hawk's feather, or calumet feather worked 
with porcupine quills, and fastened to the top of the head from which 
it falls back. The face and body are generally painted with a mix- 
ture of grease and coat^ Over the shoulders is a loose robe, 0r 
mantle of buffalo-skin, dressed white, adorned with porcupine-quills, 
loosely fixed, so as to make a jingling noise when in motion, and 
painted with various uncouth figures, unintelligible to us, but to them 
emblematic of military exploits, or any other incident ; the hair of 
the robe is worn next the skin in fair weather ; but when it rains, 
the hair is put outside, and the robe is either thrown over the arm, 
pr wrappea round the body, all of which it may cover. Under this, 
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m the winter season, they wear a kind of shirt, resembling^ oars, and 
made either of skin or cloth, and covering the arms and body. Bounii 
the middle is fixed a girdle of cloth, or dressed elk skin, aboat an 
inch in width| and closely tied to the body. 

The SioHx Indians* 

Ai^MosT the whole of that vast tract of country comprised betwees 
the Mississippi, the Red River of Lake Winnepeg, the Saskaskawan, 
and the Missouri, is loosely occupied by a great nation, whose primi- 
tive name is Darcota ; but who are called Sioux by the French, Sues 
by the English. Their original seats were on the Mississippi ; but 
they have gradually spread themselves abroad, and b'^^ome sub-di- 
Fided into numerous tribe* Of these, what may be c jnsidered at 
the Darcotas, are the Miodawarcanun, or Minow ikantcNi, known to 
the French by the name of the Gens du Lac, or People of the Lake. 
Their residence is on both sides of the Mississippi, near the falls of 
St. Anthony, and the probable number of their warriors about three 
hundred. Abore them, on Qie river St. Peter's is the Wahpotone, 
a smaller band, of nearly two hundred men ; and still further up the 
•arae river, below Tellow-wood river, are the Wahpatootas, or Grens 
de Feuilles, an inferior band, of not more than one hundred men 
while the sources of the St. Peter's are occupied by the Siaatoooes 
ft band consisting of about two hundred warriors* 

7^ Shothonee Indiana, 

A PLURAT^iTY ef wires is very common ; in their domes^ econo- 
my, the man is sole proprietor of bis wives and daughters, and can 
barter them away, or dispose of them in any manner he may think 
proper. The children are seldom corrected ; the boys, particularly, 
toon become their own masters. 

The mass of the females are condemned to the lowest and most 
laborious drudgen^. When the tribe is stationed, they collect roots, 
and cook ; they build the huts, dress the skins, make clothing, collect 
the wood, assist in taking care of the horses on the route, load the 
horses, and have the charge of all the baggie. 

7Vb«. Chopunnish Indtone, 

Thc Chopunnish or pierced nose nation, who reside on the Kooe^' 
kooshee and Lewis's rivers, are in person stout, portly, well-lookiDf 
men : the women are small, with good features, and generally hand- 
some, tiiough the complexion of both sexes is darker than those ofthi 
Tushepaws. In dress they resemble tb;i-t nation, bciog fond of dis* 
playing their ornaments. The buffalo or elk-skin robe decorated 
wilh TOads, sea-sheih, chiefly with mother-of-pearl, attached to aa 
otter-skin collar, and hung in the hair, feathers, paints of diffierent 
kinds, principally white, green, and li^ht blue, all of which they find 
in their own country : these are the chief ornaments they use. 

The S<^eulk Indiansm 

The nation among which we now are, call themselves Sokvlki : 
«nd with them are united a few of another nation, who reside on a 
western branch, emptying itself into the Columbia, a fbw miles above 
the mouth of the latter river, and whose name is Chimnapum. The 
language of these nations, of each of which we obtained a vocabularf, 
differ but little from each other, or from that of the Chopunnish, who 
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ii^i^bit the BkxiskooBkee and Lew is's rirer. Td their dress and go* 
neral appearance also they resemble much those nations ; the men 
fFeanniT ^ ^^^ ^ ^^'' ^^ antelope skin, under which a few of them 
have a short leathern shirt. 

The Cfunnookt on the PiKific. 

Turn jnep are low in stature, rather uglj, and ill made; their leg* 
being small and crooked, their feet large, and their heads, like those 
of the women, flattened in a most disgusting manner. These def<M'« 
mities are in part concealed by robes made of sea-otter, deer, elk, 
bearer, or fox skins. They also employ in their dress robes the skin 
of a cat peculiar to this country, and of another animal of the same 
size, which is light and durable, and sold at a high price by the In- 
dians, who bring it from above. In addition to these are worn blan- 
kets, wrappers of red, bluo^ or spotted cloth, and some sailors' old 
clothes, which were very highly prized. The greater part of the 
men have gnns, powder, and ball. 

The women have in general handsome faces, but are low and dis- 
proportioned, with smaU feet and large legs and thighs. 

Mitiont tfthe CoaaL 

The Killamucs, Clatsops, Chinnocks, and Cathlamahs, the four 
oetghbouring nations with whom, say Captains Lewis and Chtrke, 
we have bad most intercourse, preserve a general reseniblance m 
person, dress, and manners. They are commonly of a diminutive 
stature, badly shaped, and their appearance by no means prepossess- 
ing. They have broaii, thick, flat feet, thick ankles, and crooked 
leg^ : the last of which deformities is to be ascribed, in part, to the 
practice of squatting, or sitting* on the calves of their leg^ and heek, 
and also to the tight bandages of beads and string^s worn round the 
ankles, by the women, which prevent the circulation of the blood, 
and render the legs ill-shaped and swollen. The complexion is the 
usual copper-coloured brown of the North American tribes. 

The most diitinguishing part of their physiognomy is the peculiar 
flatness and width of their forehead, a peculiarity which they owe to 
one of those customs in which natui^ is sacriilccd to fantastic ideas 
of beauty. The custom of flattening the head by artificial pressure, 
daring infancy, prevails among all the nations we have seen west of 
the Rocky JVlountains. 



SPANISH DOMINIONS 
OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Original Population and Spcmitk InhabitanU* 

Thx orf^nal population of these extensive regions was Tanoiti^ 
oonsisting of Mexicans, and other tribes; considerably civilized in 
tiie centre, while to the north and south were savage races. The ori- 
gin of the Mexicans remains in obscurity, after many fruitless re- 
searches of many learned men. Their language appears to be totally 
different from that of the Peruvians. There seems not, however, tor 
be jUBy rese;iftUance betwees either of these languages, and that of 
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the Malays, who peopled the numerous islands in the Pacific oceao 
nor are the Tartarian, or Mandshur features to be traced in any ac- 
count of the Mexicans or Peruvians, though singularly distinct from 
tiiose of other races. 

It is deeply to be regretted that these American empires were de- 
stroyed ; as they would have afforded curious objects for philosophic 
observers of human nature. The general opinion seems to be, that 
the Mexicans and Peruvians were a distinct race from the other 
Americans. The manners and customs of the Spaniards in the new 
world differ but little from those of the parent country, unless it be 
la an increase of reli^ous fanaticism. 

SpcMtuh CoUmiHs. 

The American dominions of Spain contain a population of about 
twelve million of souls; of these, two thirds are the aborigines, whose 
ancestors, after the conquest, became subjects of Spain, converts to 
its relis'ion, and obedient to its liSLWS, The present race is so fami* 
li^zed to the manners and language of the conquerors, as onl^ to be 
distinguished by their complexion and features ; there are, mdeed, 
some parts where the Indian race is more insulated, and in others to- 
tally unmixed with Spaniards ; these, however, are only exceptions 
to tiie general description. The negro slaves are a small body, in 
many parts not one tenth. In others, as in the kingdoms of New Gra^ 
nada and in Chili, not a twentieth part of the inhsibitants ; but in the 
islands, and in Venezuela, the proportion is much greater. The sex- 
ual intercourse betwixt the Spaniards and the Indian and Negpro race, 
has been ahvays more considerable than in the colonies founded by 
England : and hence has arisen a much greater proportion of those 
mixed races denominated Mustees and Mulattues, who, afler mixing 
with the descendants of Europeans for three generations, acquire the 
name, and become entitled to the privileges of Spaniards. Hence, 
though in the tables of Spanish American population, the Spaniards 
are estimated as one sixth of the whole people, in the estimation are 
included those of the mixed race who enjo}"^ the rights of Europeans 

The Spaniards are divided into the Creoles and the natives of Eu- 
rope : the latter amount to abouj; one twentieth of the former, or to 
the one hundred and twentieth part of the whole population. Yet to 
this small body was entrusted the sole power of the government. 
The most lucrative offices in the state, and the best benefices in the 
church were filled by them, whilst the Creoles, natives of the soil, 
and possessed of the largest property, were kept in a state of com- 
parative deg^dation. The poKcy of the court of Spain had prevent- 
ed the intercourse of all foreigners with their colonies, a prohibition 
which, having been adopted by the other European nations, was not 
a subject of complaint, till the independence of British America ex- 
cited the eager desire for privileges similar to those which their neiglv 
hours enjoyed. This desire was increased by the situation in which 
they were placed by the long-protracted war with England, durin|{ 
the continuance of which, the difficulty of maintaining an intercouies 
with the mother country, was so great as to separate them ifsm aH 
bvt casual coanexion. 

MEXICO. 

This country is bounded N. and N. E. by the United Sstates ; E« 
hj the Gulf of^Mextco; S. E. by Gvatimala; and W. by the Pacific 



ObeuK. It ettieada from 16^ to 4SP N. lat. and from 88^ tol34P W 
Square miles, 957,541. Population in 1803, 5,840,000. 



Of the Mexicans. 

The Mexicans are of a eood stature, g^enerally exceeding' rather 
than falling short of the middle size, and well proportioned, they have 
gfood complexions, narrow forehead, black eves, clean, firm, regular 
white teeUi ; thick, black, and glossy hair. Their skin is of an olive 
colour. There is scarcely a nation upon earth in which there are 
fewer persons deformed, and it would be more difficult to find a 
humpbacked, lame, or squinting man amcm^t a thousand Mexicans, 
than among a hundred of any other nation. Their appearance 
neither eng^es nor disgusts ; but among^ the youtig women, there 
are many very fair and oeautiful. 

The Mexicans employ much of their time in eating : in the morn- 
ing* they take chocolate, breakfast at nine, take an once^ or another 
breakfast at eleven, and soon afler twelve they dine. After having 
taken some sleep, they return to their chocolate, which is succeedea 
by an afternoon's luncheon, more chocolate, and a considerable 
supper. 

The passion for strong^ liquors is carried to a great excess. For- 
merly tney were kept within bounds by the severity of the laws, but 
now drunkenness is left unpunished, and to this may be ascribed the 
havock that is made among them by epidemical disorders. Their 
understandings are fitted for every kind of science, as facts have 
shown. Among the Mexicans who have had an oppNortunity of en-* 
gaging in the pursuits of learning, good mathematicians and archi 
tects have been known. 

All the Mexican ladies smoke tobacco in little cigars of paper, 
which thejr take from a case of g-old or silver, hanging by a chain or 
nband) whUe, on the side, they wear little pincers of the same metal. 
Continually occupied in this amusement, as soon as one cig^r is ex- 
hausted, another is lig'hted ; they only cease to smoke when they eat 
or sleep, and even light a cigar when they bid you u good night. 

Processions are very common : on the eve and day of All-Saints 
there are great crowds at the doors of the shop-keepers, styled of 
Christ, both on foot and in carriages, to buy for chUdren, toys and 
sweetmeats, in both which the Mexicans excel. 

The Indian cultivator, says Humboldt, is poor, but he is free. His 
state is preferable to that of the peasantry in a great part of Kurope. • 
There are neither corvees nor villanage in New Spain; and fli6 
number of slaves is next to nothing. Sugar is chiefly the produce of 
free hands. There the principal objects of agriculture are not the 
productions to which European luxury has a8sigp[ied a variable and 
arbitrary value, but cereal gramfna, nutritive roots, and' the a^ave, 
the vine of the Indian. The appearance of the country proclaims to 
the traveller, that the soil nourishes him who cultivates it, and that 
the true prosperity of the Mexican neither depends on the accidents 
of foreign commerce, nor the unruly politics of Europe. 

Custonu of the Mexicans,* 
As soon as a person dies, d^rtain masters of the funeral ceremonies 
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are caHed in, who are generaU]^ men advanced in years, hssf cot 
a nnmber of pieces of paper, with which they dress the dead body, 
.and sprinkle the head with a glass of water, sayins- " This is tbe 
water used in the time of life J' They tiaen dress me corpse in a 
hahit suitahle to the rank, wealth, and circnmstances attending the 
death of the party. If the deceased has heen a warrior, they clothe 
him in one sort of habit; if a merchant, in another; if an artist, ia 
that of the protecting god of his art ; if a drunkard,- in the habit of 
the rod of wine. 

With the habit they give the dead a jug of water and different 
pieces of paper, with directions for the use of each. With tbe fint 
they say, ** 6y means of this you will pass without danger, between 
the two mountains which fight against each other." With the se- 
cond he is told, " that he will walk, without obstruction, along the 
road which is defended by tbe g^eat serpent:" and so of the rest. 

They kill a domestic quadruped, resembling a little dog, to accom- 
pany the deceased on his journey to the other world. They fix a 
string about his neck, believing it necessary to enable it to pass tfie 
deep river of new waters. They burn or bury it, with the body ol 
its master, according to the kind of death of wnich he died. 

Of ike MexiccMi' Language. 

The Mexican language differs very widely from the Pemvian. 
The words frequently end with tl, and are of a surprising length, re* 
sembling, in this respect, the language of the savag-es in P^orth 
America, and some of the African dialects ; but stron^y contrasted 
with those of Asia, in which the most polished, as the Chinese, are 
monosyllabic. The Peruvian is, however, a superior and more 
pleasing language, though some of the modifications of the verbs be 
of extreme length. Tbeiir poetry consists of hymns, and of heroic 
and amatory ballads : they have also a species of drama, though it 
does not seem superior to those of Otaheite. 

Face of the Country, 

In Mexico -the best cultivated fields, which recall to the mind of 
the traveller tbe beautiful plains of France, are those which extend 
from Salamanca towards Siloe, Guanaxuato, and Villa de Leon, and 
which surround the richest" mines of the known world. Wherever 
metallic seams have been discovered in the most uncultivated parts 
of the Cordilleras, on the insulated and desert table-lands, the work 
ing of mines, far from impeding the cultivation of the soil, Las been 
singularly favourable to it. 

The di'fference of the level between Vera Cruz and Mexico, pV« 
occasion to several striking particularities. In tbe space of a day 
the inhabitants descend from the regions of eternal snow to tbe plains 
in the vicinity of the sea, where the most suffocating heat prevails. 
The admirable order with which different tribes of vegetaoles rise 
above one another by strata, as it were, is no where more perceptible 
than in ascending from the port of Vera Cruz to the table-land ol 
Perote. We see there the physiognomy of the country, the aspect ot 
the sky, the forms of plants,' the figures of animals, the manners ot 
the inhabitants, and the kind' of cultivation followed by them, all 
assume a dilfferent appearance at every step of our progress. 

As we ascend, nature appears gradually less animatwl, the beauty 
of the vegetable forms diminishes, the shoots become less succulent« 
and the flowers less coloured. The aspect of the Mexican oak qoieti 



Hie ahurras of trayellers newly landed at Vera Cruz. Its presence 
demonstrates that he has left behind him the zone so jnstlj dreaded by 
the people of the north, under which the yellow fever exercises its 
ravaj^es in New Spain. This inferior limit of oaks warns the colonist 
who inhabits the central table-land, how far he may descend towaoxls 
the coast, without dread of the mortal disease of the vomUo, Forests 
of liquid amber, near Zalapa, announce, by the freshness of their rer- 
dure, that this is the deration at which the clouds suspended over the 
ocean, come in contact with the basaltic summits of the Cordillera. 
A little higher, near laBanderiUa,'the nutritive fruit of the banana 
tree comes no longer to maturity. In this /oggv and cold region, want 
spurs the Indian to labour, and excites his industry. At the height 
of San Miguel, pines begin to ming^le with the oaks, which rre as 
hig'h as the elevated plains of Perote, where we behold &e delightful 
aspect of fields sown with wheat. Eight hnndred metres higher, the 
xxudness of the climate will no longer admit of the vegetation of 
oaks; and pines alone cover the rocks, whose summits enter the 
zone of eternal snow. Thus, in a few hours, the naturalist, will here 
ascend the whole scale of vegetation, from the heiiconia and the 
banana plant, whose glossy leaves swell out into extraordinary 
dimensions, to the stunted parenchyma of the resinous treesw 

ClimaJte. 

The air of Mexico is very rare, and dangerous when confined in 
narrow passages ; hence the lake does not produce such humidity as 
mig^fat be conceived, and the bodies of dead animals remain long un- 
consumed. As the lake has already retired a Spanish league from 
the city, some think that this circumstance renders the air less 
healthy. There are, however, many water courses, covered and 
open, Wt they are cleansed only once in two years. The winter 
finost is gentle, and is thought severe when the ice exceeds the thick- 
ness of paper. The summer heats are tempered by the regular 
showers which fall in the evenings. Between twelve and one o'clock, 
during the rainy season, the clouds begin tc rise from the lakes; and 
between two and three descend in violent showers, of which an 
European can hardly form an idea, except by comparing the noise 
and rapidity to a storm of larg[e hail. The rain continues two 
hours, more or le^s ; and is sometimes accompanied with lightning. 
Sometimes there are water-spouts, which, however, have never been 
known to fall on the city, but alw^^-s on the lake. They, however, 
sometimes ruin mining stations ; and our author says that they have 
been known even to level hills. Though just within the tropic of 
cancer, the yearly cold at Mexico appears to exceed the heat. The 
rainy season extends from the middle of May to the middle of Sep- 
tember; during* which it rains every evening: if it failed, the harvest 
would be lost, and there would be many diseases, which have sornc'^ 
times degenerated into the contagious forms. 

AnimaU* 

Ths animals of America are mostly distinct from those of the old 
€oatineat ; and could scarcely have been descended from them. 

Of the CUy of JHexico, 

This chief city of all Spanish America, is Mexico, celebrated finr- 
<tfae singularity of its situation. In a beautifUl vale, surrounded by 
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inoontaiiia, the lake of Texcuco is joined on the south to Ihat of 
Chalco by a strait, on the west side of a tongue of land, the whole 
circuit or these lakes being about ninety miles. In a email Isle to 
the ncnth of this junction, and upon the west side of the lake of 
T^xcuco, rose the old city of IVIexico, accessible by sereral cause- 
wajrs raised in the shallow waters, but on the east side there was do 
conununication except by canoes. It is said by Robertson, from re- 
cent Spanish documents, to contain 150,000 mhabitants; of which 
probably a third part is Spanish. A modem account of this remark- 
able city is given by Chappe D'Auteroche, who visited it in 1769, 
and informs us that it is built upon a fen, near the banks of a lake 
and crossed by numerous canais, the houses beings all founded od 
piles. Hence it would seem that the waters of the lake have dimmish- 
ed, so as to leave a fenny access on the west. The ground still yields 
in znany places, and some buildings, as the cathedral, have sunk six 
feet The streiets are wide and straight, but very dirty; and the 
houses resembling those of Spain, are tolerably built. "^The chid 
edifice is the viceroj^'s palace, which stands near the cathedral in a 
central square, but is rather solid than elegant. Behind the palaoe 
m the mint, in which more than 100 workmen are employed, as the 
owners of the mines here exchange their bullion for coin. The other 
chief buildingfs are the churches, chapels, and convents, which are 
very numerous, and richlv omamenteu. The outside of the cathedral 
is unfinished, as the^ doubt the foundations ; but the rail round the 
high altar is of solid silver, and there is a silver lamp so capacious 
that three men get in to clean it; while it is also enriched with lions' 
heads, and other omapnents, in pure gold. The images of the virgin, 
and other saints, are either solid silver, or covered with gold and pre- 
cious atones. 

Mexico is undoubtedly one of the finest cities ever built by Euro- 
peans in either hemisphere. With the exception of Petersbnrgh, 
BerliQ, Ph^adelphia, and some parts of Westminster, there does not 
exist a city of the same extent, which can be compared to ^e capital 
of New Spain, for the uniform level of the ground, for the reg^ilarity 
and breadth of the streets, and the extent of the public places. The 
architecture is generally of a very pure style, and there are edifices 
of very beautiful structure. The exterior of the houses is not loaded 
with ornaments. 

The balustrades and gates are all of Biscay iron, ornamented with 
bronze, and the houses, instead of roofs, have terraces like those in 
Italy and other southern cOuntriH. 

Mexico has been very much embellished since the residence of the 
Abbe Chappe there, in 1769. The edifice destined to the School of 
Mines, for which the richest individuals of the country furnish^ a 
sum of more than three millions of francs, would adorn the principal 
places of Paris or London. The great palaces {hoteU) were recently 
constructed by Mexican artists, pupils of the Academy of Fine Arts 
of the capital. One of the palaces, in the quarter delta TrasjfOMi 
exhibits, in the interior of the court, a very oeautiful oval peristyle 
of couf^led columns. The traveller justly admires a rast circumfe- 
rence paved with porphyry flags, and enclosed with an iron railing, 
richly ornamented- with bronze, containing an equestriflin statue of 
King Charles the Fourth, placed on a pedestal of^ Mexican marble, 
in the midst of the Plaza M^or of Mexico, opposite the catbedial 
and liie Ticeroy's ptikjce. 



WEST-INDIES, 



The West-India islands lie between Florida and the Bortiiern coart 
of South America. They extend from 9° 53^ to 28^ N. latitude, and 
from 59^ 2ff to 85^ W. longitude. 

These islands are divided into four jxrincij^al g^roapes as follows . 

I. The Greater AntiUes, viz. Cuba, Hispaniola, Jamaica, and Porto 
Rico. 

II. The Bahamas, or Lucayas islands, consisting of all the islands 
lyin^ north of Cuba and Hispaniola. 

III. The Caribbean islands, consisting of Trinidad and all the 
islaads north of it, till you come to Porto Bico. The Caribbean 
islands aie subdivided into 1. The Leeward islands, consisting of 
I>oininica and all the islands north of it. 2. The Windward islands, 
consisting of Martinico and all south of it. 

IV. The Lesser AntiUes, consisting of the islands lying along the 
coast of South Americsa, West of Trinidad, viz. Margarita, Tortuga, 
Saluda, Orchilla, Buen Aire, Curacoa, and Oruba. Square mues 
105,000. Whites 450,000. Mulattoes and Blacks 1,600,000. Total 
population 2,050,000. 

Climaie. 

Ths climate in all the West-India islands is nearly the same, allow- 
ing for those accidental difierences which the several situations end 
qualities of the lands themselves produce. As they lie within the tro- 
pics, and the sun goes quite over their heads, passing beyond them 
to the north, they are continually subjected te the extreme of a heat 
which would be mt(^rable, if the trade-wind, rising gradually as the 
sun gathers strength, did not blow in upon them from the sea, and 
refir^h the air in such a manner, as to enable the cultivator to attend 
to his business, even under the meridian sun. On the other hand, as 
the night advances, a breeze begins to be perceived, which blows 
smartly from the land, as it were from the centre towards the sea, to 
all points of the oompass at once. 

In the same mamaer, when the sun advances towards the tropic of 
Cancer, and becomes vertical, he draws after him such a vast body 
of clouds, as shield the earth from his direct beams ; and these clouds 
at length dissolving into rain, cool the air, and refresh the country, 
thirsty with the long drought which commonly reigns from (he be** 
ginning of January to the httter end of May. 

The rains in the West-Indies, are by no means so moderate as with 
us. Our heaviest rains are but dew^ cmnparatively. T^enrs are 
rather floods of water, poured from tbeeloods with a prodigious im- 
petuosity ; the rivers rise in a moment ; new rivers and lakes are 
formed, and in a short time aH the fow country is under water. 
Hence it is, ttiat rivers which have their source within the tropics, 
swell and overflow their banks at a certain season ; but so mistaken 
were the ancients hi their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined 
it to be dried and scorched up with a continued and fervent heat and 
to be for that reason uninhaoitable ; when, in reality, some of the 
iar^^est rivers of the world have their course within its limits and tlie 
■oisture is often one of the greatest inconveniences of the climate 
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IM Of the WkUe ReridenU (^IM WeH-Indian hlandt. 

The rains make the only distinction of seasons in the West-Indies; 
where the trees are gpreen Ihe whole year round ; where no cold, no 
frosts, no snows, and but rarely some hail, chill and annoy the inha- 
bitants ; the storms of hail are, however, *yery violent when they 
^ppen, and the hailstones very large and heavy; 

It is in the rainv season (principally in the month of Au^st,more 
f arely in July and September] that they are assaulted by hurricanes, 
^e most terrible calamity to which they are subject from the climate; 
these destroy, at a stroke, the labours of years, and prostrate the 
^opes of the planter, often just at the moment when he thinks himself 
out of th^ reach of fortune. The hurricane is a sudden and violent 
storm of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with a furious 
swelling of the seas, and sometimes with an earthquake ; in short, 
with every circumstance which the elements can assemble, that is 
terrible and destructive. First, they see as the prelude to the ensu- 
ing havoc, whole nelds of sugar-cane whirled into the air, and scat- 
iered over the face of the country : the strongest trees of the forest 
torn up by the roots, and driven about like stubble ; their windmiUi 
swept away in a moment ; their utensils, the fixtures, the ponderous 
copper boilers, and stills of several hundred weight, wrenched from 
the ground, and battered to pieces. Their houses are no protection ; 
the roofs are torn ofJT at one blast ; whilst the rain rushes in upon 
them with irresistible violence. 

Of the White Residents of the West-lndum Islands. 

Of the two great classes of people m most of these colonies, tba 
blacks out-number, the whites in the proportion 6f seven to one. As. 
a sense of common sa.fety, therefore, unites the latter in closer tie^ 
than are necessary among men who are differently situated, so the 
same circumstances necessarily give birth among them to reciprocal 
dependence anid respect 

The leading feature which distinguishes the white residents in the 
West-Indies, is an independent spirit, and a display of conscious 
equality throughout all ranks and conditions. The poorest white 
person seems to consider himself on a level with the richest, and ap 
proaches his employer with extended band, and a freedom which, m 
Europe, is seldom displayed by men in the lower orders of life to- 
wards their superiors. The origin of this principle arises from the 
pre-eminence and distinction* which are attached even to the com- 
plexion of a white man, in a country where that circumstance, ge- 
neraUv speaking, distinguishes freedom from slavery. 

Pernafjs the cUmate, b^ increasing sensibility'', contributes to create 
an impatience of subordmation. But, whatever may be the cause <^ 
iTiis consciousness of self-importance in the West-Indian character, 
thu consequences resulting from it are beneficial, as it frequently 
iwaKens the laudable propensities of human nature : frankness, so- 
(iiability, benevolence, and generosity. In no part of the globe is 
vLe virtue of hospitality more generally prevalent, than in the Britisc 
sucrar islands ; the g^tes of the planter are always open to the recep- 
tion of his guests. To be a stranger is, of itself, a sufficient imro- 
dnction. 

Another remarkable trait among this people, is an eagerness for 
litigation, which, though frequentiy prejudicial to individuads is not 
witiiout its advants^es. From the frequent attendance of the lower 
orders of men in the courts of law, they acquire a d^^^ree of juridical 
Ifnorvledge, not g^erally to be found tn persons of the SRine rank in. 
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Bngiand. Tims the petty juxies in tbe Weit-Iiidiesy are conmonly 
fiir Diore intelligent than those of Great Britain, 

Of the Creol€9. 

But we must look to the Creoles, or natires, for the original cast 
of character impressed hj the cUmate. They are ohviously a taller 
race, on the whole, than the Europeans, but not proportionably ro- 
bust. AU of them, hovreyer, are aistinguished for the freedom and 
suppleness of their joints, by which they are enabled to move with 
agility^ ease, and gracefi^ness in dancing. They excel also in pen- 
manship, aod in the use of the small sword. The effect of the cli« 
mate is likewise obvious in the structure of the eye, the socket being 
considerably deeper than among the natives of Europe. By this 
conformation, they are guarded &om those iU effects which an almost 
continual strong glare of suushine might otherwise produce ; and, it 
is a curious circumstance, that their skin feels considerably colder 
than that of an European in the more northerly climates, a proof 
that nature has contrived some peculiar means of protecting them, 
from the heat, which she has denied to the nations of temperate re^ 
gions, as unnecessary. 

The ladies of these islands, from habitual temperance, enjoy re- 
markably good health. Except the exercise of dancing, in which 
they delight and excel, they have no amusement or avocation to im-i 
pel them to much exertion of body or mind. Those midnight as-* 
semblies and gambling conventions in which health, fortune, and 
beauty, are so frequently sacrificed in the cities of Europe, arc here 
happily unknown. In tneir diet they are Xxv^y abst^nious. Simple 
water, or lemonade, is the strongest beverage m which they indulge i 
and a vegetable mess at noon, seasoned with Cayenne pepper, con-i 
stitates their principal repast. The effect of this mode or life is a 
relaxed habit, and a complexion in which the lily predominates ra^ 
ther than the rose. To a stranger newly arrived, the ladies appear as 
just risen from a bed of sickness. Their voice is soft and spiritless,, 
at^nd every step betrays languor and lassitude. With the finest per 
sons, they want that glow of health in the countenance : 

<' Youth^s orient bloom, the blush of chsuste desire. 
The sprightly converse, and the smile divine ; 

Love's rentier train, to milder climes retire, 
And full in Albion's matchless daughters shine." 

JE^ew ladies surpass the Creoles in one distinguishing feature o€ 
beauty ; they have, in ^neral, the finest eyes in the world, large,, 
languishing, and expressive, sometimes beaming with animation, and' 
sometimes melting with tenderness----a sure index to genuine goodi 
ness of heart— ^nd it is observable that no women make better wivea 
or mothers. 

Of Jamaiceu^ 

Jamaica lies about 30 leagues south of Cuba, and the same dis- 
tance west of St. Domingo, between 11^ 4ff and Ifl® 30' N. lat. and 
between 76° 18' and 78° 57* W. Ion. It is of an oval form, about 
150 miles long, and on an average more than 40- broad, containing? 
Q400 square miles, 

1^^ island is i)%tersected':i^ith a ridge Qf steep lioclp, heaped bjv 
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tlie freqaent earthquakes, in a stapendons manner, nqpon one 
tber. These rocks, though containiD|^ no soil on their sor&ce, are 
corered with a great variety of beautiful trees, flourishing in a per- 
petual spring ; they are nourished by the rains which often fali^ or 
the mists which continually hang on the mountains ; and their roots, 
penetrating the crannies of the rocks, industriously seek out their 
own support. From the rocks issue a vast number of small rivers 
of pure wholesome waters, which tumble down in cataracts, and, to- 
gether with the stupendous height of the mountains, and the bright 
verdure of the trees through which they flow, form a delightful land 
scape. On each side of this chain of mountains are ridges, of lowei 
ones, which diminish as they remove from it. On these coflTee grows 
in great plenty* The vaUies or plains between those regions are 
level beyond what is ordinary in most other countries,' and the soil is 
prodigiously fertile. 

Sug^ is the principal and most valuable production of this island. 
Cocoa was formerly cultivated in it to a great extent. It produces 
also ginger and the pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper ; the 
wild cinnamon tree, whose bark is so useful in medicine ; the man- 
chineel, whose fruit, though delightful to the eye, contains a most 
virulent poison ; the mahogany, in such use with our cabinet makers, 
and of the most valuable quality ; but this wood begins to wear out^ 
aad of late is very dear ; excellent cedars,, of a large size, and du* 
rable ; the cabba^ tree, remarkable for the hardness of its wood, 
which when dry, is incorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of 
tool ; the palma, afibrding oil much esteemed by the natives, both in 
food and medicine ; the soap tree, whose berries answer all purposes 
of washing ; the mangrove and olive-bark, useful to tanners ; the 
Aistic and red-^wood, to the dyers; and lately the log- wood. The in- 
digo plant was formerly much cultivated ; and the cotton tree is still 
so. No sort of European grain grows here ; they have only maize 
<ir Indian corn, Guinea com, peas of various kinds, but none of them 
resembling ours, with variety of roots. limits grow in g^eat plenty ; 
citrons, ^ville and China oranges, common and sweet lemons, 
limes, shadocks, pomegranates, mamees, sour-sops, papas, pine-ap- 
ples, custard-apples, star-apples, prickly-pears, alUcada-pears, me- 
tons, pompions, guavas, and several kinds of berries, also ^rden 
vegetables in great plenty and good. Jamaica likewise supplies the 
^pothecary wiSi g^aiacum, sarsaparilla, chinia, cassia, and tamarinds. 
The cattle bred on this island are but few; their beef is tough and 
lean; the mutton and lamb are tolerable : they have great plentv of 
hogs ; many plantations have hundreds of them, and their flesh is 
sweet and aelicate. Their horses are small, mettlesome, and hardy. 
Among the animals are the land and sea^turtle, and the alligator. 
Here are all sorts of fcml, wild and tame, and ki particular more 
parrots than in any of the other blands : besides paroquets, pelicans, 
snipes, teal, Guinea-heias, geese, ducks, and turkeys; thebummiog- 
bird, and a great variety of others. The rivers and bays abound 
with fish« The mountains breed nvimerous adders, and other noxious 
animals, as the fens and marshes do the guana and tliegidlewasp ; but 
these last are not venomous. Among the insects are the ciror, o^ 
<2hegoe, which eats into the nervous or membraneous parts of the 
flesh of the negroes, and sometimes of the white people. These in- 
sects get into any part of the body, bat chiefly the legvt and feet, 
where they breed in great numbers, and shut themselves up in a bar. 
As soQB as the person feels tfaem^ which is not periiapa till a wiSk 
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ifter they bare been in fbe body, he picks them oat with a needle, 
or point of a penknife, taking- care to destroy the bag* entirely ; that 
nooe of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. They 
nmetimes get into the toes and eat the flesh to the very bone. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



South America is bounded N. by the Caribbean sea ; E. by the 
Atlantic ocean ; S. by Terra del Fueg^, from which it is separated 
by the straits of Magellan; W. bv £e Pacific ocean; and on the 
N. W. it is connected with North America, by the isthmus of Dari* 
en. It extends from latitude 54^ S. to latitude 1^ N., and from 
longitude 34® 3(y to 81*> W. Its greatest leneth from N. to S. is 
4570 miles, and its greatest breadth 3230. The area is estimated 
at 7,000,000 square miles. 

PERU. 

Pern is bounded N. by New-Granada ; E. by Brazil ; S. by Bue* 
nos Ayres,and the desert of Atacama which separates it from Chili; 
and W . by the Pacific ocean. It extends on the coast from the rirer 
Tumbez, in latitude 3° 25' S. to the port de I^oa, in latitude 21° 30* 
S. The area is estimated at 1,000,000 square miles. 

According' to a census taken in 1795, the seven intendancies of 
Peru contained 1,076,997 inhabitants. Of this number 136,311 are 
whites, 608,911 Indians, 244,437 mestizoes, 41,404 mulattoes, and 
40,336 slaves. 

Of the InhabitanU of Peru. 

Among the native nations of South America, the Peruvians are 
the most interesting, havine*, in some instances, advanced nearer to 
dvilization than even the Mexicans. The Llama, or small camel, 
had been rendered subservient to their industry ; and their buildings, 
erected of stone, still remain, while of the earthem edifices of the 
Aboriginal Mexicans even the ruins have perished. The history of 
the Peruvian monarchs cannot, however, be depended on: the go* 
vemment of the Incas was a kind of theocracy, and tiie inhabitants 
revered a divine descent not claimed by the Mexican monarchs* 
The religion of the Peruvians was that of love and beneficenoe ; 
while the Mexicans, in their crnel rites, seem to have been influenc- 
ed by the fear of som* mali^ant deities. Sacrifices of the smaller 
animals, and oflerings of fruits and flowers, formed the chief rites of 
Peruvian superstition. The captives taken in war were not immo- 
lated, but instraoted in the arts of civilization* The Peruvians had 
advanced far beyond the Mexicans in tlie necessary arts of life. Ma • 
nures and irrigation were pot unknown, though a kind of mattock 
formed the chief instr mnent of agriculture. Their weapons and at' 
naments displayed no small degree of skill, particularly iir cutting 
and piercing emeralds. It is much to be regretted' that superstition 
led tbem to sacrifice nameroos Tictims on the death of a chief, sod 
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a farouriie mmiarch was sometimes followed to the tomb by a thou- 
Mud slaughtered servants. 

Though Peru is situated within the torrid zone, it is not s6 annexed 
with heat as the other tropical climates ; and though the sky is ge* 
nerally cloudy, shielding the native from the perpendicular ray« of 
the sun, it is said that rain seldom or ever falls ; but nightly dews de- 
scend on the ground, refreshing the plants and grass that in many 
places are luxuriously fertile. 

In the vicinity of Lima there are many gfold and silver mines. 
Peru is the only part of Spanish America wliich produces quicksil- 
ver ; it is found in whitish masses resembling ill-bumt bricks. 

CHILI. 

Chili is the long narrow country lying between the Andes and the 
Pacific ocean, from the 25th to the 43d degree of S. latitude. It is 
bounded on the N. by the desert of Atacama, which separates it from 
Peru ; E, by the Andes, which separate it from Buenos Ayres ; S. 
by Patagonia, and W. by the Pacific ocean. It is about 1300 miles 
long, and on an average 140 broad, containing about 180,000 square 
miles. 

According to a census, taken about the year 1812, the populatioD 
was 1,200,0^0, exclusive of independent trioes of Indians. 

Face of the Country. 

. This excellent tract of territory is divided into thirteen prdvinces, 
extending about 1260 geographical miles in length, and maintaining 
a mean breadth of about 210 miles between the Andes and the shores 
of the Pacific ocean. The fertility of the soil excites admiration, 
since many parts that were in constant labour long before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, and have since been cropped by them, are so little 
degenerated, that no manure is necessary. Many of the plants, and 
particularly nettles, are the same with those of Europe, and almost ail 
the pot-herbs and fruits of that continent flourish in Chili. The north- 
ern provinces produce the sugar-cane, the sweet potato, and other 
tropical plants. The gentian, called cctchanccUman is peculiar to Chili, 
ana is famed as an excellent sudorific and febrifuge, but particularly 
useful in diseases of the throat. The vira-vira expels the ague ; 
and the payco is excellent for indigestions. Wild tobacco abounds in 
Chili ; beautiful flowers and shrubs are infinite ; incense, not inferior 
to that in Arabia, is produced by a shrub which g^ws to the height 
of four feet, distilling tears of a whitish yellow but of a bitter aroma- 
tic taste, like the incense of the Levant. The Chilese make corks oat 
of the trunk of the puyi ; and the culen<, known as a febiifug[e, sup- 
plies them with excellent tea ; while the acacia of the province of 
Quillota yields an odoriferous balsam used in the cure of wounds; and 
the excellent Peruvian bark acknowleges the Chilian palqui supe* 
rior as a febrifuge. The beautiful forests of Chili are diversified by 
nearly an hundred kinds of different trees, of which not more than 
Ijnrteen lose their leaves in the winter; and the Andine valliea are 
varie^ted with cypresses, red and white cedars, pines, willows, and 
the cinnamon tree, regarded as sacred bv the Araucans, who present 
it as a sign of peace. Bacchus vies with Ceres in Chili, when fo- 
rests abound with vines whose juice is generous and of a flavour 
equal to the best in Europe. The vinta^ is in April and May« 
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ail their gay attire. The flamingo' decorates the banks of the riyers^ 
the hamming bird holers round the flowers in a rich effulgence ot 
sunny hues ; and there are not a few singing birds of powemil melo^ 
dy. The American ostrich appears in vast flocks m the Andine 
Yidiies, surpassing the African in size and the richness of its plumage ; 
and the solitudes of the Andes are the abodes of the eagle, the Tulture, 
and the condor, the largest bird that skims the air,and am inhabitant 
worthy of the majestic precipices of the Andes. 

Of Quadrupedi. 

The hippopotamus* of the rivers and lakes differs from the Africaii, 
and in size and form resembles a horse, but with palmated feet. The 
culpeu resembles a fox, and has a singular curiosity to look on man- 
kind, as he never ^dls to foUow and stare at the traveller, though 
Without offering any harm, surprised perhaps to see a biped wilbout 
feathers. The puma is the lion of Chili. It being usuad to couple 
two horses together to pasture, to prevent their flight, he wiil kill one 
of them, and drive the other before him with strokes of his paw till 
he has carried his companion to a proper recess ; yet he never at- 
tacks mankind, and a child may drive him away. But the most pe- 
culiar quadruped of Chili is the huemul, a singular kind of wild 
horse, with all the forms of that noble animal, but with cloven feet* 
He loves to haunt the most retired precipices of the Andes, where 
more wild and more swift than the vicuntrof La Plata, the chase be- 
comes extremely difficult. 

Precious J^ietaXs, 

Nor is it the surface alone of this fine country We are to contem- 
plate, Chili is celebrated as one of the richest metallic regions. Lead 
is found in great quantities and of excellent quality, but it is only 
used for the fusions of silver and a few domestic purposes. The 
mioes of tin are neglected, notwithstanding^ the abundance and ex- 
cellence of this mineral. Tin crystals of various colours are also 
common ; and iron is so abundant that there are few rivers which do 
not deposite a sandy ore of that metal. Most of the copper ores found 
in Europe also appear in Chili, and present rich sources of this mine- 
ral ; while the celebrated mine of Curico offers copper mingled with 
one half gold, which being beautifully spotted is worked into brace- 
lets, rings, and other ornaments. Near the river Luxa, copper is 
found, united with zinc, forming a natural brass, the effect no doubt 
of subterranean fires. Silver is only found in the high and cold de- 
serts of the Andes ; but gold is found in every mountain and hill, in 
Che soil of the plains and the sand of the rivers of Chili ; and it is 
celebrated as the purest in the world. 

Climate 

The seasons in Chili are as regular as in Europe, though in an in- 
verted order, being in the southern hemisphere — spring beginning 
on the 21st of September, summer in December, autumn in Marcl^* 
and winter in June. 

From the beginning of spring to the middle of autumn, the sky n 
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5(0 Cudopu and Mumen. 

always aerene, ohiefly between 'MP and 36^ latitude, flte years bemg 
race, in which a slight shower faUs during that period. The rains 
bqpn in the middle of April, and last till the end of August ; hut in 
the northern provinces, little rain faUs, though in the middle there 
are from three to four days of rain, altematloi^ with fifteen or twenty 
dry days ; and in the southern the rains sometimes continue without 
interruption for nine or ten days. Except on the Andes, tbmider is 
scarcely ever heard in Chili. 

PoputaHon* 

The population of Chili corresponds with its delicious climate and 
fertile nelds. The Araucam^ consisting of tribes of the aboriginal 
CbileBe, possess nearly one half of Chili. The men do not exceed 
the middle size, but they are well formed and of a truly warlike as- 
pect. Their complexion, though copper, seems to l>e more clear 
(ban that of the other Americans. The face is nearly round, and 
their eyes, though small, are full of expression ; the nose is flat, but 
the mouth weU made, with white and uniform teeth. They hare 
naturally very little beard like the Tartars, and extrajct it with great 
attention, despising the beards of the Europeans as marks of barba- 
rism. They also carefully eradicate this natural vegetation from all 
the other parts of their bodies. The 'hair of the head is black and 
copious ; for they esteem long hair as an ornament ; but then they 
bind it up in a knot on the occiput. 

The women are often handsome, endued with a strong eonstitution, 
and free from sedentary or careful operations, they seldom become 
gray before the age of 60 or 70 years ; nor bald before that of 80; and 
many outlive 100, with the teetn, sight, and memory complete. 

Their mind corresponds with the vigour of the body. Intrepid and 
full of fire, patient of the fatigues of war, and prodigal of their lives 
in the defence of their country ; above adl, lovers of liberty, which 
they prize above their wealth and soul, jealous of honour and courte 
ous, hospitable, and faithful to- their contracts, grateful for benefits, 
and generous and humane towards the vanquished ; — the Araucans 
would deserve universal esteem were those noble qualities not ob 
scured by vices, peculiar to their nearly savage statte. 

The Puelches, now united to the Araucans, may be considered the 
bighlanders of Chili, as their bold services in war, and their lasting 
fidelity to confederacy, entitle them to the praise of all those qualities 
wliich we admire in the mountaineers of our own isle. But the 
Puelches are more rude and savage than the other inhabitants of 
Chili ; tall and well made, fond of uie chase, and by consequence of 
a roving disposition, they often detach colonies to the eastern sides 
of the Andes, as far as the shores of the Atlantic, in the wide Patago- 
nian plains. 

The Spaniards are mostly from the nortliem provinces, and are 
mingled with a few English, French, and Italians. The, Creoles are 
well made, intrepid, incapable of mean uess, or of treason, vain, liberal, 
ardent, fond of pleasure, sagacious, observant, docile, ihgenious; 
they only want instructive books, and scientific instruments, which 
are very rare, and sold at enormous prices. The noble arts art 
however neglected, and even mechanics are far from perfection. 

Ctutom9 and •Mannerg, 
Th£ men generally dress in the French fashion, and the women iu 



Oat of Peni ; but the ChileBe ladies wear long goims, and bare a 
more modest air. Lima, hovrever, is the Paris of Chili. Wealth it 
irasted in the purchase of rich dresses, liveries^ coaches, and titles of 
Castile, a fixed som purchasiDg that of county afiother that of wuurquu, 
and an opulent merchant may become a duke when he pleases. Tw» 
natives of Chili have even become g^randees of Spain. 

The common people finding the Araucan dress convenient, have 
adopted their fashion. Dispersed throughout a wide extent of ooon- 
tf y, and not watched as in old Spain by the vulgar insolence of a vil- 
lage magistrate, they enjoy their liberty, and l^d a happy and tran- 
qvul life, amidst the pleasures of the debcious climate. Fond of gai 
ety, music, and poetry, constantly on horseback, in an exquisite air 
thiey are healthy and robust* 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil, including Portuguese Guiana, is bounded N. by Spanisb 
Gruiana, French Guiana, and the Atlantic ocean ; £. and S. £. bl 
tiie Atlantic ; W. by Buenos Ayres, Peru, and New^Granada. Ii 
extends on the coast, from the mouth of the Oyapok, in latitude 4^ 
N. to latitude 33° ST S. The axea is estimated at 2,300,000 squan 
miles, or nearly one third of SotAh America. 

OffhehthdbUanU. 

Th£ population of this lai^e portion of Sooth America has not 
been accurately detailed ; it is stated at two and a half millions — 1-6 
whites, 1-2 negroes and mulattoes, the remainder native Indians. 
The diamond mines belong exclusively to the crown : and one-fiflh 
of the gold is exacted. There are also numerous taxes and imposi- 
tions, which, instead of enlarging the revenue, are the giand causes 
of its diminution ; and the expenses of government consume about 
one-third of the million sterling, which Srazil is supposed to yield to 
Portugal. The European settlers are in general gay and fond of 
pleasure ; yet, as at Lisbon, extremely observant of the ceremonies 
of religion, or rather of the etiquette of the Virgin Mary, who is 
stuck up in a glass case at every corner. Cloaks and swords are 
generally worn by the men. The ladies have fine daik eyes, witi^ 
animatea countenances, and their heads are only adorned with their 
tresses, tied with ribands and flowers. The convents and monaste- 
ries are numerous, and the manufactories nre. Labour is chie% 
performed by slaves, about 20,000 negroes being annually impocted; 
even ihe monks and clergy keep black slaves. The real natives are 
said to be irreclaimable savages, under the middle size, muscular, but 
active ; of a light brown complexion, with straight black hair, and 
long dark eyes.* 

Face of ihe Coftntry in SraxU., 

Trahsportbd, enraptured with Ihe beauties of nature, sa^a M. 
Von Langsdorff, often did I stop to enjov them a few moments longer. 
My conductor could not comprehend how I could feel bo nradi 



* This applies only to such as live far in the interior ; in the culti- 
vated district &ey are in a very degraded conation, but perfeotlj 
iiannle«s 
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96t Bftmnce of VenexueUu 

deligfal in contemplating objects with which be had bees to« &Df ft 
miliarized to experience any things like correspondiDr sensatioas^ 
The admiration I expressed at the variety and stature of the gfigaotie 
stems, with crowns of flowers upon their heads, and the fragrance of 
the atmosphere, at the new forms and colonnof the fun^, at the size 
and extraordinary variety of the ferns, at every object that I beheU 
around me, excited more astonishment in him than the things them- 
•elves. Instead of cocoa and banana trees, of coffee, sugar, rice, and 
cottoii plants ; instead of fields of tapioca and earth-nuts, the sight of 
which nad so often enchained me on the sea-shore, my eye now en- 
deavoured to pierce through dark, shady, and almost impenetrable 
forests. Here were olives, fig'-trees, the cedrus odonUa, or maboga- 
nv-tree, heroba, earabiti^garaberi^ffaraatiba^garabrtiraj and others^ 
all with the thickest, highest, and most upright stems, with the most 
luxuriant foliage, and with their branches covered with fruiter flow- 
ers ; it seemed impossible sufficiently to admire them. Nor was I 
less delighted with the infinite variety of climbing plants which wound 
abpiit these superb trees nearlj^ to their summits, forming the finest 
natural ^rlanas. 

Bountitul nature, who here far exceeds all ideas ever conceived of 
her fertility, of the iHilliance of colouring and beauty of form amoof 
her productions, of her delights andriches, has animated these foresti 
with an endless variety of living creatures. Wild beasts, biids, in- 
sects, and reptiles, whicb we Europeans seldom see even in large col- 
lections of natural history, eitlier stuffed or preserved in spirits, are 
here presented to the eye at every moment in living forms. I bare 
seen on one side, parrots of various sizes and colours flying aboiif 
with loud aiid discordant screams, while on the other, the laige-beak> 
t;d toucan, ramphastot^ unsuspicious of treachery, was eating the 
fruit of a neighbouring tree, wholly unknown, to me. Deeper in the 
forest, 1 heara the cries of monkeys, and at my feet were the boles of 
the armadilla Here a brisk butterfly, as large as a bird, fluttered 
from flower to flower : there a lovely colifbri sucked the honey from 
the odoriferous blossoms^ The venomed snake, gliding along the ;iar* 
row foot-way» terrified the wanderer, and ma(]:e him half insensible tc 
the heavenly harmony of thousands ofsinging birds, whose notes were 
calculated at once to charm the eaiv and enliven the heart 

Op the Provinces of Venezuei^a. 

Garaccas, including Spanish Guiana, is bounded N. by &e Carib- 
bean sea ; N. £. by Sie Atlantic ocean ; E. by Eii^lish Guiana ; S. 
by Portuguese Guiana, and W. by New-Granada. It extends oo 
the coast from the mouth of the Esequebo, in 6^ 4(f N. lat. to Cap« 
de la Vela in latitude 12° N. In the interior it extends as far south 
as the equator. The number of suquare mUes, is 5 U ,324. 

The population in 1801, according to ^e estimate of Depons, was 
728,000, of whom s^bout 136,000 were whites, 218,000 negro slaves, 
291,000 freed men, and ^e remainder Indians. 

Garaccas is the capital of a country, which is nearly twke as 
large as Per a at present, and which yields little in extent to tbs 
kingdom of New-Granada, This cmwtrj, which the Spanish go> 
vemment designates by the name of Capttania Oeneral de Carae- , 
cat <* «« the {umted) provinces of Fmezueia has nearly a miliio* 



«e captain general of Garaccas has the title of CapUtm Gmur** 



CiimaU^ Soil, and ^roductiom. 963 

of inhabttants, among^ whom are sixty tfaottaand slaves. It coDtains, 
aloajg* the coast. New Andalusia, or the province of Cumana (with 
the island of Mar^rita,) Barcelona,* Venezuela or Caraccas, Coroi 
and M aracaybo ; in the interior, the provinces of Varinas and Gui- 
ana, the first alon^ the rivers of Santo-Domingo and the Apure, the 
second along the ^roonoko, and the Casiquiare, the Atabapo, and the 
Rio Negro. In a general viei^ of the seven united provinces of Ter- 
ra Firma, we perceive, that they form t^iree distinct zones, extending 
from east to west. 

Topographical View ofCaracceu. 

The town is seated at the entrance of the plain of ChareaO) whicli 
extends three leagues east towards Caurimare and the Cuesta da 
Aayamas, and which is two leag^ues aad a half in breadth. This plai% 
through which runs the Rio Guayva, is a hundred and fourteen toises 
in height above the level of the sea. The g^und, which the town of 
Caraccas occupies, is uneven, and has a steep slope from N« N. W, to 
S. S. £. In order to form an exact idea of the situation of Carac- 
cas, we must recollect the g^eneral disposition of the mountains of 
the coast, and the great longitudinal vallies, by which they are tra- 
versed. The river Guayra rises in the group of primitive moun- 
tains of Hig^erota, which separates the valley of Caraccas from that 
of Aragua. It is formed near Las Ajuntas 4)y the junction of the 
little rivers of San Pedro and Marcaro, and runs first to the east as 
Eu* as the Cuesta of Auyamas, and then to the south, to unite its 
waters with those of Rio Tuy, below Tare. The Rio Tuy is the 
only considerable river in the oortheni and mountainoas parts of the 
prorijBcek 

Climcie^ 'Soi/, and ProdvdUont* 

^m climate of Caraccas has often been called a pervHual tprtn^ 
It is found every where, half way up the Cordilleras of Equinoctial 
America, between tour hundred and nine hundred toises of eleva- 
tion, unless the great breadth of the valley joined to an arid soil 
causes an extraordinary intensitv of radiant caloric. What, indeed, 
can we imagine more delightful, than a temperature, which, in the 
day, keeps between 20° and 26*^ ; and at night between 16° aud[ 10% 
which is equally favourable to the plantain (camburi,) the orange- 
tree, the coffee-tree, the apple, the apricot, and corn ? A national 
frriter compares the situation of Caraccas to the terrestrial paradise, 
and recognises in the Anacuo and the neighbotiring torrents the fouf 
rivers of the Garden of Eden. 

It is to be Regretted, that such a temperate climate is generally in 
constant and variable. The inhabilants of Caraccas complain of 
having several seasons in the same day, and of the rapid change 
from one season to another. In the month of January, for instance* 
anight of which the mean temperature is 16°, is followed by a day, 
when the thermometer, during eight successive hours, keeps above 



de Uu Provindatt de Venezuela y Ciudad de Cara>ccas» Reino9y Ca 
pUanuM Oenerales^ PreMencias^ Ooviemos, Promnciag, are the 
names which the Court of Spain has always g^ven to its transmariotf 
possessions, deminioi de vUramar* 
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239 in the shade. In the jiame day we find the temperatare of 84* 
aadiso. 

The cool and delightful climate we have been <?e^!!'>biDg, agprees 
also with the culture of equinoctial productions. The sugar-cane is 
ddtiyated with success, even at heights exceeding that of Caraccas; 
but in the raUey, on account of the dryness of the climate, and *he 
stonr soil, the cultiyation of the coffee- tree is preferred ; whicn inero 
yields little firuit indeed, but of the finest quality. When the shrati 
IS in blossom, the plain extending beyond Charcao presents a de- 
lightful aspect Tne banana-tree, which is seen in the plantatioDi 
near the town, is not the great pUUano harton ; but the yarietieii 
eamburi and dommico, which require less heat. The great planiaios 
are brought to the market of Caraccas from the haciendias of Taria- 
mo, situated on the coast between Burburata and Porto CabeUo. 
The highest flayoured pine apples are those of Baruto, of Emperado, 
and of the heights of Buenavista, on the road to Victoria. When a 
trayeller ascends for the first time to the valley of Caraccas, he is 
agreeably surprised to find the culinary plants of our climate, the 
sSawberry, the vine, and almost all the fruit-trees of the temperate 
zone, gn'^wing by the side of the coffee and banana-tree. The a|^ 
pies and peaches esteemed the best come from Macarao, orfipoin the 
western extremity of the valley. There the quince-tree, the traak 
of which attains only four or five feet in height, is so common, that it 
almost becomes wild. Preserved apples and quinces, particalarlj 
the latter, are much used m a country^ where it is thought, that to 
drink water, thirst must previously be excited by sweetmeats. la 
proportion as the environs of the town have been cultivated with 
coffee, and the establi^ment of plantations, which dates only from 
the year 1795, has increased the numl^er of agricultural negroes, the 
apple and quince-trees scattered in the savannahs have g^ven place 
in the valley of Caraccas to maize and pulse.* 



* The Spanish continental colonies have all succeeded in esta* 
blishing their independence, and now constitute seven distinct repub- 
lics, viz. : Colombia, Mexico, Central America, or Guatimala, the 
United Provinces of La Plata, Chili, Leower Peru, and Upper Pern 
or Bolivar. The province. of Paraguay, has not yet joined the con- 
federacy of La Plata, but has form^ a separate gt)vernment. 

The revolutionary movements commenced in 1810, afler the disso- 
lution of the Central Junta, in Spain, aud the establishment of the 
regency of Cadiz. Juntas were established in Venezuela, New-Gre- 
nada, 6uenos Ayres, and Chili, and an insurrection broke oat m 
Mexico. After lon^ contended struggles, they have at last succeeded 
in driving the Spaniards from every position on the continent, but the 
castle of Callao m Lower Peru. In March, 1 822, the United States 
acknowledged the independence of Colombia, Mexico, Buenos Ayres, 
and Chili, and soon after ministers were sent to them. January 2nd, 
1825, Great Britain acknowledged the independence of Colombia, 
Mexico, and Buenos Ayres. These republics may be, therefore, 
considered as having fully established their independence. 

Colombia embraces the whole of the former governments of New- 
Grenada and Venezuela, with a population of about 2,600,000. The 
government is a consolidated republic, with an executive, consisting: 
of a President and Vice-President, and a Legislature, consisting of 
a Senate and Representatives The territory is divided into twelve 



I'alagonia. Skh 

OF PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia is bounded N. by BuenoB Ayres; E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; S. by the straits of Mag'eiian, which separate it from Terra 
del Fuego; and W. by Chili and the Pacific Ocean. On the Atlan- 
tic coast it reaches as far north as Cape Lobos in lat. 37^ 30' S. and 
on the Pacific as far as the southern l)oundary of Chili i^ lat. 43^ S. 
The number of square miles is 491,000. 

Patagonia is inhabited by two principal nations of Indians, the 
Molnches, and the Puelches. The Mofuches occupy all the tract 
west of the Andes, and an extensive district east of the mountains. 
The Puelches inhabit the rest of the country, extendmg along the 
Atlantic coast, and a considerable distance into the interior. 

This is the most southern district of South America, and altliough 
in the same latitude squth as that of France north, is one of the most 
uninriting countries in thd world. The best description of it is in 
Byron's voyage round the world. 

When Commodore Byron had landed his men on the coast, he drew 
them up on tlie beach, with the officers at their head, giving ordei^ 
that none should leare their station. '^ I then," says he, *^ went for- 
ward alone towards the Indians, but perceiving that they retired as 
I advanced, I made signs that one of them should come near ; the 
chief approached me ; he was of gigantic stature, and seemed to 

departments, and subdivided into provinces. The voters meet in the 
provinces and choose the electors, (ten for each representative,) and 
these elect the Executive and Legislature. The Executive and Re- 
presentatives are chosen for four years ; the Senators ior eight, one 
half for every four years. The Senators are four for each department ; 
the Representatives one for every 35,000. The intendants of depart- 
ments, and governors of provinces, with most of the inferior officers, 
are appointed by the Executive. The Roman Catholic religibn is 
exclusively established in this, as well as in all the other republics. 

Mexico embraces the whole of the former viceroyalty of Mexico, 
witli the state of Chiapa, formerly included in GUiatimala. Population 
about 6,500,000. The government is a confederated republic, con- 
sisting of a general or national government, and separate state go- 
vernments. The constitution is formed on the model of that of the 
United States, and ditfers only in tne absence of religious toleration, 
and in the power of appointing a Dictator in cases of emergency. 
There are twenty-five states, each with a separate Executive and 
L^islature. 

Central America, or Gnatimala, mcludes the whole of the former 
Captain-Generalcy of GuatimaJa, except the former provinces of 
Chiapa. Population about 1,300,000. The government is ** '^rr^- 
federated republic, formed on the model of that of Mexico. Thei e 
are fourteen states and provinces, each with its own Executive and 
Le^lftture. 

The United Provinces of La Plata, are in a less settled state, than 
most of the other republics. A Junta was established in 1810, and 
independence declared, J uly 9th, 1816. The country has been greatly 
agitated by factions, and disturbed and invaded by the royalists of 
Peru, on the north, and the Portuguese and Brazilians on the east 
frontiers. There is now a genersil government at Buenos Ayrea« 
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realize the tales of monsters m buman shape ; he bad the skir oi 
some wild beast thrown over his shoulders, and was painted so as lo 
make the most hideous appearance I ever beheld : round' one eye •* 
was a large circle of white, which w^s surrounded by a circle ot 
black, and the rest of his face was streaked with paint of different 
colours. I'did not measure him, but if I may judge of his height by 
the proportion of his stature to my own, it could not Oe mach less 
than seyen feet. 'When this frightiul colossus came up, we muttered 
somewhat to each other as a salutation : I then walked with him to 
his companions, among whom thei'e were many women ; of these, 
fe;w were less in stature than their chief. I heard their Toices at a 
distance, and. when I came near, I perceived a good number of old 
men who were chanting some nnintelligible words in the most 
doleful cadence I ever heard, with an air of serious solemnity, which 
inclined me to think that it was a religious ceremony ; they were all 
painted and clothed nearly in th^ same manner; tfie circles roupd 
the two eves were in no instance of one colour, but they were not 
universally black and white, some being red and white,* and some 
red and black. Their teeth were as white as ivory, remarkably even, 
and well set * but, es^cept the skins, which tliev wore with the hair 
inwards, most of them were naked, a few only having upon their 
1^ a kind of boot, with a sharp-pointed stick fastened to each heel, 
which served as a spur. 



consisting' of an Executive (Gen. Rodriguez] and a Congress, which 
convened in December, 1824. More of the provinces' send deputies; 
hut the province of Paraguay has never joined the confederacy. It 
maintains a separate government, under a chief called a Dictator. 
The territory of this republic includes all the former viceroyalty of 
T3uenos Ayres, except the provinces of Upper Peru, and that of Pa- 
raguay. There are now thirteen pt^vinces included in the confede- 
racy'. Population about 1,200,000. 

Ohili includes all the former Captain-Generalcy of Chili, except 
• the island of Chiloe, still occupied by the Spaniards. The govern- 
ment is not yet organized on a constitutional basis. There has been 
an independent republican government, since 1817, under a chief 
magistrate, called a Supreme Director, aided by acongress. Thereare 
nineteen districts or provinces, and a population of about 1,200,000. 

Lower Peru has been twice liberated from the Spaniards; by San 
Martin in 1821, and by Bolivar in 1824. The whole territory is now 
occupied by the independents, except the castle of Callao. The go- 
vernment is not 3*et established on a constitutional basis. A congress* 
convened Dec. 10, 1824, and placed it under the protectorship of 
Uofavar, till the meeting of the constitutional congress, in 1826. The 
territory corresponds to the former viceroyalty of Pern, and is di- 
vided in to eight intendencies, with a population of about 1,200,000. 

Upper Peru was the last of these territories freed from the Spanish 
arms. After the great hattle of Ayacucho in Lower Peru, Dec. 19lh, 
1 824, General Olaneta retired into Upper Peru, but was compelled 
to submit to the troops of Bolivar, early in 1825. In the course of 
liiat year a congress met at Ghuquisaca, from four pror'ncesof Up- 
per Peru, and by the latest accounts, they had formed themselves 
into a separate republic, called Bolivar. Upper Peru includes 
seven intendencies in the former viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres 
rcpulation about I^800,000.r-P. 



the Mour^amn of the Andes, 367 

The Mountains of the Andes, 

'^ In Sooth Amenca the most striking of nature's works are Uie Cor- 
t]iUeras of the Andes : these are vast mountains called Cordilleras or 
Chains by the Spaniards, extending- four thousand three hundred miles* 
"Next to the extent of the New World," says Dr. Robertson, ** the 
g^randeur of the objects which it presents to view is most apt to strike 
the eye of an observer. Nature seems to have carried on her opera- 
tions upon a larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to have distin- 
guished the features of this country with a peculiar magnificence. 
The mountains of the Andes may literally be said-to hide their heads 
in the clouds; the stonns often roll, and the thunder bursts below their 
summits, which, though exposed to the rays of the sun in the centre 
of the tofrid zone, are covered with everlasting snow." 

We distinguish, says M. de Humboldt, three kinds of principal 
forms belonging to the high tops of the Andes. Of the volcanoes 
which are jet burning, those which have but a single crater of extra- 
ordinary size, are conic mountains, with summits truncated in a 
greater or less degree ; such is the figure of Cotopaxi, of Popocater 
pec, and the Peak of Orizaba. Volcanoes, the summits of which have 
sunk after a long series t{ eruptions, exhibit ridges bristled with 
points, or needles leaning in different directions, and broken rocks 
falling into ruins. Such is the form of the Altar, or Capac-Urcu, a 
mountain once more lofty than Chimborazo, the destruction of which 
is considered as a memorable period to the natural history of the New 
Continent; such is the form also of Carguairazo, a great part of which 
fell in on the night of the 19th of July, 1798. Torrents of water and 
mud then issued from the opened sides of the mountain, and laid waste 
the neighbouring country. This dreadful catastrophe was accom- 
ptmied by an earthquake, which in the adjacent towns of Hambatc 
and Llactacunga, swallowed up thousands of inhabitants. 

A third form of the high tops of the Andes, and the most majestic 
of. the whole, is that of Chimborazo, the summit of which is circular; 
it reminds us of those paps without craters,^ which the elastic force Oi 
the vapours swells up in regions where the hollow crust of the globe 
is mined by subterraneous fires. The aspect of mountains of granite 
has little analogy with that of Chimborazo. The granitic summits are 
flattened hemispheres; the trappean porphyry forms slender cupolas. 
Thus on the shore of the South Sea, after the long rains of winter, 
when the transparency of the air has suddenly increased, we see 
Chimborazo appear like a cloud at the horizon ; it detaches itself from 
the neighbouring summits, and towers over the whole chain of the 
Andes, like that majestic dome, produced by the genius of Michael 
Angelo, over the antique monuments, which surround the capital. 

Votopaxi is the loftiest of the volcanoes of the Andes^ which at re^ 
cent epochs have undergone eniptions. Its absolute height is five 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-four metres (two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-two toises;) it is double that of Canigou ; and con- 
sequently eight hundred metres higher than Vesuvius would be, were 
it placed on the top of the Peak of Teneriffe. Cotopaxi is also tlie 
most dreadful volcano of the kingdom of Quito, and its explosions the 
most frequent and disastrous. The mass of scoris, and the huge pieces 
of rock, thrown out of this volcano, which are spread over the 
neighbouring vallies, covering a surface of several square leagues, 
would form, were they heaped together, a colossal mountain. In 
1738, the flames of Cotopaxi rose nine hundred metres jabove the 
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brink of the crater. In 1 744, the roarings of the volcano werehfard 
as far as Honda, a town on the borders of the Magdalcna, and at the 
distance of two hundred common leagues* On the 4th of April, 1 768, 
the (quantity of ashes ejected by the mouth of Cotopaxi was so great, 
that m the towns of Ilambato and Tacunga, day broke only at three 
in the afternoon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use lanterns in 
walking the streets. The explosion which took place in the month 
of January, 1803, was preceded by a dreadful phenomenon, the sad- 
den melting of the snows that covered the mountain. For twenty 
years before, no smoke or vapour, that could be perceived, had is- 
sued from the crater ; and in a siogle night the subterraneous fixe 
became so active, that at sun-rise the external walls of the cone, 
heated, no doubt, to a very considerable temperature, appeared naked, 
and of the dark colour which is peculiar to viti'ified scoriae. At the port 
of Guayaquil, fifty- two Ibagues distant in a straight line from the cra- 
ter, were heard, day and night, the noise of the volcano, like continued 
discbarges of a batterv, these tremendous sounds were distinguished 
even on the Pacific Ocean, to the south-west of the island of Puna. 

The form of Coto()axi is the most beautiful and regular of the co- 
lossal summits of the high Andes. It is a perfect cone, which, covered 
with an enormous layer of snow, sliines with daiKzling splendor at the 
setting of the sun, and detaches itself in the most picturesque manner 
from the azure vault of heaven. This covering of snow conceals from 
the eye of the observer even the smallest inequalities of the soil ; no 
point of rock, no stoiiy mass, penetrates this coating of ice, or breaks 
the regularity of the figure of the cone. The summit of Cotopaxi 
resembles tiie Sugar-loaf (Pan de azucar] which terminates the Peak 
»f I eyde ; but the height of its cone is six times the height of that of 
4)0 great volcano of the island of Teneriffe. 

The greater the re^larity in the form of the cone of this volcano, the 
more we are struck in finding, on tlie side to the south-east, a small 
anass of rock, half-concealed in snow, studded with points, and which 
the natives call the head of the Inca, The origin of tbis singular 
denomination is too uncertain to require description 

Rivers of South America. 

The river of Amazons, so called from a female tribe inured to arms 
discovered on its banks, by the first navigators, though its native term 
be the Maranon, is celebrated as the most distinguished river in the 
whole world : and this reputation may be just, when its magnitude 
is considered, as well as its length : for in the latter attribute it seems 
to be rivalled by the Kian Ku of China, and perhaps by the Ob of 
Siberia. The length may be estimated at about 2300 mifes ; and that 
of the Rio de la Plata about 1000, but the estuary of the Ob is frozen, 
and that of the Kian Ku cannot exceed a mile or two in breadth, while 
the two grand American rivers are of surprising magnitude. The 
Chinese annals say that their rivers have been confined by art, while 
in ancient times they inundated whole provinces, like the Maranon. 

The Rio de la Plata^ or river of Silver, is the conjunct flood of 
the Paraguay, the Pilcomayo, the Parana, and the Urucuay. The 
main streams are the Paraguav and the Parana ; and it would seem 
that the latter is the longest and most considerable, rising in the mine 
mountains of Brazil, lat. 19*^; and bending S. then W. till it receive 
the Iba Parana, after which it bends S. W. till it is jomed by the 
Paraguay, while the conjunct rivers are «»till called the Parana by 
the natives, and the Rio de la Plata by the Spaniards. The grand 
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cataract of the Parma is in lat. 24°, not far •from the city of Guayra ; 
bat it is rather a series of rapids, for a space of twelve leagues amidst 
rocks of tremendous and singular forms. This noble river is also 
studded with numerous islands ; and Spanish vessels navigate to the 
toirn of Assumption, about 400 leagues from the sea. On the shores 
are often found geods enclosing crystals; but the natural histor}' of 
the Parana is nearly as obscure as that of the Ucaial. The breadth 
of (he estuary is such that the land cannot be liiecovered from a ship 
in the middle of the stream. 

The third gpreat river in South America b the Orinoco^ of a most 
nng^olar and perplexed course. According to La Cruz it rises in the 
small lake of Ipava, N. laL 5° 5'; and thence winds almost in a spi- 
ral form ; first passing to the S. £. it enters the lake of Parima, and 
issues by two outlets on the N. and S. of that lake towards the W. ; 
bnt after receiving the Guaviar, it bends N. then N. E. till it enters 
the Atiantic ocean, by an extended delta opposite to the isle of Tri- 
nidad ; but the chief estuary is considerably to the S. E. of that island. 
Many rivers of great size flow into the Orinoco : and in addition to 
its singular form there are other remarkable peculiarities. 

Of Terra del Fuego* 

The island of Terra del Fuego, on the south of Patagonia, from 
which it is separated by the straits of Magellan, received its name 
from the fire and smoke occasioned by a volcano which were per* 
ceived.on it by its first discoverers. The island is in general ex- 
tremely mountainous and rough, and covered with almost perpetual 
snows ; which circumstances render the climate almost destitute of 
animals of every kind ; here, however, human nature finds subsist- 
ence. The simple and hardy inhabitants are low in stature, with 
broad flat faces, high cheeks, and flat noses ; they are clothed in skins 
>f seals, and subsist principally on shell-fish. 

The island of Terra del Fuego, although never visited by Europe- 
m navigators but in the summer months, is described as among the 
most dreary and desolate spots of the habitable earth, and the few in* 
fiabitants upon it as the most miserable and destitute of the human 
race. 

Juan Fernandez, 

* • 

The island of Juan Fernandaz lies to the west of South America, 
about three hundred miles from the coast of Chili. This romantic 
isle, diversified with woods and water, with cra^y hills and fertile 
spots, is famous for having given rise to the celebrated romance of 
Robinson Crusoe. It appears that Alexander Selkirk, a seaman, and 
a native of Scotland, was put ashore, and left in this^solitary place by 
his captain, where he lived some years, till discovered by Woodes 
Rogers in 1709. When taken on board, he had so forgot his native 
language, that he could with difficulty be understood ; he wascioth- 
sd with the skins of goats, would dnnk nothing but water, and could 
not for a considerable time relish the ship's provisions. During his 
iBsidence on this island Jie had killed five hundred goats, which he 
caught by running down ; and many more he maik^ed on their ears, 
and set again at liberty. Commodce Anson's crew, thirty years 
after, caught some of these goats, which discovered in their counte* 
nances and beards strong nuirks of age. 
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rSL-lNDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

^eW'Zealond. 

Of nil the Farious islands Id the Pacific ocean, there is none wiCb 
wmcb Europeans are in general so little acquainted as New-Zealaodf 
ard none, perhaps, which more deserves their particular attention. 
JLiver since the time of Captain Cook, whose enterpri8in|^ spirit coold 
only be equalled by his indefatigable perseverance, this island bai 
been almost entirely neglected, and the partial visits made to it, bave 
u no instance been favourable to a permanent intercourse. The 
persons who at distant intervals resorted thither^ were men, as will 
presently be seen, of callous hearts, who were ,as little disposed to 
conciliate the friendship of the rude inhabitants, as they were to pay 
a due regard to their own character ; and, in addition to this, the 
odium thrown on the natives themselves, by being viewed as fenh 
cious cannibals, served, as it were, to interdict any cordial communi- 
cation with them. Dreaded by the good, and assailed by the worth- 
less, their real dispositions were not ascertained ; the former dared 
not venture to civilize them, the latter onlv added to their ferocity. 

The two islands that go by the name of ^ew- Zealand are situated 
between the latitude of 34° 22* and 47° 25' S. and between the longi- 
tude of 166° and 180° E. 

Eaheinomauwe measures about 436 miles in length ; and taking 
the medium breadth, about 60 miles. T'Avei Poenammo, the south- 
em island, stretches 360 miles in length, and its medium breadth is 
100 miles. 

Of the Face of the Chuniry. 

In our excursions into the interior of the northern island,.say8 Mr 
Nicholas, in his late interesting account of these islands, we found 
that the soil varied in its quality, but generally appeared extremely 
fertile ; the hills were composed, for the greater .part, of a stiff clay; 
and the vallics consisted of a black vegetable mould, producing^ 
fern of a most luxuriant growth, while the swamps which we occsi- 
sionally met with, were of trifling extent, and might be drained with 
little trouble or expense. There was ooe feature in the countiy 
which every where struck us with admiration, and that was the fine 
rich verdure of the landscape wherever we turned our eyes, and which 
gave us at the same time a high opinion of the genial influence of the 
climate. 

^cttural Produds of ^em-ZeaXwnd* 

New-Zealand, thus favoured with a fertile soil and fine climate* 
is rich in various natural productions, some of which are extremely 
valuable. ' In the vegetable kingfdom, there is no production that N 
so much calculated to strike the traveller with admiration as thi 
trees of ama^.ing growth, which rise in Fild*Iuxuriance all over thu 
country. Pines of different descriptions, and whlteh are utterly on- 
known to Europeans, are here to be met with, soaring to ^ height 
whirh leaves nosimilaritv between them and the tallest that ever grow 
on the mountains of Norway; and those species, which bear the un* 
couth names of the cowrie, the totarra, the towha, and the zaxida, af- 
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ford such a supplv of yaiaable timber as the profusion of some agei 
to come will not oe able to exhaust. Here are also several kinds ot 
trees of inferior growth, though not less excellent in their quality ; 
and raany of them are admirably well adapted for ornamental works 
requiring a fine grain, the wood being of this nature, and susceptible 
of a high polish. 

A species of pine, called by the natives totarra, excited our asto- 
nishment, from the bulk and height to which it grew. We measured 
.80018 of the trees, and found them to be from thirty to three and 
thirty feet in circumference^ growing to the height of one huodnni 
feet and upwards, before they branched out, and all perfectly 
straight, 

The trees which the natives chiefly make subservieiit to their pur- 
poses, are, besides the diiferent species of pine aboye-mentioned, the 
nenow, from which they extract a black dye, the towha, a tree re 
sembling the sycamore, the river riter, the grain of whose wood if 
similar to that of the beeqh, a species of the cork-tree, called by these 
people yow, a large tree named eckoha, and another termed kycata 
a tall and beautiful tree, together with many others which are both 
curioqs and serviceable. 

We had frequently occasion to observe the g^eat variety of veg^ 
table productions which this island contained. But the plant whick 
grew in greatest profusion, and met our eye in every direction, was 
the flax-plant, which flourished equally in the most exposed, as in the 
best sheltered situations. This plant, which is indigenous, the natives 
convert to a variety of purposes. It supplies them with excellent 
mateiials for clothing, cordsige, and fishing-nets, and the preparation 
being simple, requires very little trouble. The plant itself generally 
grows firom five to seven feet high, and bears a strong resemblance 
to our common flag, but the stem is much thicker, and the flowers 
less expanded and of a red colour : the leaves both in shape and size 
are exactly the same, no sort of difference being perceptible. 

Of the Orders or Ranks of Society, 

In taking a view of society, as it is constHuted in New- Zealand, 
WB find three orders who rise in graduated distinction above the 
oommon people. Th6se orders are, beginning with the lowest, run- 
gateedas, chie&, and areekeers. The ruugpateedas claim an ascen- 
dancy over the multitude, together with many political privileges, in 
consequence of their being allied by birth to the chiefs ; and the 
latter, though inheriting independent sovereig^nties, and nevertheless 
obliged, by the recognised usage of the country, to lend their servi- 
ces to the areekee or principal chief, whenever he thinks proper to 
make war, no matter whether the motives be just cr otherwise. The 
cookees, or inferior class, though by fer the most numerous, as is the 
case in every country, are held by each of these orders in a state of 
<!oinplete vassalage, though in some few instances tliey have an mob" 
pendent interest in the ground they occupy. Here is a mode of go* 
▼emment entirely analagous to that which prevails in the islands of 
the Indian seas, and very much so among the Malays, where the 
chief authority is vested m the rajah, whose rank resembles that of 
the areekee of New- Zealand, and who commands the service of the 
pangeran, or heads of the dusnms or villages. These latter corres- 
pond exactly with the subordinate chiefs above-mentioned ; and like 
them, they acknpwledge a superior, though with respect to their pes 
sessions tiiey ^re independent of his control. la lyxth regions Has 
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mtem of government (if government it ma^ be called) is endently 
feudal ; and the power exercised by tbe privileged classes in eodl, 
is nearly similar in every respect. 

TTuir Mode of Fuhing* 

. One of the men standing upon a rock to watch the fish, soon dis- 
covered a large shoal of them rippling the surface of the water, at 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore. Another of them went in 
his canoe to drive the fish into the net, one end of which was held by 
the man standing on the rock ; while the other end being held by 
the man in the canoe he let out as much as he thought necessary to 
embrace the shoal, hastening towards the shore at tbe same time; and 
the situation of the net in the water described a semicircle of con- 
•tdcrable extent. But unfortunately their labours sometimes prove 
abortive, for the shoal escapes. 

J^ode ofBmlding, 

A strong palisading of heavy posts placed quite close to each other, 
and rising above twenty feet in height and two in breadth, on the 
outside of which were some carvings of human heads, cut out with 
all the semblance of stem vengeance, and seeming to grin defiaoc« 
at the rude invaders. Within tbe palisading, and attached to it aft 
round, was a strong back of wicker-work, which the inhabitants hai. 
constructed for the purpose of obstructing the lances of their ene 
toies ; but at convenient intervals they had made port-holes, throuff^- 
which they could keep up a fire of musketry upon tbe besiegers. At 
a short distance from this strong rampart, on tbe inner side, was i 
space of about thirty feet, wliere they had dug a moat, which, being 
filled with water, defended that part of the hill that was roost acces- 
sible to external assault; and behind tliismoat theyliad thrown up a 
steep mound, on which was constructed another line of palisades of 
the same height and strength as the former. The moat, which waa 
at least nine feet ip breadth, defended an entrance formed bv another 
postern ; and between >this and the last approach to tbe tofvn, there 
was an intermediate space of eighty feet, at the extremity of which 
the hill was cut down perpendicularly about fifteen feet ; and on its 
summit rose aaotlier row of palisading that encircled the hippahand 
completed the works. 



THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

Cf the Tnhctbitants. 

Trsse islands, 13 in number, lie east of the Friendly islands, bjT 
tween Ip^ and 18® S. lat. Otaheite, the largest of the group, is 1» 
miles in circumference. Among the rest Ulieter, Bolabda, Tubal 
Maitea, Huaheine, and Eimeo, are also important. 

The number of the inhabitants is estimated at 100,000. 

The inhabitants of Otaheite area stout, weD made, active, eoto&f 
people* T^eii ©omplexicn is of a pale brown, their hair black, aw 
finely frizzled; they have black eyes, ilat noses, large months, vai 
fine white teeth ; the men wear their beards in man^r diflferentcoj 
«ir fashkms: such was tbe custom. of our anceston in tiie time ^ 
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Shakeipeare. The women are, io geDeral, smaller ; their aUn is 
delicately smooth and soft ; they have no colour in their cheeks, 
their nose is somewhat flat, their eyes fnU of expression, and their 
teeth heautifbUy even and white. The men of rank on the island 
wear the nails of their fing^ers long, which is considered as a yery 
bononrable badjre of distinction, since only such as have no occasion 
to work can suffer them to g^ow to that length ; but the nail of the 
middle finger on the right hand is always kept short. 

Both sexes \iSLYe a custom of staining their bodies, which they call 
iaiiooinffy by which the hinder part of their thighs and loins are 
marked very thick with black lines in yarious forms. These lines 
are made by striking the teeth of an instrument, somewhat like a 
CM>mb, just through the skin, and rubbing into the punctures a kind 
of paste made of soot and oil, which leayes ait indelible stain. Chil- 
dren under Iwelye years of age are not tattooed ; and some men, 
whose legs were chequered by the same method, appeared to be per- 
sons of considerable authority. Mr. Banks, who saw the operation 
performed on a g^rl about thirteen years old, says, that the instm- 
ment used upon the occasion had thirty teeth ; and eyery stroke (of 
which at lea«t a hundred were made in a minute] drew a sroaU nuaii- 
tity of serum tinged with blood. The girl bore the pain with the 
most stoical resolution for about a quarter of an hour, but the ag^ony 
of so many hundred punctures became tlien- intolerable ; she burst 
forth into tears, and the most piteous lamentations, imploring the 
operator to desist. He was, howeyer, inexorable : and when she 
began to struggle, she was held down by two women, who sometimes 
soothed, and sometimes chid her ; and now and then, when she was 
most unruly, gaye her a smart blow. This operation is not perform- 
ed ill less than three or four hours. 

Both men and women are gracefully clothed, in a kind of white 
cloth made of the bark of a shrub, and which resembles coarse China 
paper. Their dress consists of two pieces of this cloth ; one of them 
haviiig a hole made in the middle to put the head through, hangs 
from the shoulders to the middle of the legs before and behind ; 
Another piece, which is between four and fiye yards long, and about 
a yard broad, they wrap round the body in a yery easy manner. 
T^is cloth is not woyen, but made like paper, of the macerated 
fibres of the inner bark, spread out and beaten together. Their or- 
naments are feathers, flowers, pieces of shells, and pearls ; the last 
are chiefly worn by the women. In bad weather they wear mattii^ 
of different kinds, as their clothes will not bear wetting. 

The houses in Otaheite are sheds, built in the woods, between the 
aea and the mountains ; they are erected In an oblong form, about 
twice as long as they are wide, and consist of a voof about four feet 
from the ground, raised on three rows of pillars. In these huts tl^ 
whole family repose at night, for they make no use of them but to 
deep in, unless it rains, when they take their meats under coyer. 
The size of the house is proportioned to the number that constitute* 
the family. 

They eatalone, since it would be a disgrace for the men and wo- 
men to sit down together to a meaL The shade of a spreading tree 
leryes tiiem for a parlour; broad leayes answer the purpose of m 
table-cloth. A person of rank is attended by a number of seryants, 
who seat themselyes around him : before he begins his meal he 
washes his mouth and hands yery clean, and repeats the ablution s^ 
rtanl times whilst he is eating. The quantity of food whiiph ^^em 
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peoole eat at a ineai m prodigious. Men of rank are cei»taiiUj fed 
by the fTomen ; and one of the chiefs, who dined on board a British ship, 
sbcsred 8u<;h reluctance to feed himself, that a servant was obliged to 
Bodertake the task, to prevent his reluming without a meal. 

The Otaheiteans are an industrious, friendly people ; but fickle 
and Tiolent in their passions* The manner of singling out a una 
hne for a chosen friend is by taking off a part of your clothing and 
patting it upon him* Their usual manner of expressing respect \f> 
strangers, or to superiors, at a first meeting, is by uncoveriug theis- 
•eltes to the middle. They salute tliose wbo^ sneeze, by saving, 
emroeMi tatoua^ that is, *' May the good ecUoua awaken- you;" er, 
'* May not the evil eaUma lull you to sleep." 

Their propensity to theft is great ; and they are much inclined t0 
«3cce8ses> Both men and women are very cleanly in their clothes 
and persons, constantly washing their bodies in running streams. By 
being used to the water from their infancy, the;^ become good swinf* 
mers ; even children of five or six years old wtU dive to almost aay 
depth in the sea, for the sake of a b'cad or other bauble. 

These people have a remarkable sagacity in foretelling the wea- 
ther, particularly the quarter whence the wind will blow. In their 
distant voyages, they steer by the sun in the day, and in the night 
by the stars, whi€h they distinguish by separate names. They reckon 
their time by meofM, thirteen of which make ^k year. The day they 
divide into six parts, and the night into an eoual number. In 
arithroeticai computation they can go no fartlier than two hundred; 
this is performed by the fingers and toes, which they reckon In 
times overt 

TTleir Method qf procuring Fire. 

Through all tiie Society Islands tliey have invariably the raiiM 
method of procuring fire; taking two pieces of wood, and makings 
groove in one for the other to tl^verse in, they rub them together 
till the friction pi^uces smoke, and the smoke flame. A bandle 
of dry grass serves them for tinder. 

Grovemifiefif. 

The government of the Otaheiteans resembles the early state of tii^ 
European nations under the feudal system. Their orders of dignity 
answer to king, baron, vassal, and villein. There are two kings in 
the island, one for each part, who are treated with great respeet by 
aU ranks of the people. The earees^ or barons, are lord^ of the sere- 
ral districts into which the island is divided. The vassals superintend 
the cultivation of the ground ; and the villeins, or lowest class, per- 
form all the laborious work. In this country a child succeeds to Mi 
ihtfaer's title and authority as soon as he is bom : thus the king no 
sooner has a son than his sorereignty ceases, retaining only the re- 
gency till his child comes of age. The child of the baron also me- 
oeeds to his father's dignities ; so that a baron who was ^resterdty 
approached with the ceremony of lowering their garmeats, is to-dayi 
by Ifae birth of a child, fednced to the rank uf a private mas. 

Heligion. 

TfllB Otaheiteans beliete m a Supreme Deity, whom they soppon to 
oe poMensed of one son, named Tane, besides a great number of fr* 
H«aMile«oeiidant8. To the son they dbrotths^worsl^ though fttf 
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do not seem to think that fature happinesB depends npon their good 
or bad conduct ; but'tbal every individual will enjoy felicity in the 
next world in proportion to the rank he holds in this. They have no 
idea of future punishment. The priesthood is hereditary. The 
priests are the men of science, and to them is committed the care ok 
the sick, the cure of whom they attempt by ridiculous ceremonies and 
enchantments. No one can perform the operation of tattooing but 
thepriests. 

The missionaries tell them, that the God of Britaim is the CM af 
Otaheite and the whole earth, and that it is from this Being they le- 
«eiye their boss, bread-fruit, and cocoa-nuts. This the Otaheiteaas 
Batly deny ; alleging, that they possessed all these articles long before 
tbey ha.i heard of the Ood of Britain. The ignorance of these peo- 
ple in this respect is lameniahle. Though upon the first arriralof 
the missionaries, the district of Matavia had been c^ed to them, the 
natives still consider them as there only by tt0erance.* 

Among the religious customs of Otaheite, that of offering to theii 
deities human Sacrifices is the most remarkable. From a variety d 
inquiries made by Captain Cook on this subject, he was able to as- ' 
certain thait mea, for certain ^crimes, were condemned to be first 
beaten to death, and then sacrificed to the gods, provided tbey did 
not possess property sufficient for their redemption. The following 
brief accounjt of what took place at one of 4hese ceremonies is 
taken from Captain Cook's voyages. 

It is one of the most singular traits among these savage nations, 
that their religion is altogether composed of such ideas as the nature 
of man most powerfully abhors. Their idea of a God, is not that of a 
beneficent being, the common parent of nature, and the creator and 
protector of man : such is not the ^od of the Society I»land$. On the 
contrary, the being they worship, is the being they fear, the being to 
whom they impute the destruction of their canoes, and the dan|^r, 
the diseases, and deaths of their chiefs. Their diseases, and particu- 
larly those of their priests, are sacred, as being the immediate effects 
of the power they worship. , From this genend character, that their 
deity •ts the offspring of their fears, -may be induced the whole system 
of their mythology, and the attributes of their divinities. Hence it is^ 
the idea of horror being connected with deformity, the representa- 
tions of these gods are either wholly shapeless or mghtful. 

FuneraU, 

Captatn Cook and others, approaching the moraiy or temple, were 
desired to pull off their hats ; alter which they proceeded, attended 
by numbers of men and boys. Four priests, with their attendants, 
were waiting for them. Tne dead body was in a canoe that lay on 
the beach fronting the moral. One of the priests' attendants brought 
a young plaintain tree, and laid it before the king. Another ap- 
proached him with a tuft of feathers. A long prayer was now com- 
menced by one of the priests, which, being over, the priests with 
their assistants went to the beach and sat by the dead oody, which 
•was taken out of the canoe, renewing their prayers at the same time. 



* There has recently been an entire change in the Otaheite* That 
inhabitants have become Christians ; have abandoned war, and are 
&st advancing in civilization. — ?. 
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borne <4 the bair was now plucked from the bead of the intended 
tacrifice, and the left eye taken out. The coi^se was then carried 
and laid under a tree, near which were ^ed three pieces of wood, 
Tariously carded. Here the priests engaged again in prayers for, 
and expostulated with the desud man. 

The body was now carried to the most conspicuous part of the 
marai, the drums beating slowly ; and, while the priests were again 
engaged in their prayers, some assistants dug a hole about two feet 
deep, into which they threw the yictim, and coyered it with stones 
and earth. A dog was then sacrificed, aud aAerwards a pig, to the 
entrails of which they seemed to pay great attention, as noping to 
derire from them much knowledge of the fiiture. On tibe next day, 
the ceremonies were renewed, more pigs sacrificed, and more 
prayers offered, with which the solemnity ccmcluded* 

Depopulation of Oiaheiie. 

turn missionaries, says Mr. Tumbull, in his late interesting Voy- 
age round the World, had made the circuit of the island twice during 
the time we had been among them, preaching from district to dis- 
trict, and seconding^ their exhortations with presents. If zeal in the 
diachaiige of their duty could ensure success, thev would not preach 
in vain. In their circuits they have successfully endearoured to 
come at the exact number of the people. It is melancholy to add, 
that the population has diminishea in a degree which threatens to 
reduce the country to a desert. Captain Cook computed them at 
upwards of two hundred thouband ; the populaticm has now dwindled 
to fiye thousand ; but on the arrival of the Doff they exceeded triple 
this number. Mr. Elder and Mr. Wilson had just returned from the 
Mottos, whither they had been conveyed by our boat on the I8th of 
August. They reported that the population did not exceed three 
hniMredj* 

The mortality which raged at this period, and which is but too epi- 
demic and fr^|uent, was such as to mspire us with the most melan- 
chtAy ideas. During our short absence, in our visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, many died in the prime of life, and others, of an appearance 
equally healthy, were following them very fast Great jrart of this 
mortality must be imputed to their ignorance ; the doctrine of fata- 
lity prevails among them to a most dangerous excess. Every disease 
is the knmediate consequence of the vengeance of their offended 
deities, and therefore, every thought of remedy or relief is rejected 
as useless and impious. They are left to their fate ; and their dis- 
eases are unfortunately such as, however ^isy of cure under a rego* 
lar course, are but too fatal when suffered to augment under neglect 

They entertain the greatest contempt for old age ; and if they 
disliked any of our articles, were accustomed to say, it was as 
worthless as an old man. 

It appears that a far gpreater number of females than males fall a 
yictim to the natural depravity of infanticide. Tliis may be imputed 
to two causes : first, as it has been invariably practised b^ their an- 
cestors ; and secondly, the greater difficulty and restrictions which 
are called for in brining up a female than a male. When reproacb- 
iog Pomarre with this inhuman practice* he alleged, in reply, that 



* The population is fast recovering its losses. — P. 
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sboold all the childrea bom be reared to Datiuify, tbere would not 
be a suffictencj of food on the kland for their sopport. 

The Arreoys, or geotiy, are a society so iicentious and pioflicale 
as to call loadly for pmushmeDt, eren from the Divine power.^The 
very principle of their noion is the commuoity of their women, who 
murder, at the moment of their birth, all their iasne of both sexes. 
By a strange and most lamentable perversity of mind, these wretches 
are yenerated as a superior order of beings and are treated as such 
wherever they go. I am persuaded, says our author, that the ezaoi- 
pie of these murderers extends this horrible mischief beyond them- 
selves ; the commoD people of all <»nntries usually judge and act, 
more from the example o!f their superiors than as guided by their own 
reason. The Otaheiteans may thus be led to imitate what'they see in 
their Arreoys. I believe, throughout the whole island, it is a matter 
of choice, whether a child shall be brought up or murdered. This 
mischief is inconceivably great; their dis»olnte and abandoned princi- 
ples spread like a pestilence; and, what renders it still worse, they 
rove from island to island, and eveij where disseminate the same 
poison. I find it difficult to speak ot this abominable sect without 
horror. Would it be credited by aov one who received it on less 
authority than that of the testimony of one navirator, confirmed by a 
series of others in sucxsession, that there existed on the surface of the 
globe a people, who, deaf to the instinct of nature, and the clear re- 
proach of even the brute creation, can thus murder a whole race oC 
infants, and consign to death the little beings whom they have been 
instrumental in bringing into life ! I scarcely expect to be beiieved 
by an English mother, yet true it is, that in generad an Arreoy mother 
is no sooner delivered of her child, than she murders it. 

To any man of humanity, nothing can be more distressing than to 
cast his eye on the iskmd of Otaheite, a spot blessed by nature with 
every thing that can render life pleasing; fertility of soil, and serenity 
of climate ; but now become a scene of general mortality, and a prey 
to disease, which, to all human appearance, in a few years, must 
render it a desolate wilderness, untrodden by human feet. 

They impute the gpreater part of these diseases to tibeir European 
visiters ; but for the most part very absurdly, though, indeed, we 
may take our share. There can be no doubt but that thousands of 
them have been swept off by disease since their intercourse with 
Europeans. 

At the time, says Mr. Tumbull, of our leaving the islands, many 
of these unfortunate objects were in a state truly pitiable, through 
disease, though the missionary surgeon, a ^ntleman of great huma- 
uity, spared no efibrts to alleviate their miseij. But it was a very 
dil^cult thing to persuade them to adhere to his prescriptions. They 
have a violent andpathy to medicines of all kinds, and what is eqntdly 
against them, they are no sooner taken with the disease, than ther 
are deserted, and left to shift for themselves. In this helpless condi- 
tion, their chance of recovery is small indeed. Whenever the mis- 
siooaries speak to them respecting salvation, tbej fondly think that 
it is to be saved from sickness, and to abide in this world ; the salva- 
tion of the soul thev affect to despise, and the resurrection of the body 
they ridicule as folly. 

The disorders among them are numerous, and have all, doubtless 
their share in the destruction of the popul::th>n. 

But the most effectual instrument of annihilation is the horrid 
practice already noticed, of infant murder and human sacrifices. It 
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m oooBpttted, that at least two-thirds of the births are thus stifled. It 
the future diminution of these people keep pace with that of lau" 
years, the population must soon be extinct.* 



EASTER ISLAND. 

Ths people in this island are of a middling size, and in general 
thin. They go entirely naked, their faces are painted red, and tbey 
are tattooed on several parts of the body, a custom which is rery 
common to all the inhabitants of the South- Sea islands. The greatest 
peculiarity belong to these people is, the size of their ears, toe lobe 
of which stretches out so that it almost rests upon the shoulder. The 
chief ornaments for their ears are the white down of feathers, and 
ring^ made of the leaf of the sugar-cane, which is very elastic, and 
ffur this purpose is roiled up in the manner of a watch-spring. Some 
of tbem wear garments like those used by the inhabitants-of Otaheite, 
tinged with a bnght oran^ colour. 

The inhabitants of this island are hospitable, but greatly addicted 
to theft. While they are presenting a stranger with potatoes and 
sug^-canes, they never let an opportunity slip of robbing him, if it 
can be done with impunity. 

From the various methods which they use in committing their de« 
predations, it has been inferred that in the arts of rognerv they ars 
superior to the roost experienced villains in Europe. And though it 
is certain that these people have not the same ideas of theft that we 
have, perhaps even no shame is attached to it, yet they are aware 
thatthe action is unjust, since they immediately take to flirht to avoid 
die fmniabment they fear as the natural consequence of tiie offeiioe< 



THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.f 

This cluster consists of 9 or 10 islands, lying between 18^ 5(f atid 
i2«> aO^ N. lat. and between 154^ 55' and 160° 15' W. Ion. The prin- 
capal islands are Owhyhee, Mowee, Woahoo, Atooi, Morotoi, Baoai^ 
Mid Oneehow. The number of square miles in the whole groap is 
estimated at 6000, of which Qwhyfaee contains 4000, and Mowee, 

* From the recent change in the state of the iiland, there is little 
danrer that these fears will be realized.-^P. 

t In April of the year 1820, a body of Missionaries from theUDited 
States arnved at Hawaii, and were favourably received by the kini^ 
Beiuff divided into smadl parties, they were stationed on difierent 
islands, and from that period have been labouring with great zeal 
and self-devotedness to advance the intellectual, moral, and religious 
culture of tbe natives. Schools have been established, houses for 
stated religious worship erected, a printing press put in operation, 
and books published in the Hawaiian dialect ; many of the natives 
have already been taught reading, writing, and the eiementaiy pnB" 
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Woahoo and Atooi, more than 500 each. The popalation is estimat- 
ed at 400,000. 

DisponlUmt and Dotnestic Hdbiit. 

The natiyes of the Sandwich Isles are probahly of the same ex- 
traction with the inhabitants of the Society islands, New-Zealand, 
and Easter Island, since there is an evident resemblance in their per 
sons, manners, customs, and lang^ua^e. They seem to live in the 
greatest affection and harmony with each other. The women who 
have children, show a remarkable tenderness for them, and pay the 
{greatest attention to their wants. 

They generally rise with the sun ; and, after having enjoyed the 
cool of the evening', retire to their repose a short time after sunset. 
The earees, or chiefs, are occupied in making- canoes and mats ; the 
tawtows, or servants, are chiefly employed in the plantations, and in 
fishing; and the women are engag^ in the manufacture of cloth. 
They entertain themselves with wrestling and boxing matches, per 
formed after the manner of the natives of the Friendly Islands. 

They are greatly addicted to gambling*. One of their games re- 
sembles our game of di^ughts ; but from the number of squares, it 
seems to be more intricate. 

They often entertain themselves with races between boys and ^irls ; 
<rhen they lay wagers with great spirit. 

Both sexes are surprisingly expert in swinging, which, among 
these people is not only a necessary art, but a favourite diversion. 

^ Religion, 

AccoRDiiV(^ to the accounts given by the natives, human sacn 
fices are more common here than in any of the islands that have been 
risited. They have recourse to tliede horrid rites on the commence- 
ment of a war, and previously to every g^eat battle, or other signal 
enterprise. 

The knockinfy* out their fore-teeth may be, with propriety, classed 
Among their religious customs. Most of the common people, and 
many of the chiefs, had lost one or more of them ; this seems to have 
been considered as a propitiatory sacrifice to the Eatooa, to avert 
ois anger. 

Of their opinions with respect to a future state, we had very de- 
fective information. On ihquiring of them, whitber the dead wer^ 
pone ? we were told that the breath, which they seemed to consider 
as the immortal part, was fled to the Eatooa. They seemed also to 
g^ve a description of some place, which they suppose to be the abode 
of the dead ; but we could not learn that they had aqy idea of re- 
fvards or punishments. 

The climate in these islands appears to be more temperate than 
that of the West-Indies ; and in Owhyhee the mountains arrest the 
ebuds, and produce rain inland, while the atmosphere on the shore is 



ciples of a refined education; This is taking the true grotind ; it is 
opeding^ a way gradually to the hearts and understanding of the peo- 
ple ; it is scattering seed in the minds of the rising generation, wnich 
vvill hereafter spring up, and flourish^ and produce fruit<~-JVbH/t 
Afumcan Review^ April, 1826. 



King Tamahama, 

Taiy dear. The winds seem generally easterly, and there is a re 
golar land and sea breeze. 

The natives pay particular attention to their women, and readily 
lend assistance to their wives in the tender offices of maternal duty. 
On all occasions they seem impressed with a consciousness of th^ 
own inferiority, being alike strangers to the pride of the more polish 
ed Japanese, and even of the ruder Greenlander. 

Ktng" Tamahama. 

Soon after our arrival at Owhyhee, says Mr. TumbuU, we received 
a visit from our countrymen, Mr. Toung, who had resided there foi 
fourteen years past ; from whom we had a confirmation of particn 
lars respecting Tamahama, communicated to us at Whahoo, and of 
his erecting a royal residence at Mowie, and, above all, of his fixed 
determination to attempt the conquest of the two other islands, of 
Attowahie and Onehow. 

His palace is built after the European style, of brick, and glazed 
windows, and defended by a battery of ten guns. He has European 
and American artificers about him of almost every description. In- 
deed, his own subjects, from their intercourse with Europeans, have 
acquired a great knowled|;'e of several of the mechanical arts, sod 
have thus enabled him to mcrease his navy, a very favourite object 
jwith him. 

The circumstances of this enterprising chief were g^atly changed, 
since the visit of Captain Vancouver, to whom, as to the servant and 
representative of the king of Great Britain, with much formality and 
ceremony, he had made a conveyance of the sovereignty of Owhyhee, 
in the hope of bemg more strongly confirmed in his authority, and 
supplied with the means of overpowering bis enemies. 

His dominion seems now to be established. He is not only a war* 
rior and a politician, but a very acute trader, ^d a match for anv 
European in driving a bargain. He is well acquainled with the dii- 
ferent weights and measures, and the value which all articles ought 
to bear in exchange with each other ; and is ever ready to take ad- 
vanta^ of the necessities of those who apply to him or Jiis people for 
supplies. 

His subjectj have already made considerable progress in civiliza- 
tion ; but are held in the most abject submission, as Tamahama is 
inflexible in punishing all offences which seem to counteract his au- 
thority. 

In the year 1794, Captain Vancouver laid down the keel of Tama- 
bama's first vessel, or rather craft ; but so assiduously has be applied 
himself to effect his grand and favourite object, the establishment of 
a naval force, that, at ^e period of our arrival, he had upwards of 
twenty' vessels of different sizes, from twenty-five to seventy tons; 
some of them were copper-bottomed. 

He was, however, at this time in want of naval stores; and to have 
his navy quickly placed on a respectable footing, he would pay wcD 
for them. * He has between two and three hundred body-guards to 
attend him, independently of the number of chie& who accompany 
him in all his journejrs and expeditions. 

In vieii'lng this man, my imagination suggested to me, that I be 
held, in its first progress, one of those extraordinary natures which, 
under other circumstances, of fortune and situation, would have ri- 
pened into the future hero, and caused the world to resound with hit 
lieats of enterprise. What other was Philip of Macedon, as pictured 
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by the Grecian historians ; — ^a roan who overcame ercry disadyan- 
tage, and extended the narrow sorereig^nty of Macedon into the uni- 
versal monarchy of Greece, and, under his son, of the then knonrn 
world. 

Tamahama^s ardent desire to obtain a ship from Captain Vancou- 
ver, was, in all probability, first excited by the suggestions of Young, 
and his countryman Davies; but such was the enect of this under- 
taking that Tamahama became immediately more sparing of his vi- 
lits on board the Discovery, his time being^ now chiefly employed m 
attending to the carpenters at work on this new man of war, which 
when finished was named the Britannia. This was the beginning 
of Tamahama's navy ; and, from his own observations, with the as- 
sistance of Messrs. 't'oung, Davies, &c. he has laboured inflexibly in 
improving- his marine force, which he has now brought to a respecta^ 
ble state ; securing to him not only a decided superiority over the 
frail canoes of iiis neighbours, but the means of transporting his war- 
riors to distant parts. Some of his vessels are employed as trans- 
ports, in carrying provisions from one island to anotner, to supply his 
warriors ; whilst the largest are used as ships of war, and are occa- 
sionally mounted with a few light ^ns. No one better understands 
his interest than this ambitious chief; no one knows better how to 
improve an original idea. The fiivours of Vancouver and his other 
Eoiiopean benefactors, woilld have been thrown away on any other 
savajfe ; but Tamahama possesses a ganius above his situation. 

His body-^ards, who may be considered in some respects as regu- 
larly disciplined troops, go on duty ndt unfrequently with the drum 
and fife, and relieve each other as in Europe, calling out, ** all is 
well," at every half hour, as on board of ship. Their uniform at this 
time was simply a blue great coat with yellow facings. 

Foreign Trade to the Sandvnch Itlands. 

The Sandwich islanders, in the territories of Tamahama, frequent* 
ly make voyages to the north-west coast of America, and thereby 
acquire su^cient property to make themselves easy and comforta- 
ble^ as well as respectable, among their conntrymen ; to whom, on 
their return home, they are fond of describing, with great emphasis 
the singular evente of their voyagfe. Several have made considera- 
ble progress in the English language i their intercourse with the 
Anglo-Americans, and the navigfators from Britain, having ^ven 
them an opportunity, of which they have eagerly availed Siem- 
wives. 

Such is the aissiduity of these people, and such their ea^mess to 
improve their condition, by imitating the calling of the Europeans^ 
that it is not unusual to see some of them exercising the trade of a 
country black-smitli, having for an anvil a pig of iron kentla^ ob« 
taiued from some ship ; a pair of goat-skin bellows, made by himself 
or some of his countrymen : and his charcoal fire ; making articles 
suited to the wants of his countrymen, or repairing and mending such 
as stand in need of it, with an ingenuity surpassing whatever could 
he expected under such circumstances* 
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Nubia; and W. by the Libyan desert It lies between 229 and ST 
N. laL extending along the banks of the Nile lor about 700 miles, 
from its mouth upward. It nominally comprehends also a breadth of 
200 or 300 miles, from the Red Sea to an ill defined boundary in the 
Libyan desert, but the only territory of aiiy value is that lyiog immeo 
diately on tliO banks of the river. The area is estimated at 190,000 
square miles, of which only 1 9,000, or one tenth part of the whole, is 
capable of cultivation. 

The population is estimated at 2,500,000. It is composed of several 
distinct races. 1 . The Copts, pr descendants of the most ancient in- 
habitants of Egypt. They reside almost exclusively in Upper Egypt, 
and are supposed to be about 200,000 in number. 2. The Arabs or 
descendants of the Saracen conquerors. They are the most nume- 
ous class of the population, and are divided into Bedouins, or wander- 
ing Arabs, and Fellahs, or tbase employed in cultivation. 3. The 
Turks, who have long been established in the g^at cities, and whose 
nuifibers and power have of late considerably increased. 4. The 
Jews, who are alsp numerous in the commercial cities. 

T%e XnhabUcmU, 

Most of the inhabitants of Egypt are fcH^igners, who havenqtbe 
come in any degree naturalized to its climate or soil. This celebrat 
ed country presents only one native race, which is that of the Copts, 
or descendants of the most ancient inhabitants of*£gypt. They are a 
people of mixed origin. The blood of the ancient Egyptians is adul- 
terated by the confused mixture of the Persian, Grecian, Roman, and 
Arabian races ; and the motley offspring of these dissimilar tribei 
have rather inherited the vices than the virtues of their ancestors. 
Distingpiished from the Arabs and the Turks by the profession of 
Christianity, and from the Christians, by their obstinate adherence to 
the heresy of Eu^chius, they have been persecuted and despised by 
Christians and Mahometans, and this very contempt has tended to 
deteriorate their national character. Various tribes have preserved 
their characteristic tenets and customs, in defiance of contempt an^ 
persecution, but none of them have been able to preserve, in this for' 
lorn situation, the honour and dignity of the human character. The 
distinguishing features of the Copts are a dusky yellow complexioii, 
unlike that of the Grecian or Arabian tribes, the hair and eyes of a 
dark colour, the lips thick, the features puffed, and the nose rather 
elevated than flat, and sometimes even aquiline. The simibtude of 
the modern Copt to the ancient Egyptian, in the more characteristic 
features, and in the colour of the skin, is evinced, not only by ancient 
paintings and statues, but also by the appearances still observable 
in the mummies of Egypt, the bodies of an ancient generation of men, 
who have been raised m>m their sepulchres to demonstrate the origia 
of their descendants. 

The Coptic females are generally elegant in form, and interesting 
in feature; but their chief beauty, according to Vansleb, consists in 
their large, black, and expressive eyes. Since an early period of his- 
tory, the Coptic race have been more numerous in the Said or Upper 
Egypt, than in the Delta^ which has always been more accessible to 
the irruptions of strangers. Several families still reside in the Deltit 
but the mass of their numbers inhabit the country abore Cairo. At 
the period of the Arabic invasion under Amrou, their numbers were 
estimated at six hundred thousand ; but since that time their numbeit 
liave greatly decreased, and melted away amid the in&ax pf strangerk 
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QT Dtu$ and Manners in Jforihem Africa, 

The most simple dress of the men, consists of a lonr shirt, witn 
mde sleeyes, tied round the middle. The common people vrear orer 
this a brow^n woollen shirt, but those of better condition along^cloth 
ooat covered with a blue shirt, han^ng^ down to the middle of the 
le^. Od festivals, and extraordinary occasions, the upper shirt is 
white. They wear about their necks a blue cloth, with which they 
defend their heads f>om the weather. It is a general custom among 
the merchants, to wear a laige blanket, either white or brown, in 
winter : and in summer, a blue and white cotton sheet thrown over 
the left shoulder. The dress of the women is not much unlike that ot 
the men, only most of their garments are of silk. It being reckoned 
improper for a woman to show the whole face, they generally cover 
the mouth and one eye. 

The Mahometaiis salute each other by kissing the hand, putting it 
to the head, and wishing^ peace. The salutation of the Arabs 4s by 
sttakiog hands, and bowing the head. Among the Copts, a son wiU 
not sit down in the presence of his father, especially in public, 
withiDut being desired several times ; and in no place m the world 
do people pay a greater reg^ard to their superiors. 

On a journey, the Egyptians set out early in the rooming, walk 
their horses gently, and often stop to refresh under a shade. If they 
do not travel in state, they carry a leathern bottle of water tied to the 
iiaddie ; but a person of higher rank has an attending camel laden 
with water. At night they have large lanterns, stretched 4ipon wires, 
carried before them. They seldom make use of tents, but lie in the 
open air. 

Men of quality ride on a saddled camel, and their attendants on 
camels loaded with carpets, beds, and other necessaries, if their 
journey be kxig. They commonly carry in their bands a double 
crook to direct the beast, and to recover the bridle, if it chance to 
drop. Some of the women, whose circumstances admit of it, travel 
in litters, carried t y camels ; another method of conveyance is by 
means of a round basket, with a cover, slung on each side of a 
camel. 

Their ITouses and Cities. 

The best houses in Egypt, especially at Cairo, are built upon a 
quadrangular structure. The saloon is built in the shape of a Greek 
cross, with a cupola in the middle. It is wainscotted ten feet hish, 
and the pannels shine with mother-of-pearl, blue smalt, fine marble, 
and elegant pieces of mosaic workmanship. Above the wainscotting 
are inscriptions in Arabic, all round the apartment, and the whole 
is crowned with arches of mosaic and mother-of-pearl. The room 
IS surrounded with a sofa, furnished with rich velvet cushions, and 
the floor is covered with carpets. 

To describe the interior of Cairo, would be only to repeat what 
naay be said of all Turkish towns ; with this difference, that there is 
not perhaps upon earth a more dirty metropolis; Every place is co- 
vered with dust ; and its particles are so minute, that it rises into all 
the courts and chambers of the city The streets are destitute of 
any kind of pavement; they exhibit, therefore, a series of narrow, 
dusty lanes, net ween gloomy walla. It is well known that Europe- 
ans were formerly compelled to walk, or to ride upon asses, through 
these streets ; nor hsul the practice been wholly abandoned, when wt* 
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amred, says a French author; for,, althoorh some oC our officen 
appeared occasional] j on horseback, maor of tbem sjnbled about, in 
their uniforms, upon the ].ack-a88e8 let for hire by the Arabs. Hones 
were not easily procured. To ride these, it was necessary to hty 
them. And even when riding^ upon asses, if a favourable opportu- 
nity offered, when our military was not in sight, the attendants of 
the rich Turks, running, on foot before their horses to clear the way, 
made every Christian descend and walk, until the bearded grandee 
had passed. 

Among all the sights which this country presents to an European 
traveller, there is nothii^ more novel than the view of objects be- 
held from the citadel of Cairo* A verv considerable district; vfhe 
ther the spectator regard the east or the south, is distinguished bj 
one uniform buff colour. Towards the north, this colour is opposed 
by the most vivid green that imagination can conceive, covering aU 
the Delta. Upon the west are seen the pyramids, reflecting the 
sun's beams, and appearing as white as snow. - 

Gairo* 

Cairo, the car^ital of Egypt, which the natives denominate Misr 
the Mistress of the world, and Misr without an equal, is situated on 
the eastern side of the Nile, which it touches by its suburbs Fostat 
and Bbiac. Thpugh the extent of Cairo, its vast population, and Hdr 
diversity of dress, language, manners, and features which its inKa- 
bitants exliibit, cannot fail to produce a powerful impression upon 
the mind of an European ; yet this impression cannot be compared 
with the idea of its ancient glory, when it was the metropolis of 
Africa, the second capital of the east, the scene of the wonders of 
Arabian romance, and of the real incidents of Arabian histoiy, 
scarcely more credible than those of Oriental fiction. 

The city is surrounded by a multitude of tombs ; it is without a 

{)avement, and without walls; and the rubbish which has accumu- 
ated during a series of ages, rises in hillocks around it. The loftf 
minarets of the numerous mosques, are the only objects which inter- 
rupt the uniformity of the flat and terraced roofs. The houses, which 
consist of two or three stories, are for the most part composed of 
earth or brick, though, in some instances, a soft species of stone of a 
fine grain, is employed. As they receive no light from tlie streets, 
while the windows, even oi the inner courts, are of small size, and 
feyv in number, they are, for the most part, dark and gloomy as pri- 
sons. The castle of Cairo, situated upon a steep and inaccessible 
rock, is about a quarter of a league in circumference, surroumieo 
by strong walls, but commandedhy the adjacent mountain. The 
two great suburbs of Cairo which may with propriety be reckoned 
detached towns, are Bulac and Fostat, which is likewise denomi 
nated Misr Elattike, tlie Ancient Misr, or Old Cairo. Bulac, the 
port of Cairo, is a long irregular town, half a mile west of Cairo, on 
the Nile. Fostat, or old Cairo, Is the port of Upper Egypt, and 
situated on the eastern bank of the NiliB, above Bulac. 

But the most remarkable animal appearance may be noticed bv 
merely dipping a ladle or bucket into the midst of the torrent, which 
IS every where dark with mud, and observing the swarms of animal' 
culae it contains. Among these, tadpoles and young frcgs, are so 
numerous, that, rapid as the current flows, there is ho part of A» 
Nile where the water does not contain them* 
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Aneient Tluhet. 

The mins of the great Thebes, the ancient capital of £gryp^ ^^ 
city of Jove, the city of the hundred gates, from each of which issued 
two hundred warriors, with their horses and chariots, overwhehn the 
mind with astonishment hj their magnitude and mag^nificence, while 
at the same time they exhtbit the most melancholy picture of the in- 
stability of human greatness. When the Sc3'thians inyited Darius to 
follow them to the tomeis of their ancestors, we accompany their 
dreary route through the desert, and contemplate the solemn visit of 
the pastoral tribes to the renerable graves of their fathers. It is with 
feeling such as these that travellers should tread on the ruins of 
Thebes, and contemplate the cradle of the human race. If ever a 
nation aimed at immortality of fame, and sought to astonish and 
eclipse succeeding generations by the monuneots of their grandeur, 
it was the nation which built Egyptian Thebes ; yet their antiquity 
is buried in tlie obscurity of ages ; their history, their manners, and 
their laws, are forgpottea, and their nameiias hardly survived the re-» 
volutions of centuries. The grandeur and beattty conspicuous m. the 
venerable ruins of this ancient city, the enormous dimensions^ and 
the g^igantic proportions of its architecture, reduce into comparative 
insignificauce the most boasted monuments of other nations. The 
ruins which occupy both sides of the Nile, extend for three leagues 
along, the river ; on the east and west, they reach to the raountuns, 
and describe a circuit of twenty-seven miles, covered with prostrate 
columns of immense magnitude, colossal statues, lofty colonnadesw 
avenues formed by rows of obelisks and sphinxes, ^aad remains of por 
ticos of prodigious elevation. Kouma and Medinet-Abu, on the 
western bank of the river, Luxor and Camac on the eastern, mark 
the extent of the ruins, the greater proportion of which exii*t on the 
e&^etn baiik of the Nile. The river is, at this place, about three 
hundred yar^s broad. At Kouma are the ruins of an Egyptian tem 
pie, constructed on a different plan from that of the edifices at Thebes. 
The r6ofs are vaulted in a peculiar manner, and the hieroglyphic^ 
accurately engraved. 

Rvmt of Dendera. 

r>SNi>EiiA, the ancient Tentyra, lies on the western banks of the 
river, near the extremity of a fertile plain, bounded by an extensive 
forest of palms and dates which furnishes the greater part of Egypt 
with charcoal. The ruins of ancient Tentyra, which lie a little to the 
west of the modem town, are of considerable extent. The remains 
of three temples, the largest of which is in a high state of preserva- 
tion, still exist. Two of these, oue of which is the largest of the three, 
are dedicated to Isis; the third seems to have been consecrated to 
Typhon. The execution of the sculptures in these temples exhibits, 
a degree of purity and delicacy, which the Egyptians seldom attain- 
ed. The principal subjects represented in the porticos are of an as- 
tronomical nature. 

The Pharos. 

To the eastward of Mariout lies the bay of A^lexandria, about three 
leagpies in breadth, and separated into two ports' by the island, Pharos, 
which is now connected with the continent. The country between 
the Plinthinebay and Alexandria has relapsed mto its primitive steri- 
lity, and in vanous places exhibits the ruins of ancient cities, par- 
tnlly coFered with sand, among which Taposiris, the Bosiri of Marmot, 
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was, in the time of that author, distin^isbed by tlie superior gran 
deur of its remains. Tbe geographical position of the Pharos, asde* 
termined by Quenot, is N. L. 3P l^ 5 . From the encroachments 
of tbe sea on this island, the site of the modern tower does not indi- 
cate tbe situation of Ihe ancient structure, which was supported od 
pillars of marble, the successive stories of which rose tc an eleyation 
nf 400 feet. The ruins of this magnificent pile, tbe origin of which 
is enveloped in tbe same profound darkness that involves the monu- 
ments of the Thebaid, and which wsls reckoned one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, may be seen when tbe sea is calm, immersed in 
the waters. Tbe Pharos has ueen repeatedly destroyed and repaired, 
and its restorers have often aspired to the glory of the original found- 
ers. In the year 1320, it was overturned by an earthquake, and its 
place has been supplied by a square tower, equally devoid of oma 
ment and elegance. 

Alexandria, 

This city exhibits no vestiges of its former magnificence, except 
the ruins which surround it. An extensive plain, furrowed with 
trenches, pierced with wells, and divided by mouldering walls, isen^ 
tirely covered with ancient columns, mutilated statues and capitals, 
and iragments of decayed battlements, whichlie strewed amid modem 
tombs, and shaded by scattered nopals and palms. These ruins, 
which probably occupy a much greater space than the city of Alex« 
andria at any paiticular period of its roost flourishing state, are of 
very remote antiquity, and greatly anterior to Alexander, as the 
hieroglyphics, with which they are covered, demonstrate. 

The magnificence of Alexandria under tlie Grecian dynasty, was 
wortbj of the fame of the hero from whom it derived its name 
Built in the form of a long square, or as it is termed by Strabo, a man- 
tle or toga, it occupied a space of four leagues in circuit. As the 
long sides of the square were protected from the sea and tbe lakf 
M areotis, it presented such a narrow front on tbe sides accessible by 
land, that it formed a position of great strength. The buildings were 
gi-and and stately, their arrangement was strictly regular, and tbe 
great streets, which intersected each other at the central square of 
tije city, were the most magnificent in the world. Under the Arabian 
dynasty, its splendour gradually declined with its commerce, to which 
the genius of fanaticism is always hostile. Though its population 
rapidly diminished, though its ancient walls were demolished, and con- 
tracted to half their origmal dimensions, it still preserved a part of its 
superb edifices and monuments; its streets were still arraog^ in the 
form of a chequer, and its former opulence was evinced by the slow- 
ness of its decay. At tbe period of the late French invasion, the walk 
of Alexandria were of Arabic structure, formed of the ruins of the 
ancient cit^; they exhibited fragments of monuments, and conoreieA 
stony masses consisting chiefly of fossil and sparry shells, irregularly 
united by a common cement. From* the neglect of the canaJs, and 
the encroachments of the sand, tlie citv is now *nsulated in a desert, 
and exhibits few vestiges of those delfghtful gardens and cultivated 
fields, which continued even to the timeof the Arabian conquest, and 
are described with such entbusrasm by Abulfeda. 

Rosettu, 

RosETTA, according to Niebuhr, situated in north latitude 3I®8^» 
HI of Arabic origin, oblong and irregular,witfaoutWfldkor fortreM- It 
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founded, acccHdiof to ElmaciD, in 870. The Nile of Rosetta is 
aboat 16 miles distant !roin the Canopic mouth, and threatened with 
a dmilar fate, as its channel, from the accumulation of sand, is yerj 
dane^rous to mariners, having^ scarcely six feet of water on the bar. 
We turn with pleasure to contemplate the fertile and beautiful 
prorince of Garble, the maritime part of which extends from Rosetta 
to Damietta. The soil of this district is not only more fertile than any 
other quarter of the Delta, but the jground is more level, and more- 
frequently intersected by canals. The yestiges of cultivation are 
more numerous and diversified in their appearance, and the orange 
and lemon trees grow in irregular groves by the side of the pomeg^^ 
Date and anana. Through vistoes of palms, which raise their heads 
aboye other trees, the slender turrets of cities are discerned. The 
number of inhabitants in this fertile district bears no(>roportion to its 
ancient population. 

Damiettiu 

This city, tlie emporium of commerce between Egypt and Syria, 
IS situated on the Phatmetic branch of the Nile, and, according to 
Niebuhr, is north latitude 31° 25'. The city is without walls, and is 
built in the form of a crescent, on the winding bank of the river, at the 
distance of six miles from the sea. The adjacent country on both sides 
of the Nile is beautiftil and fertile, though H participates in the tame^ 
ness of Egyptian scenery. The exuberant soil produces, in lavish pro- 
vision, fruits and flowers all the- year round. The adjacent viUages 
are surrounded with groves, where the elegant cassia displays its 
clusters of yellow flowers beside the sycamore, the date, and the 
melancholy tamarind. The rivulets which intersect the fields of rice, 
are lined with different kinds of reeds, whose narrow leaves and 
white flowers produce a very picturesque effect. In the vicinity of 
Damietta, the ancient papyrus vegetates luxuriantly, and rises to the 
beig'ht of nine feet. In the marshes and canals, &e mystic lotus, 
which the Arabs denominate Nuphar, raises its lofty stalk above the 
waters, like the kin^ of aquatic plants, and expands its large calyx ol 
an azure blue or bnlliant white colour. The Nile at Damietta, at its 
greatest breadth, seldom exceeds seven hundred yards, and some- 
times contracts itself to one hundred, while its depth varies from &ree 
to twenty-four feet. Though situated on one of the chief brandies o^ 
tiie Nile, Damietta is not mentioned by any writer of high- aatiqutty. 

Egyptian Government 

The government of Egypt is an aristocracy, partly civiT and partly 
military. Under the protection of the Sultan of Constantinople, a 
diyan, or sovereigp council, exercises the supreme authority both 
executive and legislative. Even the revenue of the sultan is mther 
a tribute paid to a protector than a tax levied by a sovereiprn. It is, 
besides, so moderate, that the necessary expenses of the government 
consume it entirely in Egypt, and the trunk, in which it is pom- 
pously conveyed to Constantinople, generally arrives there almost 
empty. Cairo is continually subject to jarring factions, and the lead- 
ing men retain troops to decide their differences by arms. The mutual 
jealousies of the chiefs seem to be the only causes which still preserve 
to the Porte the shadow of authority ovei* Egypt. The members o. 
tlw aristocracy are afraid of losinc: their influence under a resident 

33?« 
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Wfereiga, afid agree in opposing' the elevation of any of their own 
^nriv to th^ mtpreme dimity. 

DwenioM of the Egyptians, 

Ths Turks of distinction, who are still attached to military instita- 
tions, amuse themselves chiefly with equestrian exercises. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Cairo meet twice a week in a large square, with 
a number of attendants on horseback. In this squard they play at 
fferid, which coosists in running by two and two, with the stirmps 
loose, pursuing one another, and tossing staves four feet long; these 
are thrown with such violence, that if a person be not upon his g^ard, 
be is in danger of having an arm or a leg broken. OtKers shoot the 
bow, an exercise in such repute, that pillars are erected in honour 
of those who exhibit extraordinary proofs of strength or dexterity in 
launching the arrows. 

When the Nile is at its greatest height, the principal people aboQt 
Cairo divert themselves in little boats, splendidly decked out, upon 
the hirkett^^ in the middle of the city, upon this occasion they re- 
gale the inhabitants with music, and often with fire-works. 

The common people and peasants divert themselves with cu<1gel- 
playing. There are gladiators by profession, who exhibit in public; 
put staves are their only weapons, with a small cushion fastened 
under their left arm. The diversions of the young people are simiJai 
to those practised in European countries. 

■ Public festivals are celeorated with much pomp, particularly the 
festival upon the. departure of the pilgrims for Mecca. Each mosque 
oelebrates a feast in honour of its founder, on which occasion there 
is a procession of persons of all ranks ; and the people at large divert 
themselves in an acHoining square. The festivals are sometimes cele- 
brated by night. 'Hie streets are then illuminated by tlie blaze of 
resinous wo<^ in a chafing dish, held up on a long pole. They use, 
also, another more luminous flambeau, which is a machine consisting 
of divers pieces of light wood, to which are hung a number of small 
lampB. the whole carried on a long pole, as the former. . 

In Egypt, and other eastern countries, the favourite amusement of 
penons above the lowest class, is, to spend the evening in a cofiee- 
house, where they hear musicians, smgers, and tale-tellers, who 
frequent those houses, to earn a trifle by the exercise of their respec- 
tive arts. In those places, the Orientals maintain a profound silence, 
and ofien sit whole evenings without uttering a word. They are 
fond of the g^ame of chess, and spend whole days at it without in* 
terruption. 

Plays are very rarely exhibited in Cairo, but puppet-shows are tr» 
be met with in almost every street. The magic lantern is a favourite 
amusement. Jugglers are to be seen in all the public places, hot 
they are not remarkable for the feats which they exhibit. Motikevs 
dressed up like human beings, contribute to the amusement of tne 
populace: these animals are naturally fond of music. A captain in 
the East India service has asserted, that he frequently made hisdnuns 
^jter ruinous pagodas, where monkeys were the sole inhabitants ; 
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and that, at the toond of martial music, the mothers, with the young 
in their arms, left their holes, and some hundreds would join at once 
in a dance. 

Those who lead about beasts for exhibition, hare often asses ttad 
sheep, whom thej hare taught to perform little diverting tricks. 

?lit what surprises Europeans the most, is to see serpents dance, 
be serpent seems to have a natural taste for sounds ; at the beat of 
the drum it raises its head, and erects its body, making at the same 
time a sort of motion, which is called dancing. 

Religion of the Egyptiam. 

The religion of Egypt is various; what belongs to Mahometan ism 
has been described under the article of Turkey. The Coptic is that 
of the native Christians, who, very punctual in the observance of ex* 
temal rites, perform long services, and observe numerous fasts. 
Their children are plung^ three times into the water in the baptis- 
mal ceremony ; after which the priest dips bis finger in the conse* 
crated wine, and puts it into the child's mouth. At seven or eight 
years of age, they are generally espoused, but do* not live together 
till twelve or thirteen. 

The Eucharist is administered in both kinds ; and when the priest, 
in the service, mentions Peter's cutting off the ear of the high priest's 
servant, the audience exclaim, " Wrfl done, Peter." They observe 
the Jewish ritual with respect to food ; and though they have no 
images, they prostrate themselves before pictures, pray for the dead, 
practice extreme unction, ai^ in many respects resemble the church 
of Rome. One peculiarity cMf the Egyptians is the veneration which 
they show to idiots, who are considered as being endued with a divine 
spirit. The Mahometan women kneel round them in the streets, and 
kiss their bodies with great fervency. There is a mosque at Grand 
Cairo, with considerable revenues, for the maintenance of idiots ; so 
(hat those who are devoid of reason, are very comfortably provkied 
ftwr in Egypt. 

• Fiice of the Country* 

The i^'eneral face of Egypt is flat and uniform. Alexandria is iB-> 
sulated m the desert, while the Delta presents a luxurious vegetation 
and inundated meadows. The constant repetition of the palm and 
date-tree becomes tedious ; but in some districts, the orange groves 
present an agreeable variety. The soil in general is so rich as to 
require no manure : it is a pure black mould, free from stones, and 
of a very tenacious, unctuous nature: when left uncultivated, the 
fissures arising from extreme heat are very broad and deep. From 
Cairo to Syene, a distance of about three hundred and sixty miles, 
the banks, except where rocks appear, present no native plant, but 
rise as it were in steps, as the Nile has in different ages worn it away, 
and are sown with esculent vegetables. 

The aspect of the grater part of Egypt, is that of a narrow fertile 
Tale, pervaded by the Nile, and bounded on each side by barren 
rocks and mountatas. The towns and cultivation are chiefly on the 
eastern bank ; behind which are vast ranges of mountains extending* 
to the Arabian gulf, abounding with marble and porphyry, but almost 
tetitute of water, and only iafaaj^ited by BedoBina 
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The Mle, 

EoTPT 18 indebted to this river for its fertility and happiness ; toi 
as it seldom rains in the inland parts of the country, and the soil is 
naturally dry, if the lands were not annually watered by its overflow- 
ing, E^^ypt would be one of the most bau-en regions 'in the world. 
The source of the Nile baffled ail the inquiries of the ancients. The 
discorery was in vain attempted by the Persians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, but it is now ascertained that this river rises in Gabel el 
Kamar, or the mountains of the Moon, in a district called Dong^ in 
about eight degrees north latitude. 

The swell of tne Nile is occasioned by the gfreat rains that fall in 
Ethiopia during the months of April and May ; but the rise of the . 
waters is pot considerable in Lower Egpy t till Uie 20th of June, nor 
is any public notice taken of it till the 28th, when it is about two 
feet in heiffbt ; the criers then proclaim the rise at Cairo, and con- 
tinue to puolish how much it increases every day, till it rises to about 
five feet and a half, when there are public rejoicings : this happens 
qsually at the latter end of July ; but the sooner it takes place, the 
better hopes they entertain of a plentiful season. If the Nile does 
not rise so high, the people pay no tribute that yciar to the Grand 
Seignior ; but a still greater height is necessary to cause a general 
flood, and prepare the lands for cultivation* Its greatest height is 
commonly about the middle oS September. 

To know its exact height, there is built, on a pleasant island oppo- 
site to Old Cairo, a pillar for measuring the Nile. 

Eihi4)pia. 

NuBiA is bounded N. by Egypt; E. by the Red Se» ; S. by the 
kingdom of Sennaar, which is sometimes considered a» a part of rSu- 
bia, and W^ by unknown regions of Central Africa. It extends on 
both sides of the Nile from 17^ to 24° N. latitude. 

On that part of Ethiopia or Nubia which separates Sennaar fronv 
the second cataract oC the Nile, little was known until the end of 1821, 
when Mr. Waddington and Mr. Hanbury visited these regions. The 
most remote district visited by them was Par Shegy'a, through which 
the Nile flows from north to south, for neari}*^ two degrees of latitude. 
It is subdivided into three states, often at war with one another, but 
ever ready to unite against a common foe. Speaking of the people, 
Mr. Waddington says, " they are black.^a clear, glossy, j,et-black, 
which appeared to my thea unprejudiced eyes, to be the finest co- 
lour that could be selected for a human' being. They are distin* 
guished in every respect from the negroes by the hrigfUnesi of their 
colour, by their hair, and the regularity ot their features ; by the 
mild and dewy lustre of their eyes, and by the softness of their touch, 
in which last respect they yield not to Europeans." They are a 
brave and warlike race, and have long been the most powerful peo 
pie between Egypt and Sennaar. They live on horseback with arms 
ounstantly in their hands. Their horses, which are of the Dongola 
breed, are taught to swim across the Nile in the broadest parts, and 
trained to a gallop resembling the spring of the antelope, which* 
though it occasions no embarrassment to riders accustomea to it, ren- 
;len it extremely difficult for-a foe to take a sure aim at them. 

Triple Harvest. 
SkMiiialUv leaving Koietta, says Dr. Clarke, we passed soniecxicn- 
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sire . canals, conveying water to lands above the level of tbe river : 
these are supplied by wheels, sometimes turned by oxen, but more 
generaily by oufifaloes. They are banked by very lofty walls, con- 
structed of raud, hardened by the sun. Onc'of them, upon the west- 
em side of the river, extended to the lake M aadie. The land, tlms 
watered, produces three crops in each year ; the first of clover, the 
second of com, and the third of rice. The rice-grounds are inundat- 
ed from the time of sowing nearly to harvest : the seed is commonly 
cast upon the water, a practice alluded to in sacred Scripture. 

Villages, in almost unmterruptcd succession, denoted a much great- 
er population than we had imag^ined the country could contain. Up- 
on each side of the river, as far as the eye could survey, were rich 
fields of corn and rice, with such beautiful g^ves, seemmg to rise out 
of the watery plains, and to shade innumerable settlements in the 
Delta, amidst never-ending plantations of melons and g^arddn veg^e 
tables, that, from the abundance of its produce, Egypt might be 
deemed the richest country in the world. 

The DeeerL 

We had to cross, says Dr. Clarke, a perfect specimen-of the path- 
less African desert, in our way to Utko. The distance, however, did 
not exceed three miles. Hi^h mounds of sand, shiftin|^ with every 
wind, surrounded us on all sides, and concealed the view of other 
objects. Yet even here we found a few rare plants, and some of these 
wc collected. We also observed in this desert, an interesting proof 
of the struggle maintained by man against the forbidding nature of 
the soil. Here and there appeared plantations of pumpkins, and a 
few^ jars and cylinders of terra cotta^ containing young palm-trees. 
These were placed in holes deep in the sand ; a hollow space sumNind- 
in^ each plant, to collect the copious dew falling every night. The 
vegetation of Egypt, even the redundant produceof the Delta, is not 
owing solely to partial inundations from the Nile, or artificial irriga- 
tion. When we hear that rain is unknown to the inhabitants, it must 
not be supposed that the land is destitute of water. From all the 
observations we could collect, it seemed doubtful whether any other 
country has so regular a supply of moisture from above. Even the 
sands of the desert partake largely of '^ the dew of Heaven," and, in 
a certain degree, of ** the fatness of the earth." Hence it is that in 
the skcred writings we meet with such frequent allusion to the copi- 
ous dew distilled upon Oriental territories. 

A singular phenomenon, says Dr. Clarke in his travels, engrossed 
all our attention. One of those immense columns of sand, mentioned 
by Bruce, came rapidly towards us, turning upon its base as upon a 
pivot : if ctx»sed the Nile so near us, that the whiriwind by which i'. 
was carried placed our vessel upon its beam ends, bearing its large 
sail quite into the water, and nearly upsetting the boat. As we were 
engaged in righting die vessel, the column disappeared. It is not 
probable that those columns fall suddenly upon any particular spot, 
so as to be capable of overwhelming an army or a caravan, but that, 
as the sand thus driven, is gradually accumulated, it becomes gradu- 
ally dispersed, and the column diminishing in its progress at ^sne'th 
disappears. A great quantity of sand is precipitated, as the effect 
Which gathers it becomes weaker ; but, from witnessing such phe- 
nomena upon a smaller scale, it does not seem likely that the wnole 
body of the sand is at once abandoned. 

In all this sandy district, palm-trees are abundant, and their pro 
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Mince is a nerer-failioff indlcatioD of water below the surface ; where^ 
«oeyer they are found, a brackish and nueddy pool may speedily be 
fonaedt by digging' a well near their roots. The natives are chiefly 
occupied in Sie care of thero : tying up their blossoms with bands 
fonned of the foliage, to prevent their being torn off, und scattered 
by the winds. Our people were at first ignorant of the mischief 
caused by cutting down these trees, each of which proves a httle pa- 
trimony to the native who is fortunate enough to be its owner. \Ve 
had rentured into these wilds without guides^ and were therefore 
glad to perceive, as we advanced, the traces of dromedaries' feet upon 
the sand, crossing the lines we pursued. Following the track marKed 
out by these animals, we arrived at the wretched solitary village of 
tJtko, near the muddy shore of the lake Maadie. 

Here we procured asses for all our party, and setting out for Ro* 
setta, began to recross the desert, appearing like an ocean of sand, 
but flatter and firmer, as to its suface, than before. The Arabs, ut- 
tering their harsh guttural language, ran chattering by the side of our 
asses; until some of them calling out, ^^ Raschid" we perceived it» 
domes and turrets, apparently upon the opposite side of an immense 
lake or sea, that coveired all the intervening space. Not bavmg at 
the time, any doubt as to the certainty of its beinp;' water, and seeing 
the tall minarets and buildings of Rosetta with its groves of dates 
and sycamores, reflected as by a mirror, that the minutest derail of 
the architecture,aiid of the trees, might haye been thence deliueated, 
so we applied to the Arabs to be informed in what manner we were 
to pass the water. Our interpreter, although a GrecJr, and therefore 
likely to haye been informed of such a phenomenon, was as fully con- 
vinced as any of us that we were drawing near to the water's edge, 
aad became indignant, when the Arabs maintained^ that within an 
h«ur we should reach Hosetta, b)' crossing fhe sands in €be direct line 
we then pursued, and that there was no water. <' What." said be, 
giving way to his impatience, *< do you suppose me an idiot, to be 
persuaded contrary to my senses ?" The Arabs, smiling, soon paci- 
fied him, and completely astonished the whole party, by desiring us to 
look back at the desert we had already passed, where we beheld a 
similar appearance. . It was, in fact, the mirage^ a prodigy to which 
every one of us was then a stranger, although it afterwards became 
familiar. Yet upon no future occasion did we behold this extraordi- 
nary illusion so marvellously displayed. The view of it afforded us 
ideas of the horrible despondency to which travellers must some- 
times be exposed, who, in traverhmg the interminable desert, desti- 
tute of water, and perishing with thirst, have sometimes this deceitfid 
prospect before their eyes. 

The horses of our Arab guard were the finest ifo had ever seen, 
not excepting those of uircassia. In choosing their steeds, the Arabs 
prefer mares ; the Turks give the preference to stallions. The Ma- 
mahikes and Bedouin Arabs are perhaps better mounted than any 
people upon earth ; and the Arab grooms are considered as superior 
to those of all other countries. 

Plagues of Egypt* 

To strangers, and particularly to inhabitants of northern countries, 
whens wholesome air and cleanliness are among the necessaries ot 
life, £gypt is the most detestable region upon earth. Upon the re- 
tiring of the l^ile, the country is one vast swamp. An atmosphere 
inij^regnated witii every putrid exhalation, stagnates, like the filthy 
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pools over which it broods. Then the pla^e regularly begins, nor 
ceases until the waters return ag^n. Throug^hout the spring, inter- 
mitting fevers nnirersally prevail. About the beginning of Ms^^ 
pertain winds cover eren the sands of the desert with the most di^ 
lasting vermin. The latest descendants of Pharaoh are not yet de* 
livered from the evils which fell upon the land when it was smitti^ 
by the hands of Moses and Aaron ; the ^^ plague of frogs," the '•*' plag^ 
of lice,*' the *' plague of flies," the ^' murrain, boils, and blains," 
preyail, so* that the whole country is '* corrupted," and ^'•the diut of 
the ecarth becomes lice, upon man and upon beast, throttghout Ae 
land of Egypt " This application of the words of Scripture affords 
a literal exposition of existing facts ; such an one as the statistics of 
the country now warrant. Sir Sidney Smith informed our author, 
that one night, preferring a bed upon the sand, to a night's lodging 
in the village of Etko, as thinking it to be secure from vermin, he 
found himself, in the morning, entirely covered by them. Lice add 
scorpions abound in all the deserts near Alexandria. 

The mercury m Fahrenheit's thermometer remained at 90° for se- 
veral days, without a perceptible change. Almost eveir European 
suffered an inflammation of the eyes. Many were troubled with cu- 
taneous disorders. The prickly heat was common. This was attri- 
buted to drinkin? the muddy water of the Nile, the inhabitants hat- 
ingno other. Tiieir mode'of purifying it, in a certain degree, is by 
rubbing the inside of water vessels with bruised almonds: this pre 
cipitates a portion of the mud, but it is never quite clear. Many 
persons were afHicted with sores upon the skin, which were calleb 
** Boils of the JVi/c ;'* and dysenterical complaints were universal. A 
singular species of lizard made its appearance in every chamber, 
having circular "membranes at the extremity of its feet, which g^ve it 
such tenacity that it crawled upon panes of glass, or upon the surface 
of pendent mirrors. This revolting sight was common to every 
apartment, whether in tlie houses of the rich or of the poor. At the 
same time, such a plague of flies covered all things with their swarms, 
that it was impossible to eat without hiring persons to stand by every 
table with flappers. Liquor could not be poured into a ?lass; the 
mode of drinking'was, by keeping the mouth of every bottle covered 
until the moment it w^ apphed to the lips ; and instantly covering 
it with the palm of the hand, when removing it to offer to any one 
else. The utmost attention to cleanliness, by a frequent change of 
every article of wearing apparel, could not repel the attacks of ver- 
min which seemed to infest even the air of the place. A gentleman 
made his appearance before a party he had invited to dinner, com- 
pletely covered with lice. The only explanation he could give was, 
that he had sat for a short time in one of the boats upon the canal. 

me Pyramids. 

On Wednesday the twelfth of August, says Dr.- Clarke, we were 
roused, as the sun dawned, by Antony, our faithful Greek interpret- 
er, with the intelligence tliat the Pyramids were in view. We has- 
tened from the cabm ; and never will the impression made by their 
appearance be obliterated. By reflecting the sun's rays, they ap- 
peared as white as snow, and of such surprising maenaitude, that 
nothing we had previously conceived in our imagination had prepared 
us for the spectacle; The sight convinced us that no power ot* de- 
scription, no delineation, can convey ideas adequate to the effect pro- 
duced in viewing these stupendous monuments. The formality of 
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their ttmcture is lost in their prodigious magnitude : the mind, ele 
Tated by wonder, feek at once the force of an axiom, which, how- 
eFer disputed, experience confirms, — that in yastness, whatsoever 
be its nature, there dwells sublimity. 

Upon the twenty-third of August, we set out, says the same trayel- 
ler, for the Pyramids, the inundation enabling us to approach within 
less than a mile of the larger pyramid, in our djerm. Messrs. Hamar 
and Hamilton accompanied us. We arrived at I^iza by day -break, 
and called upon some English officers who wished Xo jom our party 
From Djiza, our approach was through a swampy country, by means 
of a narrow Canal, which, however, was deep enough ; and we arriv- 
ed without anr obstacle, at the bottom of a sandy slope leading up 
to the principal pyramid. Some Bedouin Arabs, who had assembled 
to receive us, were much amused by the eagerness excited in our 
whole party ; to proye who should first set his foot upon the summit 
of this artificial mountain. As we drew near its base, the effect of 
its magnitude, and the amazement caused in viewing the enormous 
masses used in its construction, affected every one of us ; but it was 
an impression of awe and fear. In the observations of travellers 
who had recently preceded us, we had heard the Pyramids described 
as huge objects which gave no satisfaction to the spectator, on ac- 
count of their barbarous shape, and formal appearance : yet to us it 
appeared hardly possible, that persons susceptible of any feeling of 
sublimity could behold them unmoved. 

With what amazement did we survey the vast surface that waspre- 
seiited to us, wheb we arrived at this stupendous monument, wbicii 
seemed to reach the clouds ! Here and there appeared some Arab 
guides upon the immense masses above us, like so many pigmies, 
waiting to show the way up to the summit. Now and then we 
thought we heard voices, and listened ; but it was the wind, in pow- 
erful g^sts, sweeping tlie immense ranges of stone. Already some of 
our party had beg^n the ascent, and were pausing at the tremendous 
depth below. One of our military companions, after having sur* 
mounted the most difficult part of the undertaking, became. giddy in 
consequence of looking down from the elevation he had attained ; 
and being compelled to abandon the project, he hired an Arab to assist 
him in effecting his descent. The rest of us, more accustomed to 
climbing heights, with many a halt for ]*espiration« and many an ex- 
clamation of wonder, pursued our way towards the summit. • 

At length we reached the topmost tier, to the great satisfaction of 
all the party. Here we found a platform, thirty-two feet square; con- 
sisting of nine large stones, each of Which might weigh about a ton; 
although much inferior in size to some of the stones used in the con- 
stmction of this pyramid. Travellers of all ages, and of various na- 
tions, have here inscribed their names. Some are written in Greek; 
many in French; a few in Arabic: one or two in English; and 
others in Lat^n. We were as desirous as our predecessors to leaio 
a memorial of our arrival ; it seemed to be a tribute of thankfulness, 
due for the success of our undertaking ; and presently every one of 
our party was seen busied in adding tiie inscription of his name. 

Tlie view from this eminence amply fulfilled our expectations ; nor 
do the accounts which have been given of it, as it appears at this sea- 
son of the year, exaggerate the novelty and grandeur of the sight 
All the region towards Cairo and the Delta resembled a sea, covered 
with innumerable islands. Forests of palm-trees were seen standing 
in the water ; the inundation spreading over the land where they 
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•tood, so as Co give them an appearance of gprowin^ in the flood. To 
the north, as far as the eye couid reach, noUiing* could be discerned, 
hat a waiery surface dirersified by plantations and by Tilla^^. To 
the south we saw the pyramids of Saccara ; and, upon the east of 
these, smaller monuments of the same kind, nearer to the Nile. An 
appearance of ruins mig^ht be traced the whole way firoin the pyra- 
mids of Djiza to those of Saocara ; as if they had been once connected, 
so auf to constitute one vast cemetery. Beyond the pyramids of 
Saccara we could perceire the distant mountains of the Said ; and 
upon an eminence near the Lybian side of the Nile, appeared a mo* 
nastery of considerate siaEe. Towards the west and south-west, the 
eye rang^ orer the ip^eat Lybian Desert, extending to the utmost 
v^erg'e of the horizon, without a single object to interrupt the horror 
of the laildscape, except dark floatiog spots, caused by the shadows 
of clouds passmr upon the sand. 

The stones of the plaiform upon the top, as well at; most of the 
others used in constructing the decreasing ranges from the base up- 
wards, are of soft limestone, a little harder, and more compact, than 
what English masons call ciuhch; whereof Kins^s College Chapel at 
Cambridge, and g^reat part of £ly Cathedral, is built. It is of a gray- 
ish white colour ; and tias this property, that when broken with e 
hammer, it exhales the fetid odour conmion to the dark limestone of 
the Dead Sea, and other places; owing to the disengagement of a 
gaseous sulphurated hydrogen. This character is very uncommon 
m white limestone, although it may be frequently observed in the 
darker varieties. It is now admitt^, that the stones, of which the 
pyramids consist, are of the same nature as the calcareous rock 
whereon they stand, and that this was cut away in order to form 
them : Herodotus says, they were brought from the Arabian side of 
the Nile. Another more compact variety of limeston'19 is found in 
detached masses at the base of these structures, exactly as tt is de- 
scribed by Strabo; seemingtoconsistof mineralized ejruvue, derived 
froTn some animal now unsnown. 

Having;' collected our party upon a sort of platform before the en- 
trance of the passage leading lo the interior, and lighted a number 
of tapers, we all descended into fts dark mouth. The impression 
made upon every one of us, in viewing the entrance, was this : that 
no set of men whatever, c^uld thus have opened a passage, by unco* 
vering precisely the part of the pyramid where the entrance was 
concealed, unless they had been previously acquainted with its situa- 
tion. First, because its position is almost in the centre of one of its 
planes, instead of benig at tlie base. Secondly, that not a trace ap- 
pears of those dilapidations which must have been the result of any 
search for a passage to the interior ; such as now distinguish the la- 
bours of the French upon the smaller pyramid, which they attempted 
to open. The persons woo undertook the work, actually opened the 
pyramid in the only point, over all its vast sur&ce, where from the 
appearance of the stones inclined to each other above the month of 
the passage, any adroisfion to the interior seems to have been ori^ 
ginally intended. 

Proceeding down this passage, (which may be <^n)fjpared to a chim- 
ney about a yard wide, lacliued, as Greaves affirms, by an angle of 
twenty-six degrees to the platform at the entrance,) we.presentiy ar- 
rived at averylargfe mass of granite; this seems placed on purpose to 
choke up the passage ; but a way h»s been made round it, by which we 
were enabled to ascend into a second channel, sloping, in a contrary 
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direction, towardi the month of the first. Tbm is what Greaves calb 
the^rrl gaiUry ; and his description is so minute, hoth as to the ad- 
measurements and other circnmstances, that it were a waste of time 
to repeat them. Haring ascended along* this channel, to the distance 
of one hundred and ten feet, we came to an horizontal passage, lead- 
ing to a chamber with an ang^ular roof, in the interior of the pyrainid. 
After once more regaining the passage whence these ducts di- 
verge, we examined the chamber at the end of it, mentioned \rj all 
who haye described the interior of this building. Its roof is angular; 
it b formed by the inclination of large masses of atone leaning to- 
wards each other, like the appearance presented by those masses 
which are above the entrance to the pyramid. Then quitting the 
passage altogether, we climbed the slippery and difficult ascent which 
leads to the principal chamber. The workmanship, from its perfec- 
tion, and its immense proportions, is truly astonishing. All aboQt 
the spectator, as he proceeils, is a fulness 'of majesty, mystery, and 
wonder. Presently we entered that ^^ glorious room," as it is called 
by Greaves, where, <* as within some consecrated oratory. Art may 
seem to have contended with Nature." it stands '^ in the very heart 
and centre of the pyramid, e(|ui-distant from all its sides, and almost 
in the midst between the basis and the top. llie floor, the sides, the 
roof of it, are all made of vast and exquisite tables of Thebaic mar- 
ble." It is often called OrimUU granite^ and sometimes Egyptian 
granite, but it differs in no respect from European granite, except 
ute red feldspar enters more larrely into the mass than is usual in the 
ppranite of Europe. So exquisitely are the masses fitted to each o^er, 
upon the sides of this chamber, th^.t, having no cement between them, 
it is impossible to force the blade of a knife within the joints. This 
has been related before ; but we tried the experiment, and found it 
to be true. There are six ranges of stones from the floor to the roof, 
which is twenty teet high ; and the length of the chamber is aboot 
twelve yards wide. The roof or ceiling consists of nine pieces, ot 
stupendous size and length, traversing the room from side to side, 
ana lying, like enormous beams, across the top. 

Winds in Egypt, 

The phenomena of the winds, so variable in our climate, are in 
Egypt regularly periodical. In point both of duration and strength, 
the northeriy wind predtmiinates. As it blows about nine months ir 
the year, the branches of the trees, and the trunks themselves, when 
unsheltered, assume its direction. It continues with little intermis 
tton firom ^e end of May till the end of September. 

About the end of September, when the sun repasses the line, the 
wind returns to the east, where it fluctuates till November, when the 
northerly winds again prevail. About the end of Februarf, the 
winds assumes a southerly direction, and fluctuate exceedingly till the 
close of April, when the east winds begin to predominate. The soath- 
eiiy ^inds are the most tneonstant, as well as pernicious ; traver- 
sing the arid sands of Africa, nninterropted by rivulets, lakes, or 
forests, they arrive in Egypt fraught with all the noxious exhalations 
of the desert. At their approach, the serene sky becomes dark and 
heavy; the sun loses its splendour, and appears of a dim violet hue: 
a li^ht warm breeze is perceived, which gradually increases in beat, 
till It. almost equals that of an oven. Thoup;-h no vapour darkens the 
air it becomes so gray and thick with the floating clouds of impalpa- 
Hie pand» that it is sometimes necessary to light candles at neon-daj 
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£very ^reea leaf is soon shmelled, and every things formed of wood 
is warped and cracked. The effect of these winds on animated bo- 
dies is equally pemioioas, and when they blow in sudden squalls, thev 
sometimes occasion immediate death. Respiration becomes quicK 
and difficult, and the pores of the skin are closed, and afeverishnabit 
is induced by supprened perspiration. The ardent heat pervades 
every substance, and the element of water, divest^ of its coolness, is 
rendered incapable of mitigating the intolerable sensation excited. 
l}ettA silence reigns in the streets ; the inhabitants, by confining 
themselves to their booses, vainly attempt to elude the showers of fine 
penetrating dust, which, according to the Oriental expression, will 
enter an eg^ through the pores of uie sheU. 

After the annual inundation, tlie soil of Egypt is covered with a 
stratum of pure black mould of diffsrent degrees of density, propor- 
tional to the column of water by which it is deposited. This mould, 
or rather slime of an adhesive and unctuous quality, has a strong 
affinity for water, and suffers contraction in tiie ure. By desiccation 
in the air, its colour is gradually changed from black to a yellowish 
brown. When subjected to chemical analysis, it is found to consLpt 
chiefly of alumine of pure clay, with a small quantity of silex ; but 
the proportions of these ingredients yary according to the place where 
the slime is collected. In the immediate vicini^ of the Nile, it con- 
tains a considerable Quantity of siliceous sana, which, being most 
ponderous, is soonest deposited. This mud is so tenacious, that a 
considerable intermixture of sand increases its fertility ; and hence 
Che soil derives some advantage from the rapid winds of the soat^« 
wbich conyey the sand in immense clouds from the deseit'to ibingl ^ 
with the slime of the Nile. 



BARBARY. 

The Barbary states occupy that long, uarrow country, lying aloi\ 
the Mediterranean sea on the north, and the Sahara or Great Desei 
on the south, and extending from Egypt on the east to tl» Atlanti 
on the west. 

The Barbary states are five in number, yiz. 1. Barca. 2. Tripoh 
3. Tunis. 4. Algiers. 5. Morocco. 

Person* and HabUe of the Moore, 

Tbb inhabitants of Morocco are in general of a swarthy complex 
ion, strong limbed, actiye,and hardy: enduring the heats of summer, 
and the rains of winter, with surprizing resolution. The women are 
cdebrated for the brilliancy of their eyes, and some of them haye 
beautiful skins ; but a man may dwell a long time ia one of their 
cities before he has an opportunity of seeing a single female of this 
descnpUon in the streetF. 

The dress of the natiyes is peculiarly graceful : the distSnctiolcis tX 
rank vre marked by the fineness of the stuffs, and not by any ibrma- 
tioD of the materials ; but as this country is inhabited by di^rent 
natioiis, the dresses as well as the persons vary, according to (he pe»* 
yie from whom the| have desoeiided» 
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The Bereben, or ancient natiyes who follow tbdr original cnstontf, 
and have retired to the mountains to enjoy liberty, compose a distinci 
species. 

The Arabs, too, are exceedingly numerous, and range frcm place 
to place with their flocks^ and henls ; but more of them subsist by de* 
predations, and by plundering caravans, than by honest labour. 

The Jews are the chief traders, factors, and bankers, and tbey 
make ample amends for the taxes with which tliey are loaded. 

The renegadoes, or those who have rebounced the Christian faith, 
form a distinct class ; and the slaves, who are very numerous, and 
wbo are treated with unusual sey.erity, compose anotlier. 

The Moors meke short visits, and are, in general, entertained with 
coffee and sherbet ; on particular occasions, there i6 provided a dish 
composed of balls made of flour and water, and brought to table in a 
strong soup with stewed fowls and flesh. They use the eastern me 
thod of sitting cross-legged on the floor, arranging their dishes on a 
large piece of Morocco leather, which serves for table and cloth. 

In tni& country there u no establishment for the conveyance of let 
ters, or despatches ; but there are messengers who will travel a hun- 
dred and fifty miles for a Barbary ducat, equal to about three shillings 
and sixpence sterfing. This journey they accomplish in three day^, 
combahng every danger, from wild beasts and men, .wilh amazing 
intrepidity. 

The Moors are equal by birth, and know no distinction, except those 
which are derived from official employments ; on resigning these, 
they return to the -common mass of^ citizens ; thus may the poorest 
man pretend without presumption, to the hand of the daughter of the 
most ojpulent. The caprice of a prince, may precipitate the latter 
into ruin ; and the former may, by a similar change of fortune, be 
elevated to a state of wealth and honour. ^ 

Morocco* 

Morocco is bounded N. by th^ straits pf Gibraltar and the Medi- 
terranean ; E. by Algiers ; S. by the Sahara, and W. by the Medi- 
terranean. It extends from 29^ to 36° N. latitude, and contains up- 
wards of 300,000 square miles. 

The population, according to Jackson, who refers to the imperial 
regist^i^ as hi« authority, is 14,886^000. Others reckon it at only 
5,000,000. 

Of the Emperot of J^orocco. 

The emperor has unbounded power over the lives and fortunes of 
his subjects. Hid laws as soon as enacted, are proclaimed throagh- 
out his dominions, and received with an implicit veneration ; those 
who die in the execution of his commands are supposed to be admit- 
ted immediately into Paradise ; and those who receive their death 
from his own hands, to enjoy the greatest happiness a future state 
can a^rd. His bashaws prostrate themselves before him, kiss the 
ground, and rising embrace his feet. The emperor is sole hcb of all 
his subjects ; he seizes the whole of their effects, only making sach 
provision for their families as he may think proper. 

He goes every day to the place where he administers justice^ He 
listens to every one, foreigners or subjects, men or women, rich or 
poor ; every one has a right4:o appear beforo him and explain the 
nature of hiscause. When he condemns any to death, the body of the 
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malefifcctor is left at the phce of execatioQ until it pJeaie him to fi>r* 
^V9 ; )m friends thep repair to the corpse, proclaim the pardon, can/ 
it awaj, aod perform the rights of sepulture. 

ReHgifm of the JIf ooi^ 

F&iDAT is the daLj of prayer; labour is suspended, and the mosques 
are devoutly atten<&d. When prayers are over, the Moors visit each 
other, meet ui places of public amusement, and pass the day in recre- 
ation. At the dawn of morning, the public crier ascends the terrace 
of the mosque, and chants alowl the general prayer ; this cel^mo^ 
ny is repeated at noon and sun-set. 

The Moors scrupulously observe all the austerities of their Lent. 
The person detected in their violation b punished. 

They believe in the immortality of the soul ; but this, in respect to 
the women, attaches only to those whose conjug^ fidelity has been 
inviolate. After death, these become celestial beauties ; annihila- 
tion attends the rest* 

Carthage* 

The ship in which, says M. de Chateaubriand, I left Alexandria, 
having amved in the port of "funis, we cast anchoi opposite to the 
ruins of Carthage. I looked at them, but was unable to make out 
what they could be. I perceived a few Moorish huts, a Mahometan 
nermitage at the point of a projecting cape, sheep browzing among 
ruias ; — ^ruins, so far from stnking, that i could scarcely distingtfistt 
them from the ground on which they lay. l^his was Carthage ! 

From the summit of Byrsa, the eye embraces the ruins, which are 
more numerous than is generally imagined: they resemble those of 
Sparta, having nothing left in tolerable preservation, but covering 
an extensive space. I saw them in the month of February ; the fig, 
olive, and carob trges, were already clothed with their young leaves) 
large angelicas and acanthuses formed verdant thickets among frag- 
ments of marble of every colour. In the distance mv eye wandered 
over the isthmus, the double sea, distant islands, a pleasing countr}*, 
bluish lakes, and azure mountains. I beheld forests, ships, aqueducts, 
Moorish villages, Mahometan hermitages, minarets, and the white 
buildings of Tunis. Millions of starlinp in flocks, that lookod like 
clouds, flew oyer my head. Surrounded by the grandest and the 
most moving recollections, I thotfght of Dido, of Sophonisba, of the 
noble wife of Asdrubal ; I contemplated the vast plains which en- 
tomb the legions of Hannibal, Scipio, and Cesar ; my eyes sought 
the site of Utica ; but, alas ! the ruins of the palace of Tiberius stilt 
exist at Capri, and im vain you look for the spot occupied by Cato's 
house at Utica ! the Vandals and Moors passed successively beforiS 
my memory ; which exhibited to me as the last picture, St. Louis 
expiring on Uie ruins of Carthage. 

Of* tHE MONGEAJl*rs. 

The numerous nations that inhabit the coasts of the Mediierraneait, 
tmtn Egypt to the western ocean, and the' internal regions of Barbaiy 
as far ate Mount Atlas, are composed of different races ; as the on- 
^nai natives, Arabs, Vandals, and Moors, formerly driven from 
qpain. Zaara, or the Desert of Barbary, as far as the rirer Niger, 
stoDtaios a variety of wandering: nations, aU proceedings from thtf 
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AralM, Moors, and fugitive Portuguese, which are subdivided into 
different tribes ; of these the most considerable are the MougeartB. 

lUHgion and Edvcaiion of the JHongeaHs. 

Religion, according to these people, is Mahometanism in its pu- 
lity. They offer up their prayers several times in a day, but never 
ID public, Unless a Mahometan priest be present. 

Mjmher^ of the MongearU, 

The laws of hospits^lity are universally observed ^i Zaara. Scarce 
ly does a stranger appear before the tents, ijirhen the first person wha 
perceives him point^ out that particular one to which he is to go. If 
the master be not there, ik^ Yfife or slave advances to meet him, stops 
him at twenty paces distance, and brings hhn a draught of milk for 
his refreshment. His camels are then unloaded^ his effects are ranged 
round him, a mat, of which the owner deprives hiinself, is. ^iveu 
him, with whatever else is necessary to guard hiih from the ibjurie^ 
of the air. His arms are deposited near those of the master of the 
tent ; either that they may not suffer from the dew, or to guard 
against ill intentions on the part of the man unknown. A repast is 
then prepared. 



GUINEA, 

This coast is subdivided iuto the Gra^ coast, the Ivory coast, the 
Gold coast, the Slave coast, and the kingdoms of Benin^and Biafrau 
Besides these, the kingdoms of Ashante and Dahomy, situated in 
the interior, behind the Gold and Slave coasts, are usually included 
under the head of Guinea. 

Of the Country <md Climate. 

As all Nigritia and Guinea lie within the tropic of Cancer, the air 
is excessively hot ; and the flat country beipg overflowed a.greatpait 
of the year by periodica> r^ins, the cliiiiate is unhealthy. Many 

Sarts ol the country are extremely fertile, and abound with the roosi 
elicious fruits ; nor is it uncommon to behold on the same tree, frai' 
and blossoms together. Before the breezes arise, which spring uf 
about noph, the heat of the sun is intolerable ; but afterwards re 
freshbig gales render the bgiintry supportable. Thunder and rain, 
with a sort of suffocating heat, prevail during four months in the 
year. The tornadoes sometimes produce most dreadful scenes ; dark 
ness comes on at mid-day, and the thunder and Ifghtning are mors 
awful than can be conceived* by an Enrop^aii : the whple &ce of na- 
ture seems suddenly chan^d. 

The rich wear a shirt with long sleeves, rings of iron interspersed 
with bells round their legs, and a scimitar by their sides. Every son 
folioifs the profession of his father. Like the other natives of these 
regions, they suppose that white men, as they can read and interpret 
the meaning of writing, are favoured with familiar spirits. 

Dahnmy. 

Uahomt is a considerable kingdom situated behind the countries 
on the Slave coast. 
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The governmeot of DalMxny is the most anqualified despotism that 
exists* There is no intermediate derree of subordination between 
the king and .the slave, at least in uie royal presence, where the 
prime minister is obliged to prostrate himself with as much submis- 
sion as the meanest of his slaves. All acknowledge the rieht of the 
spyereign to dispose of their persons and property. Beyond the pre- 
cincts of the palace the ministers enjoy eminent priTileges. Though 
forbidden to wear sandals, and other ornaments peculiar to royalty, 
or to use such an umbrella as a white man ; yet their inferiors must 
salute them with bent knees and clapping of hands : they may sit 
on high stools, ride on horseback, be carried in hammocks, wear 
silk, maintain a numerous retinue, with large umbrellas of their own 
kind, flags, drums, trumpets, and Qther musical instruments; but 
the moment they enter tne royal g^te, all these insignia are laid 
aside. The silk garment is substituted for a tunic and a pair of 
drawers ; the neck is adorned with a string of coral ; a pair ot broad 
silver bracelets encircle the wrists; at |he tide hangs a scimitar, 
vf^iJe the hand grasps an ivory club. Thus equipp^^ one of the 
mmisters of state is always in waiting at the palace gate ; and in this 
garb only may he enter, with the utmost caution, and not till the 
monarch's permission be signi^ed by one of the women. On his 
entrance he crawls towards the apartment of audience on his hands 
and knees, till he arrive in the royal presence ; where he lays him- 
self flat oD his belly, rubbiug his head in the dust, and uttenng the 
most humiliating expressions^ 

Of ike Army^ Money^ and Pcttaces of ikJiiomy. 

The King maintains a standing army, commanded by an <ig€une o\ 
general, with other subordinate officers who must hold them^ves in 
readiness to take the field at the command of the sovereign. The 
payment of the troops depends principally on the success of the ex 
peditions in which they are engaged. On extraordinary occasions,, 
a^ the males able to bear arms are obliged to repair to the standard 

Within the walls of the palaces are immured three thousand wo 
men. Of these, several hundreds are traiaed to the use of arms, are 
regularly exercised and go through their evolutions with as much 
expertness as the male soMiers. This singularity always attracts the 
attention of Europeans, When they are presented with the spectacle 
of'a review of female troops. Whatever has been safd of the Am<i-> 
zona of antiauity may be applied to these female warriors. 

The well known snells called cowries^ which come from the Jlfa/- 
dvoa islands, are the currency of this country, where a thousand of 
them are equal to half a crown. In the country, among private 
people, they circulate loose ; but all disbursements from the king are 
sguade in branches strung with eowries, conts^ing two thousand 
each, deducting one fortieth part as a perquisite to the king^s womeh 
for string^ing them. 



COAST OF CONGO. 

The following are the countries on this coast, arrange in gerv 
graphical order : 

1. Loango extends from Cape St. Catherine in lat 20 2<X 8«. to^ 
tfiA rlicei: ^re, % distance of more than 400 miles. 



S. Congo, bouDded N. by the river Zaire or Congo, wliieh sepa 
rates it from Loango ; S. by Angola, from wYadtk it is separated b^ 
tibe riFOr Dande. 

3. Angola lies immediately south of Congo, and extends on the 
coast from the month of the Dande to that of the Coanza. 

4. Benguela lies immediately south of Angola, and extends on the 
coast from Coanza river to cape Negro in 16° 5' S. lat. 

Of the CHmaie of Conge, 

Benguxla, Angola, Congo, and Loango, are mostly under the 
dominion of the Portuguese, who have great numbers of ne^p^ 
princes subject to them. Bj^ giving some account of Cong^o^ which 
IS the most considerable nation, every thing interesting linll be de- 
scribed belonging to them all. . 

Congo, though situated near the equator, enjoys a tolerably tem- 
perate climate. The winter begins in March, and their summer in 
September. The winds in winter, through all these regions, drive 
the clouds towards the mountains ; where, bemg gather^ and com- 
pressed, they are seen hovering on the tops, and soon after discharge 
themselves m showers. During their summer, the winds elear the 
southern skies, and drive the rain into the northern regions ; thereby 
cooling the air, the heat of which would be otherwise insupportable. 

PfBfwom and Mannen of the Congoese, 

The aboriginal natives were in general black ; but, since their 
mtermarriages with the Portuguese, many of them are of an olive 
colour. Their hair is woolly, their eyes are of a lively black, and 
they have not 'either the flat noses or thick lips of tlie negro race. 
Thev aro in general of a middle stature ; and, though darker, re- 
semole the Portuguese. 

They are characterized as a courteous and afiable people, open to- 
eonviction, and quick in apprehension ; but, at the same time, proud 
and revengeful, frequently poisoning one another on the slightest 
provocation, thous^'h death be the certain consequence of detection, 
before the arrival of the Portuguese, the natives wore a piece of 
if>alm-tree cloth round their waists, and the skins of several animali 
in the form of aprons. The women wore small caps, which were 
also used by the other sex : but these modes of dress are, in general, 
become obsolete. 

€ff their Knowledgey Arts, and Amutewienis, 

In learnmg and science, they are as igpaoraiA as it is possible to 
conceive ; not having any characters to express themselves in writ- 
ing, they have neither records nor histories. They compute their 
years by winter seasons, their months by the full moon, and their 
da^s by the appearance of the sun ; but they are ignorant of the in- 
ferior divisions of time* 

Those sulificers aro most esteemed, who are capable of working in 
iron; from a tradition that the first blacksmith was elevated to the 
throne of Congo: nevertheless, even in this art, they have madl^ 
little improvement. 

Congo. 

Tbe language of Congo and the neighbouring states, differs veiy 
Inakterialiv itoet. all tbe known lan^ages of the negroes of Nortbef* 
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Africa; but, from the copious vocabularies obtained by Captain 
Tuckey, it would seem that there is a radical affinity between fdl the 
language of Southern Africa, and that these languages have pervad- 
ed the greater part of that portiqn of the continent, and extended 
even lo the eastern coast. 

The principal amusements are music and dancing ; and, in the lat- 
ter, they are remarkable for their exact observanc/e of time. 

Religion and Gov(n7iment, 

Idolatrt is prevalent iq a great part.gf the country ; yet they ac- 
knowledge the existence of an omnipotent Being, whom they call 
^zambian Pongu ; but imagine that he commits the care of all sub- 
lunary things to subordinate deities, who preside over the various 
powers of nature. In the eastern part of the kingdom, where pag^- 
ism is universal, the priests pretend to the gift of divination, to pre- 
vent the effect of charms, and to relieve the diseased. A great ec- 
clesiastical officer, styled Shalome, presides over the priests, and is 
regarded as a kind of Pope, to whom oblation is made of the first 
fruits of the earth. Among other notions which the natives entertain 
ef this bigh-priest, there is one which must lessen the pleasure he 
would otherwise derive from their veneration. They imagine that h^ 
IS either exempt from death, or thjat if he were to die like other men, 
the world would be at an end ; and to prevent tiie calamity, no sooner 
is his life in danger, either from age or disease, than his successor is 
ordered to despatch him with his own hand, after which he succeeds 
to this elevatea but precarious office. 

The government of this country is hereditary and despotic, the king 
commanding the lives a^nd property of all his subjects : he is the sole 
proprietor of all lands witnin his dominions, which he confers on 
whom he pleases, reserving an annual tribute to himself; on failure 
of the payment of which, and not unfrequently to gp^tify a minister, 
. the ola possessors lire turned out, and the affluent r^uced to beggary 



CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The colony of the cape of Good Hope, now belonging to the Bri* 
tisb, is bounded N. and E. by Caffraria; S. by the Indian ocean, 
and W. by the Atlantic ocean. It is neariv 600 miles long from east 
to weet, and on an average about 200 broad. The area is estimated 
at 120,000 square miles. 

The population in 1810 was estimated at 81,000, of whom one third 
were wiiites, and the rest negroes or Hottentots. 

Persons and Dress ofihe Inhabitants* 

The persons of the Hottentots are tall, but their hands and feet are 
small, in comparison of the other parts of their bodies, which may be 
considered as a characteristic mark of this nation. The root of their 
nose IS very low, by means of which the distance of the eyes from 
each other is greater than in Europeans. Their skin is of a yellow- 
ish brown hue, resembling that or an European in one of the last 
stages of the jaundice ; this colour however, is not observable in 
the whites of the eves. 



406 HoUetUot HotueSf KraaU^ Food^ and Oxm» 

Their dress coDsists principally in besmearing their bodies all over 
frith fat, in which there is mixed a little :^oot. This is oever wiped 
off, so that as the dust and filth, with their sooty ointment, contiDually 
adheres to the skin, the natural hue is concealed, and changed from 
a bright amber brown to a brownish yellow colour. Those who have 
occasionally seen a Hottentot completely cleansed, sav, that one be- 
smeared looks less naked, and is as it were more complete, than in his 
natural state ; and that the skin of a Hottentot langreased, seems to 
exhibit some defect in dress, like shoes that want blackinq^. 

Cff Hottentot Houses, Kraals, Food, and Oxen. 

The huts of the natives are elliptical, being formed by fixing into 
the ground several large sticks, which are bent at the top, so as to de 
scribe an arch, and then covered with mats sewed together* The 
only opening into these huts is at the entrance, which is seldom more 
than tiiree feet high, and answers the triple purpose of chimney, door, 
and window. Their whole furniture consists of a few earthen vessels 
for dressing their victuals, and holding their milk, butter, or water. 
The firc'-place is in the ^middle of each hut, by which means the walls 
are not so much exposed to fire, and they derive this advantage, that 
when they sit or lie in a circle round it, the whole company equally 
enjoy the benefit of its warmth. 

A kraal, or village, consists of twenty or more huts, placed near 
each other in a circular form, containmg frequently three or four 
hundred persons, who live top:ether with great harmony. If any fa- 
mily differences arise, the neighbours are as zealous to reconcile con- 
tending parties, as more enlightened nations are to check the appear- 
ance (^ public danger, never desisting till they have fully restored 
peace and tranquillity. By the circular form of the kraal, with the 
doors inwards, a kind of yard or court is made, in which the cattle 
are kept in the night. The milk, as soon as it is taken from the cow, 
is put to other milk that is curdled, and kept in a leathern sack, the 
hairy side being inwards, so that thfey never drink it while it is sweet. 
The only domestic animads are dogs ; and there is hardly a hut with- 
out one or more of these faithful creatures, which are aosolutely oe> 
cessary, as well to guard the cattle, as to prevent the approach of 
wild beasts. 

The Hottentots hare been stigmatized as a most filthy people, tbey 
eat the entrails of beasts, but not till they have been washed, and 
boiled in the blood of the animal, or roasted on coals. They sofne- 
times boil their meat, but more frequently eat it raw, tcanng it to 
pieces with their fingers, and devounng it voraciously. 

When a young man is disposed to marry, and has obtained the con- 
sent of the parents, he selects two or three of his best oxen, and drives 
them to the house of his intended bride's relations, attended by as 
many friends as he can prevail upon to accompany him. The oxen 
are slain, and the whole assembly besmear themselves with the fet 
The men then sit on the ground in a ring, the centre of which isoc- 
cnpied by the bridegfroom ; and the women form a similar ring roand 
the bride. In this situation they continue, till the priest comes and 
performs the ceremonies. 
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By James 6. Percwai^ M, D» 

VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

Thx yarieties of the human race may be distributed according^ to 
t&eir phjTiical confonnation, or their languages, or both of these may 
oe combined to form one uniform arrangement, in which the prima- 
ry divisions may be taken from the conformation, and the secondary 
from the distinction of languages. The physical conformation in- 
cludes shape and complexion, and under tiiese general heads embraces 
the form of the skull, the facial angfle or iuchnation of the forehead, 
the renerail form of the face, the features, the colour and texture of 
the hair and skin, the colour and shape of the eyes, &c. Languages 
are distinguished by their roots, or radicals, the simple names of the 
most unirersal objects, and by their g^rammatical structure, or the 
rules according to which woras are ixmected and combined, so as to 
form a sentence. In the following sketch, the primary divisions or 
races will be drawn from the physical conformation, tne secondary 
from the affinities of language.* 

1. THE CAUCASIAN RAOC. 

Characterized by a skull nearly spherical or regularly rounded, 
and an oval shape of the entire head. Facial angle, in the adult, 
85^. Face oval and straight Forehead high and prominent Nose 
nan\>w at the base^ elevated^ and rather aquiline ; mouth small and 
well formed ; lips thin \ chin full and rounded : whole figure rounded 
and symmetrical. This race alone furnishes ideal models for the 
statuary. Complexion fair, when not exposed to the sun and weather. 
This is true of the higher ranks of the Arabs and Hindoos, who live 
secluded in their palaces and harems. Cuticle transparent ; cheeks 
tinged with blushes. Hair fine, and of all shades from olack to yellow 
And red ; more or less disposed to curl, but neyer frizzled. Eyes cor 
responding to the general ccnnplexion, yamng from deep black, 
through every shade of gfray, to light blue. There are two yarieties 
of complexion in this race, the brown and the light The complex- $ 

ion of the hrovm variety is pare white, but by exposure tans, or be- 
comes brown ; eyes generally dark ; hair black, dr dark brown, 
sometimes dark red. The complexion of the light variety is very 
fair and mdd^, with a thinner cuticle; by exposure it freckles, or 
becomes reddish : hair li^ht brown, yellow, or light red, and sometimea 
flaxen. Eyes blue or light g^y. The person is laiger and mora 

I ' 

* The g^reater part of the materials, on the subiect of Languages^ 
•re taken firom tne Mithridates of Adelung and Y ater. 
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inclined to corpulence, sod the eyes smaller than m the brown 
▼sunetjr. It is priocipaUy confined to the Gothic family, which it 
characterizes. All the other families of this raee belong to the 
browB variety. The Hindcxw and the ancient Egyptiaois, with their 
desceodants the Copts, belong' to this race ^ but are considered by 
Blnmenbach intermediate between it and the Malay or Negro. 

Ist Family. The Basques or Biscatans ; the descendants of 
the ancient Cantabri ; proper name Escnaldunac : inhabit both sides 
of the Pyrenees, at dieir western extretnity, both in France and 
Spain, in the provinces of Biscay and Nararre. The language is 
radicaJ Indistinct from all knoWn languages, complex tn its structure, 
abounding in vowels and aspirates ; it is now confined to the coun'> 
try and the lower classes. The Basques have retained their peculiar 
manners, atnd their municipal independence from the time of the 
Komans. There are three principal dialects of the language ; tbe 
Labortanian in France and Navarre, the Guipuscoan, and the Bi&« 
cayan.' It is iiot cultivated.* It has been grammatized by the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, and several religions books have been translal- 
ea into it ; buit it has no peculiar literature* It has recently beea 
illustrated by William Htifmboldt They have many traditional 
songg, and histories; some of which relate to tbeir contests with 
the Komatis. They are a lively, ingenious people, with dark com-^ 
plexioos, and slender and elegant persons« 

2d Family. The CelI^ic ; the descendants of the ancient Celts 
or Gauls, and Belg^. There are two prhicipal divisions, which in 
the Mithndates form distinct families. 

1. The pure Celtic ; proper name, Gael or Gael, 'the ancient 
Gauls of France were of this division. I'hey were the first settlers 
of the British Islands ; to the western parts of which they &re now 
confined. 

Languages, or dialects fiolv spoken. 1. The Irish oi* Erse. Proper 
name, Gael Erinach, fWestern Gael. J The language of the low 
Irish, particularly in tne W. and S. aistricts, ifhefe it is spoken 
by most of the natives ; not cultivated ; strongly guttural, as are all iti 
kindred languages. The N. £. of Ireland is principally oecupied by 
Lfowland Scotch ; and the S. £. by English and Flemish coJonist^ 

2. Highland Scotch or C^aelio, Gael t>un (Mountain Gael) or 
Caledonians ; confined u. jie Highlands above the Grampians, and 
to the liebrides ; spoken generally by the eommon people ; not calti' 
rated. The Highland if^ael retained their original manners and in- 
stitutidns, imimpiaiired, till the middle of the tast century. They w»e 
i^vemed by their chiefs, by a peculiar feudalism of a simpler cha* 
&acter thatt that of the Germans, approaching to the patriarchal 
government. This i« noi^ abolished. They, as well as the Irish, have 
00 written national literature, but many traditional songs, and metri- 
cal histories, which i^ere recited from one generation to another, like 
those of the Americaii savages. Every ^hief had his bard, wboM 
duty was to c<Aebrat6 his el^mts. The celebrated poems of Ossiafi 

Srofess to have been taken n*om these anolfent traditions,, but are of 
isputed autfaenticitj^. The Irish and Gaelic languages have been 
r rammatized, and translations of the Bible alid other Kli^ua bookSf 
nave been made into them. 

3. Manks. Th6 native dialect of the isle of Man ; very cormpti 

* By this we m^n, Htft written, nor made the rehiele of a uaUoM^ 
literattire* 
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by mixture with None and English words ; confined tb the lower 
cusses. All these dialects are so nearly related, as to be mutually 
intelligible. 

II. Cimbric or German Celtic. The descendants of the Bel^ ; 
occupied England at the Koman conquest ; driven by the Saxons mto 
the mountains of Wales and Cornwall. Proper name Kymreg. The 
language has a Celtic character, but abounds in words of Gothic 
orifi^in; not easily intelligible to the Gael. Dialects now spoken. 
1. Welsh ; confined to Sie mountains of Wales ; in Cornwall it is 
^uite extinct, except in a few words. The Welsh cannot be called 
a cultivated language, though it has always had its bards, or poets, 
of which many early specimens are preserved. 2. Breton ; the com- 
mon language df Bretagne, Where it is spoken by a population of 
about one million* They are not thought to be descendants of the 
ancient Gauls, who were blended with their poncfuerors, the Romans, 
and Franks ; but a colony of Britons in the fifth century. 

3d. Family. The German or Gothic, Descendants of the an- 
cient Germans. Goths, Scandinavians, &c. ; known to the Romans at 
an early period. The Gauls under Brennus, the Cimbn and Teuto- 
nes, and most of the Northern barbarians, who overran their empire, 
were of this family. Characterized by theu* light complexion, bkie 
eyes, and yellow hair. The language is strong and nervous, abouad- 
iog in consonants, and comparatively simple in its structure. It has 
many affinities to the Greek and Persian. It is naturally divided 
into two great classes, the Upper, or that spoken in the South of 
Germany, and the Lower, or that spoken in the N., in Scandinavia, 
and in England. The former is harsh, broad, and guttural. The 
latter soft, close, and comparatively free from aspirates. The former 
included the Gothic, Suevic, Alemannic, Lombard, Burgundian, &c. 
The latter the Frank, Frisian, Saxon, and Scandinavian. These 
have been blended variously, so as to give rise to the modem spoken 
and written languages of this Family, which now occupy all the 
central, N., and N. W parts of Europe. These may be subdivided 
into two ^eat classes, the Dutch and the Scandinavian, to which 
the English may be subjoined as an appendix. 

I. The Dutch or Teutonic. Proper name Deut or Theut (a peo- 
ple.) The two great written languages are the •German, and the 
Low Dutch. 

1. The German or High Dutch, formed in the fifteenth century, 
ottt of the dialect of Upper Saxony ; its basis the translation of the 
Bible by Luther: it has since been carried to a^igh degree of per- 
fection, and is now the language of government, religion, literature, 
and all well educated society, througliout the entire German peoi- 
ple.* Although abounding in consonants and aspirates, it is flexible 
and singularly adapted to versification ^ it is very copious, abounds 
m inflexions, and has a great facility in compounding words. It is 
inverted in its structure, and in its best writers, nearly all its words 
are of native origin. Its national literature has been principally 
formed in the last and the present century. At the hesid of it are 
Klopstock, Lessing, "V^ieland, Goethe, and Schiller. This language 
extends over the whole of Germany, a great part of Switzerland, 



* It is styled by the Germans, in their very expressive Iangu«^e. 
Ilmgang^-sprache, the languageof circulation or general intevcourse 
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Alsace, Pnusia, Silesia, and the German colcmies in Bohemia, Md* 
ravia, Hungry, and Transylvania, and the more recent ones in N. 
and S. America, and the S. of Russia. The present German was 
preceded by three written dialects, in Germanj, which were culti- 
▼ated between the 12th and 16th centuries, tiz. the Upper Dutch 
or Alemanmc» in the court of Suabia, and the S. imperial cities; 
the Low Saxon or Flatt Dutch in the court of Brunswick, and the 
N cities ; and the Upper Saxon or Misnian, at the Electoral court 
of Saxony. These have now sunk into provincial dialects. 

2. The Low Dutch or Netherlandish. This has its origin in the 
old Frisic, but has been gradually blended with the Frank, Low 
Saxon, and French^ till it has assumed its present form. It was first 
cultivated at the courts of Flanders and Brabant, before the 16th 
century, where it formed the written Flemith, After Holland gain- 
ed its liberties in the 16th century, it became the centre of refine- 
ment, as well as power, and the language took its present form. It 
is little known aibroad, as a literary language, though it has been 
carefully cultivated. It boasts some high names, such as Bilderdyk 
and VondeL It approaches nearer to the English in its form and 
structure, than the German. 

The vernacular dialects of the Dutch are very numerous, and may 
be reduced to three divisions. 1 . The Upper Dutch TOber Deutsch) 
in the S., the broadest and roughest of all. It is subaivided into two 
sections, a. The Alemannic or Western, including the following 
principal dialects; Swiss, Grison, Alsatian, Swabian, Upper and 
Lower Faltz, Westerwald, &c. b. The Longobardian or Eastern, 
much the roughest of the two, including the following dialects; Ba- 
varian, Austrian, Tyrolian, Stirian, &c. and a peculiar dialect in the 
hilly districts of Verona and Vicenza, in Italy, where it is entirely 
surrounded by the Italian. Colonies of the Upper Dutch settled 
very early in Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, and Transylvania^ 
where they have formed peculiar dialects. The German Jews have 
a peculiar dialect, very much corrupted with Polish and Hebrew. 

2. The Low Dutch (Nieder Deutsch) in the N.,nnuch softer and 
flatter than the former. It may be divided into four sections, a. The 
Frank,'now extinct, originally in Westphalia and Hanover, b. The 
Frisic, on the sea coast, nearly extinct, including three dialects. 
The Batavian, the original lao^age of Holland, now confined to 
three towns in W. Friesland, closely resembles the English. The 
East Frisian or Kauchish, originally extended from the Elbe to the 
Ems, now confined to five islands on the coast, and a few insulated 
districts in the heaths of Westphalia. The North Frisian, spoken 
in a considerable district on the W. coast of Sleswig and in the ad- 
joining islands, and also in the island of Heligoland : thev adhere to 
their language and customs with great obstinacy, c. "fbe Nether- 
landish, spoken throughout the Netherlands, except on the S. fron- 
tier, where a very corrupt French is spoken ; includes several pro- 
vincial dialects, of which the principal are those of Holland and 
Zealand, and the Flemish, d. The Low Saxon (Piatt Deutsch,) 
spoken throughout the N. of Germany, below the mountains of the 
Rhine and Thuringia, in S. Sleswig, Brandenburgh, Pomerania, Bo- 
gen, Prussia, as far as the Niemen, and Silesia. The eastern Gennani 
of this division are colonies of an early date, who rooted out the 
original languages of the countries tliey settled. This dialect is 
Bp(»[en the purest in Holstein and Lunebur^ ; on the S. it is harsher 
and more corrupt The principal provincialisms are those of 
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Holstein, Sleswig, Wismar, Luneburg^h, Brunswick, the Hartc, Ihe 
Prassian, and Weatpbalian. 

3. The Middle Dutch in central Germany, bounded north by the 
low countries of Westphalia and Saxony, and S. by the Maine. It 
is formed out of the two former, aud is mtermediate in its character. 
Its oldest dialect was the East Frank, formed out of a mixture of 
the old Frank and Alemannic in Tburingia. The present provin- 
cialisms are the Misnian aud Upper Saxon, from which the modem 
German is formed ; the Erzg^birg, Thuringian, Hessian, Franco* 
nian, &c 

II. The ScandinayiaUi This was orig>inally derived from the Low 
Dutch : a colony of Goths, or Upper Dutch, afterwards settled in 
Sweden at a very early period, and modified their languag^e and in- 
stitutions. They have remained so long- distinct, that they may now 
be considered as forming a separate class. The old f^orse and 
Icelandic approach the nearest to the orig-inal language. These lan- 
guages are simpler in their structure than the German, and in this 
respect resemble the English. The Icelandic however has nume- 
rous inflexions. The definite article is a syllable suffixed to the noun, 
and the passive verb is formed by suffixing s. or st. to the active. 

The languages now spoken are, 1. The Danish : spoken in Jutland, 
N. Sleswig, and the Danish islands, purest in Zealand; there is little 
difference of dialect. It has been carefully cultivated at Copenha- 
|;-en during the last half century, and has now some important names 
in its literature, such as Evald, Oehlenschlager, Foersom, Baggesen, 
kc. There are Dan;sh colonies m Greenland and the West Indies, 
and the Danish has become the language of government and gnod 
society throughout Norway. 

2. Norse or Norwegian. This was the language of the old Nor- 
mans, who invaded and overrun the W. shores of Europe, as far as 
the Mediterranean. They however disappeared in those countries 
among the conquered. They settled the Shetlands and Orkneys, and 
Caithness; but their language is now rooted out there by the English. 
It is at present confined to the remoter districts of Norway, where the 
prevailing language is Danish. The people of the Faroe islands 
speak a dialect of Norwegian. The old Norse was the same as the 
original Icelandic, and was the language of the ancient Skialds, 
many of whose pieces are preserved, the principal of which are the 
Edda and Voluspa, and the Sagas. 

3. Icelandic. This was originally Norwegian. The natives were 
a very early colony from Norway. They call their language ^ov' 
ranuk. The language was early cultivated, and there are remains 
of it as far back as the 12th century, It is now cultivated with great 
zeal, considering the unfortunate circumstances of the people. They 
have always cultivated poetry, and have recently translated Klop- 
stock and Milton. The common people are as well educated as any 
in Europe. The Icelandic has a more antique form than its kindred 
languages, and abounds more in inflexions and inversions. There 
are four dialects, of which the E. is the oldest and purest. On the 
W. coast it is mixed with Danish. 

4. Swedish. Sweden was settled by two races, the Swedes in the 
N. from the Low Dutch, and the Goths in the S. from the Upper 
Dutch. There are now two distinct dialects — the Swedish in Up- 
land, Dalecarle, and Nordland, and the Gothic in Gothland, Sconea. 
&C. The latter approaches the U. Dutch in harshness. The colti^ 

A* 
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Titod langna^e is formed from the former. It is the preTaihng Ian 
l^age of Sweden, W. Bothnia, the towns in Finland, and the Swed« 
ish islands in the Baltic ; in the island of Runoe in the g^lf of Ri^ it 
is corrupted with the Finnish. The purest dialect of Swedish is 
spoken in Dalecarle. It closelj resembles the old English. The dia- 
lect of the most northern provinces is Norwegian. The Swedish ha? 
not been so much cultivated as its kindred langfuages, the Court hav- 
ing shown a partiality to the French. It has however a considerable 
list of writers, highly esteemed in their own country. Among these 
are Dahlen, Afzelius, Kellgren, Torild, &c. 

III. The English. The root of the English is Low Dutch. After 
England had been successively occupied by the Gauls, the Belgae, 
and the Romans, it was invaded and conquered by the Angles and 
Saxons, two tribes of Low Dutch from the Elbe. The Union of the 
Heptarchy united them, and formed tlie basis of the English, in its 
first period — the Anglo-Saxon. The Danes next invad^ and con- 
quered the island, and gave a new modification to the language, con- 
stituting its second penod — the Danish-Saxon : many remains of this 
^riod are extant, few of the former. The Norman conquest, and 
the establishment of the Norman French as the language of law and 
g^overnment, g;avd a new modification, the Norman-Saxon. The long 
wars with France increased the stock of French words, and when 
^e vernacular language was made the language of law by Edward 
I., it had widely departed from the old Saxon. It now took that form 
which is called old English, the language of Wickliffe, and Chaucer. 
The influence of the French still continued, and the reformation and 
the revival of letters brought in a large stock of Latin. The lan- 
guage now became fullv formed in the period of Elizabeth, and has 
since been advancing tdrough an uninterrupted series of writers to 
its present state. No language has been more highly cultivated than 
the English, and none can boast a greater list of writers in every 
branch of literature, such as Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth, Byron, Bacon, 
Hooker, Taylor, Clarendon, Addison, Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Burke, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Fielding, Scott, &c. The lan- 
ruage in its present form, is about equally made up of Gothic and Latin 
derivatives ; hence it has the aspect of a double language : it is the 
simplest of all European languages, direct in its structure, almost 
without infiexions, and supplying their place by auxiliaries; in its 
pronunciation it is smoother and closer than the German, and has 
more of the softness of the Roman languages of S. Europe. The 
cultivated English is written and spoken with uniformity ainong all 
the educated classes of the British islands, the British colcmies, and 
the United States. It is the established language of the British go- 
vernment and the United States, and is thus more widely diffused thAO 
any other language, except the Spanish. It is spoken tbrougfaoot tiie 
United States, with scarcely any difference of dialect. In the British 
islands the provincial dialects are numerous, from the want of a gene- 
ral ditfiision of education. The principal are ttte Devonshire, Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, Northumbrian, Lowland Scotch, &;c. It is spoken 
in all those districts not occupied by the Celtic languages. 

4th Family. The Pelasgic. 'This is styled by Adelung, the 
Thraoo-Pelasgic Greek and Latin Stock. All the lang^uages from 
which this long name is derived are extinct as spoken lan^ages, and 
only mbsiet to any extent, in the modern Greek, and the Koman lan- 
guages of S. Europe. This family originally occupied the coantries 
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aroond tbe Eiuune, Asia Minor, Turkey in Enrope, and then ItaJT. 
They are sappo^ed to have come from central Ana, by the N. side 
of the Black Sea. In the earliest periods, they were divided into 
two great branches. 1. The Thraco-Illyrian, occupied ail the N. of 
European Tarkey, from the Peneos and the Archipelago to the 
Carpathian moantains and the Dneiper, and from the Black Sea to 
the head of the Adriatic. This was their orig^al seat, from which 
they settled the W. half of Asia Minor, driving before them the orififi- 
nal inhabitants of the Semitic family. $ 

2. The Pelasgic. Their original seat was in Thessaly and Epims, 
from which they settled all the S. of Greece, and the islands, and sejit 
out colonies to Italy and Asia Minor : probably of the same origin 
with the Thracians ; the last traces of their language were found in 
Arcadia. From this branch the ancient Greek was derived. The 
earliest Greek were called Hellenes, a Pelasgic tribe from the mouu«> 
tains of Thessaly, who settled in the plains of Thessaly and Boeotia, 
and formed astrong* gnovemment, which gradually extended its influ* 
ence over Greece, aiul formed a national union. The oldest form of the 
Greek, was the Eolic, which had a near affinity to the Pelasgic, and 
continued the dialect of the mountaineers in N. Greece and Arcadia. 
It was the langfuage of several colonies in Italy, where it contributed 
to form the Latin, and of others in Asia Minor, where it was cultivated 
in Lesbos and the adjoining coast, and formed the Eolic of Sappho. 
From this earlv form proceeded other dialects, viz. the Doric from 
Doris, carried by the Heraclidse into the Peloponnesus, of which it be- 
came the prevailing language, and was thence extended by its colo- 
nies to Sicily, the 9L of Italy, &c. — ^the Ionic, originally from Acbaia, 
then established in Attica from which it was earned into Asia Minor, 
and there formed the prevailing dialect of the more cultivated dis^ 
tricts. It there attained a high dcCTee of perfection, became very soft 
and musical, and the langpaage of poetry and refinement — ^the Attic 
formed out of the remains of the old Ionic, modified by the Eolic, 
hence it became more concise and nervous, and as Athens gained 
the ascendancy it became the ruling language of Greece. After the 
time of Alexander the language became more general, the dialects 
gradually disappeared, and the Hellenic Greek, or the universal lan- 
guage of communication wherever the influence of Grecian power 
or learning was known, was finally established. It was then the 
prevailing language of all the countries governed b}r the princes of 
the family of Alexander, and had afterwards a wide influence under 
the Roman emp're. It finally became the established language of 
the Eastern empire at Constantinople, and the sacred language of 
the Greek Church. The gradual influence of time, the irruptions 
of the northern barbarians and Saracens, into the eastern empire^ 
and its final conquest by the Turks, entirely rooted out the old Ian* 
gua^, and it now remains only in bodes, and in the prayers of the 
Greek Church. The Modem Greek or Romaic is formed from tiie 
vulgar dialect, not from the ancient written language. It was first 
corrupted by the Romans, and since by the successive invasions ot 
the Groths, Tatars, Turks, &c. In some districts, particularly in tb6 
interior of Asia Minor, the Greeks have entirely lost their latn- 
guage and speak the Turkish. They however use the ancient 
Greek in their churches, and write their Turkish in Greek charac- 
ters. The Modern Greek is now spoken throughout Greece Proper, 
the Morea, and the Egean islands ; it is also spoken on the coasts 
of Asia Minor as for as Constantinople, in Cyprus, and the lo- 
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nimn ishuids. The Greeks have long been a maritime and commer 
cial people, and they maj be found in considerable numbers, in most 
of the ports of the Mediterranean. There are several provincial dia- 
lects, of which the purest are said to be those of Mt. Athos and 
the Cyclades. The langfuag^e is less inflected than the ancient 
Greek, and makes a greater use of auxiliaries. It has only very re* 
cently been coltivated, and cannot boast of any standards in litera- 
ture. 

3. The Latin. The ancient inhabitants of Italy were of five dis- 
tinct nations, a. The Illyrians, a Thracian tribe, who entered from 
the N. E. and advanced to the extremity of Sicily. The Sicuh were 
one of their divisions, b. The Iberi from Spain; they entered by Li- 
iniria, and advanced alon^ the Mediterranean coast into Sicily. The 
Sicani were one of their divisions, c. The Celts or Gauls entered 
Italy from the Tyrol ; the ancestors of the Umbri and the Insubri. 
d. The Pelasgi, called also Abori^nes, formed most of the small states 
in central ItaQy, the Sabines, Latins, Samnites, &c. Probably came 
from Thessalv, through lUyria ; some have thought by sea. e. The 
Etruscans. Proper name Rasena ; a Celtic tribe from Rhaetia ; over- 
run the greater part of N. Italy ; seat of their empire in Tuscany 
near the source of the Arno ; powerful and civilized, but less than is 
generally supposed ; many remains of their language in inscriptions, 
a compound of Celtic and Pelasgic. Their language was spoken on 
the Po in the reiirn of Claudius. 

Several early Greek colonies of the Eolian dialect settled in La- 
tium, and by their union with the old Pelasgian and Umbrian dialects, 
the Latin was formed. It is therefore radically Greek and Celtic, ol 
which the Greek predominates. There were many provincial dia- 
lects in the neighbourhood of Rome, but as the Roman power in- 
creased the Latin g^ned the ascendancy. Like all other languages 
it slowly advanced to its perfection, which it finally attained in the 
age of Augustus ; it afterwards gradually declined under the Em- 
perors, and finally became extinct as a vernacular language, by the 
invasions of the northern barbarians. It still continued the language 
of learning, religion, and government, though greatly corrupted, and 
on the revival of learning it became the language of general com- 
munication throughout Europe. It is still the sacred language of the 
Catholic Church, and is the only one used in their religious services. 
The Romans carried their language, as well as laws, through all the 
conquered nations, particularly in the west of Europe. It gradpally 
blended itself with the original languages of the conquerea, giving 
them a decidedly Latin character, and thus forming what was called 
the Roman rustica, and afterwards the Roman or Romance Langua- 
ges. These were afterwards modified by the conquests of the V 
barbarians, and from them the four great languages of S. Europe, 
with their dialects, have been formed. They all diflfer from the La- 
tin by fewer inflexions, and the use of articles and auxiliaries. 

I. Italian. The written or cultivated Italian is the Florentine or 
Tuscan. It is the laniruasre of literature and general communicatioa 
through all Italy, the S. Swiss cantons, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, ^dA 
Malta. Its earliest standards were Dante and Petrarca, in the 14A 
and 15th centuries. It has since been carefully cultivated, and boasts 
a long series of able writers, such as Boccaccio, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Macchiavelli, Davila, Giannone, Metastasio. Alfieri, &c. The purest 
pronunciation of the Italian is in Rome. That of Florence is to© 
ICuttarai. There are numevsus dialects in Italy. Those in the N. 
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9Ste moite mixed wi& Gothic, harder, shorter, and with fewer vowel 
ending^. Those of the S. softer, fuller, and more abundant in vow- 
els, particularly in their endings. The principal are the Piedmontese, 
Ldg^rian, Milanese, Bergamese very contracted, Lombard, Bolog- 
nese, Paduan, Friulese. These all belong to the northern contracted 
division. The Venetian soft and pleasant ; Tuscan veiy guttural ; 
Roman, the polite Roman the most musical in Italy; Neapolitan 
abounding in vowels ; the Sicilian abounding in Arabic and Proven- 
cal words ; the Sardinian and Corsican. The Lingua Franca, a ge* 
neral dialect of communication in the ports of the Mediterranean, 
has its basis in the Italian, but is corrupted by a mixture of Greek, 
Arabic, Turkish, &c« 

II. Spanish. This language, originally Roman, was veryconsi- 
derahly modified by the yi8i-G<>ths, and afterwards by the Arabic 
of the Moors. The Castilian dialect furnished the basis of the present 
cultivated Spanish, which is now the general language of Spain, and 
all the Spanish colonies in America, the W. Indies, and the Philip* 

E'nes. Next to the En^ish it is the most widely diffused of all the 
uropean languages* The Castilian was written with the greatest 
purity in the 16th and 17th centuries. Since the accession of the 
house of Bourbon, it has been modified by the French. The principal 
Spanish writers are Lope de Vega, Calderon, Cervantes, Erciila, 
Quevedo, Mariana, Herrera, Feijoo, &c. There are several dialects 
in Spain, which may be classed under two divisions. — 1. The N. £. 
which have a close aj£nity to the Provencal, and are not Arabicized* 
The Catalonian, Arra^nian, Valencian, and Mallorcan. 2. The 
S. and W., more Arabicized, and less modified by the French. The 
Castilian the basis of the Spanish. The Gallician the basis of the 
Portuguese, a much ruder and more contracted dialect. The An- 
dalusian and Gren«dian, highly Arabicized, and the most corrupt in 
Spaiu. 

III. Portuguese. This language took its origin from the Galli- 
cian dialect, and, by the establishment of the Portuguese monarchy, 
it has been raised to its present rank as a written and cultivated 
language. It has many Arabic words, and abounds in Latin words 
more than the Spanish. It is very contracted, often leaving out con- 
sonants and even entire syllables. It is the general language of 
Portugal, and the Portuguese colonies in Brazil, Africa, and the East 
Indies. A very corrupt Portuguese is quite common on the coasts of S. 
Hindostan and Ceylon. The Portuguese has been cultivated as long 
as the Spanish, but is not as well known abroad. Its standard writer 
is Camoens ; others as Joam Barros, Manoel, &:c. kre less known, 

IV. French. The Roman language of France was modified by 
the Franks and Goths into two principal dialects, the S. or Langut 
i^oc^ and the N. or Lcmgue d'oi. The S. was the earliest cultivated 
at the great feudal courts of Provence, Toulouse, and Barcelona, 
thus giving rise to the Proven9al or Limousin languag^e, of which 
there are numerous poetical remains. The poets of this dialect 
were called Trobadors. It has not been a cultivated language since 
the 14th century. The N. or Lang^e d*oi was early cultivated at 
the French and Norman cottrts, and like the former was principally 
devoted to Poetry. Its poets were called Trouveres. Richard 1. or 
England, was one of their number. The crusades against the Al- 
foigenses, and the wars between the French and English in Guienne 
carried it southward, and the overthrow of the courts of Provence 
find Toulouse, in ihe 12th and 1 3th centuries, gave it the ascendancy 
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in that quarter. The ProTen^al then declined, and haa finally sunk 
into a provincial patois. 

After the consolidation of the French ^oyemment hy Louis XI. it 
became the prevailing^ language of the Kingdom, and soon one of the 
most cultivated lang|:uages of Europe, particularly under the auspices 
of Francis I. It gained its highest perfection in the reign of Louis 
XIV. It has since had many eminent writers, but is thought to bare 
rather declined in purity. Its leading writers are Montaigne, CorneiUe, 
Racine, Moliere, Bossuet, Fenelon, Boilcau, La Fontaine, Montes- 
quieu, Pascal, Voltaire, Rousseau, D'Alemb^ &c. It is the general 
language of communication throughout France, the W, districts of 
Switzerland, and the French colonies in Canada, Iiouisiana, the W. 
Indies, Guiana, and the isles of France and Bourbon. For the Kl 
two centuries it has been a general medium of intercourse throngh- 
out the continent of Europe, particularly in the N. courts, and in 
diplomatic papers. There are many provincial dialects in France, 
viz. the Proven9al, closely resembling the N. W* dialects of Italy; 
along the Rhone and extending to the Alps. The Langue d'oc et- 
tending from Auvergne to the Pyrenees, resembles the Romansh. 
The Gascon, including the Limousin, strongly aspirated. The okl 
Poitevin cultivated as a poetical dialect, in Sie 12th century. These 
are all derived from the Langue d'oc. The W< dialects are the mo* 
dem Poitevin, the Vendean, the Angevin, and the Orleannois the 
most cultivated, from the former residence of the court at Orleans. 
The N. dialects are the common Parisian, a corrupt dialect ; the 
Norman, the old Norman found in the early English law books ; the 
Picard, very rude ; the Walloon, on the frontiers of the Netherlandb, 
very corrupt, mixed with Flemish ; the Lotharingian. Vosg^en, &c.. 
in the N. E., approach the Dutch; the Burgundian; the Swiss- 
French or Vaudois, very lisping, resembles tlie Romansh, spoken m 
Porentru, Neufchatel, part of Freyburg, Vaud, Geneva, part (A 
Savoy, and the lower Valais. 

V. Romansh. The language of the Grisons. Proper name Ch^^ 
Walsh. It is derived from the Romanarustica modified by the original 
inhabitants, an Etruscan colony ; and has retained its form in there- 
tired vallies of the Alps, with but little change. It resembles some 
of the dialects in the W. Alps and in Languedoc. It is spoken by 
about half the Grisons in the centre. The N. Grisons speak Dutch, 
the S. a corrupt Italian^ There are two principal dialects. The 
Romansh on the RIttne, and the Ladinish on the Inn. It is not a 
cultivated language, though it has a translation of the Bible (the 
New Testament as early as 720) and several traditional poems. 

6th Family. The Sclavonic. The descendants of the ancient 
Barmatse ; inhabited all the country N. of the Euxine ; afterwards 
driven N. W. at an early period by the Huns and Tatars ; extended 
themselves into Illyria, Hungary, Bohemia, and as far W. as the 
Saale and Elbe to Holsteio. Have been since repelled by the Ger- 
mans, so that their present W. boundary is on the frontier of N. ?<►• 
land, then includingpart of Lusatia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary 
and the S. provinces of Austria; S. boundary, the head of the 
Adriatic, Albania, Rumelia, and the Euxine; E. the Tatar and 
Finnish tribes of E. Russia ; N. the Finns, Lettonians, and Samoeides; 
including nearly all the E. half of Europe. Proper name, SlowinsH 
or Slowieni, from Slowo, a language. The language abounds in doable 
consonants and aspirates, and at the same time in vowels and inflet 
ions, which give it much of the flexibility of the ancient Greek. Iti 
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f>oeti^ is said to be very musical. Its roots hare many affinities with 
the Greek and Gothic. * 

There are two g^at dinsions of this language, the Antish oi 
Eastern, and the Slavish or Western. 

I. Antish or £astero. This is subdivided into two sections. 1. The 
Russian. This extends from the Danube to the N. Sea, through the 
whole of European Russia. In its present form, mixed with many 
foreign words, from the Finns, Tatars, Moguls, &ic., and hezK}e little 
understood by the Illyrians. There are two great divisions, a* Sla- 
wanish, the ancient, or Russian Church language, Slawenski (Rus* 
sian;) the language of religious worship, of the translation of the 
Bible, and till the last century, the general written language of Rus- 
sia ; the vernacular language of the fourteenth century ; has a close 
affinity with the Servian, b. The common Russian ; two leading 
dialects, 1. N« or Great Russian, 2. S. or Little Russian. The lat* 
ter was earliest cultivated at Kiew, and most nearly resembles the 
Slawanish. The former gained the ascendancy, and under Peter the 
Great became the language of the court and capital. It has since 
become the general language of communication throughout the 
Russian empire, and has been cultivated with much care. It has 
qmite a list of native writers, of no mean fame, such as Karamsin, 
Erilof, Dmitrief, Pushkin, Sic, The common spoken language is 
said by PaUas to be quite uniform throughout the empire. There 
are, however, many provincial dialects, such as the Sosdalic in Mos- 
cow, very corrupt. Malo- Russian in the Ukraine, mixed with the 
Polish, the dialect of the Cossacs. Galician or Haliczki ; the greater 
number of Galicians are Russians, even as far as the Vistula. Russ- 
nicki, in Bokowine and the Carpathian Mountains^ Krewitzki in 
Smolensko and Minsk, originally a distinct people ; a peculiar dfa 
lect with much Polish. 2. The Illyrian Slavons, originally from the 
S. of Poland and Russia, and the Carpathian Mountains ; now ex- 
tending along the Danube and its S. branches, from Bulgaria to the 
head of the Adriatic. The least civilized of the Sclavonians. Three 
great divisions, distinct in language and manners; the Servians, 
Croats, and S. Wends, a. The Servians, proper name Srbska, in- 
termediate between the old Russian and Croat. They have a church 
langnage of an early date resembling the old Russian, called the 
Illyrian langfuage ; the Greek and Latin churches write it in dis- 
tinct characters. The principal dialects are the Bulgarian E., Her- 
zegovinian S. as far as the Adriatic, Sirmian or proper Servian N. 
along the Danube and in Hungary, and the Sclavonian N. W. The 
Uskoks or Morlachians, the S. Dalmatians and the Ragusans speak 
dialects of this division, b. The Croatian, proper name Chorwat, 
or Chrobat (mountaineers ; ) came from the Carpathians in the seventh 
century. Occupy Croatia, W . Dalmatia, part of Istria, and Camiola, 
and the S. W. counties of Hungary. Those on the sea coast very 
much Italianized. Three dialects, Croatian proper, CarnioUan, aao 
Dalmatian, c. The S. Wends. From the Upper Vistula in the 
seventh century; differ from the Croats in manners; retain to'WarvU 
them a deadly hatred. Theif language fast disappearing, and mixed 
with a great deal of Grerman ; use the German articles. Dialects. 
The Cafniolian, the principal dialect, intermixed now with the 
Crootiam The Carinthian. The Stirian. The Sloweni in the S. W. 
corner of Hungry. 

n. The Slavish or Western. Four great divisions. 1. The Polish; 
ttriginaUy eccspied Peland, ^ena* W> JPrussiay and 
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GooTerted U> the Romish foith, and a barbarous Latin became fne 
huif^oage of religkm and general commnnic^Ltion. In the last ceo 
toiy the dialect of Warsaw was made the language of the court and 
government, and has since been coltiYated. The principal ^ects 
are the pore Poinish, the Church language throughout Poland. Umb 
Masorian. The Cassubian, in Pomerania, and W. Prussia, much 
mixed with German, The Silesian, ori^ally extended o?er all 
Silesia, now confined by the German and J3<^emian to a few small 
districts, that use P<dish prayer books. 

2. Bohemian. Tschechen (Grennan.) Proper name Czesk^^ (ths 
▼an, 2 The earliest Slayons who invaded the old Gothic territoneB,in 
the sixth centniy. Has long been a cultivated language ; use the 
Grennan iUphabet; oldest written monument a hymn of the lOtfa 
century, stiU sung ; Bible translated in the 1 4th ( brightest period the 
16th century. The language now cultivated after the models of the 
16th (seatnry ; abounds in combinations of consonants , spoken al 
present by two thirds of the Bohemians ; rest speak German. The 
dialect of Prague the puresL The Moravians speak dialects of Bo- 
hemian. Proper name Morawsky Several dialects, viz. the Haoakj, 
the oldest^ The Chorwats or Ylaki, in the mountains on the fron- 
tiers of Hungary. The Slowaks in Upper Hungary, scattered bnt 
numerous, language corrupted with Hungarian, use the Bohemian 
languages in their religious services. The Podluzaki, of Croatiao 
origin, in the S. £• of Moravia, a peculiar dialect, 

3. Serbian, proper name Ssershe and Ssbri ; orig^ally occupied 
all Upper Saxony fiom the Oder to the Saale ; now confined to Lo- 
satia and a few villages in the adjoining teiTitor'*^. There are two 
principal dialects, the Upper and Lower, the former the purest 
Attempts were made, the last century, to root out the language, 
but they did not succeed. '^^^ have now reli^ous books in their 
kmguage, and a translation of Klopstock's Messiah, 

4. N. Wends or Polabish ; originally occupied all the N. of Ge^ 
many firom Holstein to the Oder, now entirely rooted out by the Ger- 
man ; had a near affinity to the Polish ; spoken in Pomerania, in 1400, 
in three towns in Luneburg, in the last century ; at Ratzebuig and 
on the Leyne, not yet entirely extinct, about half of it Dutch. 

6th Familt. The Lettoniaic or German Slavish, proper name 
Letwa. A mixture of Slavish and Gothic, about two thirds the 
former. The W, Slayons or Poles overrun and conquered the original 
Gothic tribes, and by their intermixture the language was fonoed. 
On^finally occupied all the shores of the Baltic from the Vistula to the 
Dwma ; now more confined ; the W. Lettonian rooted out by the 
€rerman. Four Divisions. 1. The old Prussian, originally spoken in 
all E. and W. Prussia ; at the close of the 1 7th century, spoken only 
by a fciw old people ; has lon^ since disappeared, its place supplied by 
the German. 2, Prussic-Lithauish or Lithuanian, spoken between 
the Tnster and the Memel in £• Prussia, has the nearest affinity to 
the old Prussian, 3^ Polnish-Lithauish or Scfaaraaitan, spoken onlr 
in the Schamaitan district of Lithuania; tiie rest of Lithuania, PoP 
ish ; has the nearest affinity to the Polish, particularly in its hissinf 
sounds. 4. Proper Lettonian, spoken in Livonia, Counand (Ctfrii^ 
Samogitia, and the adjoining districts of Prussia and Lithuania. The 
purest spoken around Mittau and Riga, It is the only dialect that 
nas a mixture of Finnish, It abounds in Grothic, and has retained 
many 4»2d words that have disappeared in the German. 



TthFAMiLT. THEFmifiBH. Tachudnh (German,) Czudi (Rus 
kian;) proper name Suomalaine, from Sooma, a swamp. A dark 
coloured, diminutiye race, bow confined to the £. shores of the 
Baltic. The Laplanders are associated with this family by Adelun^, 
bat they have many physical differences, and in this reispect ap 
proach nearer to the Samoiedes. They howeyer haye a gpreater 
affinity to the Finns in their lang^a^'e. He thinks they were a Fin- 
nish tribe, separated from the rest ofthe family at a yery early period, 
and then modified by their seyere climate and sayage habits, so as 
almost to lose their natural resemblance. The Finns are divided 
into four sections. 1. The Proper Finnish, spioken thronghout Fin- 
land, and in some districts o^ Ingpria, the most cultiyated, has many 
Swedish words ; principal dialects, the Finnish Proper near Abo, 
Carelian, and Olsmetian. The Finnish is also spoken byacolonyof 
Finns in the N. of Norway. They are there called Quans. 2. The 
Gsthonian, spoken in the goyemment of Reyel or Esthcmia, and the 
island of Oesel. Two dialects, the Reyelian and the Dorpatian. The 
Krewina, in Courland, on the Memel, speak a yery corrupt £s 
thonian. 3. The Liyonian, spoken by about one third of the Li 
yonians in the N. ; the Lettonian is spoken in the S. They use the 
Lettonian in their churches. The language Is fast disappearing. 4 
The LapponiaU. The Laplanders in their persons resemble the Sa 
moiedes, in their languag^e, the Finns ; their dialecto '*re yery nume- 
rous. Their whole number does not ei^ceed 20,000. Prcmer name 
Same. They liye a minatory life in the N. extremity or Europe, 
where they are surrounded by Swedes, Finns, &c., and yet remaiv 
entirely distinct. 

In the S. £. comer of Europe are three languages, whose affint 
ties are not yet fully established, yiz. the WaUiachian, Hungarian 
and Albanian. 

L Thb Wallachian ; called by Adelung, Romish-Slayish ; pro- 
per name, Rumanje ; called by the Russians vlaki, by the Albanians 
Tjaban, both signifying shepherd. They inhabit WaHachia, Mol« 
dayia, part of Transylyania, Temeswar, and Lower Hungry, and 
also part of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly. The basis of this 
language is thought to be Latin, from the Roman Colonies in Dacia; 
this was increased, by the introduction ofthe Romish worship in the 
I4th century, and by the goyemment of the knights of St John, in 
ihe 13th. About one half the language of this origin ; the rest Sla- 
yonian, with some Greek, Gothic, Turkish, &c. The Latin and Sla- 
yonian give the character to the language. Two great dtyisions. 
]. The Dacian, N. of the Danube. 3. The Thracian or Kutzo« 
Vlaki, S. of the Danube, the most conrupt This lan^age is not 
cultiyated ; the principal people speak Greek and Turkish 

IL The Hungarian; proper name Magyar; formerly called 
CJgiirs. They are said to l>e of Turkish-Tatar origin, ami inhabit- 
ed the desert of Jaik, K. of the Caspian, in the fourth centory ; in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, they entered Hungary and settled on toe 
T^eiss and Danube. Thiur language has many affinities to the Fin 
nish, and they bnye been reckoned, by some, a Finnish race, but 
they are more probably of Tatar orig^. The language l^as been 
long used by polished society, and is now cultiyated who much zeal, 
particularly at Bnda. lliere is a uniform language of books and 
good society, yery different from the dialects of the populace, which 
may be ranked under two heads, that of Raab in the W. or tJppei 
Huagary» and that of Debreczin in the K. or Lower Hungary. 
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III. The Albanian ; proper name Sbipeter; Amtfnt fTinrkc^.} 
They occupy £. lUyria and £pirus, and are scattered oyer Thessaiy 
and Greece, and even as far as Constantinople. They form an ex^ 
tensiye people, whose language has no direct affinity. They are 
inrtly or the Greek Church, and partly Mahometan. They are said 
to hare an ancient Church language. They are probably descended 
from one of the £. barbarous nations, who inyaded the empire be^ 
tween the fourth and fourteenth centuries, and are thought to be the 
same as the Albanians of Caucasus, and the Alans of S. Russia, who 
iiivaded Bulgaria as late as 1308. There are several dialects, but 
little known. A colony of Albanians settled in Sdayonia in 1737 
and another near Rcggio and Messina in 1461. Both of them retain 
their language and customs. They are still a barbarous and preda- 
tory race, much employed by the Turks in their armies. 

SthFAAiiLt. TttE TuRKisH-TATAK. Extends from the Altai mouD- 
tains to the Caspian, and Nt of the same and the Euxine from the 
Danube to £. Siberia. It has also furnished the ruling population of 
the Ottoman Empire. Descended from the ancient Scythians ; pro- 
per name Turban or Turan ; Tatar, from Tata nomadic. They 
were formerly a nomadic race, and even those who haye become sta* 
tionary, still retain thffir nomadic habits. There are two great di- 
visions, the Turkish and the Tatar. 

I. The Turkish or S. Tatars ; extend from the Altai to the Cas- 

Sian ; original country, N. Persia ; the ancient Massagetae and Sog- 
iani, the latter civilized. In the II th century, they invaded Persia, 
and gradttaliy extended their power westward. The last of these in- 
vading tribes, the Osmanli, prevailed, and finally established the Ot- 
toman empire. The principal dialects at the present time are, 1. 
The Turkestan, in Soongaria, bordering on the Mongtils, about ^(XN^ 
families, stationary. 2. The Turkman ; remains of the W. Turke* 
Stan, who in 1468 conquered Persia, driven out 1508. Nomadic, 
wander o-/er the whole of W. Asia as far as Syria and NatoUa. % 
The Usbecs, the ancient Ilnbes, nomadic and predatory, some of them 
settled in towns, on the Aral and the rivers Gihon and Sihon. 4. 
The Bucharian, S. of the Usbecs, extending to the frontiers of Per- 
sia. J Two divisions. The Little Bucharian, E. of the Belur Tag 
in Cashgar, subject to China. The Great Bucharian, W. ci the 
Belur Ta^ on the Gihon, once a powerful and highly civilized peo- 
ple, now in a declining state, seat of their former power in Saniar* 
Oand. Language the most eultiyated of the E. Turks, mix^ with 
Persian. 5. The Caramanian in S. Natolia, nomadic, language near- 
est the Turkish. 6. The Osmanli or Turkish proper; originally 
from Turkestan, left there 645, invaded Persia, and finally under 
Osman in the I4th century, passed into Asia Minor and established (he 
Turkish power, completed by the conquest of Constantinople in (he 
15th. The langui&ge has been much cultivated at the Ottoman court, 
and has become the general language of the Turkish empire, parti- 
cularly in the N. provinces. It is mixed with a great deal of Arabic 
and Persian. It is now a copious knd fiexible language, with mune* 
rous inflexions. There are tnany dialects, the purest in Constanti- 
nople. The Turks were originally a rafce of nomadio barbarians, 
and are now less mild and civilised than ^e Tatars. They still re- 
tain their original nomadic institutions. 

II. The Tatar Proper or N. Tatars ; fextending N. of the Enx- 
me and Caspian from the Danube to E. Siberia. Tlje principal in- 
habitants of 6v Russia and W. Siberia. The most etrilized ef all 
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Bomades, conquered bj Geni^ Khan; afterwards finrmed two 
powerful kingdoms ; the W. or that of Kipchak on the Volga, this 
at one time conquered Russia ; and. the E. or that of Turan in Sibe^ 
ria, conquered by the Russians, 1550. There aiie two principal di 
Wsions. 1. The Pure Tatars. The principal tribes are, a. The 
Nogays and Krim Tatars, in the W., from the Danube to the Kubaa* 
proper name Mankat The Krim T. are stationary and ctvilized, 
^e Nogavs ncxnadic. b. The Kumans, a I'atar stock, originally 
from the Kuma in E. Russia. They became a powerful people, and 
apread their conquests as &r as the Danube in the 1 Ith and ISth 
centuries. A large colony settled in Hungary, where they long re** 
mained distinct, but now speak the Hungarian language^ c. The 
Kasan Tatars, ori^nallv- noraades, then a-settled and civilized peo- 
ple ; the ihost cultivated of all the Tatar dialects, d. The Orenburrh 
TatarS) on the N» of the Caspian, nomadip, very different from the 
former, e. The Bashkirs, in the S. part of the Uril mountains, partly 
subject to Russia* herdsmen and agriculturists . L Kirgises, a pre- 
dato]^ race, in Turkestan and the wide steppes N. of the Aral. jg» 
The Turans or Siberian Tatars ; formed a powerful kingdom on the 
Ural and Tobol ; afterwards conquered by the Mongols, and finally 
by the Russians in the 16th century. The principal tribes are the 
Turalinzes, the Tobolsk T. the Tafainzes, the Tomsk T., the Obin- 
zes, and the Barabinzes, all on the waters of the Oby, and N. of the 
steppes. They are generally employed in agriculture and fishing. 

2. The Mongolian Tatars ; formed, by the mixture of the Mongols 
and Turans, after the conquest of the latter by the former. . The 
Mongol gpivea a character to their language. They inhabit the coun- 
try £. and S. of the Turans, and are less cultivated. Theprinoipal 
tribes are, the Krasnoyi and Kusnetzi on the Olrj^ ; the Katchinzi, 
on the Jenesei ; the Chulymski, on the Chulym, between the upper 
Qby and the Jenesei ; jthe Teleuts, in Soong^ria, some of their farai- 
fies have spread N. to the Tom and the Jenesei, religion Shanaa- 
ism ; the Jakuts, in E. Siberia, on the Lena, have the Mongol figure^ 
and their language the most corrupted with Mongol and Tungu- 
sian words ; the Chu washes, in Kasan on the Volga and Ufa, agri- 
culturists and christians, their original language admost lost, not Ta» 
tar, now use a Tatar dialect modified by their own peculiar language^ 

The Turks and Tatars belong to the brown variety of the Canca*> 
sian race. Their hair and beard generally black, sometimes dark 
lied ; their complexion pure white, when not exposed. The Eastern 
Tatars, particularly the Jakuts, very dark ; probably modified in tyom* 
plexion, as well as language, by mixture with the Mongols^ 

There are several nations, on the frontiers of ^^urope and Asia, 
whose ai^nities are not established. They have been called Finns, 
but they have few relations with the proper Finns, in language or 
eustoms. They are now insulated by the Russians and Tatars, and 
few in numbers. Probably the remains of some more extensive 
family or families, mixed with their conquerors, or neighbours. Such 
examples are not uncommon. I have ventured to call them Ths 
VoLooDiAN Gnotrp. 

I. Permians and Sirjanians. Two dialects of the same language ; 
few Finnish words. Once occupied all the country between the 
White Sea and theUralian mountains; now much reduced. In the 
provinces of Archangel ^and Kasan ; nearly related to the tw6 follow 
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fl Chermisses, m Kasan and Nizney-Ploir^orod, oti (he Volga ; 
language peculiar, but mixed with much Tatar. 

111. Mordwins, in Kasan, Orenburgh, and Nizney, on the Volg^a, 
two tribes^ (Mokscba and Ersad,] who formerly spoke distinct Ian- 
gnares, now blended and mixed with Tatar ; not long since were 
heauiens. 

f V. Votiaks, proper name Ud ; on the Viatka and Kama, in Ka- 
san ; S. of the Permians ; now africulturaL Langnare intennedi- 
ate between the Chermisses and Permians, nearer the latter. 

V. Teptjerai ; Tatar for a people who pay no taxes ; a mixtore 
of Chermisses, Chuwashes, Votiaks, and Tatars, who live in Oren- 
bnrgh, partly distinct, partiy blendeid ; stationary in villages. Their 
different languages are fast blending into one. An example of the 
mixture of languages. 

The Chuwashes, perhaps, should be placed here in this group. 

VI. Voguls, in Siberia, on the Kama and Irtish, N. of the Ural, 
proper name Mansi. A peculiar, but very mixed language ; has a 
near affinity to that of the Ostiaks on the Conda. 

VII.' Ostiaks, on the Conda and Oby, in tiie government of To- 
bokki ; hunters and fishermen. Language nearest the Vo?ul, with 
riiuch Samoiede ; trace their origin from the Permians. The word 
Ostiak, in Tatar, signifies a stranger, and is applied to tribes of differ 
6nt origin. 

There is another collection of tribes or nations, speaking langnageft 
which have no direct affinity, though by some referred to one com- 
mon origin, with different customs, and inveterately hostile to each 
other, st3l barbarous and predatory, in the mountains of Caucasus. 
They are few in numbers, insulated and surrounded by the Tatars 
and Georgians. I have here arranged them under the general 
term of The Caucasian Group. They are all without a written 
AUguage. I. The Abkhas, Abchassa, herdsmen and robbers, at the 
W. extremity of Caucasus, on the Black Sea, on both sides of the 
mountains. II. The Circassians, Cherkassi, proper name, Adigi, 
herdsmen and robbers ; the nation is all noble ; the commoo peo- 
ple are conquered slaves, who speak their language ; remarkable for 
their beaubr. Extend from the N. side of Caucasus to the N. of the 
Kuban. Two principal dialects. The Kabardinien N. of the Ku* 
ban. The Temirgoi »., the most numerous and powerful. Ill* The 
Ossetes ; proper name, Ir. A beautiful race, but wild and predato- 
ry ; on the high N. mountains of Caucasus, on the left bank of the 
Xerek. Language peculiar; said to have an affinity with the an- 
cient Mede. IV. The Kisti, or Ingushi ; inhabit Ae mountains 
around the sources of the Terek; the wildest race in Caucasos; 
thought to be descended from the Alans. There are five tribes or 
dialects. The Tushetan live in Georgia. V. The Lesgi, inhabit 
the E. side of Caucasus, as far as the low country in Dagfae8tan,tf» 
the Caspian ; not one people, but a collection of several distinc* 
tribes and languag^es. The most numerous and powerfid race in 
Caucasus. The principal divisions are, 1. The Awars, in tbeN» 
W. ; said to be descended from the Huns ; the most poweifulof thf 
Legi. 2. The Kasi-Kumuks, S. E. of tiie former ; Mahometans, 
more civilized than the former, skilled in working metals ; lan^afs 
much mixed with Arabic and Tatar. 3. The Akushas, N. of the 
former, extending to the low countir ; very savage ; live in a range 
of wild mountains ; language peculiar, but mixed with the former 
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4. The KuraliaoB, in the high xnountains S. W. of the Awais; little, 
known. 

Besides these nations, there are many Tatar tribes in Caucasus, 
particularly in the high mountains around the Terek. The low 
country, along the N. and E. sides of Caucasus, is chiefly occupied 
by Tatars. The Tatt is a mixture of Tatar and Persian, spoken by 
a people, who live in villages iu Shirvan, particularly around Baku. 

.9th Family. The Gsoroian or Grusicm ; proper name, Iwer. 
Occupy all the country S. of Caucasus, from the Black Sea to Shir- 
▼an and the Caspian. Christianized in the fourth century. They 
have an ancient Church language, which has been considerably cul- 
tivated ; now not in common use. Were once a cultivated people, 
but have been repeatedly conquered by the Persians and Turks, and 
lately by the Russians. Still a stationary people, but less cultivated 
than formerly. Language very harsh and guttural. Several dia- 
lects ; the principal, the Kartuel in the centre, the purest, derived 
from the old Church language ; the Imerettian, and the Mingrelian, 
in the W., on the Black Sea, more corrupt, mixed with Greek; the 
Suanitish and Tushetan, in the high mountains of Caucasus, mixed 
with Circassian and Kistian* 

10th Familt. The Armeniajv ; proi)er name, Haikia. A very 
peculiar language ; has no direct affinitv with any living lang^age« 
Some affinities have been traced with the ancient Thracian, Zeod, 
and Pehlvi. Very harsh and guttural ; abounds in inflexions, in that 
respect resembling the Greek, The Armenians were early chris- 
tianizedf the Bible was translated in 405, when -their own UstoTj 
commences ; they have always been tributary.. They are now one 
of the most Commercial people in Asia, and have spread themselves, 
for this purpose, as widely as the Jews. Wherever they go, they 
carry their peculiar language, religion, and customs. Their Bible 
has seized as a model for their written language, which is widely di8<^ 
tinct from the vernacular language now spoken by the people in 
Turkish and Persian Armenia. There are several dialects; the 
purest, the Sjuljan, on the Aras. 

11th Family. The Persian. These languages are of two 
classes, the Ancient and the Modem. I. The Ancient ; now ex*> 
tinct. There were two principal languages, the Zend and the 
Pehlvi. 1. The Zend or ancient Median; originally spoken in the 
N. W. provinces of Persia, S. and S. W. of the Caspian; entirely 
extinct, only a few traces in the Armenian ; not the parent of ihe 
modern Persian ; yery harsh, abounding in consonants ; the only 
monument, the Zendavesta, the sacred hock, of the Guebres, or wor-. 
shippers of fire ; extinct as a spoken language before Christ ; still 
retamed in the sacred books of the Parsi, Siough understood by very 
few. The Pa-Zend, a dialect mixed with the Pehlvi,. 2. The 
Pehlvi or Parthian ; originally the langnaji^ of Lower Media and 
Parthia, or modern Ghilan and Cohestan, in the N. of Persia. The 
language of the Parthian court, till its downfall, A. D. 300. The 
oldest monument, a translation of the Zendavesta, B. C. Has many 
affinities with the Zend, though very considerably different ; has a 
flpres^ter mixture of Semitic words. 3. The Parsi ; became the court 
language of Persia, on tiie downfall of the Parthian government, 
A. D. 300. It was originally the language of Farsistan : first civil- 
ized by Cyrus ; cultivated there as a provincial language, till the 
Sassanidae made it their court language, A. D. 300. It continued 
such, till the Mahometan invasion, A. I). 650« It is now extinct as a 

B* 
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▼«rnaciilar lang^nage ; not used as each by the Parsees, or fire wcr 
•^ 'typers. The purest specimen is the Shah Nameb of Ferdusi, of 
the lOth century. A much softer language, than the two former ; 
the parent of the modem Persian ; hto many affinities with the San 
sent, Greek, and Gothic. 

The ancient Persians were fire worshippers, or followers of Zo- 
roaster. At the Mahometan invasion, the greater part of the popu- 
lation embraced the religion of their conquerors. They are now 
Mahometans of the Shiite sect. (The Turks are at the head of the 
Bunnite sect, the other great division of Mahometanism.) A coDsi- 
derable part of the Persian people adhered to their old religion, which 
they still retain, together with their sacred books and peculiar cus- 
toms. They are called Parsees or Guebres. They are widely scat- 
tered in the S. of Asia ; live by themselyes, and are very industri- 
eras, frugal people, generally engaged in commerce. They are 
found in some districts in Persia, particularly at Baku on the Cas- 
pian, where they maintain a perpetual fire, by means of an inflam- 
mable gas which issues from tne soil; aUo in tbef province of Yezd. 
A colony settled early in Guzerat, and they are now numerous ii^ 
Bombaj, and the other cities of India, where they are among the 
wealthiest merchants of the country. They have not retained their 
original laneuage, except in their ancient books of religion. 

U. The Modera. Only one cultivated language, the Peniao. 
The Parsi became a provincial language, at the Mabommedan inva- 
sion of Persia. The Arabic then became the language of the court 
and of religion. The old language was restored bj the Dileroee, 
977, and was then carried to great perfection, particularly by the 
Persian Poets. It has now become one of the most musical, and 
most cultivated of all the languages of Asia. It is at present, the 
prevailing lan^a^ of the Persian empire, and the language of ge> 
neral communication throughout a large part of the East, from Ben- 
gal to the Levant, answering to the French in Europe. It has bor- 
rowed much, in its present state, from the Arabic and Turkish. Ite 
most flourishing period, from the 13th to the 15th century. Since 
impaired by the invasion of the Mongols, and the civil wars, which 
have desolated and divided the Empire. Its most eminent writers 
were Ferdusi, who rather belonged to the Parsi, Hafiz, Sadi^ and 
Jami. This langnage is very simple in its structure. It has a near 
affinity to the German, not only in its roots, but in its forms and in- 
flexions ; it also resembles the Greek and Sanscrit in its radicals. 

There are many vernacular Dialects in Persia, some of which are 
said to approach the Parsi, and others the Pehlvi. The principal an 
the Taberistan, [poetical remains as old as the 13th century,) Ganr 
and Khorasan, similar, in the N. E. ; Khusistan, Farsi, Mekran,'and 
Herman. 

The Curdish, the language of a powerful people on the confines of 
Persia and Turkey ; centre, Curdistan ; have spread into Fars, and 
AS far W. as Natolia; from the 11th to the 13th century overrun 
Persia and Turkey to the Mediterranean ; the famous Saladin wasa 
Curd. Langnage derived from the same stock with the Persian, but 
ruder and simpler in its forms ; more blended with S^nitic. Still a 
nomadic race ; divided into tribes, each of which has it( dialect; the 
purest that of Amadia, the seat of its most powerful chieftain. 

12th Family. Pat an or Afghan ; proper name, Pushto; tw 
Bangpuage of a powerful nomadic people, in the mountains b etween 
Persia and 1 ndia. It is said to be one half peculiar, the rest borroM 
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from Persian and Sanscrit. Said to hare come from high middle 
Asia, in the sixth century. They have long been a powerful people ; 
in the 10th century, became Mahoinmedans ; in the 13th conquered 
Hindostan, and founded the Gaur dynasty, conquered by the Moguls 
in the 16th; about 1750, formed the powerful kingdom of Kand^ar 
or Ca'ubul, including the E. half of Persia, the N. W. provinces of 
Hiudostan, and the 8. part of Independent Tartary. 

The Belooches, a half civilized race, who have formed an inde- 
pendent state in Mekran, including the S. E. part of Persia, as far 
as the Indus, are a branch of the Patan Family. 

13th Family. The Hindoo. One of the earliest civilized people; 
have remained the longest unaltered ; trace their history back to a 
high antiquity ; first distinct chronology begins at the death of Vikra- 
manditya, A. C. 56. The peeple were the same at the invasion of 
Alexander, as at the present time. Proofs of very early civilization— 
the permanency of their casts, religion, and customs, altogether pe- 
culiar, and resembling no others now existing — remains of their early 
science, algebra, astronomy, and logic ; of tbeir early metaphysics, 
metempsychosis, &c. ; these anterior to the civilization of ancient 
Greece — remains of ancient magnificence, at Elephauta, Mahabali- 
pura, and EUora. Earliest religion that of Brahina ; reformed by 
Buddhu 683 A. C. After long contentions the Brahmans prevailed, 
and drove the Buddhists into Ceylon and farther India, in the first 
century. Formed a powerful native empire on the Ganges; Benares 
the ancient centre of civilization and power. This native empire 
overthrown by the Patans in the 13th century, and the Patan dynasty 
by the Moguls in the i6th. The Mogul dynasty retained a nominal 
authority till 1790 ; but after its overthrow by Nadir Shah. 1739, it 
had lost its real power. The Mahrattas a native race, then gained 
the ascendancy ; but were defeated, first by the Patans, and then by 
the British, wno are now the ruling power in Hindostan. 

The Languages of Hindostan. are of two classes; the ancient 
now extinct as spoken languas^es, but still the languages of the sa- 
cred books, and of their early literature; and the modern vemaculat 
dialects. 

1. The Ancient. I.Sanscrit. The ancient language of religion, 
law, and literature ; preserved in the Vedas and Shastras, the insti- 
tutes of Mif^nu, (a code of ancient law,) the Mahabharata, (an epic 
poem,] the Sacontala, (a drama,) &c. Proper name, Sarri'skrita, 
adorned writing. Now cultivated by the learned, as a dead language; 
not spoken in purity, but the parent of the modem Hindoo languages. 
A highly cultivated langnuage, abounds in inflexions, polysyllabic. 
Has many affinities with the W. Caucasian languages, particularly 
the Greek and Latin. The Hindoos are probably, from this affinity 
of language, and from their physical conformation, oval face, and 
long flowing hair, a Caucasian family, although, from their exposure 
to a very warm climate, generally of a dark olive complexion. The 
N. Hindoos, and those not exposed, resemble the Persians in com- 
plexion. 

2. Pracrit ; an extinct langfuage, found in the ancient books ; the 
dialect of the lower classes ; used in their early dnunas by women 
and good genii ; closely related to the Sanscrit. 

3. Apobhransa or Magadha; a dialect ungrammatized ; used in 
the early dramas by lovers. 4. Bali ; the language of religion and 
Hteratnre of the Buddhists, in Ceylon and Farther India ; retained 
tn tiie sacred books of Buddhu ; a dialect of it, the Pali Singhala, 



tke court dialect of Kand^ in Ceylon ; used as a sacred and eh^ant 
lang^ag'e, in the courts of Burmab and Siam, though it has no affinity 
to Uieir natiye lang^uages ; has a close affinity to the Sanscrit 

II. The Modern Languages, now spoken in Hindostan. These 
are not deriyed directly from the Sanscrit, (the ancient cultivated 
language of general communication,) but from the Pracrit, the Ma- 
gadha, and other provincial dialects* 

There are two great divisions* 1. The General languages of Hin- 
dostan* a. The Mongolian Hindostanee, or Moors ; formed by a 
mixture of the native Hindoo with the languages of the Mahomme- 
dan and Mogul conquerors, particularly with Arabic and Persian 
The Persian was at nrst the language of the Mog^l court, but uniting 
with the native dialects of Agra and Delhi, and the Arabic of the re- 
ligious books, it formed the present lan^age, which became the pre- 
vailing dialect of the Mahommedans in India. It is now split into 
several dialects, b. Pure or High Hindostanee. Hindee or Deva 
Nag^rak Agra was the original seat of Hindoo power, and of a polite 
language, called Wradscha, now extinct. Then Benares became 
the seat of power and refinement, and after the Mahommedan con- 
quest, the centre of the Brahmins, and of all the remains of ancient 
Hindoo learning* They formed there a cultivated and polished 
language, which has become the prevailing dialect of the native 
population, particularly on the Ganges. It has the nearest affinity 
to the Sanscrit of any modern dialect 

2. The Provincial Dialects of Hijidostan. These are very nume- 
roiis, and have all an affinity to the ancient Sanscrit and Pracrit 
They are spoken by a population of about 100 millions. The Hin- 
doos have been overrun and conquered, for several hundred years, 
and vet have retained their languages and customs very distinct 
The ^. Hindoos, and those of the central mountains, are a lai^er 
and fairer race, than those of the low plains of the Ganges, and ofS* 
India ; but all have a common physiognomy, a long slender oval face, 
resembling that of the ancient Egyptians. The Hindoos extend 
from the Himalaya mountains to (^ape Comorin and Ceylon, land froin 
the Indus to the mountains E. of Beng^. On the N. C. and £. 
frontier, they are mingled with tribes of Mongolian or Tibetan origin, 
as in Nepaul, Assam, &c., and on the N. W. with the Patans. The 
Arabs have long frequented the W. coasts, where there are also an- 
cient colonies of Jews and Syrian Christians. The Mahommedans, 
who are scattered over Hindostan, are descended from the followers 
of the Patau and Mongol invaders, more or less intermingled with 
the natives. Many Persian, Arabic, and Armenian adventurers are 
found scattered over Hindostan, and the British have recently given 
a new modification to government and society. 

Much has been lately done, to illustrate the dialects in Hindostan, 
by the British residents in that country, particularly by the Mission* 
aries at Serampore. They have translated the whole or parts of the 
Bible into the following, viz. Oashmeer, Punjabee, Sikh, Mooltaoee, 
Wutch and Sindh, in the countries along the Indus ; Bhikaneer, in 
the desert £. of that river ; Oodypoor, Jypoor, and Marwa, io the 
hilly and mountainous countries W. and S. W. of the Ganges, noir 
occupied by the Rajpoots and Mahrattas ; Brij'Bbassa and IVfatshura, 
in the Dooab. and on the opposite shores of the Ganges and Jumna; 
Hinduwee, tne dialect of Benares and the upper Ganges gene- 
nil j ; Bengale or Gaur, the prerailing dialect of uie loirer 
Ganges ; Mait'hila, in Tirbut, between Bengal and Oude ; Uriya, 



Jtppen^. f I. 

ttti the W. frontier of Beng^ ; Nepala, (tber^ are iel^eral dialects i4 
Nepatil ; the priD€ipaI are the Purbuttee, of Hindoo origin, and the 
Newar, probably of Tibetan origin ^ with a large mixture of San* 
«crit;] Assamese, along the Borrampooter, N. E. of Bengal, (Uio* 
doo;] Orissa, in the province of that name; Gundwana, in the 
fnountainous country W. of Orissa ; Telinga or Teloogoo, from Orissa 
to Madras, and in Uolconda ; M ahratta or Maharashtra, in central 
Hindostan, the language of the Mahrattas, the most powerful of the 
natire Hindoos ; Gujurattee, in Gtizerat ; Kunknna, on the coast, 
from Surat to Goa ; Kurnata, on the coast, S. of the former^ and in 
the neighbouring Gauts ; the old language, or that of the Canara 
Brahmins, is nearly pure Sanscrit ; Malay alim or Malabar, at the S* 
extremity of Hindostan, and along the coast of Malabar ; Tarn ul, on 
the Coromandel coast, in the S. of India generally, and on the coasts 
of Ceylon; Cingalese or Sinhala, in the low country of Ceylon, 
greatly corrupted with Tamul, Portuguese, and Malay ; Kandi or 
Sinhala Pali, m the central mountains of Ceylon ; Maldiyian, in the 
Maldive islands, originally settled from Ceylon 

The Gypsies^ Zigeuner (German,) Zigduns ; pi^per name Roma, 
men. A wandering, swartoy raoe, with striking Hindoo features; 
entered Europe, from the S. E. in the 15th century ; soon spread 
over the whole, as far as Spain and Great Britain ; bare always re* 
tained their peculiar physiognomy and customs, and their language; 
still an idle waodef ing race ; live by plundering, tinkering, fortune-^ 
telling, mtisic, &c. \ hay^ resisted all attempts at civilization ; tnost 
numerous in Spain and the E. territories of Austria. Their lan^ 
^age is much mixed with those of the countries they haye settled 
m, particularly the Slavonian ; but still retains its original character* 
Said to resemble the dialects of some of the low casts of Hindoos, 
and to have many affinities with that of the MooUan Banians in As- 
trachan. There are many wandering tribes in Hiodostan, resem- 
bling the Gypsies ; such as the Zingan, a race of pirates, at the mouth 
of the Indus ; the Pariars, called Chandala and Hatri, by the Hin- 
doos, a race of outcasts, who eat flesh, and like the Gypsies feed on 
earrion ; the Bezigurs or Nats, a wandering raoe, live by music and 
dancmg, divided into seven oasts, (the Moravian Gypsies Jiare four 
casts, the lowest outcasts from the others ;] the Pindarees, a race of 
mounted robbers in the mountains ef Central India, fee. There are 
many other wandering tribes in India, who eat flesh, and neglect the 
particular observances of their religion. The Gypsies are thought 
to be one of these races, who inhabited W. India, and were driven 
out t>y the Moguls in the 15th century ; said to have amounted to 
half a million. They spread over the W. of Asia and N. Africa, 
and entering Europe by Turkey, soon extended themselves to the 
Atlantic. 

14tb pAMTtT. The Semitic ; extending from the Indian ocean 
to A »ia Minor, and from Persia io the Mediterranean; has been 
known for nearly 4000 years ; one ef the earliest civilized people, 
yet not as early as the Egyptians and Hindoos ; possesses the oldest 
written monuments, in the earliest books of the Old Testament; has 
embraced every variety of people, from the highly civilized Baby- 
lonians and Phoenicians, to the wild wandering Arabs ; now extend- 
ed, by the Arabs, over the greater part of N. Africa, and as a gene- 
ral language of religion and communication, through all the Maho- 
metan countries. These languages have a close affinity to each 
other, and have varied Uttle in structure, for 3000 years. They 



ftbooad in inilexiaiu, which are elTeL^ed by meau oTsffixes. T|iere 

are three ffreat dirisioDS, the N., M., and S. 

I. The ArameaD, or N. ; bounded N. by Asia Minor and Armeaia, 
6. by Arabia and Palestine. Two principal divisions, the £!. and 
W. ; orig-inally separated by the Upper Euphrates. 

1. E. or Chaldee; originally four distinct dialects; the S« Chal- 
deans, the earliest ciyilized, in the Delta of the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, and on the plains of Mesopotamia, fire worshippers ; the N. 
Chaideans, from the mountains N. of Mesopotamia, rude and idda^ 
troQS, iayaded the former in the plains,, and founded the Babjloniao 
monarchy ; the Assyrians on the Tigris, extending eastward to Per- 
sia, foundeid Nineveh, conquered the S. Chaldeans, and were finally 
conquered by the N. Chaldeans or Babylonians. These three dia- 
lects were then blended, and gave origin to a common lan^uage^ 
Under the Seleticidae, the Syrians overran their country^ and corrupt- 
ed their language. They early embi^ed Christianity. Thelangaage 
is now confined to a few Ohristians, in the villages around Diarbeket 
and MosuL The ancient Elamites, in the plains between the Per- 
sian gulf and the mountains of Farsistan, were Chaldeans. 

2. w. or Syriac; from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and 
afterwards to the Tigris ; early christianized ; cultivated at Edessa, 
in the fourth century ; the old Syriac of that period now used in the 
religious books of the Jacobite and Nestorian Christians, and by the 
Chnstians of St. Thomas in Malabar ; spoken now in insulated dis- 
tricts of Syria and Mesopotamia, alsain Curdistan ; the purest around 
Edessa in Mesopotamia. • 

II. The Canaanitish or Middle. Originally small tribes and noma- 
dic. Those on the sea coast became highly commercial and civilized. 
The Jewish state was then founded and became predominant, till its 
overthrow by the Babylonians. Possesses the earliest known writ- 
ings, the Pentateuch, and the book of Job ; the latter Idumean, with 
ifiany Arabicisms. The Rabbinical Hebrew the only dialect that 
can be now called vernacular ; all the others extinct. 

1. The Philistines ; supposed to have been Egyptians from the 
Nile, but finally spoke a dialect of Hebrew ; settled in the S. W. 
of Palestine ; commercial and powerful, till the time of David. 

2. The Phoenician ; the greatest commercial people of early anti- 
quity; said to have come from the Persian gulf; spread theVnselvei 
over the Mediterranean, and settled and founded states in Cyprus, 
Malta, and N. Africa. Language, a dialect of Hebrew ; remains in 
eoins and insoriptions. 

3. The Punic or Carths^nian: a Phoenician colony, 1234 A. C; 
became a very powerful people, till conquered by the Romans. Lant 
guage extinct; only remains a few lines in Plautus; related to the 
Hebrew. 

4. The Hebrew. Said to have been originally from Mesopotar 
mia; nomadic till the time of Moses. Langua^ at its height* 
under David^ and Solomon ; greatly corrupted with Chaldean, by 
the Babylonish captivity. Severad progressive divisions, viz. a 
Old Hebrew, found only in the books of the Old Testament; b. 
Old Chaldee, formed by a mixture of Old Hebrew with Chaldee, 
during the captivity, and afterwards with the Chaldee colonies found 
by them on their return to Palestine ; the Chaldee of the later 
prophets and the older Targums, retained longest in the Jewish 
•chools of Babylon ; c. Syro Chaldee ; the preceding modified by 
%riac, ixnder the government of the Seieucidai ; the language of 



Judea, in Uie time of Chnst ; found in tbe Je«'*i8aleni Talmud and 
later Targnms, and iu an early translation of tbv^ New Testament; 
tike language of the Jews, during their flourishing state in Babylon, 
after their last dispersion ; driven out by the Caliphs 1038, afterwards 
settled under the Moors in Spain, and founded the schools of Cor- 
doya, where their language took its present form ; d. The Rabbini- 
cal Hebrew, a mixture of the Talmudic Chaldee and the ancient 
Hebrew, a translation of the Old Testament 1327, little used now 
except by the Rabbins ; e. Samaritan, from the old dialect of the ten 
tribes mixed with Syriac ; settled in Samaria, where they built a 
temple, and continued till A. D. 1070, when they were driven out by 
the Arabs ; a few remain at Naplusa, called Semri ; remains of thie 
language, a translation of the Pentatench ; f. Galilean ^ said to have 
tieen originally Phcenioian ; oanied on a flourishing commerce in 
Josephus' time ; language very corrupt, with much Syriac, very 
broad and gatturai ; the language of Christ and the Apostle ; the 
German and Polish Jews said to have been from Galilee, still retain 
their broad pronunciation ; the Spanish Jews from Jerusalem; onlj 
remains, a few iragments in the Talmud. 

The Jews still continue a distinct people, 'retaining their national 
phj'siognoray, customs, and religion. They are scattered over the 
greater part of the civilized world, and are principally engaged in 
commerce. They were originally a race of shepherds ; civilized and 
rendered stationary by Moses i became a powerful people under the 
house of David ; were dispersed by the Babylonians ; were again 
restored, and became a prosperous, though tributary people ; were 
finally dispersed by the Romans, and scattered among the nations. 
They long found an asylum ib Babylon, where they became learned 
and 'wealtny ; were driven out by the Caliphs, and settled under the 
Moors, in Spain, where they flourished till the downfall of the Moorisli 
power. They were then severely persecuted by the Spaniards, and 
ned into the Mahommedan countries, and the N. of Europe, parti- 
cularly Holland ; the Polish and German Jews were an earlier colo* 
ny. They are now numerous in Turkey, Poland, and Germany, 
where they still preserve among themselves a kind of municipal 
government. They generally speak the language of the country, 
where the;f live, and make but Ifttle use of the Hebrew, except in 
their religious services. 

in. The Arabic or S. The Arabs have remained longer uncoil- 
quered than any other people. They have occupied their native 
deserts, from the earliest antiquit3^ There are two classes. 1. The 
Stationary, in the towns and the more fertile districts of S. Arabia, 
called Moors ; this term has been also applied to the Arabs of Spain 
and Hindostan. 2. The Nomadic, or Beduins, in the central deserts , 
now extended over all the deserts of N. Africa, as far as the Atlantic 
and the Negroes. 

The establishment of the Mahometan religion gave a wide spread 
to the Arabic. It is now the language of religion, and of general 
communication, throughout all the Mahometan countries, including 
Turkey, Persia, S. E. Russia among the Tatars, Mahometan Tar- 
tary, India, and the Malays, and other Mahometan people of the £. 
islands, Arabia, N. Africa from the Mediterranean to the Niger, and 
even among some of the Negro nations, and E. Africa, as far as 
Madag^car and the CafFres. It was the established language of 
Spain under the Moors, and was spread over many islands in the 
Mediterranean. It is now driireo oat of Spain and the islaadt^ 



thoof^h il tftill modifieft their preseot dialdets, aod it found only m 
Malte, where it forms the dialect of the people. 

There are two principal diyiBions, 1. 1'he Arabic, a. Old Anbic. 
Before the time of Mahomet, two principal dialects. The HamyariCr 
in Yemen, most cultivated ; many remains of their ancient poets 
still extant The Koreish, around Mecca; the laneuage oi the 
Koran, and hence the source of the learned Arabic ; first gramma- 
tized in the second century of the He^ira, after the Greek model ; 
cultivated under the Caliphs ; still the language of religion and tfa€ 
scImm^ ; now extinct as a spoken language, b. New Arabic ; tfat 
modern learned Arabic, derived from the former, not much stttdisd 
in the schools, tne present language of books and p^^te^onrersatioo. 
There are mau]^ dialects now spoken ; the purest in Yemen, next at 
Bagdad and Cairo ; most corrupt in Syria, purer at Damascus ; that 
of Mecca greatly mi^ed, from the multitude of pilgrims of all na- 
tions ; the dialects of the Beduins, very numerous; the new leaned 
Arabic nearer the language of the Koran, than any spoken dialect 
c. Moorish ; the dialect of the Moors, on the coast of Barbary; has 
some grammatical peculiarities ; more like the cultivated, than the 
vulgar Arabic* d. Maltese ; the dialect of the lower classes, (the 
upper classes speak Italian;] very corrupt, but not unintelligible tc 
an Arab. e. Mapulian ; a general Hindoo term for the Arabs in 
Hindostan, (maha puUa, great robbers.) The Arabs have frequented 
the coasts of Malabar from a very early period ; in 850 settled in 
Surat ; in 1469 settled in Goa, and founded a kingdom there; is 
1776, Hvder All had 10,000 Arab soldiers ; at present 100,000 Arahi 
tn Malabar; language very corrupt. 

S. The Ethiopic or Geez; proper name, Ajazjap. Originally 
Cushite Arabs; settled in Abyssinia, long before Christ, and formed 
the powerful kingdom of Geez, in Tigre, extending frcmi the Bed 
Sea to the Tacazze; Axum the capital, now in ruins; became 
Christians, and translated the Bible, in the fourth century; ha^e 
many other religious books; belong to the Jacobite sect In the 
14th century the scat of power was transferred from Greez to Amhara. 
The Geez language then ceased to be the cotfrt language, and be* 
came the church language of Abyssinia, A very corrupt dialect o* 
Geez now spoken in Tigre. The Ambaric, the present court language, 
not Ethiopic. The Edkiopic is one of the oldest, and the harshest rt 
all the Semitic languages. 

I5th Family. The Coptic ; remains of the ancient Egyptian* 
not more than one- hundredth of the inhabitants of Egypt are now 
Copts ; th)e rest principally Arabs. The Coptic has many affinities 
with the Semitic dialects, and some with the Berber. The 'Copts Uvc 
principally in Upper Egypt; thejr are Christians; have monasteries« 
and many religious bo<«s in their language, in which they use ao 
alphabet Dorrowed from the ancient Greek. Two principal dirieots; 
the Memphitish, in Lower Egypt, the dialect of their religion ; the 
Sahidish, from Cairo to Assuan. 

The Copts are a dark odoured, slender race, with black b»iE» 
43ttr]ed, not frieKled ; a long oval face, with features like those of the 
ancient Egyptian paintings and mmnraies. They are not NegfO, ^ 
have much resemblaiiGe to the Hindoos. The religion, mannors, uw 
civilization of the ancient Egyptians, resembled that of the Hindoos 
and they are supposed by some to have had a common origin. Tbeit 
'•re ao rematna oif the ancient ^yptian, unlesa in the Coptics 



16& f'AKiLY. The Nubian ; including' the natioDS of Niibia 
And Abyssinhi {Habeskj Arabic,) not Neeroes, nor of the Semitic 
Family. Their languages are said to be &riyed from one common 
stock, the Bctrabra, Thejr are mixed with Arabic and Coptic, and 
are said to have affinities with the Sanscrit and the Berber. 

1. The Amharic ;' the present ruling language of Abyssinia ; not 
derired from the Greez, but mixed with it ; spoken at the court of 
€rondar. 2. Haoasa, in Tigre, Massuah, and Suaken. 3. The 
Agows ; those of Tschera, around the sources of the Tacazze ; those 
of Damot, around the source of the Nile. 4. The Gafat, a wander- 
ing people on the S. bank of the Nile near Damot 5. The Falash- 
ka ; scattered through Abyssinia, particularly on the Lake Dem- 
bea ; once formed a separate kingdom. 6. The Barabras ; along 
the Nile, from its great bend to its union with the Tacazze. 7. Tm 
Dungaias, at the great bend of the Nile. The languages of the 
two latter have mstny affinities. 

17th Family. Ths Berbers. Probably descended from the 
original inhabitants of all Africa, N. of the great desert The most 
ancient nationsj in what is now called Barbary, were the Mauritar 
nians, W. ; the Numidians,£., towards Carthage; the Oetulians, S. 
of the latter ; and the Garamantes, S. of them all, in Sahara. These 
were condilered successiyely, by the Carthaginians, Romans, Van- 
dals, and Arabs. No traces of them now remain, unless in the mo- 
dem Berbers. The Arabs have oyerrun all those countries, as hr 
as the Niger and Senegal. In the N., they have become stationary, 
and are called Moors ; in the interior, and particularly in ihe desert, 
they are wandering Beduins. There are, besides, a number of tribes 
of yery different origin, which haye affinities in person and Ian- 
g>uage, and which haye been united into one family. They are found 
only in Mount Atlas, and the ocue* of the desert. They ^ctend from 
the Atlantic Eastward to Sii«^n. Their S. limit not known. 

1. The Berbers, of N. Atlas, from Morocco to Tunis ; part liye in 
the mountains, sayage and predatory ; part in the plains, tributary, 
Kye in walled towns or castles. 2. The Shillus, in S. Atlas and Suse 
manners similar to the former. 3. The Tuarick ; inhabit the ocue 
in the W. half of the Great Desert, W. of Fezzan ; their languag«B 
similar ; some are black, others yellow, none of them negroes ; most 
of them Mahommedans, one tribe heathens. 4. The Tibboo ; S. £. 
of Fezzan, extending* to the frontiers of Egypt. These lan^ages 
are all related, and haye affinities with the Amharic, and with the 
Barabra of Nubia. 5. The Guanches. The original inhabitants of 
the Canaries ; conquered and exterminated by the Spaniards, in the 
15th century; v^ere considerably ciyilized, used embalming ^an;- 
gUB,^ related to the Berber ; not Negroes. 

Thd exact limits of the Caucasian and Negro races, in Africa, are 
not ascertaiaed. They run along th^t part of Africa, which has been 
least explored, the country between the Nile and the Niger. As far 
as the country has been explored, the two riaces haye been found in- 
termingled on the frontier, which probably crosses the continent from 
Senegal, by Tombuotoo and Darfur, to^ Abyssinia, along the S. boun- 
dary of the Great Desert. 

From the preceding sktfteh of the Caucasian race, it will be found 
to occupy all Europe, and nearly half of Asia and Africa, besides its 
extensiye colonies. It includes the roost ciyilized nations, and indeed 
all. that hare a««le an, g«,at p™^ or ha« ^ei any high 



iayeatiKe povrer.. It is not only tbeino«t^teri»iang^aiidiiite^^t, 
but tUe most elegant of all the races, exceUing them in complexioD, 
features,, and form. The civilization of the otl^r races, after gaioiDg 
a certain point, has continued stationary. They have formed exteo- 
■ire governments, and sustained a crowded population, and have in- 
dMd erected the gpreatest of all knoirn cities ; but their habits, their 
arts, and their science, as far as they have had any,JhaYe beenmaik- 
ed by a want o^ taste and action. Whererer they have come in con- 
tact with Caucasians, the latter have prevailed, except in the sboit 
triumphs of the Mongols, under Genghis and Timur. 

II. TijE Mongolian Racx. 

Characterized by an angular skull, compressed from before back- 
ward ; by a broad flattens face, and a square shape of the entirs 
head ; cheek bones prominent ; forehead low and flat ; facial angle 
m the proper Mongols 75°,. in the Americans 73 1-2° ; eyes small, 
sunken, oblique, giving them a very peculiar physiognomy ; Dose 
broad and flat, in the Montis small Urausae^) in the Americaos 
arched approaching to aquiline, in the Malays large and straight ; 
lips full, not everted ; chin slightly projecting; complexion naturally 
dark, in the Mongols olive with a tinge of yellow, in, the AmericaoM 
copper coloured, in the Malays dark brown approaching to black ; 
bair black, strong, straight, in the Mongols thin, in the Malays more 
abundant 

We have made this race to include all the people of Asia, E.of the 
Caucasian race, all those of Polynesia^ and the aborigines of America. 
Some authors have separated the Malays and the Americans, and 
fonned them into distinct races ; and others hav^ united the dimiou- 
tive people, within the arctic circle, into another race, called ths 
Hyperborean, In some of the £. Indian and Polynesian islands, 
there is a savage black race, by some called Negroes'; but their haii 
IS rather busby and matted, than frizzled like the proper Negroes. 
We have .considered these differences, as subordinate, and rather 
characterizing groups than races* We have therefore arranged this 
race under the following groups, viz. the Mongolian proper, Uie Ma- 
lay, the American, the Hyperborean, and the Papuan or£. Negfroes. 

A. The Mongolian &roup includes all the continental nations 
of S. Asia, E. of the Caucasian race. They possess the peculiar 
characters of the race in the most striking degree, particularly the 
oblique eye, and the prominent cheek bones. These characters are 
very permanent, and accompany the slightest tinge of Mongoliao 
blood, in their intermixture with the Caucasian race. There are two 
classes of nations in this Group, viz. the S. or stationary, among the 
oldest civilized people on the globe, and the N. or nomadic, occupy- 
mg the great steppes in central Asia, once a race of powerful ood- 

aup.rors, now tributary to the Chinese and Russians. Their languages 
iffer in one very important particular ; those of the former are mo- 
nosyllabic, those of the latter polysyllabic, bijit with few H^exioos. 
I. Monosyllabic Languages of E. Asia : spoken by about 
180 millions, in China, Tibet, N. India, in the Himalaya mountains, 
and Farther India; very simple and obscure, expressing themselves 
by circumlocution, tones, and gestures ; tbrm their inflexions by an- 
nexing significant words. They have pobsyllables, but these are 
ail compounds, like fire-place, shop-boai^d, fee. 

1. Chinese ; a very ancient and early civilized nation, who trace 
Oittr origin to an extreme antiquity : this doubtful Not distmct)^ 



fcaovn i>ytbe«Deieiits; ikst known bj the eai4y travellers of ths 
BMddle ages, Marco Polo, 4ec. A Mongolian race^ modified by civil- 
izatioQ. Language highly original, but mixed with that of their 
conquerors, the MongcHs and Mantchnrs. They have two distinct 
languages, the spoken, and the written, which oave no necessary 
connexion. The latter is employed, as a general means of communica- 
tion, by people who speak a radically distinct language, as the Japan- 
ese, &c. The spoken lang^aee has 328 radical sounds, which, by ac- 
cents and aspirates, are modified into 1700 distinct words ; these are 
increased still farther by figurative meanings, some words having as 
many as 50. This peculiar structure renders necessaiy the use oi 
tones and g^tnres. Their spoken language may be reduced to a regu- 
lar gamut. The written language, Uke the Arabian digits, is univer- 
sal in its implication, consisting of characters for ideas, not words. It 
consists of six radical lines, combined so as to form 214 keys, from 
which are derived 80,000 characters. They are stated, by Dr. Mor- 
rison, at less than half that number. The Chinese, althoagh in some 
respects a highly civilized people, are in others quite barbarowk 
Their civilization has long been stationary, and is rather material than 
intellectual. The written language is uniform throughout the em- 
pire ; the spoken language abound in dialects ; every province baa 
Its head dialect, besides <^ers subordinate. There is a court dialect, 
the general language of communication and literature, called the 
Mandarin dialect ; proper name, Kuan-hoa ; the common language 
of the province of Kiangpoan or Nankin, the ancient seat of the em- 
pire ; now spoken purest by the upper classes of Pekin, particularij 
tiie Imperial Family- Of ttie provmcial dialects, the best known is 
that of Fokien, S. E., called Cnin-cheu ; has five subordinates. Be- 
sides the civilized Chinese, there are wild races inhabiting the moun- 
tains, particularly on the W. frontier, viz. the Mau-lao, and the Mia^ 
etae; they have o^en resisted the Chinese power, the latter conquered 
1^76. The Lolos, in t^unnan and Hainan, a wild mountain race. 
Ley den enumerates 16 Chinese dialects. According to Remusat, 
tbe Chinese has compound words, derivatives, and inflexions* 

The Chinese have forbidden the emigration of their people, yet they 
are very widely scattered over the £. of Asia. They have conquered 
Corea. the Lieu-Kieu, and Formosa, and very considerable numbers 
have settled in those countries, about half a million in Formosa. They 
carry on a very extensive commerce, and are found in g^at numbers 
in Batavia, Borneo, Manilla, and on most of the shores and islands 
of Farther India, and the E. Archipelago. On some of these they have 
settled large colonies, about 60,0(X) at one time in Batavia. 

2. Tibetan ; spoken by a people of about 30 millions, N. of Hin 
dostan, and W. of China; now subject to tbe latter. Their histoiy 
extends back to 100 A. C. Language lesembles the Chinese. Reli 
gioD, Buddhism from India. Langfuage of their religious books, a di 
aiect of Sanscrit or Pali. There are two ecclesiastical princes, with 
secular authority like the Pope; the Dalai-Lama in the N., and the 
Tischu-Lama in the S. There are many dialects, some cultivated, 
the purest at Amboa ; others spoken by tribes of rude mountaineers. 
The language of Bootatt and part of Nepaul, on the frontiers of 
Hindostan, probably of Tibetan origin ; not Hindoo. 

3. Burman or Boman ; proper name, Myam-ma ; the language df 
an extensive empire, formed during the last century, in Farther In- 
dia ; capital, Ummerapoora, on the Irrawaddy. This lang^uage hat 
a striking affinity to tbe Chinese, in ks monosyllabic structure Popit- 



MioD, 15,000,000 ; paft of it quite civilized ; liMre an alphibet, and 
quite an extensive literature ; religion, Buddhism ; their reti^oQi 
books in the Pali lan^ag^e. Dialects numerous, viz. the Bonian ol 
Ava, the court disdect ; Uie Ruh-keng or Aracan, W. ; Kassay, N. 
of the latter ; Kolun, £. of the Kassay, in the mountains, &c. There 
are many tribes of mountaineers on the E« frontiers of Bengal, whoae 
language is little known ; said to resemble the Negroes. 

4. Peguan ; proper name, Moen or Mnb ; on the sea coast, S. and 
E. of the Burmans, -and W. of Siam ; eariier civilized than the Bar- 
mans ; conquered by them in the last century ; language related to 
the Bnrman, perhaps a dialect. 

5. Siamese ; proper name, Tay ; a large nation on the Menain, N. 
of Malacca, and £. of the Burmans ; the most civilized and literary 
df Farther India ; resemble the Cttinese in persons and language ; 
Conquered last century by the Burmans, now mdependent. Keligion, 
Buddhism. Two principal dialects ; the Ta^-noe S., and the Tav- 
yay N. both on the Menam ; Jan-Kom, a dtalect in the W. on the 
borders of Pegu ; another diailect in the island of Jan-Seylan. 

6. Anamitish ; an extensive language, spoken with many dialects 
by all the people of Farther India, between the Burmans and Siam 
ese, and China, a. Tonquin or Tun-kin, on the borders of China; 
resemble the Chinese in language and civilization; use their wntten 
language ; religion that of Fo or Buddhu ; formerly thbotary to 
China ; now a part of the empire of Anam. b. Cochin China ; pnn 
per name, Anam ; the seat of a powerfid empire ; language inteUi* 
gible to the Chinese ; resemble them in manners and civilisation : 
original inhabitants, a race of sava^ges of very different origin, paw 
found in the W. mountains. The Leys, a people of Chinese origin, 
uihabitTsiampa,S.; speak a dialect of Anam* c. Cambodia; propa 
name, Khohmen ; between Cochin China and Siam ; language mixed 
with much Malay, d. Laos ; proper name. Law ; language inte^ 
mediate between those of Tun-kin and Siam. 

The languages of Farther India have been but slightly investigated, 
and only the leading ones are indicated ; the interior has scarcely 
been visited by an EuiiJpean. There appear to be two distinct races 
of inhabitants. The original race, savages ; said to resemble the 
Negfroes ; found only in the wild mountains ; resemble the Papuans 
of &e E. islands : similar people are said to be found in the nKniD<* 
tains of Hindostan. The other and later race is of Chinese and Ti- 
betan origin ; all more or less civilized and literary ; all their Ian* 
guages have the peculiar monosyllabic structure. 

tl. Nomadic Nations in Cent&al Asia. 

1st Family. This Mongol ; proper name Mongu, (mountain* 
eer.) Have the peculiar physical characters of the race in the high- 
est degree ; have always been a semi-barbarous, nomadic peopfe ; 
known finom a high antiquity ; the Seres and Huns of the ancients ; 
have been a moist formidable race of conquerors or rather devastaton i 
in the middle ages, sent out three of the gfreatest swarms of banditti, 
tfaatever scourged the earth ; overrun Europe and Asia, from the Me- 
diterraneaii to theE. ocean, under Attila, Genghis, and Timur ; the 
former laid Waste Rome, the second c(Niquered China and founded a 
new dynasty, the latter Hindostan and founded the Mogul empire; 
have nnce then greatly declined in power and numbers ; are now a 
scattered race of herdsmen, in the plains of Central Asia, S. of the 
Altai mountains ; tributary to Chi d Russia* TheMongobv* 



fnlloireri of the Lama. They have many religioiit books, aiid ai« 
s^oos io spreading their doctrines. 

Three principal divisions. 1 . The Proper Mongols, in the £., bof^ 
dering on Tibet and China; part wandering, part stationary; the 
most civilized. Language the purest. Tribes related to them. The 
Kalkas, in the desert of Gobi ; Genghis one of their tribe ; conqaer* 
ed China in the 14th century ; driven out, and now in a barbaroui 
state. The Ortosh, N. of the great wall. 2. The Kahnucs, (Chal* 
mak, Tatar for Freemen ; ) proper name, Dorbon-Orot Language^ 
sioce the time of Genghis, mixea with Tatar. Four principal hordes, 
a. The Choshot, in Tibet, on the Koko-nor, and on the frontiers of 
China ; two divisions, the black and yellow, from the colour of their 
tents; the latter stationary, the Dalai Lama chosen from among 
them ; the black division rude and nomadic, b. The Sonjors or 
Boongarians; formidable from 16% to 1746; then became subject, 
partly to China, and partly to Russia ; the latter withdrew under the 

Erotection of China 1770 i the most powerful of all ; govern Little 
lucharia, Turkestan, and the Kirgises. c. The Derbats, on the Volga; 
iinder Russia, d. The Tor^ts, formerly On the Volga, in 1770 with- 
drew into the Chinese territories. 3. The Burats ; around Lake 
Baikal and along the Russian frontiers ; the rudest and most corrupt^^ 
ed, in manners and language. 

The Mongol language resembles the monosyllabic in poverty ol 
expression and the shortness of its roots, but has derivatives and in 
flexions, no article ; has a cburcn lang^ag^eof an early date, not ver 
nacular; has an alphabet, and abounds in manuscnpts, relig^ous^ 
poetical, and historical. 

2d Family. The Mantcbubl, (Man-Tcheu, Chinese ;) extend- 
ing from the Mongols to the E. ocean, and from China to Siberia* 
Language very soft, abounds in onomatopids and repetitions, poly 
syllabic suid inflected, but resemt>les th^ Chinese iif the small num- 
ber of its roots and their various modifications and signification ; a 
<;opioa8 and cultivated language, in the more civilized districts bor-< 
dering China. 

Divisions. 1. Mantchu Proper, (Bogdos, Russian ;) from Cbintt 
and Corea to the Amur; in 1664 eonquered China, and still govern 
it ; have derived much civilization from the Chinese ; great numbers 
employed in Chinas particularly in their artnies. Their languagpe 
highly cultivated by the Emperor, and- kept distinct from the Cni- 
nese ; all the Chintese writings tfanslated into it. There are several 
wandering tribes, ixi the remotedistricts, who speak ruder dialects, the 
Atchari, Moko, &c. 2. The Tag^rian ; Da->iiri, Russian ; formerly 
occupied the country between the Baikal and the Amur ; after the 
Aussian conquest, the greater number passed under the government 
of China; live now in Tsitsiker, theN. W. province of Mantchuna* 
3. The Tungnses ; proper name, Oewoe, a people. From the Jenesei^ 
(hrough E. Siberia, to the Sea of Ocbotsk, and io Tsitsiker : related' 
to the Mantchu, but early separated ; nom^c and uncultivated ; 
divided into' the Wo<^ and Steppe Tunguseb; formerin theN., live 
6y fishing and hunting, mfxed with the N^ Siberian tribes ; latter 
#ander over the S. deserts, mixed with the- Mongpl?. On the Sea 
of Ochotsk called Lamuts. Language, a corrupted branch of Mant^ 
ehu. 4. Several half savage tribes on the E. ocean, all of the Mant 
«har family. The 4gapi-tase and Ketching-tase, on the Amur, near 
Its mouth ; driven by the Russian^ from Da-uria. The Hamaree, 
iiifJMt tup the Amur. The people of Saghalien, Jesso, aaiid the & 
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Kuriles, are of this family ; dialects almost as jDiimeroiis as tfaeir vjf 
lac)M ; a race of half savage fishermen. 

in. Stationarit and civilized people N. E. of China. Tbeir 
affinity and origin is not fully established, but their physic^nomy is 
vtrikinrly Mongolian. 

1. Tne Koreans, on the peninsula N. E. of China ; separated from 
the Mantchurs by snowy mountains ; originally small tribes, united 
by conquest ; trace their history to a high antiquity ; conquered by 
the Chinese, to whom tributary. A feeble people with the Chinese 
civilization, religion, and writing. Lan^age monosyllabic, or neariy 
related to that class ; litt}e known ; piixed with much Chinese *, its 
basis probably peculiar. 

2. The Jap^inese; from 15 to 30,000,000; the most civilized and 
enterprising of all the E. Asiatics ; have the Mongol conformatioB, 
but no direct affinity with any of the Mongolian languages ; inhabit 
aU the proper Japanese islands ; have conquered Jessp, and the S. 
Kuriles ; have a temporal sovereign at Jeddo, and a nominal reli* 
gious one, the Daira, at Miaco. Their history goes b^ck to A. C. 
660; never conquered; two invasions attempted, 779 and 1281, un- 
successful, perhaps by the Mongols. Language polysyllabic, with 
numerous inflexions, oy means of affixed words or syllables, in thit 
respect resepiblin^ the monosyllabic. Have a court and book lan- 
guage, highly cultivated, and many provincial dialects ; have an al- 
phabet of their own, and use the Cninese characters. There are 
three religions, viz. the Sinto, the oldest idolatry ; the Budsko or Fo, 
and the Deism of Confutse ; air borrowed from China. They are 
inore jealous of foreigners than the Chinese, for whom they hare a 
mortal hatred. 

3. The Lieu-Kieu, Bjuko (Japanese ;) in a cluster of 36 islands, E- 
pf China, and S. of Japan; a very peaceable and industrious people, 
flow subject to the Chinese, though of different origin ; many Chi 
nese live among them, but speak their own language. The Liea« 
Kieu is said to be a branch of the Japanese, mixed with much Chi 
aese. There are three leading dialects in these islands. 

The Maylay and Papuan Groups both oeeu{)y the same countries, 
to a considerable extent, and are strangely intermingled. Their 
physical and moral characters are very distinct, and yet they are 
found, side by side, through a large portion of the E. islands. Therer 
have been some doubts, whether either of these groups should be 
joined to the Mongolian race. The Malay has b^n formed into » 
separate race, and the Papuan united with the Nej^roes. . We hare 
been rather inclined to follow Blumenbacb, in uniting the many va- 
rieties of men under three races, ai\d have consequently united the 
Msday with the Mongolian, and from the uncerti^inty of the proper 
position, of the Papuan, have suffered it to remain under that race^ 
with which it has the nearest local relation. 

B. The Malay Group? characterized by a brown or olive 
complexion ; black, coarse, aiid lank hair, not thin like the MongO" 
Han, but full and flowing; beard very thin, generally eradicated ; 
hc^ round with high cheek bones ; nose short, full, and broad to- 
wards the tip, not flattened ; mouth large ; person rather shor^ wiA 
broad shoulders and slender extremities. They extend from thepeniv* 
sula of Malacca, over all the E. Indian and rolynesian islands. The 
lan|iiages spoken throughout this wide extent, are said tohayemanjc 
radical affinities, and even to be mutually intelligible. 



I. The Proper Malays ; ongisated from the Feninsiilaof Malacca, 
or as some have supposed, from Sumatra v converted to Mahomet- 
anism in the 12tb centurj ; since then have spread, as a commeroial 
find piratical people, over the £. ocean from Malabar to N. Guinea^ 
Their language the passage from the monosyllabic to the inflected ; 
has no proper inflexions; effects all its changes by auxiliaries; 
abounds in vowels and liquids, soft and musical. Two leading dia^' 
lects, viz« Malay Tallam, high Malay, in Malacca and among the 
W, Malays, the purest. Malay Passar, Low Malay, on the islands } 
subdivisions, those of Java and the Moitlccas. 

II. The Sumatrans. Besides the Papuans in the interior, thero are 
two classes in the island, the old natives, and the new Malays. The 
latter are the most numerous in Menangcabow and Achen. The 
Ibrroer aro divided into throe nations, who possess a peculiar civilisa- 
tion and literaturo of a very early date. Some of them Mahometans, 
greater part heathens. Their languages are all related, and have 
many affinities with the Malay. 1* The Battas ; occupy the N. half 
of the island, in the interior ; the most powerful ; langiiage most an** 
cient and peculiar. 2. The Rejangs, in the middle, ancient Malays. 
9. The Lampuhn, in the S. ; language very guttural. The people 
of the Nicobar islands, N. of Sumatra, aro olive-coloored ; language 
little known. 

III. The Javanese, (Djawa.) The language of this island said \jo 
be peculiar ; has many affinities with the Sanscrit ; said to have bor' 
rowed their religion and civilization from the Hindoos* There are 
two principal dialects, viz. Basa Dalam, High Djawa, the court and 
book language of the native kingdoms in the interior. Basa Luar* 
the common language * on the coasts mixed with much Malay and 
Chinese. 

lY . The Bugis ; the native language of Borneo ; spread over the 
lower parts of that island and Celebes. An active commeroiai 
people, in a semi-barbarous state ; spread very extensively through 
the E. Archipelago. The Macassars of Celebes belong to them, and 
Ibrm a separate and powerful nation. 

V. Ternata. The original language of the Moluccas, now greatly 
corrupted with Malay, Bugis, and Dutch. The latter have long 
possessed these islands, and have printed religious books in theif 
language. Msmt dialects ; that of Savu most cultivated. 

VI. Bima. £. half of Sumbawa, and W. part of Ende ; aUied tb 
the Bugis. 

VII. Sumbawa. West half of Sumbaiva; also alliea to the 
Bugis* 

YIII. Sulu. A very soift language ; spoken by the olive coloured 
natives of the Sulu islaisils. 

IX. The Philippines. Thero are two principal languages sDOnen 
by the olive coloured natives, a. The Tagala, in the N. islands, 
Luzon and Mindoro. b; The Bissaja, in the S. nlands, Magindanao^ 
Solar, &c. All allied to the Malay, Thero aro numerous dialects. 

X. The Formosans. The oHve coloured natives of this idand 
speak a peculiar language allied to the Malay dialects. The Dutch 
took the island 1621, cultivated the language, dnd translated manV 
rolig^ous books into it; they were driven out in 1661, audit has tmce 
been occupied by the Chinese ; half a million of them have settled 
there ; the natives still continue distinct. 

The olive coloured people of the E. India islands are all in a state 
ef pajrttsd civilization ; they carry on an extensive eommeroe wiHl: 



each ofber, and with their g^reat earners the duneae and Malayb 
The Jawas are the moat anciently ciyilized of the native people, but 
hfliTe long been in an inactive state, particularly since the Dutch have 
oecupied their island. The most powerful and active of the native 
tribes, at present, are the Battas and the Bug^. The latter rival the 
Malays in their maritime enterprise* They are the ruling* people in 
Borneo and Celebes, and are bold and independent. AU tiiese na 
tions have peculiar alphabets and literatures; thieir writing is gene 
rally on palm leaves, and among the Battad, on bamboos and rattans 
it is a kind of engraving rather than writing. The Temata and Ta 
gala, the original people of the most £< islands, have been brokeB 
oown by the tyranny of the Dutch and Spaniards. In all these £.- 
islands^ the wild and mountainous parts are occupied by the Papuans^ 

XI. The Polynesians* The ohve coloured tribes are generally 
partially civilised, though barbarous. They cultivated the soil, had 
boats and carried on an extensive nav^tion, had a distinction of 
ranks and a very compUcated religious power, but were without the 
use of the metals or writing, very sanguinary, and addicted to war. 
In the Society and Sandwich Islands, great improvements have been 
made by the labours of the missionaries, aud by theilr intercourse 
with the trading people of Europe and N. America. They may be 
divided into the Eastern aad Western, a. The Eastern ; the best 
Inown and the most cultivated. Tbek languages have all a striking 
affinity, so much so, that the two most distant people, the ^ew 
Zealanders and Sandwich Islanderis, may understand each other. 
They are very simple in their structure, pdysyllabic, with but feW 
inflexions, abound m vo^rels and comfbinations of them. They include 
the Tonga or Friendly islands, language hard ; the Society islands, 
lan|^uage soft and musical; the Marquesas,: like the former ; the loW 
S. Islands, language more gttttural ; Eastef Island, guttural ; New 
Zealand, language hard, a very sanguinary race ; and the Sand* 
wich Islands, mo&t frequented by trading Europeans. The dialects 
ef the Sandwich islands, Marquesas, Society islands, or Tahitian,- 
Tonga islands, and New Zealand, have been grammatized. b. The 
Western ; have some afi^ities with the Tagala, Very few with the 
JBastern islanders; include the Pelew islands, language peculiar, 
the Marian or Ladrone islands, and the Carolines. 

C« The PWuan Group out Eastern Neoroes. These have' 
been considered (he saime race with the A^ican Negroes, but have 
some characteristic dfifferences.- Their complexion is sooty black or 
reddish brown ; hair growing in tufts, b](ack, very curly^ but not friz- 
sled like the Negroes, formmg a matted bunch about the head ; nose 
very wide and flat ; mouth immoderately large ; lips very nrami* 
nent ; chin very short, retiring directfy backwards ; head oispro- 
portionately I^rge; limbs slender; stature vei^ small, about foor 
And a half leet ; the entire figure deformed and cnlien hideous. They 
are found scattered in a wild and savage state through all the £• Indm 
islands, and occupy the S. W. tslandis of Pol^nesiay and .the whole 
of Australasia. In some of the wildest mountains of Hindostan, such 
a race is said to be found. The same is true of the mountains on the, 
16. frontier of Bengal, and through Farther India in gfeneral. They 
occupy the interior mountains of Malacca, where thej are perfect 
aavages ; also< the Andaman islands, and the small islands W. of 
Sumatra. They are found in the interior of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, and- the Philippines, where they are called Negritos by the 
ttpaoiardsy aad Vgolotea by the natives ; some^of them gather gold im 
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th« fnoaataioB, and bare become wealthy. Id the Moluccas, (Hara- 
foras, Alfora8,j said to be cannibals. They occupy part of Bsui, and 
some others or the H, Sanda islands. They are the only known po- 
.ulation of the Papuas, including New-Guinea, and the Group of 
larg^e islands eastward. Most of the natives of New-Hebrides are of 
this class, savage and cannibal. The Fejees, very ferocious and war- 
like, cannibals. These two groups of islanders have many Tonga 
words in their languages, from tneir intercourse with the Tonga 
isUinds. They are much stouter than the other Papuans, perhaps 
different. New-Caledonia, decidedly of this race, but indolent and 
degraded, not ferocious. New-Holland and Van Dieman's Land, 
peopled by small insulated tribes of wretched savages, in the lowest 
sta^e of human existence. • 

' D. The HtpbrborHan Group. This embraces a small, dark 
coloured, ill shapen race, with tawny skin, black straight hair, small 
black e^^es, and broad flat faces, occupying all the countries within 
the arctic circle, on both continents ; hve by hunting and fishing ; 
an easy mild people, savage, but not ferocious ; show a good deal of 
ingenuity in constructing their boats, huts, utensils, &c.,and in tak- 
ing their game. Their languages have not all been traced, but there 
is little doubt that thev may be all referred to one common orig^ 
l^he resemblance of all those in America, and in N. E. Asia, may 
be considered certain. The Laplanders resemble this people in 
their conformation, but from affinity of language, they have been ar* 
ranged with the Finns. 

I. The Samoiedan Family. This includes, besides the proper Sa- 
moiedes,. some other tribes in N. Siberia, perhaps mixed with the 
Tatarsv U The proper Samoiedes ; name from Suoma, Finnish for 
Swamp ; proper name, Ninetz ; inhabit the coasts of the Icy Sea 
from the White Sea to the Lena. Two great stems, the Laghe and 
the Wanuta ; dialects numerous, nine collected by F. Adelung. 2. 
The NaryiHski and Tomski Ostiaks ; a mixed race, half Samoiede, 
along the Oby to Narym and the mouth of the R. Tom. 3. Kama- 
shes, in Krasnoya, on the right of the Jenesei, half Samoiedes, Sha* 
mans. 4. Karagasses and Taiginzes ; feeble remains of stronger 
tribes in Upper Tuugooska ; speak corrupt Samoiede. 5. Tubing- 
ski ; scattered among the Katchinzi Tatars on the left of the Jene* 
sei ; language now lost. 6. Koi bales, in Ratzneck and Krasnoya \ 
nomades, formerly schamans, now baptized, mixed with Tatars. 7. 
Motores ; proper name Mati ; E. of the Jenesei on the Taba and 
the Sajansk mountains ; nomades, tributary to the Sonjors, nearly 
extinct. 8. Sojets, in the higher Sajansk mountains, W. of Lake 
Baikad ; shamans, mixed with Mongols. 

II. The Jenesean Ostiaks ; speak a peculiar language ; on the 
Jenesei, below Upper Tungooska ; very savage ; two leading dia- 
lects, the Imbatski and Pumpokoli. The following tribes are related 
to them, viz. the Arvinzes, on the Jenesei in Krasnoya, F. Adelung 
has collected five of their dialects ; Kanski, on the Kan, E. of the 
Jenesei ; Assenes, on the Ussotka, among the Krasnoya Tatars. 
These three last tribes are nearljr extinct. 

HI. The Jukagirs, Jukadski (Russian ;) proper name Andon- 
Domni ; between the Jakuts and Tchuktchi, on both sides the lower 
Indisfirka to the N. Ocean ; resemble the Samoiedes, not the Jakuts. 

IV. The Kamtchadales ; proper name, Itelman ; originally sha- 
mans ; a rude and dirty race, now much reduced in numbers; oc- 
cupy only the S. part of Uxe peninsula, the N. part occupied by the 
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Koriaks ; a rery peculiar people ; language has few affinitfeeB ; d»« 
lects numerous, X7 collected by F. Adelung. 

V. The KurUians; occupy the 19 N. Kuriles, under the Russian 
goveniinent ; a peculiar lanc^uage ; proper name Ujut-Jejeke. 

VI. The Ainos ; occupy the S. Kuriles, under Japan, and the in- 
tenor of Jesso and Saghalien ; a very singular race, bodies covered 
with black hair ; carry on a trade with the Japanese, and wear theii 
silk ; much reduced in numbers; but little civilized* 

VII. The Tchuktcliian Family ; occupy the N. E. corner of Asia ; 
in their persons and language tbey bave a near relation to the Eski- 
mos. Thev extend S. to Kamtchatka, and the sea of Ocbotsk, and 
W. to theKovima. 1. The Koriaks; in the S. around the Gulf of 
Anadyr; 3 tribes, viz. the settled Koriaks on the coast, the rein- 
deer koriaks nomadic, and the Elutelat, in N. Kamtchatka, wi^ a 
softer dialect than the two former* 2. The Tchuktchi ; at the N. £• 
point of Asia, live like the Samoiedes, savage, schamans, language 
softer and more hissing than the Koriak ;. said that the two peofue 
understand each other. 

VIII. The Aleutians ; occupy the chain of islands extending from 
Alashka towards Kamtchatka, m four groups, including Onalashka. 

All of one ori&^in and language, with many dialects ; has no affinity 
with the Kamtchadale, but many with the Tchuktchi and Eskimo. 

IX. The Eskimo Family (Karalit;) extending along the N. side 
of the American continent, from Bearing's straits to Labrador and 
Greenland, and along the W. coast, from Alashka to Prince Wil- 
liam's sound. They are allied to the Tchuktchi and Aleutians, and 
probably of the same origin. They are generally found near the 
sea coast, as they subsist almost entirely by fishing and catching 
seals, at which they are very dexterous. They may be divided into 
two branches, the E. and the W. 1. The Eastern includes the Green* 
landers, and tibe Eskimos of Labrador, and the N-. diores of Hudson's 
Bay. They probably range along the entire N. coast of America { 
were found by Franklin and M'Kenzie,at the mouth of Copper Mine 
and M'Kenzie's Kivers ; very hostile to the Indians, from wnom they 
differ entirely in persons, dispositions, and habits. The language of 
all these people very similar, polysynthetic, abounding in sharp gut- 
turals or clucking sounds. 2. The western ; along the W. coast of 
America, as far S. as Prince William's sound ; N. at Norton's sooud 
and Behring's Bay, called there T akutat. The Konssegan, the na- 
tion inhabiting Ilcxliac and Alashka. The Tchugatzi, further S.| 
insulated by the Kinaitzi, a nation of Americans. 

^ E. The American Group; Aboriginal Americans. This has the 
general characters of the race, with some peculiarities. The com* 
plexion reddish, or copper-coloured; hair bla6k, very coarse and 
8trai^ht,extending very low on the forehead and temples ;'beaTd scanty, 
carefully eradicated ; forehead low and flat, facial angle 73 1-2° ; eyes 
deep set ; nose broad and flattish, generally arched and sometimes ra- 
ther aquiline, hooked at the tip ; face broad and square ; fi^re ^gene- 
rally large and muscular, in some of the tribes Herculean. The inde- 
pendent natives are almost entirely in a savage state ; the Araucani- 
ans in Chili the most civilized. At the first conquest of Mexico and S. 
America by the Spaniards, there were two powerful and civilized na- 
tions on the table lands of the Andes ; their remains now in a state of 
subjection to their conquerors. In the settled parts of N. America and 
the W. Indies, the natives have almost entirely disappeared. The race 
there will probably become extinct. The languages of America ve 
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very diffictilt, hig^hly complex in their stracture, or polynnthetic. The 
gfeneral affinities of the Indians, in the £. of N. America, have bee^* 
traced with some success ; in other parts font little has been done 
towards their arrangement. The number of tribes is very gpreat, 
and each has some peculiarities of dialect. We shall not attempt to 
^iFe a complete enumeration of them, but only some of the leading;' 
divisions. No American language was cultirated as a written 
language by the natives, yet few people have cultivated oratory more 
carefufly than some of the N. American tribes. Some of the small 
tribes, on the lower Mississippi and the Orinoco, hnve preserved 
their languages, when in subjection to stronger tribes, tiU on the 
very borders of extinction. 

l*he native languages of a part of N. America have been arranged 
ander a few leading Smiilies,* viz. 

1 The Lenni Lennape. One of the most extensive of the N. 
American languages ; from the Atlantic, to the Mississippi, and N. 
W. to the Rocky mountains, and from the Eskimos to the Ohio; one 
oif the softest of the native langniages. Two general divisions ; the 
£. and W. 

1. The Eastern divided into, a. The Delawares or proper Lenni- 
Liennape (native men ;).originally on the Delaware and Susquehanna, 
now in Ohio and Indiana. The Munsees were a tribe of them. b. 
The Narragansets, including the Pequots and the Natics; on the S. 
£. coast of N. England, nearly extinct, c. The Mohegans or 
Moheakanuh; originally extended from the Narragansets to the 
Hudson and Canada ; only a few remaining, d. The Abenakis ; in 
Maine and Nova Scotia; from the St. Lawrence to the two former; 
the Penobscots, Echemins, Micmacs, &c. of this division. 

2. The Western ; divided into three branches. A. The S. ; origi- 
nally occupied the whole country from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
S. of the former division ; drove out the Tuscaroras from Virginia- 
a. The Shawanese, originally from Florida, then occupied the coun- 
try on the Ohio; the Kickapoos, a branch of them. b. The Miamies, 
between the great lakes and the Ohio. The Ouitanons, Illinois, « 
Peorias, and Pottawottamies, branches of them. B. Middle branch, 
a. The Chipeways, including the proper Chipeways, the tCrees, the 
Algonkins, the Ottawas, &c. ; along the great lakes to the sources 
of the Mississippi and lake Winnipec. b. The Knistenaux ; from 
Labrador, around Hudson's bay, to Lake Winnipec, up the Saska- 
shawin to Beaver R., and down the Missinippi to Hudson's bay. 
Language nearest alhed to the Algonkin. C. N. Bran6h. The 

♦ A writer in the N. American Review, Jan. 1826, {Gov. Cass, of 
Michigan) has arranged the Indians in the territories of the U. 
States, under the following heads, viz. the Wyandot or Huron, in- 
cluding the tribe of that name, and the Six Nations or Iroquois : the 
Chippewa or Algonkin, including the Chippewas, Ottawas, Pota 
watamies, Sacs, and Foxes, (Slukies and Ottogamies,) Shawanese. 
Kickapoos, Menomonies, Miamies, and Delawares, arranged in the 
order of their affinity ; originally extending from the Penobscot to 
the Chesapeake, and from the Atlantic to Lake Superior: the 
Sioux (Dahco^ah,) including the proper Sioux, lowas, Ottoes, Mis- 
•ouris, and Winnebagoes, in one division, and the Arkansas and 
Quapaws, the Osages, Kanzas, Mahas, and Poncas, in another : the 
Pawnee, including the Pawnees and the Arickaras : and the southern 
Indians, including the Cherokees, Choktaws, and Creeks. 
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Chipeirjaiis ; include sjl the Indians N. of the Kmstenaox, to the 
Eskimos, and from Hudson's bay to the Rocky mountains. Ldiigxiage 
allied to the Knistenaux. 

II. The Iroquois. — Once extended S. to N. Carolina, W. to the 
Wabash, £. to the Hudson, and N. to the ^reat lakes. Formed an 
extensile confederacy, called the Five Nations. Proper name 
Konung^i-Onira, (confederated people.) Consisting' of the Mohalvks, 
Senecas, and Onondagas, who formed the first le^on ; and the Od^- 
das and CayuJi^as, who formed the second legion. They then reeeiyed 
the TuBcaroras, who were driven out of Virginia, as a 6(h Nation. 
They are now confined to a few villages in New- York and U. Canada. 
The Wyandots S. of Lake Erie, and the Hurons of Canada, are 
tribes of this family. 

III. The southern Indians of the U. States, 1/ The Woccoos in 
N. Carolina, extinct^ The Catahbas, in S. Carolina, onljr one tQ- 
laf^e, once a powerful nation, extending, with its kindred tribes, from 
Virginia to Florida. The Yamasees and Coosas, farther S., destroy- 
ed by the Creeks. 2. The Muscogees or Creeks, in Georgia and 
Alabama; a recent people, who exterminated the Aiore ancient race;^ 
formed a powerful confederacy ; several tribes, viz. the SemiDoles' 
in Florida, the Uches, Cowetas, &c. ; in a declining state. 3. Tbe 
Chickasaws and Choctaws, (Chikasas and Chaktas,) in Mississippi; 
two nations of one Family, who invaded, and drove out or extermi- 
nated the earlier tribes in that quarter. 4. The Cherokees; on the 
Tennessee, N. of the Creeks ; two divisions, the mountaineers, and 
lowlanders ; an earlier and lighter coloured race than the two former. 

IV. The Nations of the Lower Mississippi and Florida, theJUobi' 
lion. The country alopg the gulf of Mexico originally occupied by 
many small nations ; now extinct, oi* in very small numbers W« of 
the Mississippi. The principal early nations, 1. The Timuacas^in 
£. Florida, around St. Augustine ; extinct ; language peculiar, the 
Spaniards have books in it. 2. The Apalachees, in W . Florida, ex- 
tending N« to the Allegany mountains ; driven out by the Creeks 
and Choctaws ; now, with a few small tribes of kindred origin, in 
Lower Louisiana, viz. the t^acanas, the Pascagoulas, and the Biloxis; 
emigrated from Mobile in the last century. 3. The Natchez ; ori|[i- 
nally a powerfiil and cultivated people, on the Lower Mississippi ; 
extirpated in 1730. The Tensas, on the Fed river j perhaps a rem- 
nant. 4. The Tunicas, originally on the Mississippi near Avoyelles, 
now a remnacnt on the Red river.r 

V. Nations of S. Louisiana, W. of the former. 1. The Caddocs 
or Cadodakis; on Red river, and in the neighbouring parts of Texas; 
include many small tribes, viz. the Nadacos, Nabidaches, Adayes, 
Nacogdoches, kc. 2. The QUapaws, on the S. side of the Arkansa 
and the Washita. 3. Many tribes S. of them, little known, viz. the 
Bodies, on Trinity river ; the Mayas, on St. Bernard's Bay ; the 
Cances, along the coast nes^rly to Vera Cruz, hostile to the Spaniards ; 
the Atacapas, along the coast from St. Bernard's to Louisiana; the 
Apalousas, in Louisiana, &c.- ; most of these are fast disappearing. 

VI. The Pani Nation, (Pawnees;) on the Piatt and Kansa riven; 
in three bands, viz. the Great Panis, the Wolf, and the Republicans; 
raise corn, have horses, hunt, and make war on the Indians of tiie 
Plains westward. Language guttural, allied to the Sioux. The 
Ricaras, on the Upper Missouri, remains of 10 Pani tribes, greatly 
reduced by the Sioux. The Towcas or Towiakis, a tribe of Panii 
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no the Red river, aboTe Nachitoches. The Towekenoes and Ton* 
kas, W. OQ the Colorado, probably related. 

VII* The Osaf^ nation ; proper name Washash ; including the 
Winnebagoes on the Fox river and Green Bay; the loways on 
the Desmoines ; the Missouris, remains of a numerous nation on 
the Lower Missouri ; the two last now associated with the Ottoes ; the 
Ottoes, on the Lower Missouri, E. of the Panis ; the Mahas, on 
the Missouri above the Piatt ; the Poncas, allied to the former ; the 
Kanzas, on the Kanza and Arkansa rivers, W* of the Osages ; the 
Osages or Washash, the leading tribe of the natioii) from the Osage 
to the Arkansa* 

Vin. The Fox Nation ; extend from Lake Michigan t9 the Mis* 
•issippi, and westward tn the Missouri, S. of the Sioux, tn adlianca 
with them against the Chippe#as. A recent nation in these parts } 
conquered and drove out the Missouris and the Illinois, and odier 
tribes of the Osage and Lennape nations. The Sauks, and Ottega* 
mies or Foxes, associated on the Mississippi. The At enomonies, on 
Green Bay. Langpage peculiar. 

IX. The Naudowessis or Sioux Natftm. Propiier name, Narco* 
lab ar Darcotah. On the Upper Mississippi, and over the extensive 
plains to the Upper Missouri and the Saskashawid. A very peculiar 
and powerful people, nomadic, warlike ; have gained an ascendancy 
over all the nations in that quarter. Language peculiar, harsh, and 

Sittural. Several confederated tribes or bands ; the principal, the 
inowa-Kantons, the Wahpatons, and the Sistasoone, on the Upper 
Mississippi and its branches ; the Yanktons, wander finom the Missis- 
sippi to the Missouri ; the Tetons, on the Missouri, from tibe Mahas 
te the Minetarees, the most extensive; the Washpeconte, on the 
Desmoines and St. Peters ; the Assiniboins or Stone Indians, on the 
Saskashawin, a tribe of Sioux, now associated with the Knistenaux^ 

X. Nations on the Upper Missouri, E. of the Rocky mountains. 

1. The Nehethawa, extending S. from the sources of the Saskashaw- 
in, including the Blood Indians, the Blackfoots, and the Paeg^s 

2. The Minetarees or Fall Indians, from the S. branch of the Sas- 
kashawin to the Tellow Stone. Both these have some relation to the 
Chippewas. 3. The Snssees and Sussitongs, on the Red river of 
Winnipec ; related to the Sioux. 4. The Shoshonees or Snake In- 
dians, in the Rocky mountains around the sources of the Missouri. 
5. 'The Mandans,on the Upper Missouri above tne Ricaras. , 

> XI. The Paduea nation ; a wandering, predatory race, without 
fixed habitations, in the great plains at (he foot of the Rocky moun- 
tains, from New Mexico to the Missouri ; little known ; including 
ihe Jetans or Camancfaes, the Crows, the Arrapahoes, and the Kia- 
was. 

Several of these W. divisions, particularly thaStfa, 10th; and 11 th, 
are very uncertain, and rather founded on jocaiity than language. 

The Nations on the W. Coast of N. America, N. of Mexico, are 
little known. They may be arranged under the following local di« 
visions. 

I. N. W. Coast, from the Eskimos, at 60* lat. or at Prince Wil- 
liam's Sound, to Nootka. The Nations, N. and N. W. of this divi- 
sion, are related to the Eskimos. Thofte, within ihese limits, have 
some affinities in language, to the Mexicans. 1. The Wakash na- 
tion, at Nootka and Prince George's sounds. 2, The Atnahs, at 
Fitzhuj^h's Sound, visited by M'Kenzie, con!»lderablv civilized^ 
The Nagaifi, E. of them, near the Rocky mountains^ allied to th# 
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ChipewjUM. 3. The Kolwbes or Stdcas, utKUid Norfelk Soiiiid^ 
Mshinkitana ;) occupy the mater part of the eountrj N. of 50^, 
from Queen Charlotte's Ismnds, alone meaiAy the whole Kussian 
Coast to tiie Eskimos; lang^ace nasaa. 4. The Ugal-jachmutzit 
sroand Mt St Elias. 5. The Kinaitzi, between 59° and 62?, on the 
coast The languages of the three last hare been mmiDatized by 
Ibe Rnssians ; synthetic, bare many affinities to the Eskimo. 

n. N« W. coast, from Kootka to Calilbrnia* 1. {n NewCalifo^ 
iiim,nQmer(nis lan^ages, little known ; said to be seventeen & of St 
Francisco. Tw'o nations aiytrtid Monterey, who speak different lan- 
guages ; tiie Escelen and Jlumsen. Three around St. Francisco, with 
dialects of one common laneuage. 2. The nations or tribes on the 
Columbia and its branches, Stun the Pacific to the Rocky mountaiBB; 
Tery numerous ; about 100 are enumerated. They have been inchidr 
ed under one great nation, the F^aiheads or PaUate-jMUor^ exteodiig 
to the Rockjr mountains and tbe borders of New Mexico. 

III. Kations in the N. of New Mexico; soflne of them powerial 
and stationary, quite civilized, independent, hostile to the Spaniaids; 
ofliers lire peaceably under the Spamirii goremment 1. The Aojn- 
cbes, from the BlacK mountains of N. J^exico to Cuvilla ; eoemies 
of the Paducas; hare extended themsdres to the Pacific TbeTutas, 
around the sources of the Del Norte, allied to thenu 2. The Nara- 
hoes, in the mountains N. W. of Santa Fe ; stationary and indepeo* 
dent; language said to be related to ^e Mexican. 3. The Tow 
and Pickoories, in riUages near Santa Fe. 4. The Moquis, on the 
Gila'; early civilized ; allied to the Anpaches. 

rV. Califomian nations ; ori^ally from the N. ; tbree head di- 
alects or lan^ages, viz. the Pencu, S. nearly extinct ; the Goaicii- 
ra, in the middle, gramroatized ; the Cocbimi, N. from ^° to 31^ 
lat 

The langu^es of Central America, or those under the Spanish 
government N\ of the isthmus, have been more cultivated than &fl 
preceding^. Many of them have been grammatized by the Spanish 
missionaries, or the educated natives, and inany translations haxt 
been made into them. A large number, particulariy in the W. In- 
dies, are now extinct They may be arranged under the fi^wing 
local beads. 

I. Languages N. of Anahuac, to the rivers Gila and Del Norte, 
including Sie greater part of N. Mexico occupied by the Spaniards. 

1 . Cora, much allied to the Mexican, on the coast of New Leoo. 
% Tepehuana,on the W. coast S. of «5®; Topta, N. of 35<*; fire 
others adjacent. The Tubar on the river Sinaloa. 3. Tarahumaia, 
£. of the former, extending N. to 30^ in the mountuns, borders on 
the Anpaches. 4. In Sinaloa; Zuaqui, S. adjoining the Tubar; 
Maya, N. on the river Mayo ; Guaravi, the common language on the 
coast ; Taqui, N. ; Akoma : all said to be dialects of one language. 
5. Pima, Eudeve, Opata, and several others, in Pimeria ; N. to me 
Gila, and E. to the mountains ; related to the Tarahumara. The 
Pima grammatized. 

H. Languages of Anahuac, or the Plateau of Mexico, and tte 
territories adjacent The term, Anahuac, applied to the empire of 
Montezuma, the seat of great power, and a high degree of civiliea- 
tion, at its conquest by the Spaniards. Government despotic ; reli* 
gion idolatrous, sanguinary ; had no writings, nor literature ; record- 
ed events ^by signs and paintings. The seat of the empire in the vale 
f|f Mexico ; surrounded by $. gneat number of tributary mitif*p*s with 



iBany diftiiict lan^aM; remftiiM of these tnftuNis and lan^fiiagei 
•till existiiig^, in the Indian population of Mexico. The pnncipal 
Inn^a^es are, 1. The Mixteca, in Chiapa and Oaxaca; earlj ciiril- 
ized, have left monnmentB; still spoken, six dialects, grammatized bjr 
Lioe Reyes, most cultivated around Tleposcolula. 2. The Totonaca, 
around Vera Cms; said to hare been driven out of Anahuac, civD- 
ized, g^mmatized b^ BoniUa, four dialects. 3. The Azteca or 
Mexican ; orig^inally from the N. ; conquered Anahuac, and became 
the ruling^ lan^ag^e of all Mexico, as far as Nicaragua ; preceded 
by several nations of the same stock, viz. the Toltecas, Nahuatlachi, 
Chaloos, Tepanecas, C<^ui, Tlascalas, &c. The Aztecas followed 
IB the 15th century, and founded their empirej which extended S. to 
Darien. Their hmgua^e the basis of the others ; has many dialects. 
4. The Huasteca, If. of Anahuac to the gulf of Mexico^ bas much 
affinity with the languages of Yucatan^ 5. The Othomi, in the 
iQountains N. of Mexico, blended with the wandering Chichimacas. 
The Macahui, in Mechdacan, a dialect, said to be monosyllabic. 
Originally belonged to the Nahuaflachi i related to the Azteca. 6. 
Mechoacan ; originally an independent kingdom, N. W. of Mexico; 
occupied, in the n. £., by the Othomi; the rest by two distinct na* 
tions, the Perindas and the Tarascas ; last highly cultivated, with a 
mnsioal language. 

III. Languages of S. Mexico and Guatimala. 1. The Mayas, io 
Tucatan and Tobaaco ; said to have spread to the greater Antilles , 
tnany traces of ancient civilization amon^ them ; ^ied to the Po- 
konchi; gprammatized. 3* The Pc^nchi; around Amafitan, and 
in the mountains ; gprammatized. The Utlateca, around Guatimala. 
The Catchikel, around Zumpangb. Tliese three allied. 3. The 
Kichi, in V erapaz.' 4. In Nicaragua, four languages, viz. the Cho- 
lotega, the oldest ; the Corabichi ; the Chondal, in the mounfaiiw^ 
extended to Oaxaca and Honduras ; and the Orotina. 

ly. The langfuag^ of the W. India islands. These are auite ex* 
tinct, only a few ^ords remain ; the native population early extir 
pated by the Spaniards. Those of Cuba and Jamaica said to have 
resembled the Maya of Tucatanv Those of Hay ti and the Lucayas, 
peculiar ; a cultivated and numerous people. The Caribbee islands^ 
as far as Porto Rico, inhabited by the Caribbees from S. America ; 
only a few individuals remain. 

The languages of S* America do not yet admit of an arrangement, 
according to uieir affinities ; tiiey must therefore be arranged from 
their localities. When the Spaniards conquered the country, they 
found cultivated nations, aloi^ the table lands of the Andes, as far as 
Chile. The Peruvian empire and lan^age extended over the g^reater 
part of them. None of the S. American languages were cultivated 
as written languages. The natives, in the low and wooded countries 
of S. America, were originally savag^es. 

I. The N. W. mountains to the Isthmus of Darien. t. On the 
Magdalena, and the adjoining mountains, a g^eat number of tribes 
ffith different languages ; ten said to be extant. Three nations, of 
later arrival, and difierent from the earlier inhabitants, settled on the 
Plateau of B^pota; quite civilized; (the Bochica, Namkethaba, 
and Zuki.) The Panches, rude, resembled the Omag^uas. Tha 
Musi or Muysca, on the borders of Bogota, numerous, now extinct; 
their languagi^gprammatized by Lugo. On the N. coast, from Mara* 
eaibo to Rio l£tcba, two poweiful nations, who have long resisted 
Ifae dpaaianifly still indepmentf thoGoahim W« and the Cocinaii* 
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B. S. Popajan and Darien« Many oatioiis or tribes foandag Pi»- 

CjaD, and along the chaio of mouotaios N* to Darien; 52 said to 
ire been found in Popayan ; civilized like those of Boj^la. The 
Onanaca and Cacanuca still extant, guttural. The natives of Da- 
lien sarage, called Caribbees, but iiuproperly ; only a few remains 
ci their language ; called, in Veragua, Huaimi ; in Darien, Uiabe. 

II. N. coast of 3< America, along the lower Oroncwo and the coast 
Irom Surinam to Maracuibo* Many nations and languages, all bay* 
ing an affinity to the Carsibs ; (Miginally savages. The phncipa} 
are, 1. The Tamanacs; on the Oronoco below 3ie Ottomacs,andoD 
the Cuchiyero ; three tribes on tlie coast of Paria. 2« The Arawa(^; 
on the coast of Guiana, around Surinam and Berbice, S. of the Ca- 
raibs. Two nations, in their vicinity, speak a similar language, viz. 
the Wakaias and Wacanas. 3. The CaraibSf on tlie coast, andia 
the interior of Guiana, N. of the Arawacs ; originalLy extended from 
Porto Rico, through the Caribbees, to the Amazon, and in theinte* 
rior to the Upper Oronoco ; said to have come from Florida^ The 
Guaranos, on the islands in tlie Delta of the Oronoco. 

III. On the Upper Oronoco and its W. branches. The priocipft} 
languages are, 1. The Yarura, from the Meta to the Casanare and 
Caqneta, and to the foot of the mountains of New-Grenada; fisher- 
men and hunters. 2. The Betoi, Airica, and Situfa ; three dialects 
of one language; on the Casanare, and in the forests of Airica. 3. 
The Ottomaks ; on the Oronoco, N. of the Yarura, extending east- 
ward towards Guiana; a powerful, but savage people; laaguage 
harsh. The Guamas, at the mouth of. the Apure, spneak a different 
language. From the feports of the missionaries, 22 tribes, speaking 
different languages, have been found on the Oronoco and its branches. 

ly. Betv^een the Bio Negro and the Upper Oronoco. Principal 
language 1. The Maipures ; an extensive language, with many 
dialects, on the Upper Oronoco, around and above the fadls, on the 
Venturi, and the Rio Negro or Guainia. Principal dialects ; the 
Cabras, formerly extended to the Atlantic ; Guipunavi, a race of 
conquerors on the Upper Oronoco; the Paraoi and Maipure, said to 
have been cannibals. The Maipures occupy the whole of the Upper 
Oronoco, and part of the Lower ; their language has many affinities 
irith the Moxo and Tamanac, grammatized by Gili. 2. The Salivi; 
an agricultural people, in a mission on the Vichada, 5^ N. ; mocb 
reduced by the Caraibs. The Atnres, at the falls of the Oronoco, 
^d the Quaquas, wild, in the forests of the Cuchivero, use a similar 
lan^age, harsh and nasal. 3. The Gtiaivis; two dialects, the Gu- 
aivis and Ciricoas ; on the lef^ side of the Oronoco, N. of the Salivi; 
few in numbers. 4. On the Oronoco, near its source, S. of the Ara- 
wacs, several tribes, language not known, viz. the Massannau, Ka- 
jnkussianu, Assawanu, &c% 5. The Achag^a, an agricultural peo- 
ple near the M aipures ; language very sof^ originally distinct, bat 
DOW mixed with the Maipttre. 

V. £. of Quito, on the Maranon to the Rio Neg^ro. 1. The 
Omagiias, a powerful nation of river navigators, on the Amazon and 
its branches, from the Oi'Onpco to the Uoayale and the Tocantin. 
Langfuage peculiar, has many sanities to the Guarani. Tribes and 
dialects numerous. 2. In the forests extending £. of the mountains 
between the Amazon and the Upper Oronoco, and in the plains along 
.the ba^ of the mountains, extending as far N. as Popayan, are a 
great niimber of tribes and languages little known. They are aS 
Wandering and uncivilized ; aettie of &em are foi^id among ib^ 
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wcmDtains. The princiral are the Xeberos, on the pampas at the 
loot of the mountains ; Encaballados^ or horsemen, on the Upper 
Napo, a peculiar language with five dialects ; the Quixos, descend- 
ants of the ancient Quitos, nearly rooted out by the Peruyians ; the 
Yameas along the Amazon, laenguage very hard ; the Maiuas on the 
Pestana river : the language of the iwo last grammatized. 

VI. £. of Peru to the Uc^yale, N. of Paraguay. Orig^inally 
Borages ; many Jesuit missionaries scattered among them, in the 
provinces of Chiquitos and Moxos. 1. The Zamucas, S. of the 
Chiquitos; three dialects; many tribes vranderingin the forests. 2. 
The Chiquitos ; a numerous people in theprovince of that name ; 
originally five dialects, three extinct. 3. The Moxos; a numerous 
and widely scattered nation, in the province of Moxos ; language 
cultivated by the missionaries. 4. The Mobimi, Cayubabi^Itonami, 
and Sapiboconi ; in the missions of Moxos ; their languages have 
some, but not entire afQnities. 5. The Panes, included many nations^ 
N. of Moxos and £. of Cusco, to the Ucayale and Brazil; language 
harsh and sibilant ; made great use of hieroglyphics ; some of them, 
between Cusco and La Paz, had considerable civilization, had stone 
houses and roads ; other tribes, on the Pampas and in the forests, 
less known, viz. the Cancsiana, Rehna, Pina, &:c. 

VII. On the W. side of the Paraguay, extending N. to the moun- • 
tains and savannas of N. Chaco ; including a great number of na- 
tions and languages, more than 20 enumeratied, many of tliem neaii^ 
or quite extinct, intermingled with the W. Guaranis. Many mis-* 
sions of the Jesuits established among, them ; some of their languages 
cultivated. Principal nations. The Guana, on the £. side of the 
Paraguay from 21° to 26°, language guttural. The Mbaya, the most 
powerful of these nations, on the E. side of the Paraguay, from 21° 
to 25°, language grammatized. The Payagua,.a powerful tribe, lived 
on the Paraguay in boats by fishing, now subject to the Spaniards, 
from 21° to 25°, language peculiar. The Pitildgo and Toba, united,, 
in Chaco, on the Pilcomayo and Vermejo; the latter language 
grammatized. The Abipon and Mokoby, united, in Chaco, 28°, on 
the Vermejo; their languages similar, g^mmatized by Dobrizhoffer. 
The Vilela, numerous, in Tiicuman, in the forests of the Vermejo; 
language grammatized* The Lule, on a lake near the Pilcomayo, 
remains of an extensive nation, langpliage cultivated by thov Jesuits^ 

VIII. £. of the two former divisions to the Atlantic, and along the 
coast from the Amazon to the La Plata, including Brazil. Besides 
a great number of small scattered tribes little known, there is 'one 
very extensive nation, tfie Chuaranu, All uncivilized, hunters and 
fishermen. 

1. The Guarani nation; spread over the whole of BraiEil, from 
Gniana S., along the coast, to 32°, and the Parana, and in the interior 
to the Moxos, and crossing the Paraguay, S. of the Chiquitos to the 
Andes. A powerful but savage and wandering race ; language nasal 
and guttural. Three principal divisions. 1* The S. On the Paraguay 
and iFragtiay , from 27° to 3(y° ; nearly all christianized by the Jestlits ; 
language g^mmatizecU 2. The W. 'Guarani ; crossed the Paraguay 
at a comparatively recent period ; language little known ; several 
tribes ; the principal, the Chiragnana between the Pilcomayo and 
St Cruz, and the Guarayi in Moxos and Tucuman. 3. xhe N- 
Guarani, Tupi or Brazilians; occupy a large part of 'Brazil; nume- 
rous tribes ; 15 enumerated by Laet: all speak dialects of one Ian 
fuage, the Tuptan^ cultivated by the missionaries. The nativei od 
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tfie coast, mud in the more cultivated diitncte of Bnzil, wit wrtr 
■abject to the whites; peaceable, but indolent and degraded. Iniiie 
interior they are stm sarag^. Besides the Gaaranis, there are 
man J other tribes little knowO) not related to tbem. 2. In Brazil, 
51 tnbes ennmerated, irho speak different languages from theTn^; 
tfaey are scattered over the couutry, from the sea coast to Cupba 
ana Matto Grosso ; the best known are the Kiriri near Baia, the 
Curomare on the Tocantin, the Ouacure in Matto Grosso, and the 
Aimure in Ilbeos. 3. Four nations, in the forests between the Para- 

Siay and Parana, N. of the Guarani missions, little known, viz. the 
uachika, the Echibia, the Gnaniana, and the Guayaki. 4. S. of 
the Guaranis, seven nations, originally occupying aU the conntrr 
between the Parana and La Plata and the Atlantic ; three exteflBi<> 
nated« the Yaro, Bohane, and Ghana. The Charrua and Minuane, 
limted, on the £. side of the Uraguay, between 31° and 3SP ; lan- 
guages distinct. The Guenoa, on the .£. side of the Paraguay, N. 
of the former ; lan^age said by Hervas, to be the root of sJlln this 
section. The Kasigua, E. side of the Uraguay, N. of St. Aogelo ; 
lanruafe peculiar. 

- Ix. ». point of America, on the W. to Chile, on the E. to theLa 
Plata. 

1. The Moluches (warriors)or Araucos, inhabited the E.andW. 
sides of the Cordilleras, from Peru to the straits of Magellan; divid- 
ed into three sections, the Picunche N., the Pehueuche M., and the 
Huilleche S. The Arauco language has many affinities with the 
Quichua or Peruvian. In the S. of Chile, the Araucos have esta- 
blished a strong republic, which has long resisted the Spaniards, and 
is still independent. They are half civilized, brave and high spirited, 
and stand at the head of all the American aborigines. Th^r Ian* 
guage has been grammatized. The natives of the ArchipelBgo of 
Chibe, on the coast of S. Chile, are a smaller and less hardy race, 
than -those of the adjoining continent. They live by fishing, and 
were early conquered by the Spaniards. 2. Tehuelhet. Praper 
name, Tenuel-cann v, southern men ; a race of wandering horsemen, 
from the straits of Magellan, on the plains, far northward. Five 
dialects ; one on both sides of the straits ; the rest N. on tiie plains 
or pampas. 3. The Puelches, £. people; inhabit the plakis around 
the mouth of the La Plata, S, to toe Rio Negro and Coiorado, and 
W. to the Pefauenches; language peculiar ; a race of 8«va$(e horse- 
meE^ called Pampas by the Spaniards; fast diminishing; three dia- 
lects. 4. The people of Terra del Fuego and the adjatning^ island!; 
a race of miserable savages; langttas^es all similar, v«ry guttural; 
three dialects, the Kemenetes, Kennekas, and Karaikas. 

X.' The Coast and Mountains of Peru. Before the conquest by 
the Spaniards, the seat of the powerful and civilised Empire of ikB 
Peruvians, extending from 1° 14* N., 64 leagues N. of Quito, to 35** 
S. lat including a large part of the Andes and the low countxy of 
Peru. The Peruvians were a mild, cultivated people; their religion 
was the worship of the Sun, from which their Incas claimed to be 
desoended ; it was not sangninarv like the Mexicans. They bad 
paved roads, houses of stone, and large cities. They had no writing 
nor literature. They communicated their civilization to some of the 
other nations of the Andes. Such people were found N. in Bogota 
and Pojsayan, and S* in Chile, and along theE. slope of the Andes in 
MoKos and Chiqui^. All the early civilization of the American 
<Mni«inent was foibd at its discovery, oa the plateaus of the Goidilkn 



ras ID Mozioo and Pera. The rest of the natires, if we except the 
Natchez, were in a savage state. The civilizatiou of Mexico and 
Pern was of a low order, and like that of £. Asia, rather material 
than intellectual. Id maDv parts, both of N. and S. America, are 
found monuments, which indicate a higher degree of civilization, than 
that of the present race of natives. 

The langfua^es of Peru were the following, still tised by the native 
Indians. 1. The Quichua, the court language of the Incas; spoken 
in Quito, Peru, and a large part of Tucuman and Chile. Dialects ; 
the Quitana, in Quito ; the Lamano, in Truxillo ; the Chinchaisuya, 
in Lima; the Cuzcutana, in Cuzco, the purest and most cultivated ; 
and the Caichagui, in Tucuman. The extreme dialects differed con- 
siderably. 2. The Aymara ; an extensive nation and language in 
La Paz and Potosi, from the Pilcomayo to the W. foot of the Andes; 
a civilized people, subject to the empire of Peru ; bordenng on the 
W. Guaranis; divided into eight tribes; language cultivated, had 
some affinity to the Quichua, has been grammatized. 3. The Pu- 
quina; in La Paz, and on the islands in Lake Titicaca or Chuquito ; 
civilized, very much attached to their language ; the Quichua, the 
languag^e of religion ; language ^prammatized. 4. The Tuuka-Mo- 
chica; in the Valle Chica.and its neighbourhood; said to be still 
extant. 

in. The African or Neqro Race. 

Characterized by a skull compressed laterally, and a narrow face 
a prominent muzzle and retiring chin ; forehead flat and receding'^ 
facial angle 70^ ; nose broad and flat ; mouth prominent, lips thick 
and more or less everted, lower jaw projecting before the upper ; 
limbs ill-shapen, particularly the lower extreitiities ; complexion 
and eyes deep black ; hair black, and woolly or frizzled. Some 
of the tribes, particularly of Guinea and Congo, are large and 
robust ; others, as the Hottentots, small and slender, more like the 
Pafwans. These latter have been called Negroes, but are a much 
more diminutive and ill-shapen race, with a more prominent muz- 
zle' and receding chin; hair rather spirally |wisted than frizzled, 
growing in tufts, very bushy. We have arranged them under the 
second race, more from their locality than their character. They 
might be arranged as a separate race, or as a group under the Afn- 
can or Negro. 

The proper Negroes inhabit all Africa, S. of the Great Desert and 
Abyssinia. The northern limit is not exactly defined. The Moors 
er Arabs a1*e found on the Senegal, and the proper Abyssinians are 
either of Arab or Nubian origin, and not Negroes* But people of 
the Negro race are found in Bornou and Dar-Fur fiairther N., and 
they form the ruling people in Sennaar. None of the Negroes have 
been found in a state of high civilization. Some of their tribes, as 
those of Ashantee and Dahomey, and others in Congo and Zan* 
gfiebar, have formed 'extensive and populous communities, under 
strong and despotic governments, but they are ferocious and even 
cannibal, with but few of the arts, and none of the charities oC 
ctTilization. None of' their languages have been written or cul- 
tivated. Some of the N. tribes, who have become Mahometan, 
read the Koran, and write in the Arabic character. The Negro 
languages are but little known, and are, as yet, incapable of a re- 

£lar arrangement. We have therefore classed them according to 
nr locaUty. 
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L Nigritia ; oonntiy along' the Niger and upper Nile, «nd north 
wild (owanlB the great desert. 

1. People, whose characters are not entirely Negro, butap^iroacl 
them. a. In the W. part of S. Sahara. The followiDg are said by 
Leo Africanns, to speak a common langaage : — Gualata in an oasis, 
Jinne on the Niger, Malii in the mountains S., Tombuctoo aDdCa«> 
bra on the Niger, Gago S. of them. b. In Sudan, or the £. part of 
8. Sahara. The following enumerated by Leoz-^Guber, Kasena^or 
Kashna, Wangara, Begarmi, Kanem, kc. c. Foulah8,attheinoDth 
ci the Seneg^, and in Bondou, N. £., probably Fellata Arabs, sta 
tionary and agricultural. 

Th€»e people, excepting the W. Foulahs, are divided by L«o, ac- 
<!ording to their languages, into two stocks — ^the Guber, £., indud- 
ing the section b., and the Sungav, W., including' the section a 
They are probably a mixed race of Berbers and Negfroes. 

2. Negroes on the Nile and Nig:er. a. Bomoa (Bimi|] many dia- 
lects — the principal are the Bimiby in the capital of jsomou, tbe 
Mpada N., the Affadeh £., and the Mozam-Kamma firther £. ; said 
to oe all similar, b. Bergoo (Bargu,) Mobba or Darsela ; dependeot 
on Bomou, S. £. ; said to be 20 dialects in Mobba. Shillooks, be- 
tween Dar-Fur and Abyssinia ; the Bahar el Abiad passes through 
their country, Tembele their capital ; heathens ; a part of them bare 
CTonquered Sennaar, and are the ruling people there, Mahometans, 
tbe Fungee of the Arabs. Daberpi, in tne great plain between tbe 
Nile and Dender ; originally slaves, from the S. ; employed in the 
armies of Sennaar. c. Dar-Fur ; S. W. of Dongola, a large kingdoro 
with several tributaries, Kardofan, Begoo, &c. ; Negroes, bat Ma- 
hometans. Zeghawa, an adjoining kingdom of considerable power. 
Dar-Runga ; an adjoining independent state ; (^ng^age dmerent 
from the Furian. Dar-Kulla, visited for its slaves, part of them cop 
per coloured, heathen. 

II. W. Africa, between the ^negal and Cape Negro on the At 
lantic, thence £. and N. to the Mountains of the Mocm, and those 
bordering tbe sources of the Nile. Inhabitants, proper Negroes. 1< 
Jalofs, S. of the Seneg^ on tbe coast. 2. Sereres, a race of coofe* 
derated republicans, in •the mountains adjoining the Jalofi and 
Mandingos. 3. Serrewallis, between Bondou and Bambuk ; lan- 
guage extends to Kaarta and N. Bambarra. 4. Manding'os ; an ei* 
tensive people between the Senegal and Gambia, and on the upper 
Gambia; also in the mountains £. of Sierra Leone; a finer and 
more civilized race than the other negroes, including Bambarra^ 
Bambuk, the Jallonkas, and Sokkos, smd the Soosoos £. of Sierra 
Leone. Language of tbe last grammatized. 5. Feloops, on the 
coast S. of the Gambia, including the Banyon,the Timaney. and tbe 
Bullom ; language of the last grammatized. 6. Kangfa, Mangrec, 
and Gien, S. of Sierra Leone to Cape Palmas, on the Mesoradoi 
7. Quoja and Hondo, on the Grain coast 8. Isenessi and QuagQi« 
<m the lyory coast. 9. Fantees or Aminas ; an extensive people ror 
eluding the Feetees, Fantees, Akripon, Aminas, and Akldm ; sU 
on the Ivory coast ; speak several dialects of one laD|rua^ ; the 
Danes bave g^mmatized it. Behitid them, in the intenor, is Tem- 
bu, the capital of a large kingdom. 10. The Akras, including tbe 
Adampi ; language of small extent, studied by^tl^jB Danes. U. Ada 
on the Hio Volta and the W. limits of the Slave coast. 12. T^ 
Ashantee or Assianti ; a powerful people, on the upper Rio NegrOi 
in tlie interior ; now the ruling state in W. Guinea ; hostfle to d» 



Paote^a whom they h^ye greatly reduced. The Kassenti adjoinioer 
them. The Krepees, on the coast, S. £. of the Volla. 13. This 
Whidahs, including' Whidah or Judab, a powerful kingdom, on the 
Siaye coast; the Faupaas at Popo; Watje, an extensive state, in the 
iQterior, on the horoers of Amuia ; Ardrah, in the interior of Whi- . 
dab. Dahomey or Foy, still farther in the interior, the most power- 
ful kingdom in this quarter ; all of them speak similar languages. 

14. Benin, including Calbra on the coast around Calabar R., thd 
Camaccons near them, and the Gonseloos farther S*, little known. 

15. Carabari, on the river Calabar ; Ibo adjoining them ; Mokko and 
Anziko, E. of Loango, little known. 16. The Congos, include 
ing liOtango N. of the Zaire ; Kakongo or Malinbi, next S. ; Congo, 
a large kingdom S. of the Zaire ; Camba, in the interior of N. Con- 
1^0 ; Angola, including Benguela, S. of the K. Donde ; Mandonga, 
in the interior of the latter, driven out of Benguela by the Angblese. 
All speak languages of one stock, cultivated by the Catholic mis>- 
sionaries, and divided into three head dialects, Loango, Congo, and 
Angola. 

III. E. Africa, from the Indian ocean, N. to Abyssinia and the 
mountains of the Moon, and W. to the Laputa mountains and the S. 
£• borders of Congo. All the E. coast, from Abyssinia to Mozam- 
bique, has been overrun and occupied by the Ara.bs, since the cen^ 
tury sifler Mahomet. They speak Arabic, from Arabia to Quiloa ; 
remains of their colonies in Johanna and Madag^car. The natives 
of this part have some characteristic differences from the proper Ne- 
groes ; their hair is longer and less frizzled, in some tribes straight : 
akin browner, particularly in the S. ; on the whole a finer race. 
. 1. The Gallas; a wild and power^l nation, S. of Abyssinia; have 
been constantly invading that country, since the 1 6th century ; lan- 
guage radically different from the Abyssinian ; black with longhair. 
% The Gag^, Agagi ; a wandering savage race, E. of Cong^ ; con- 
tinually making incursions into that cotmtry; cannibals; perhaps 
the. same people with the Gallas and the EyosE. of Dahomey ; every 
where predatory ; proper name, SKaggair. 3. Zangpjebar, includ- 
ing all the E. coast from Abyssinia to the Caffres. The following 
languages enumerated by Salt, viz. Shaogalla-Dizzela, three days 
from the Nile, Negroes ; Shangalla of Tacazze, very different ; Sio* 
mauli, from Zaoguebar fo cape Gardafui, and in the interior to 7^ 
N., seven dialects ; Httrrur, W. to the Gallas, wild Negroes ; So- 
wauli, S. of the Somauli to Mombosa ; Makua, a powerful people in 
the interior, N. to Melinda, S. to the river Zambese, bordering S. W., 
en the Cafires; Monjou, in the interior of Mozambique. The Shi% 
kOB, Danakil, and Adaijel, on the coasts of Babel mandel and Mas- 
sua, one race ; have some affinities to the Gallas in their numerals. 
The tribes of the coast much mixed with the Arabs ( Mahometans. 
4. Johanna or Anjuani, and the other Comoros ; native people Ne- 
groes, with straight hair ; language mixed with Arabic ; proper name, 
Hinauan. 5. Madagascar ; the coasts occupied by Arabs, particu- 
larly the N. W. ; have considerable cultivation ; ttie native inhabi 
tants Negroes and heathens ; language mixed with Arabic, has affi- 
nities to the Malay and Cafire, icultivated by the French colonists. 

rV. The CafTres ; haye a brown complexion, short woolly hair, 
forms rather JBuropean than Negro ; from Quiloa, along the E. coast, 
to the Hottentots. I. The proper Caffres, including the Coossas, E. 
tif Fish river ; then the Tambnkkis on the river Basseh ; then the 
Ifambukkis or Kamhonas, and in the interior fimm these, on ^ 
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Biwcb, the MMhianas, a numerous people; all (0rm one natiOD, 
their language studied by Lichtenstein. 2* The Bee^uauas at 
Booshuaoas ; eight tribes ; the most poweHiil the Macquiri, on tfie 
head waters of &e Orange rirer, in toe interior of the Cafiies, ex- 
tending towards the Portuguese settlements on the £. coast; ail 
speak one language. A peculiar race occupying all the centre of 
b. Africa ; complexion reddish brown ; language explored by Liidi- 
teostein. 

V. The Hottentots ; the lowest race in Africa, most resembliii|[; 
the Papuans, with flat noses, deeply depressed between the eyes, 
broad projecting cheek bones, hollow cheeks and narrow chin, yel- 
low brown complexion, curled hair, confirmation very di^rent 
from the Neg^roes. A miserable race, driren S. and W. by the Cai^ 
fres and Beetjuanas, herdsmen and shepherds, indolent and dirty. 
The Bushmen, m the mountains, the most degraided ; the Gonaqoas, 
on the £. borders, superior to the others. Some of their tribes inde- 
pendent, others enslared, or living in kraals or villages under the pro- 
tection of the Dutch ; several of their tribes in the £>utch colony ex- 
tirpated. Language, extremely harsh and nasal, with many sharp or 
or clucking sounds. Thej are divided into two classes. I. Tbe 
Proper Hottentots ; the pnncipal independent tribes are the Nama- 
^uas on the W. coast, the Coranas, in the interior, W. of the Beet- 
juanas, and the Gonaquas, on the £• borders of the colony, noir 
mingled with the CafiVes ; these are herdsmen, and live in a social 
state, with some cultivation ; the Namaquas reduce the copper, 
which they find in their country, and work it into manv utensils. %. 
The Saabs or Bushmen ; live a wild predatory life, in the mountains 
and plains on the N. line of the colony ; resemble the New-Hdland- 
ers in their persons and manners ; miserably de|^ra^ted, hate the Hot- 
tentots and Cafires, continually plundering theu- cattle and those of 
the colonists, use poisoned arrows ; language not intelligible ta' Cb» 
Proper Hottentots, extremely nasal* 
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